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*     SCHOOL  VIOLENCE  AND  VANDALISM 
\         "Nature  and  Extent 


WEDNESDAY,  APKIL  16,  1975  ^  . 

U.S.  Senate,.    .        '  . 
SimcoMMirTKK  To  Invkstioatk  Jx'vexile  Delinquency, 

/  *  COMMIITEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  ♦ 

/  •  y  Washington^  D,C. 

'.The  sifboommUtee  (compbsed  of  Senator^  Bayh,  Hart,  Burdick, 
Kennedy,  Tnnney,  Ilruska,  Fonfy,  and^Matliias)  met,  pursuant  to 
Jiotice,  at  0:40  a.m.,  in  room  3)^02,  Dirksen  Seniitte  Office  Building, 
Senator  Ifcrcli  Bayh  (chairman  of  the. subcommittee),  presiding. 

Present  >  Senators  Bayh,  and' Mathias'.  * 

Also  present:  John  M.  Rector,  staff  director  and  chief  counsel; 
Mary  Kaaren  Jolly, 'editorial  director  and  chief  clerk;  Alice  Van- 
Lan("lin«rh{nii.  a.-sistaiit.to  ^ttiiV  (lii;(n'tor ;  and  Kevin  O.  Faley.  assistant 
coimsol.  ^       r  . 

Senator  Bayii.  We  whll  convene  our  liearing  this  morning. 

Tlio  suhcoininitteoV  onahlimr  ivHolutioiu  S.  I^es.  7-2,  socti^t  Vi.  04th 
Cortg^ess,  is  hereby  noted  for  the  record.         ,     .      .  ^^Ik 

*  OPENING  STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  BIRCH  BAYH,  CHAIRMAN 

Senator  Bayii.  Today,  tl^e  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile* 
Delinquency  will  begii\  a  series  of  hearings  on  a  phenomena  that  is 

•  most  disturbing  to  those  concerned  with  th^  fiitur.e  of  our  children 
and  our  country — the*  problems,  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  our 
elementary  and  secondarv  scliools, 

-  In  August  of  1078  T  asked  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  to  under- 
'  take  a  study  of  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  these  problems  in  oujr 
schools.  Consequent Jy  detailed  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  757 
elementary  an{J  secondary  school  districts  across  the  country,  en- 
coinpassing  approximately  22  million  of  tfte  45  million  public  school 
students/Over '68  percent  of  these  were  returned.  In  addition  the 
^u!)Com]nittee  contacted  numerous  school  security  directors',  princi- 
pals, teachers,  and  ot|iers  with  an' intimate  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  these  problc^ms.  Last  week  T  released  t^ie  subcommittee's 
pi-eliininary  report  of  this  inquiry,  tiflefd  "Our  Nfttion's  Schools — A 
Report  Card  ^ 'A'  in  School  Violence  and  Vandalism."  The  prelimi- 
nary findings  of  this  report  indicate^  that  our  pclioofs  are  cinbroiled  in 
an  escalating  crisis  of  violence  ^and  vandalism  which  seriously 
threatens  to  destroy  the  al)ility  oi  many  of  these  institutions  to 
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ediicnto  oifr  cliildi'tMi.  l\\  ns  .s<-)in(r  say,  the  honor  rolls  in  niodorn 
AnUu'ican 'scliools  \\vv  shrlnkinfr.  Il  ni.^y  1h'  hocause  our  casualty  lists 
ure  irrowino-.  ^, 

It  has  l)0(Mi  es'tnilfatcd,  for  hi?*tanci%  \\u\t  tluMV  juv  approximately 
T().iM)0  physical  assaults  on^ti'achci's  ay^jinially  in  the  rnited  States 
ran<rin^^  from  the.Jtihocjftitlir  (loath  of  a^)7elemeHtary  school  pi-incipal 
in  rhica«r<v  by  o^c  of  his  |)upils;  to  the  i)eatin<r  td'  a,hi<rh  school 
math  teacher  in  Omaha  just  last  month.  - 
'S,.        '  ;  ,     ^-  ■ 

coMPiAr  ZONKS  OK  N*.\*rn;>\*s  schools! 

Durintr  the  survey  penO(MU>2  ti^ach^)'s  were  assaulted  in  Dayton. 
M)liio  schools  and  'ifrj  \v(»re  attacked  in*"  Kansas  (^ity,\Mo.  Last  year 
in  ^Richnumd,  Va.  two  lii<rh  school  teachers  weiv  attacke<!  as  they 
worked  in  an  empty  classroom.  One  sullered  a  hroken  nose  and 
jaw  while  her  con)])ani(Mi  wa's  stahhed  in  the  arm.  They  escaped 
further  injury  l)y  throw i^o-  a  container  of  acid  at  their  attacker. 

Of  course,  the  pi'inci]/il  victims  of  |he  (M'ime.wave  in  our  educa- 
tional systems  are  not  the  teacliers  but  the  students.  The  lunnher  of 
.An\er.jcan  stiul(*nts  Avho  died  in  the  combat  /.ones  of  o.ur.  Nation's 
schools  .jrt't  we  (Ml  ll)7(>  and  \\)7'\  ex^reds  the  nund)er  of  Anlerican 
soldiers  killed  in  coinbat  throu<i'hout  tlu»  first  :l  years  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  In  addition,  litera^k*  hundreds  of  thousands  of  .students 
are  assaulted  each  year  in  schools  across  the  country.  In  tin,*  first  t2 
weeks  of  the  ID 7*2  school  year  one  student  was  killed  and  five  others 
wounded  in  knife  attacks  at  three  dill'ei-ent"  S^jn  Francisco  schools. 
The  Seattle  school  systtWii  reported  l.SS(>  crimes  connnitted  a^rainst 
students  and  school  employees  in  \U7'2  rau^'in^  from  homicides  to 
possession  of  fiiearms  on  school  <rrounds.  Last  year  a  ('onunittee  of 
the  >iew  York  State  Le«rislature  revealed  that  in*  some  New  York 
('ity  hi<rh  schools  students  ran  narcotic^  firearm,  and  prostitution 
rin<rs.  In  my  own  State  of  Indiana  a  rin«r  wns  found  operatii\<r  \u  a 
junior  hiiih  school  which  extorted  inonev  from  40  children.  , 

Much  lik\»  the  ancient  East  German  tribe  known  as  the  Vandals'* 
which  plundered  the- centers  of  leai'njufr  the  Roman  Empire,  a 
modern  version  of  the  '*^^uu^als"  today  inflicts  massive  destruction 
On  scIkh)1s  throughout  the  Xation.  A  conservative  estiuuite  of  the 
ffost  of  school  vandalism  would  l)e  in  excess  of  billion  per  year. 
This  astonishino-  sum  Is  c(Mnparable  to  the  national  investnuMit  for 
textbooks  in  our  S(»ho(ds  in  107*2  and.  in  fact,  exceeds  the  coud)iued 
Federal  *  State,  and  hx'al  eVp^^nditures  for  the  entire  elementary  ami 
se<H)ndary  puidic  education  system  iu'l!Ul).  The  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  city  of  JT^os  Anireles  estimates  tlud  between  lOdS  and 
•  11)7-)  school  vandalism  had  cost  that  scliool  .system  alone  approxi- 
mately $11  million.  Hy  the  end  of  \i)7'^  the  avet^a^rf*  eost  ])er  .school 
district  for  xandalism  wa.s  ov^^r  if^fiO.OOO.  This  same  sum  directed 
towai'd  e(lucatrf)nnl  <roals  could  pay  for  eifrht  readin^r  specialists  oi* 
a  breakfast  pro*rram  for  over  *1(M), children. 

On  a  national  scale  this  would  mean  over  half  a  million  additional 
teachers'  uides  or  brejhkfast   pro^rrams  •  for   ^Y2   niillion  hungry- 
children  eiirh  morninir.  *         '  - 


Sliockinir  as  tllc^sc  Tjirls  jumv  lu'.  ho\v(»vor,  tlu»  ovornll  inipact  ol'  vio-  ' 
lonro  and  vandalisiii  on  our  (HhK'ationnl  syst(Mi.i  cannot  be  a(l(\\mtoly 
convoycHl  1)V  a  dry  ivcftation  of  ihp  nuMihei'  of  assaults  i\\\d  the 
(lollai's  wasted.  Trfiditioually,  owr  fiw  jniblic  seliool  system  lias  pre- 
sented the  most  meaninirfiil  and  r(^ali.^ie  opportunity  for  genera- 
tions of  American  ell ilch-eji  to  becuune  pi'ochictiye  and  ilifhrmed 
,aduhs.  Far  tooc^often,  liowevei*,  yoiinirsters  ai-riviujr  at  o\ir.piil*c 
scliooli5  today  are  faced  with  an  environment  domiirated  by .  fear, 
destrucfion,  and  cliJios  i-atlior  tlnin  readinjr.  ^^'^j^Sj??  ari.tlniietie. 
In -the  same  sense  teaeliers  who  luive' spent  l^nffs  in  preparation 
foi*  tlie  difiicidt,  but  rewardin^^r,  task- of  echicatioh  qtiickly  discover 
that  the  primary  concei-n  in  many  modern  American  scliools  is  .no 
lontrer  education  but  preservation.  As  one  west  coast  lii^h  school' 
principal  dechired,  ''For  teacliers  and  st\idents  alike,  the  issue  un- 
fortunately is  no  ]on<jfi»r  ]oarnin<r  but  survival."  •  ^ 

■  ■  *   ♦  • 

V       SCinX)!:  VlOF.KNCK  AKKKC'iS  WMOtK  X.ATION' 

1 

*  \roreovei',»  the  statistics  iratheivct  by  the  subcommittee  ii\dicat^^ 
that  violence  in  ovir  schools  alTects  every  section  of  the  Nation  and, 
in,  fact,  conthnies  to  escalate  to  eyen  more  serious  levels.  The  pre- 
liminai'y  suln'ommittee  "sui'vey  found  that  in  the  l\  years  between 
1070  and  197:5:  (a)  IIomicid''es  increased  by  18.5- percent;  (&)"  rapes 
and  attempted  ra])es  inci-eased  by  40.1  i)ercent;  (r)  robberies  in- 
(•i*ea^?ed  by  ?>f).7  pei'cent;  (d)  assaults  on  students  increased  by  85.3 
]uM*ccnt:  ((')  assaults  on  teachers  incivascd  by  77.4  pcrc<^nt:  (/)  biir- 
<rlarics  of  school  bujjdin^s  iilciuMised  by^tl.S  ])ei'ccnt;  (g)  drn<r  and 
alcohol  < ) fie n ses  < ui "s"c] i CHyl*.  | ) r o pe i -t y  inci'eased  by  ^^7.5  ^p^irent :  and 
(//)  (li*oponts  increased  by  11.7  percent. 

;Som€?  as])ects  of  the  pi'oblem  of  school  violence  and  vandalism  are 
'a(1dres.sed  by  the  .Finenile  .In.stice  antl  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 
For  example,  nw  of  the  jvoals  of  this  comprehensive  juvenile^ 
justice  le^i.slation  is  to  establish  ])ioo;ranis  in  eleiiientnrv  and-. .^ec- 
()n(lar.yv/s('h()ols  jlesi^ned  to  keep^  students  in  school  throncrh  the 
prev'ention  of  unwarranted  or  ai'bltrai'y -suspensions  and  ex])ulsions. 
.Such  less  than  evenhanded  disciplinary  practices  are  often  cited 'by 
exf)erts  in  this  He^cf  as  a  conti  ib'utin^  factoi*  to  student  i-esentment 
\\}u\  hostility,  and'all  too  fi'ecpienly,  student  violence  an^l  vandalism. 

.VnMlN'TSTKATION'V  1  NDl  n-'KHKN'T  •  KKSX'ON'SE 

T^nfortunatcly,  Avhile  the  adininistration  ])i-ofesses  to  be  sliocked 
ai\d  (;oncerne(l  ovei'  our  crime  I'ates  they  have  lesponded  with  indif- 
fercnc(^  to  con.'rrt^ssional  initiatives  .to^contro)  skyiocketin<r  juvenile 
crime  increase?;.  Althou<rh  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  was  si<rned  into 
law  last  Sef)tember,  the  Presi<lent  has  failed  to  appoint  an  adminis- 
trator to  direct  etTorts  in^>his.^ea,  and  his^appointments  to  the 
Advisory  Board  weiv  niade  months  after  the  date  mandated  by  the 
*act.  Moreover,  while  crime- bv  youn^  people  cost  Americans  almost 
$12  bi'lnon  annually  .tlie  President  has  e5c])re.ssed  nnwaverininf  opposi- 
tion to  the  ex*penditiii-e  of  1  i-ed,cent  to  i-educe  that  loss.  ^ 
..  Despite  the  attitudes  of  his  administi*ation,  I  believe  the 'Congress 
and  this  sii])cominittee  must  continue  to  address  the  fundamental 
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problems  of  America  and  I  can  think  of  few  more  fundamental 
than  the  educatipn  of  .onr  yonn^  people  in  an  atmosphere  free- from 
the  -violeuce  and  vandalism  revealed  by  onr  survey.  Last  week, 
therefore,  I  proposed  the  Juvenile  I)e<inquenc)r  in  the  vSchools  Act 
;of  1975,  an  aniendjnent  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  desifjried  to 
-expand  more  sp^ciHcally^^iddress/.this  aspect  of  the  delinquency 
"^^]5robtem;>     "  ^  , 

It  is  difficult  to  exafr^rat(»  the  ^rravity  of  the^e  problems.  Clearly 
the  Americajii  elementary  and  secohdary  school  system  is  fticing  a 
crisis"  of  serious  dimensions.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  the  future  of 
this  coimtry  ^hat  onr  classrooms' imd  phvy^rounds  provide  a  safe  and 
secure  environment  where  education  and  learniufr,  rather  than 
^    violence^id  vandalism,  are  the  primary  concerns. 

^t  this  initial  hearing?  we  intend  to  ajcplAre  the  nature  and 
extent  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  onr  scjiools.  At  future  sessions 
^  we  will  be  concentratin^y  on  a  series  of  tof)ics  interrelated  to  schools 
and  the  escalatiuff  levels  of  violeiwp  and  Vandalism.  It  is  apparent, 
for  instance^,  that  in  recent  yeaVs  the  rate  of  youthful  alcohol  and 
dru^  abuj?e  has  p'own.  There  can  be  little  donbf  that  this  phenomena 
would  have  at  le4u?t  some. effect  on  the^chools  in  which  these  young 
people  spend  .so  iuftc4i  ^f  their  time.  The  subcommittee's  preliminary 
report  also  uo^ed  the  resiu'^eiiCe  of  violent  but  highly  organized 
gangs  within  ^orne  .school  systems.  We  intend  icy  explore  why  these 
gangs  i\re  fdrmed  and*  liow  a  school  can  best  respond  to  their 
'  presence. 

OTiiRK  ASP  Errs  OF  vu)m:n('k  in  sriiooL.s 

Susp'ensiaus  and  e\jpnlsions  account  for  hundreds  of  thojitsands/ff 
the  e.stimate(l  2  miUltrti  Children  currently  out  of  school  in  America. 
The  issue  of  wliether  this  exclusion  of  students  from  school  i^  a 
vial)le  or  self-defeating  disciplinary  tactic  is  a  difficult  question 
^  which  we  will  In?  addressing  over  the  coui^se  of  these  hearings.  The 
^  s4it)committee  al.»<o  intends  to  explore  the  area  of  student,  teacher, 
and  parent  rights  and  how  rules  can  best  be  improved  to  insui'e 
firm  but  eveuWaMed  dist»ipline  in  our  schools.  In*  addition  to  thesg 
topics,  we  will  be  studying  9ther  ,asi)erts  of  both  the  causes  jiud 
cures»for  tJiis  epidemic  of  violence  in  onr  schools,  includiiig  Jearning 
disabilities  iind  alternative  srhool  npi)roaches. 

This  nH)rning  the  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  from  witnesses 
paiticularly  (|ualified  to  disciuss  the  problems  of  violence  and  vandal- 
ism yin  our  schools^  Superintendents  from  four  of  our  large  school 
systems  as  well  as  representatives  jfroiH  groups  of  teacherSv  adminis- 
trators, and  school  sect|irity.  directors.  \'  r  ■ 

I  look  forward  to  a  productive  and  informative  session. ^  , 

I  would  like  to  say— liefore  introducing  our  distiuguished  wit- 
nesses to  initiate  om-  hearings-^that  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
I  am  going  to  do«  everv'tliit>g^  I  can  to  explore  ftdly  the  "howsj" 
'Svhys,"  and  tltb  "whats"  of  violence,  and  vaudatesm  In  our  schools. 

lint  r  have  no  preco1icei)tiotis  that  wa  are  going  to  conr\e  up  with 
a  Senatorial  solution,  or  that  we  ave'going  to  come'  up  with  a 
Federal  .solution.  I  thinl<  there  is  a  role  for  the  Congress  in  pi'odding 


the  national  nmsriousness,  as  fai  as  tho  Federal  (loverninent  con- 
^  cerued.  Perhaps  there  is  a  role  in  pr()j;idiiig  *i)ro^rnxiuiii;r  and  re- 
sources at  the  Federal  level. 

Hilt,  ill  the  final  analysis,  the  preciliets,  the  classrooms,  the  neigh- 
borhoods, and  school  ailniinistration  oftiees  are  \\;here  this  prohlein 
exists  today,  And  that  is  where  the  solution  innst  he  found, 

And  it  <roes  l)eyon(l  that.  1  think,  re^rardless  of  the  pro^rnunin^r 
we  can  do  for  teacliei^,  stucUMits,  and  school  administrators, 
also  have  to  reo'o^rnizfc  that  a  si^mificant  *  share  of  this  responsi- « 
hility  rests  in  the  homes  with  mothers  and  fathers  or  gthers  with 
parental  responsibility. 

Hopefully  we  wrt^have  a  better  nnderstandin^r  after  our  hearings, 
on  how  to  "reconcile  the  spectrum  of  this  responsibility.  Hopefully 
we  will  zero  in  on  it  and  not  try  .to  pasf^  the  buck,  but  to  face  up  to 
the  problem  and  its  implicati()ns,.for  respojisibility  and  action  on 
our  part.  t/i 

We  are  very  forrnnate  this  morlfcng  to  have  a  group  of  witnesses 
that  are  as  representative  to  the  problem  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  As 
we  begin,  may  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  all  of  tbe.se  very 
bii.sy  individuals  who  have  traveled— some  of  them,  across  the^ 
coimtry— for  some  ^distance,  and  at  souie  inconvenience  to  .help  us 
prot-ecd  witli  oMr-<^ti|(ly. 

Siiice  this  |)rob|em  is  not  clearly  defined  in  terms  that  most  of  us 
nifd«*i\^tand.  and  tite'eomplexity  of  it  almost  dehvs  descrintion,  rather 
than  l\ear  one  witness  at  a  time  we  thoii^rht  (hat  it  would  be  more  pro- 
dnrtiv^*  to  have  a  series  of  diMiissioft  panels  fo  which  the  jvitne^ses 
come  as  experts.  Ami  by  cxj)joring  each  (Jthers  thinking,  by  permit- 
ting me  to  (Urso  -and  hoi)efully  tlicy  will  explore  mine  as  well — we 
(?an  have  a  better  understanding  of  tlieir  views  of  tlie  problem  than  ii 
we  weie  to  go  throngb  the  stereotyfied  kind  of  |  re.sentation  that  occurs 
all  too  often  before  congressional  hearings. 

•  The /listingnished  members  of  onr  fir.st  panel  are:  Mr.  ;Vlbert 
Shftuker,  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
on  the  right;  Dr.  (i)wen  Kiernan,  executive  .secretary  of  the 
National  A.s.sociation  W  Secondary  Schoql  Principals,  in  the  center; 
and  Mr.  James  A;  uArns,  the  president  of  the  National  PMucation 
Association,  on  the  left.  '  ^ 

Gentlemen^  we  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Mi\  Shanker,  snf)iyoj|)e  we  Jlegin  with  your  te.stiniony,  and  t  hope 
tli^t  we  can  have  as  informal  and  as  open  a  session  as  possible. 
As  T  .said  previon.slj",  !•  come  with  no  preconceived,  notions. 

I  have  some  rdeas,v.and  they  may  be  wrong.  I  hope  ^'on  ^^^ll  he  as 
frank  with  me  as  I  wilTUe  with  you,  as  we  proceed  with  onr  exam- 
ination of  this  very  crucial  problem. 

/  '  •  •  ^ 

PANEL  jOF  TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  SHANKER,  PRESIDENT,  AMEWCAN^ 
^    FEDERATION  ,0F  TEACHERS.  AFIr~CIO,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  SnAXKKR.  Thank  you  very .  Huich,  ^l[r.  Chairman.  \]tany 
aiith?)rities  on  ediication  have  written  bo6ks  on  the  importance  of 
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|)ro(lu('iii<r  Jui  rllVctiA^  Ic'jiriiiii^  oMviiomiiont  in  tiir  sciiools  hy  nitro- 
(itirin^  uu)V(*  effective  inetlnxls  of  teacinn<r. 

I  None  of  tlieni,  liowever,  seem  to  mulevstand  the  shocking  fact 
tllat  the  Jearnrn^  environment  in  tiionsands  u|)(>n  thousands  of 
scliools.i's  lilled  witli  viole'nce  and  (hin<rer,  Vioh'ut crime  has  entered 
the  srhoolhouse,  and  tlie  teacher.^  an(l  students  are  learning  some 
l)incr  lessons.  ^"  * 

Ijet  us  take  a  look  at  tliis  sciiooi  year  -U)T4-7r)— in  one  major 
city,  New  York,  For  the  (irst  5  months  of  sdiool,  :U  incidents 
in  .'olviiiV  liund^nns  have  occurred,  inchidinjj:  shootin)^s,..armed  roh- 
heW,  attempted  rape,'and  attempted  suicide/ 

Tliere'were  474  assaults  on  teachers  and  other  professional  staif 
mend)ers  in  the  lirst  f)  months  of  the  school  year.  At  that  rate,  there 
will  he  close  to  1,000  assaults  on  teachers  hy  the  end  of  school' 
year  in  school  l)uildin<rs  in  the  city  of  New  York', 

1  should  einphasize  that  these,  li^urcs  in  New  York  City,  aiid 
,li^ures  across  the  'country  which  Ve  hav(%  are  understated  fi^itres, 
"There  is  a  tendency  not  to  report  sclfool  violence  and  school  crime. 
There  is  presstire  frei|nently*  J>rono:lit  to  hear  on  the  teachers — if  th'i^ 
gets  out  it  will  hurt  ihe  repiftat'on  of  our  school,  and  !^imilar  pi*es- 
sures  are  i  ironed  it  to  hejir  on  snperint^ndents' hy  schoij  hoards,  up 
and  down  the  line.  '  . 

So  timt  the  figures  that  areSivailai>le  are  ligures  that  are  verified 
and  roj)orted  incidents.  Now  these  li^niry;^  which  I  cifed  tie  in  with 
the  dramatic*  increase  in  puhlic  school  arrests  that  have  taken  place 
in  1074. 

FroiM  Septemh(M'  Uv7^i  through  February  1074,  there  were  *\Vf\ 
arrests  in  tiie  puhlic  schools  Of  New  York  City,  Duriwg -the  period  ' 
'Septemh^'r  1074  through  Fel)ruary  r.>7r),  there  were  01 -J  arrest.s,  or 
an  increas(»  of         percent.  ^  ' 

•According  to  the  New  ^'ork  City  I*olico  DepartuuMit  statif^tics, 
comparahle  increases  shown  iii  a  nuuiher  ,of  areas.  Juvenile 
arrests  of  persons  und(»r  .H>  y(vars  4)1'  age  has  iiii-reased  10  percent 
witliin  1  year.      '      ,  /  ' 

Youth  a  nests  .of  persons  lu^twcen  the  ages  of  Hi  and  l20  has 
in<'reased  percent.  Juvenile  arrests  for  feloni^^s  has  gone  up  V\ 
^>ercent  and  for  luisdemeanors  iip  11  percent. 

WriONAI.  P.VrTKUN'OI'  l\(^l{KASKn  ,U  VKNn,K  CRIMK 

These  statistics  are  [>aiit  of  a  nationwide  pjtttern  of  increa.sed 
juvenile  crime  statistics  Jwhich  clearly  illustrate  that  s<-hools  are 
no  longer  is^>lated  from  crimes  of  physical  \  iolence. 

While  major  cities  and  school  systems,  muler  pressure  from 
teachers  an<]  parents,  have  taken  steps  to  protect  hoth  school  e4u- 
ployees"  and  students,  their  efforts  on  the  whole  have  not  heen  etTec- 
tive. 

There  are  tliNM*  major  rea.s^)ns  that  I  would  like  to  go  intO;  First,"* 
tiie  victims  of  assatilts  hoLfii  teachers  and  sttidents — are  reluctant 
to  report  them  and  to  press  chai'^jes  hecause  of  the  all-too-prevaleut 
*sfrhta0Mn  of  shifHng  hlame  from  the  assailant  to  the  vi(*tim  hiiYiself. 

The  pupil -victim  who  has  hef^n  mugged  an<l  had  several  dollars 
tal\i*n  from  him  may  he  accused  of  having  invited  the  attack  hy 
carrying  too  much  money  with  him. 
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^  .Teacher  victims  mav  he  ticcuse^l  of  luiviii^r  iirovoked  assault  by 
demanding,  for  example,  that  a  student  return  to  his  classroom 
rather  tlum  cut  claks  and  loit^Mv  in  the  cafeteria.'  .  •  '  ^ 

^  The 'assaihmts  soon  learn  that. they  can  continue  in  their  actions 
-with' virtual  impnnitv  hecause  the  iiuiocent  victinis,  instead  of  re- 
ceiyi.n<»:  official  support,  aie  themselves  denounced  when  th^fisk 
for  help.  r  •  '     .  L 

Seftator-IUYii.  Mr.  Shanker,  JiaiHlon  me  for  interrupting,  but  are 
we  so  out  of  touch  with  reality  that  we  re^rard  a  chdd's  carrymg  . 
too  much  money,  as  the  major  reason  he :or  She  is  assaulted?  Or  the 
teacher  who  tries  to  enforce  reasonable   discipline?  That  these 
pei'sons  really  become  tJie  major  culprits? \  '  • 

Mr.  SiiANKKR.  These  are  reasons  that  are  driven,  and  I  know  that  ' 
thousands^  both  teachers  and  students  ronld  cpme  forward  with 
experiences^like  that.  I  doubt  Very  nnich  that  a  person  \vho  says 
^o  .the  .stucfeut  1t  was  your  fault  becau.se  you  carried  so  jnuch  • 
money,  or  to  the  teacher  that  yon  .shoiildnt  'have  provoked  the- 
student  by  telling  him  to  ^ro  back,  would  defend  a'Ssaults.  W^^t  they  ; 
are  essentially  sayin^r  is  that  if  they  follow  np  in  these*  cases  in 
tei^ms  of  either  court  action  or  action  witliin  the  ^boo?  system,  it 
is  a  very  tiine-consnmin^  process. 

'  A  supervi.sor  in  n  school  is  4)n.sy  with  parent  ^^roups  and  com- 
jnjinity  relations,  is  achninistering  six  or  seven  contracts  for  em- 
])loyees  within  the  sMiool,  is  tryni^r  to  ob.sei-ve  and  rate  some  of  the 
iiew  employees  within  the 'school,  and  has  alf  of  tlie  burdens  of 
reports  that  have  to  be  driven  to  his  own  .superintendent,  to  his 
school  hoard,  nm\  to  State  and  Federal  authorities.  If  with  each  and 
every  instanre*of  assaiiU  that  has  taketi  place  that  principal  has  to 
involve  himself— or  peilmps  it's  a  parent— in  court  Of  other  pro- 
(HMhin<  his  job  is  madt?  that  much  more^  ini])().ssib>  and  that- much 
more  burdensome. 

Some  do  say  to  a  teachei*,  well,  you  shoidd  not  have  done  tliat. 
That  provoked  the  aCt.  Or,  if  he  .sav»  to  th/f^tudent  who  is  can^iiipr 
money,  well  maybe  it  was'Vour  fault,  tjjtrf  is  really  a  way  of  sayulg^ 
I'm  a  busy  maii.  I've  «rot  ^iinpo.ssibl<  job.  Tve  ^ot  all  these  pres- 
•  sures  on  me.  And,  if  I  p/oceed  wiUl  your  case,  it's  *roiil^  to  take  a 
tremendous  alnonnt  of  time  niull>rs  *rmn*r  to  take  me  away  from  all 
'  of  my  other  duties  ami  /esnpM<fl5  here. 

ITiifortunately<  tbi.siiify^^erv  ('ominon  occurrence. 

Senator  Bsrxu^J/^'ttiyfu^^^  doul)t  what  yon  say,  but  1  am  alarmed 
that  suchcoAwWTf^  , 

j^lrr1^]uys'<\:u.  \  s/Miond -pojnt  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  le«:al 
procedures,  as  they  Aow /)neM'ate,  preveiit,  effective  prosecution  of 
tho.se  arcus«d^of  as«al(ilt  niwl  other  crimes. 

The  accu.sed  now /has  , attorneys  and  civil  liberties  or<raiiizations 
available  to  him  in  jfhe  exercise  of  his  ri<rht  to  due  iiroc^e.ss,  but  in 
many  inStanres  the  jictjui  of  the  a.ssault  is  left  to  his  own  devices  in 


pressing  his  case,  t  j  ... 
,  The  rj?snlt,  time  afurajrain,  is  that  the  amateii.r— whether  it  is,  the 
teaclier.  student  or  principal —is  no  match  for  tlu^  le<rid  experts  on  the 
other  side.  The  asKJiihint  *j:oes  free.  The  teacher  or  student  victifn. 
if  he  is  lucky,  can   ransfer  to.  another  .school  jn  order  to  be  spared 


the  anguish  of  bein^  assaulted  by  the  same  person. 
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In  addition,  on  January  22n(l,  tlie  Unitipd 'States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Oo^^s  i^t  al  v^T.'opez  cL  aL,^  that  students  have  a  constitution-* 
al  right  not  to  he  suspended* f^i:^isbehavior  unless  they  are  first  ' 
aflporded  due  process , rights— tlue  n^ht  to  he  informed  of  the  reason 
for  the  proposed  suspension,  and  the  right  to  u  hearing. 

In  the  context  \vliich  I  have  been  talking  about,  this  ruling  which  , 
applies  to  suspensions^  of  under  10  days.  It  ►may  very  well  lie  that 
^additional  due  proceis  protections  would  be  requiiied  for  longer 
suspensions.  There  is 'good  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  context 
this  ruling  \yill  serve  to  create  further  difficulties  for  teachers  and. 
students  who  are  victims  as  well  and  school^  that  are  already  over- 
whelmed byMiscipline  problejns. 

A  third  factor  is  that,  the  courts  are  powerless^  td  act,  because 
even  when  they  find 'that  a  student  isi  dangerous  to  himself  and  to 
.  those  around  him,  there  are  n<>  special  school  or  institutional  facili- 
ties available. 

Those  engaging  in  rei)eated  acts  of  violence  know  that  this  ladk 
exists  uiid^  that,  except  for  the-niost  violent  of  actions,  they  ard 
f  rce*  t()  do  us  they  please.        *  *  " 

What  is  needed  as  a  long-range  solution  for  the  disruptive  and/or  ■ 
violent  studcMit  is  not  (expulsion,  but  rather  a  different  educntTonal 
setting— one  that  caters  to  his  special  needs,  distinct  from  the  * 
usual  setting.  The  other  chiUfron  cnii'then  go  about  their  studies  free 
of  constant  disturbance.  . 

The  only  reason  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  pupil  suspensions 
and*  expulsions  is  that,  while  we  seem  to  care  enough  about  tlie  cluld  , 
to  preserve  even  a  siaigle  (hiy's  schooling,  we  do  not  seem,  to  care 
enough  to  provide  the  fundsi  W  schooling  that  will  work.  What  the 
dijjruptive  student  needs  is  ulternative  facilities  where  his  indi\^idual  ^ 
needs  are  given  sympathetic  and  skillful  attention. 

We  h^ve  p^id  \\  cruel  and  uncoiv^cionable  price  by  accepting 
violence  as  a  ^ya;^  of  life  in  our  schools.  The  price  includes  physical 
and  psychological  injury  to  countless  thousands  of  parents,  tea^iliers 
and*  pupils.  It  includes  the  sot'ial  burden  of  many  emotionally 
disturbed  or-  disruptive  i^udents  who  have  not  been  given  the 
aj^ernate  educational  settings  they  needed  and  who  are  now  sup- 
fjorted  by  the  public— in  jail§  or  other  State  or  P>deral  institutions.  * 

It  include.^  the  nmny  cliildren,  eager  to  learn,  but  deprived  ofay 
decent  education  by  disruption  and  disorder  in  their  classrooms  ancF 
fear  of  physical  harm.         '  ' 

Therefore  we  urge  the  (^ongress  to  take  a  number  of  ste^s. 
'  Now  whnt  you  are  doing  here  .is'certainly  a  very  necessary  and 
important  first  step,  which  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of ^ tlie  public 
the  prqblems  of  victims  of  a{jsault  in  the  schools  and  the  legsul  pro- 
ceed u  res  which  prevent  effective  [)rosecution  of  criminals  who  terror- 
ize our  schools.  •     •  •  *^  • 

NKKI)  AI/rr.UVATlVK  KOrCATiONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

We  need  to  appropriate  additional  funds  so  that  the  youngster  who 
cannot  adjust  in  the*  regular  school  situation  can  be  helped  in  alterna- 
tive educational  Settings  in  the  public  schools.  Aj id  here  I  want  to 
say  that  there  is  a  whole  segment  of  youngsters  where  the  disruptive 

behavior  is  c^nni^cted  with  the  failure  to  learn.  '   •  *** 

~.  ^-   J 

» iSfrr  ."MoiIpIh  nnd  Strntfglos  for  Clmnirp,"  Iionrlnj*  (»f  Sept  17,  I07r> ;  appendix. 


Wherf  i  cfeifd  has  been  to  kindergarten,  first  grade,  second  grade^ 
third  grade,  fpnrth  grade,  and  has  still  not  learned  to  rea,d,*  to  write, 
.and  to  fij^ure,  the  .child  each  year  has  m  greater  and.  greater  belief 
that  he  wijl  never  learn  tliese'tbiiigs.  He  has  bew'hi  a  clas&i1)om  set- 
ting %vith  a  blackboard,,  chalk,  books,  teacliers,'  a^id  other  ^dents 


for  3  or  more  years  and  still  is  nnai)le  to  retid,  to  write,  t(^^jje. 
That  child  loses  hope  of  ever  beifng  able  to  do  those  things  ilf  a 
regular  educatiDniU  setting.  ,  <r  ^   •  . 

There^re  two  basic  adjustments  or  adaptatio^is  children  Tike  this 
make.  Some  of  them  just  retreat.  They  sit  in  the  back  of  th6  room 
and  tiiey  fall  asleep,  pr  read  comic  r books.  They  are  sort  of  sayii^g 
to -the  teaoher,  you  leave  me'  alone  and  I  will  leave  you  alone;  I 
know  I  am  just  not  go\ng  to  make^  it.  -  .  .  ,  ^ 

The  other  group  is  Very  i-esent'ful  of  being  compelled  to  sit  in 
school  in  an  atmosphere  that  reminds,  them  of  failure,  year  after 
year,  and  those  students  become  rather  violent  and  rather  rebellious. 

Now,  sytting  s):ill  and  listening  essentially  from- 8:40  in  the  morn- 
oing  mitil  3  in  thg' afternoon  is  a  most  difficult  thing.  Most  adults 
could  not  sit  still  and  listen  for  thitt  period  of  time.  For  those 
students  who  view  the  classrooni  as  a  place  where  they  have  not 
made  it  during  all  of  these  yeai's,  where  they  cannot  participate  in 
most  of  the  work  because  they  clo  not  have  the  biTsio  skills  that  were 
provided  for  the  niany 'students  in  the  earlier  years,  a  new  atmos- 
phere needs^  to  be  provided.  We  need  educational  settings  that  Ipok 
different  to  the  student  and  gives  the  student  the  feeling  he  is  going 
to  have  a  second  chance  iuMi  different  atmosphere.  The  norjnal 
school  approach  to  the  child  who  has  been  hi  school  for  five  or  six 
years  and  who  has  failed  to  make  it  by  all  the^  standards,  compel- 
ling him  to  come  back  to  that  same  atmosphere  over  and*  over  again, 
is  a  kind  of  a  3i>Vpvocatioi).  to  disruption,  , 

■  .  - 

EARI/V  rUILUiaOOD  EDUCATION^^  ^ 

.  '  '  .  *  -       U*...-.,... . ,   .  . 

In*  addjtion,  to  this  need--for  alternative  settings,  we  ou|:ht  to  be 
placing  a  great  emphasis  on  early  childhood  education.  And  here  I 
arh  not  just  talking  about  extending  education  downwardibut  with 
the  students  that  we  now  have.  c  * 

We  know  when  a  studdit  has  been  in  a  school  for  4  year9t  and  has 
not  made  it,  a  large  prqportibn  of  these  students  do  become  disruptive 
and  violent. ^Therefore,  we  ought  to  tie  concentrating  our  efforts  in 
the  kindergarten,  first,  second  and  third  grades,  to  make  sure  we, 
■provide  whate\er  is  necessary  to  reach^s^euts*duririg  those  years 
so  they  can  have  these  basic  skills  anc]A basic /foundations,  so  they 
get  skills  befoie  thev  develop  negative ;feeHngs  about  themselves— 
.feelings^thrt1J)they  will  never  learn  ttnd  that  they  are  bound  to  fail. 

We  also  need  additional  funds  to  provide  more  security  personnel 
in  the  Nation's  schools  so  that  criminals  will  not  regard  the  schools/ 
as  fair  game  fwr  robbery  and  assault.  '          .  '  V 

Another  thing  which  would  be  extremely  helT^ful  is  action' whic^J 
would  require  school  systems  to  keep  accurate  records  of  crimes  M 
vandalism.  The  terrible  thing  now  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  « 
^  covering  up.  The  fact  is,  without  heariiigk  of  this  sort,  most  wotlld 
not  kno\y  about  school  violence  and  v^ncjalism  except  for  an /oc- 
casional headline  here  and  there.  '  y 
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Just  as  we  keep  national  il^nres  ou  crime  in  other  amis,  ^we  ought 
to  be  keeping  figures  on  these  problems  in  the  schools  so  that 
have  a  notion  as  to  whether  the  ni^thgds  that  we.  are  using  are  s^ic- 
ceeding*  and  whether  the  probleiii  is  hicreasing  or  decreasing. 

We  shouhl  also  provide  additional  funds  for  narcotics  education, 
because  drug  add fction  is  one  of  the  key  causes  of  v-iplence  in  the 
schools*  *       *      .  ^  .  ^  - 

The  Congress  must  make  a  conunitment,i  both  moral  ^uid  financial, 
to  restorer  and  preserxe  the  productivity  and  safety  of  our  schools. 

Finally,  I  want  to  >liank  yon  for  bringing  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public,  and  your  coiitinuing  interest.  I 
do,  however,  wish  to  share  witlu  you  piie  filial  concern.  That  con- 
cern istjiat  we  have  gone  through  a  period  of  15  or  20  yeai*s  unique" 
in  Artierican  educational  history,  in  that  volumes  and  vohunes  have, 
theen  written  that  are  very  negative  iibout^ the  public  schools. 
^  I  hope  that  the  overall  tone  of  these  heaHngs.and  of  4he  pursuit 
here  for  solutions  to  a  very  serious  problem  do  not  result  in  a4ding 
to  that  voluminous  negative  materi^^L  We  do  not  nieed  another 
public  outcry  that  thg.' public  schobls  are  terrihle,  tliat  the  schools 
aiMJ  failing,  and  that  the  schools  can5u)t  be  ssjvag^d.         .0    .  * 

I  submit  to  you  that  part  of  the  resp6nsibility  lor  the  incaVsing 
violeiice  lies  with  some'Of  theset^'very  books  and  writers  themselves. 
Over  the  last  20  years  they  l^ivc  helped  create  some  ideological  sup- 
port for,  crime-  and  viV)rence,  in  viewing  students  as,  a  kind  of 
(^lonial  ujinority  who  are  oppressecU^y  teachers  and  principals  and 
school,  .systcnis,  and  who  are  subjectol^  to  all  sorts  of  /torture,'^^ 
namely;  to  traditional  learning.  Sonu»  say  the  student  who  acjts  oift, 
who  is  violent  and  is  absent  from  school,  who  i'eb^?ls  against  antl  re- 
jects the  regnhitions  of  the  institution,  is  a  great  revohitionary  hero 
who  is  performing  ii  servi(T  for  the  students.  We  should  not  neglect 
that  ideological  atmosphere  which  tended  toigl^orify  Uuylessness  and 
disorder  in  the  name  of  some  sort  of  revohitionary  gains. 

This  is  one  of  the  contributing  factoi's  here  and  I  hope  that  in 
briuiring  all  of  these  facts  to  the  public's  attention,  it"  also  b^brought 
out  that,  overall,  in  fact  ()ur  public  schools  are  doing  an  excellent 
jo!)  for  the  ovwjwhehning  majority  of  our  students.  ^ 

I  know  wharwe  are  examinirtg'here  involvcs.fiomething'that  is  a 
real  prol^lcmv  and  a  growing  problem,  but  we  hlw>uld  not  create  the 
impression  that  parents  slundd  not  send  their  cjuldren.to  schools 
hecause  they  are  unlikely  tf)  conu*  hoiiuv  someday  ni  one  niece, 
because  that  is  just  not  true.  '  1 

Thank  youfc>  ] 

..  .  V   '  ■  ■,        ,  ;  /  : 
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Statement  of  ' 

■  •  .' 

Albert  Shanker     '  » 
President  i 

)  > 

American  Federation  of.«Teachers 


at  the     •  .  , 


U.       Senate  Subcommitte'e  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  ^  ^ 
*'  ■  .  .        <  .  ■  . 

.  •         .  ^    Wednesday,  April  16,  197 5»  .  * 

Washington,  p/c.      "        -S^  ♦ 

^  ■• 

Many  authorities  on  education  have  written  books  on  the- importance  of 
pcoduciug  an  ^effective  learning  environment"  ih  the  schools  by  introducing 
•^n^re  effective  methods  of  teaching.    None  of  tliem,  however,  seem  to 
dnderstand  the    hocking  fact  that  the  learning  en\a.ronment  in  thousands- 
]ipon  thousands  nf  schools  is.  filled  with  violence  and  danger. 

Violent  crime *has^ entered  the  Sdhoolhouse  and  teachers  and  students  are 
learning  some  bitter  Wessons.  .  ^  # 

Let^s  take  a  look  at  this  school  year  (1^974 -197 5)  in  one  major  city  - 
New  York.  j^For  the  first  five  months  of  school,  31  incidents  involving  hand' 
gunsf  have  occurred,  'including  shootings,'  armed  roDbery',  attempted  rape  and 
attempted  suicide. 

There  were  4'?4  assaults  on  teachers  ancf  other  professional  staff  members 
for?  the  first  fivf  months  of.  the  school  year*    At  that  rate,  there  will  be 
close  to  a  thouoani  assaults  on  teachers  ify  the  end  of  the  school  yea^  in 
school  1?uil'iinqs  injihe  City  of  New  York. 
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This  ties  in  with  the  d^^pj^Sic  incii^a'se  in  putlic  school  arrests  that 

■      '  .       ^1  ^ 

'  have  taken 'place  in  1974:    Frpm  Sep^irt;^^r-  1974  through  February  1»7£,  there 

were  612  arrests  in  the  public  schools  of  New' •York  City.    During  trte»  saTne 

period  a  year  ago  -  September  197  3  through  February  1974     there  wire  313 

arrests,  an' increase  of  95.6%, 

According  to  Nfew  York  Ci'^  Police  Department  statistics: 


+io.Il% 


1973  , 

'  ■  1974 

Jtavenile  arrests  of  persons 
under  16  years  of  age  » 

23,600 

2^,979 

Youth  arrests  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  16"  and  20 

53,531 

^9,r84 

Juvenile  arrests  for 

7  Felonies 

Misdemeanors 

14,837 
5,638 

16,764 
"6,256 

These  statistics  are  part  of  a 

nationwide 

pattern 'of 

'crime. .  .statistics  Vhich  clearly  illustrate  that  schools  are.  dqu loncfer 

isolated  frpm  crimes  of  physical  violence*  ^ 

While  major  cities  and  school 'systems,  under  pressure  from  teachers  and 
'  *\  ,  ■     .     ^     ^        i       ■  ' 

parents,  have  taken* steps  tb  protect  both  school  employees  and  students, 

I  •     "  -  ' 

their  effar\t«,  on  the  whole, -have  not' been  effective.        .  ,  v 

WHY?' 

victims"  OF  ASSAULTS  (TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS)  ARE  REUICTANT -TO  REPORT  THEM 
AND,  TO  PRESS  CHARGES  BECAUSE  OF  THE  ALL-f OOrPREVALEbfT  STRATAGEM  OF  ' 
SHIFTING  BLA^C  FROM  THE  ASSAILANT  "TO  THE  VICTIM  HIMSELF.  ^  • 
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A  pupil-victim  who  has  been  mugged  and  haKi  several  dollars  t«ken  from 

him  may 'be  accused  of  having  "invited"  the  attack  by  (parrying  too  much 

ihoney  with  him.      Teacher  victims  may  be  accused  of  haying  "i5rovoked,"  • 

assault  by  demanding,  for  example,  that  a  student  return  to  his  classroom 

rather  than  "cut"  cla^s  .and  loiter*  Jn  the  cafeteria.    The  assailants  soon 

learn  that  they  can  continue  in  their  actions  with  virtual  impunity  because 

the  innocent  victims,  instead  of  receiving  of ficiar  support,  are  themselves 

denounced  when  they  ask  for  help*     '    '  , 

THE  LEXSAZi  PROCEDURES,  AS  THEY  NOW  OPERATE,  PRgVENT  EFFECTIVE 'PROSECUTION 
OF  THOSE  ACCUSED  OF  ASSAULT.  ■ 

 !   ( 

The  accused  now  has  attorneys  and  civil  liberties  .organizations  available 
to  him  in  the  exerci&e  of  his  right  to  due  prOcesfe,  but,  in  many  instances, 
the  victim  of  the  .assault  is  left  to  his  own  devices  in  pressing  his  c*se , 
The  result,  time  and  again,*  is  that  the  amateur  "(whether  he  be  teacher, 
student  or  principal)  is  no  match  for  the  legal  expe'rtjs  on  the  *ot?her  side.  • 

■ .  ■  .   ^-  ■  •  * 

The  assailant  $roes  free.    The  teacher  or  student  victirp,  if  he  is  lucky, 
5an  transfer  to  another  school  in  order  to  be  spared  t;he  anguish  of  being  *  / 
assaulted  by  the  same  person.  "  ^  '  * 

In  additidp'^  on  January  22nd  the  United  States  .Supreme  Court  ruled  in 

Goss  et  al  V. 'Lopez  et  a  1  that  students  have  a  coiTsilbitutinonal  right  not  to 

 ^  ■  ',  ^     ^  ■      *  ' 

be  suspende(i  for  mi&behavior  unless  they  are  f^^st  afforded  due  ^process 
rights  -  the^t'ight  to  be  irlformed  of  the  reaSDn*f or-the  propo/ed  suspension 
and  the  right  to  a  hearing.    This  ruling  applies  to  suspensions  up  to-ten  day 
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Longer  suspensions  might  r^equire  additional  due  process  protections.  There 
Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ruling  will  only  serve  to  create  further  ' 
difficulties  for  teachers  and  schools  already  overwhelmed  by  discipline  problems 

the'  courts  are  powerless  to  act  because,  even  when  they  find  that  a  student 
19  "danget^ous^v.to  himself  and  to^th^sse  around  him,  there  are  no^speciat>  •  ^ 
school  '  or  institutional  facllfties  available. 

Those  engaging  in  repeated  acts  of  violence  know  that  this  lack  exists 
and  that, -except  for  the- most  violent  of  actions,  they  are  free^to  do  as 
they  piease..  * 

What  is  needed  as  a  long  range  solution  for  the  disruptive  3rhd/or  violent 
student  is  not  expulsion,  bvift^  rather  a  different  educational  setting  -  ^e 
that^  caters  to  his  special  needs ...  fdisticict  from  the  setting  for  the  other 
children,'  who  can  then  go  abou4:  their  studies  free  of  constant  disturbance,) 
The  only  reason  we. are  faced  with  the  problem  of  pupil  suspensions  and  ^ 
expulsions  is  that,  while^^ve  seem  to  care  enough ^about  t>he  child  to  preserve^  i 
even- a  single  day^s  schooling,  we  do  not  seem  to  ca^re  enough  to  provide  the 
funds  fo.r  schooling  that  will  work.    What  the  disruptive  student  needs  is/.  ^ 

alternate  facilities  where  his  individual  needs  are  given  sympathetic  and  *  

.^skillful  attention.  \ 

«   -vV  ft  *  ft  *  A  * 

Wg  have  pat^  a  aruel  and  unconscionable  price  by  accepting  violence 
as  a  way  of  life  in  our  schools.  "The  price  includes  physical  and  psychological 
injury  to  countless  thousands  of  parents,  teachers  and  pupils.    It  includes 
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,  the  social  burden  oS  the  ipany  emotionally  disturbed  or  disruptive  students 
who  have  not  been  given  the  alternate  educational  settings  they  needed  and 

who  are  now  supported  by  the*  public       if\  jails  or  other  stdte.  or  federal 

.'*•.• 

institutions^  *   ..  '     ,  .       ,  ^ 

It  includes  the  many  c^dldren,  eager  to  learn,  but  deprived  of  a  decent- 
education  by  disruption  and  disorder  in  their  classrooms  and  fear^ of  physical 

harm,     *    ,  \ 

■      ■  ^       *♦  ■    .  '    ■    .       ■    .  ■ 

Tl^refpre,  we  urge  the  Congress  to 

...  bring  to  the' attention  of  the  public  the  problems  of  victims 

of  assau],t  in  the  schools  and 'the  legal  procedures  which  prevent 

effective  .prosecution  of  criminals  who  terrorize  our  schobls; 

«...  appropriate  additional  funds  so  "^hat  the  youngster  who  cannot^ 

adjust  in  the  regula*r  school  situation  can  be  helped*  in  alternative 

educational  settings  in  the  public  scl\ools;  ^ 

,..  allocate  new  funds  for  early ^fcildhood  education  through  the 

.  ,     .    pi^blic  schools  because  it  is  universally  agreed  that,  in  large 

measure,  the  intellectual  development  of  the  human  'being  takes  ^  ^ 

,  place  between *the  ages  of  3  and  6.  ,  Whether  or  not  a  child  has  a 
n  • 

rich  or«tpoor  environment  during  these  early  years,  may  have  a  * 

crucial  effect  "on  that  child's  future; 

...  appropriate  ad^ditional  funds  to  provide  more  security  personnel 
V         .  '  \     r  ■ 

in  the  nation's  schools  so  that  criminals  will  not  regard  the 


4>  schools  as  fair  game  for  robbe'ryfand  assault 


crim 
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provide  additi oral, funds* for  narcotics  education  -  for  drug 
addiction  is  one  of  the  causes  of^violence  in  the  school's . 
.The  Congress  must  make/a  commitment,  both  moral  and  financial,  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  pri^ucitivity  and^pafety  of  our  schools.,.^ 


)  • 
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Senator  Bayu.  Mr.  Harris^  \vl)y  do  yoiv  pot  ^6  nhend  ^lul  we  will 
let  Dr.  Kiernan  be  cl^ajnip  here,  if  that  is  all  right?  '  . 

STATEMENT   OF   JAMES   A.  'HAIIIIIS,   PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  HarriSw  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sqbcQmmittee^ 
I  am  Jiunes  Ha rriB^  president  of  the  National  Education  Associar 
tion.  NEA  represents  nearly  1.7  rrtill ion  teacher-members  in*  adl 
Stalfes  a^iicf "school  districts  throughout  tlie  Nation. 

We,  cQmmend  this  snbconimittee  for  libldmg  these  hearings. 
Violence  and  discipline  are  matters  of  inci\easiiig  concern  to  our 
members^  and  we  welcome  this  ppportunity  to  discuss  this  problem 
with  you., ^  ,i    '  '  ■  :  ' 

Information  aviiilable '  to  the  Natiorial:-  Education  AsscH?iati6n 
indicates  a  greater  public/awav^ire.^s  and  concern  about  ^school 
violence  ai1d  disruption  thjin  at  any,  time  during  the  past  several 

fncidents  pf  physical  assault  have  increased  dramatically;  vaii^ 
dalispi  and  destruction  of  property  are  eveUr  more  awesomet'^luid 
nia^y  schools  are  required  to  tax  5\1  ready  strained  i*esourcg8^to  mefet 
il!f«iH)itant  costs  of  school  insurance.  .  -  ■ 

Amirate  statistics  are  difficult  to  come  by.  Research  niethods  are 
expen^ve  and  inadequate,  and  many/ schofd  administrators  are  re- 
luctant] to  publicize  their  diffieukies  jiit  controlling  the  schools. 

On  their  face,  the  available  data  are  alarm ing<  -  . 

Even  with  the  limitations  whicli  T  have  described,  the  available 
evidence  indicates  that  violence  in  the  scliools  has.  increased  dra-' 
matically  from  1970 ''to  1073.  According^  to^^  r^  Inter- 
national Association  of  School  Security  Directors,  for  example, 
assault  and  battery  has  increased  58  percent;  robberies,  117  percent; 
sex  offenses,  fT2  percent;  and  drugrrelatejd  problems,  81  percent. 

Annually,  the  Raltt^nore  City  sc)]tidol  system  reports  on  vandalism 
in  selected  school  districts,  ranging  in  size  frotn  New  York  City 
to  Waco,  Tex.  The  repoi-t  for  1971-72,  the  latest -available,  covers 
40  systems  out  rtf  a  total  of  over  10,000  nationwide.  Keported  by 
tliese  school  systems  for  107l'-72  was  a  totjj  of  ,808,21()  offenses — 
25(),8JU>  involved  windows;  21,400  Inrceny;  1,422^^ k^^^  the 
remainder  miscellaneous  types.  The  total  cost  to  the  school  systems 
was  $10,245,204.  The  cost  per  pupil  ranged  Uf^^ard  to  $7.B0. 

.  -       -  •  ■  ■  -■'  ■^ 

ANNXrAL  COST  OF  S(?jrQ0I/  VANnAIilS^I  ; 

In  li071,  the  National  School  Public  Relations  Association  esti- 
mated the. annual  cost  of  vandalisni  t«  schools  to  be  $200  million, 
but  varmus  w^riters  on  this  subject  believe  this  estimate  to-be  a  gross 
imderst4xtement.  Recent  estimates  run  as  high  as  $500  mill  ion.  These 
figures  gerterally  do  not  include  insurance  premiums  paid^lind  the 
cost  of  employing  security  guards  and  renovMifig  school  buildings 
wifch  security  equipment  to  prevejit  vandalism. 

How  many  students  out  of  the  total  enrollment  are  guilty^  of 
vandalism  cvcm  v  year  ?  Tlicre  is  no  a nsw'<»r  at  ^'present.  Although  the 
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crime  reports  ^ive  innnlKMS  of  urrt^sts  by  afje,  tlu>  (lata  on 
vtutilaHsm  cover  daniajje  and  (lestriiction of  all  sorts,  with  no 
separate  figures  for  school  vaudj^isni.  Some  school  systems  do  not 
keep  records  and,  in  some  cases,  feutdiers  and  principals  do  not  re- 

o  port,  incidents.  And  it  is  nuwt  probahle  that  no  individn^il  or 
agency"  has  compiled  data.froiu  tW  school  systen^s  that  do  keep 

f  rebdrds.  * 

STUnENT  VIOLKNCK  ACJAINST  TKACUIKR8 

In  its  tO.73  and  lf)74  nationwide  opinion  polls  of  sampled  of 
public  school  teachers,  NEA-Research  iisked  this  question :  "Have 
you  as  a  teacher  been  physically  attacked  or  have  ^^ni  ha^  your 
personal  property  maliciojiisly  (iJ^ua^cd  by  student  this  school 
year?"  In  11)7:^,  percent  of  tlie  sjjmple  reported  that  tliey,  as 
teachers\  had  been  physically  attaclied;  and  in  1074^  3.0  perceht. 
In  otfier  word^^,  from  the  o])eninfi;  of  school^  in  September  1978  to 
early  February  1974,  when  the  quest ionhiiire  was  sent  to  the 
teachers-  this  was  half  the  school  year— about  ()4,()()0  had  been 
physically  attacked  by  students.  N()  doubt  some  of  these  teachers 
requirecr^nuMlical  attention  and  lost  time  away  from  scl^bol  for 
recuperation. 

Senator  Hay M.  Could  I  interrupt  lon^  enough  to  ask  what  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  who  were  (juestioned  responded^  I  am  really 
concerned  about  the  Inatter  you  have  ritised,  and  that  Mr.  Shanker 
raised  previously.  Statf  and  I  were  discussing  the  *other  day  the 
,  general  fear  of  teachers— for  a  niunber  of  reasons — to  report  these 
attacks.  " 

Mr.  Harris.  I  do  not  have  the  Hgures  on  tho.se  that  responded  in 
my  testimony.  I  do  have  the  Imcku])  studies,  and  I  assimu^  that 
'nuiterial  has  been  provided  to  the  comniittee,  and  we  will  make  an 
effort  to  scan  tliat  in  just  a  second. 

Senator  Hayit.  I  am  interested  to,  see  whetlier  teachers  would 
respond  to  that  (juestion  more  leadily  if  it  wei^&  asjged  bvj^ilf^ 
organization  rather  than,  in  an  official  .survey,  ^ither  by  another 
•    school  group  or  by  a  comu)ittee  like 'ourselves.  .  *.  . 

Mr.  Harris.  Student  violence  against  teachers  is  also  exhibited  in 
malicious  damage  of  teachersV  personal  property.  In  1973,  7.4 
.  percent  of  the  teachcjrs,  or  about  ir)(;,()()0,  luul  had  their  persoijal 
property  niali(.ionsly  (hujiaged  by  students;  in  1974,  11.4  percent, 
or  about  1>4:^S()()  sutlered  this  type  of  student  violence.  Over  I 
y^ai  s  time,  the  number  of  teachers  havjng  their  personal  prop,ei-ty 
damaged  by  students  increased  about  50  percent.  Repair  ilud  re- 
fdacement  of  damaged  ])roperty  mean  out-of-pocket  expanses  for 
teachers,  but  no  .studies  of  this  area  have  been  made. 


STl'DEXT  VIOI.KXC.E  AOAINST  OTIIKR  KTUDENTS 

This  ty])e  of  violence  covers  as.saults  and  intimidation,  stealin^, 
(lam^igiug '  or  destroying  other  .students'  personal  property,  and 
riots.  In  1974  XK.V  Research  asked  teacliers  in  the  opinion  poll  if 
stiulent  violence  wtx^  n  problem  in  their  schools;  ^2:1.2  percent  re- 
plied affirniatively,  :5.*Aper(ent  reporting  that  it  was  a  major  problem. 
However,  lU)  nationwi<lo  data  on  thj  types  of  violenrfe,  nund)ers  of 
^students  involved,  etc.,  are  available': 
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A4id  then  tluMo  is  the  pmhl^m  of  luaintaiiiinfx  order'  in  the  class- 
room^^IIow  iuik^Ii  ()f  his  or  her. teaching?  time  must  a  teacher  use  for 
disciplining  finrnly  students,  tjhie  that  is  thus  h)st  from  instnic- 
o  tipn?  No  e«tiTni\tes  aix»  avaihibU^  on  the  proportion  of  teachei-s'  time 
given  to  this  duty.  However,  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  problem 
.can  be  gotten  froin  teachers^  ivsponses  to  opinion  poll  cpiestions. 
In  1068  aiid  apiin  in  1971,  NKA  Research  asked  this  question 
•     "Below  is  a  list  of  possibU>  problem  ai-eas  for  teachers.  To  what 
extent  haye  ymi  found  each  of  them  a  problem  in  your  school 
/diiHufT  ^be  past  year?"  For  "classroom  management  and  discipline," 
the  percentages  iiulicating  flmt  i^  was  not  a  problem  remained 
about  the  same--;i0.r)  iiv  11^68  and  JW.l)  in  1071— but  the  percentage 
^  reporting  disciplii\e  a  .minor  pioblem  dropped  from  45Ji  to  f30.O, 
and  the  percentage  reporting  it  as  a  major  probleiVi  increased  from 
115.2  to  21.2:  ^  — 

Also  in  1071,  NEA  Research  asked  teachers:  "What  do  you  think 
are  the  biggest  problenis  with  which  the  public  schools  in  your 
conununity  must  deal  T*  I,n  a  list  of  12,  discipline  ranked  second  be- 
hind finances,  being  checked  by  (H)  percent  of  the  teachers.  Although 
data  for  more  ivcent  years*  ai'c  iiot^  available,  informal  remarks 
-from  teachers  indicate  that  classi'ooin  discipline  is  becoming  more 
and  nu)re  a  nuijor  problem. 

^  OTHER  K\1DKNCK 

Again,  teacher  opinion  in  NKA  Research  polls  gives  a  sort  of 
answer. 'in  lOjRO,  :U.O  percent  of  the  teachers,  considering  the 
students  in  the*ir  own  schools,  reported  that  tthey  thought  more  in> 
.structk>n  regarding  the  impoitance  of  a  system  of  laws  and  respect 
for  the  huv  was  needed.  Asked  the  ^ame  question  in  1071,  41'  per- 
cent so  repbvjtgd. 

Vaiulalism  ami  school  violence  arise  from  soinc\Vhat  different,  and 
more  complex  cjnuses  than  that  which  existed  10  or  even  fj  years 
ago.  Conditions  which  contribute  to  the  curi-ent  situation  incUrde 
depersonalization,  alieimtion,  outmoded  discipline  pt*actices,  racial 
/  hostility, rand  increased  use  of  violj>nce  in  the  society  and  in  the 
world*  as  a  means  of  solving  problems. 

Cfne:  I'here  is  an  increasing  depersonalization  ol  the  society  and 
of  social  institutions,  includhig  tjie  schools.  ^Community  and  family 
bonds  are  no  longer  close  knit  due  in  part  to  such  factors  as  popu- 
lMtion*g?owth,  iirbani/ation,  niobility,  and  advances  in  technology.  ^ 
Two:  Today  s  youth  may  feel  increasingly  alienated  from  the  soci- 
ety and  social  instiliWions  as  a,  result  of  silch  factors  as  the  curi-ent 
.  economic  difficulties  and  the  disillusioimient  arising  fron/  such 
national  tragedies  as  Watergate  and  fhe  hostilities  in  Southeast 

Asia.  L  ' '  - 

Three:    Schools  themselves  have  contributed  toyalienation '  of 
students  because  Of  inflexible  and  outmoded  disciplinary  and  edu- 
cational practices,  inadequate  and  unrealistic  learning  materials  and 
practices,  aiul  institutiojial  inflwcibility  in  meeting  individual  stu- 
.  dent  needs.  '  . 
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Four;  Schools  have  been  in  u  state  of  fhix  (luring  the  past  several 
years  as  a  byprdduct  of  elToils  to  eliminate  dii^eriminution  and 
segregation  from  American  public  education.  Public  opposition  and 
liostility  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  scliool  officials  have  con- 
tributed dramatically  to  difliculties  in*  school  districts  Mtidergoinc 
change,  Retracking,  i-esegregation,  pnshouts,  and  other  "second 
generatioii^^  desegregation  problems  have  further  disillusioned  many^ 
students.  . 

Five:  Students  Uiemselves  see  thn<  violent'e  is  a  fundamental 
\vny  of  life  in  our  soi^iet^.  The^  reliai,ice  on  military  foive  as  a  means 
of  solving  problems  at  the*  national  level  is*  'possibly  even  less 
significant  than  students^  observations  of  adult  violence  and  use  orf 
force  in  their  daily  lives. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point,  the  11)72  report  of  tlje  New  York 
State.  Commission  on. the  Quality,  Cost  and  Financing  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educatiou  is  worth  citing; 

No  yohttton  tf)  violence  In  tlic  hcIiuoIh  Is  Ukely  until  vloletuv  In  the  Ntithiit 
Ih  brought  under  control.  In  recent  yeara  violence  has  come  to  almost 
endemic  l?i  thiH  Nation  and  the  Tommlsfrlon  sees  little  hope  at  the 'moment 
for  reducing!:  It.  Violence  Is  lUJ  over  the  world — In  Vietnam,  In  Ulster,  In.  the 
Middle  KaHt.  Running  for  otDse  here  at  home  has  become  dangerous.- 

-  Stephen  K.  Hailey  in  his  report,  '4)isruption  in  Urban  Public 
Secondary  Schools,"  identified;  seveiiil  school  practices  that  often 
foment  dissatisfaction. 

They  are  as  follows:  Lack  of  student  ipvolvenient  in  setting 
school  policies;  obsolete,  overcrowde^l  facilities  which  indiice  noise, 
fati^Jue,  and'  alienation;  undue  restrictions  ,ou  behavior;  cross- 
cultural  clashes;  arbitrary  classification  of  students  in  secondary 
school  programs  and  in  career  roimseling;  the  increasing  politiciza- 
tion  of  the  schools. 

The  increasing  dependency  on  short-range  measures,  such  as 
corporal  punislftnent,  suspensions  or  'expulsions,  police  in  the 
schools,  and  detention/isolation,  is  Jmiticularly  depressing.  While 
such  measures  sometimes  appear  to  be  necessary  in  specific  situa-/ 
tions,  reliance  on  th^m  is  selt-defeating  and  lessens  the  opportunity 
for  effoi'ts  to  reform  d isci pi inai»jr  practices  and  to  (^eal  *  with*  (he 
underlying  causes,  of  disruptive  l)ehavior.  •  « 

School  practices  should  be  reasonable,  fair,  and  coneistent,  but 
dependence  solely  on  discipline  increases  the  difficulties  in  resolving 
'  the  problems  we  are  here  to  discuss.  Insistence  upon  such  practices 
without  offering  positive  jUterifatlves  is  self-deluding  and  can  only 
contribute  to  what  we  view  as  gross  neglect  of  the  real  needs  of 
millions  of  American  students.  .   .  f 

The  fact  ir that  many  traditional  methods  of  school  disciplme 
are  no  longer  appropriate.  Schools  which  i^ely  on  them  in  isola- 
tion are  traveling  bn  a  different  path  than  young  people  today,  and 
the  gap  between  the  institution  and  the  students  is  widenmg  because 
communication  in  such  situations  has  become  virtually  impossible. 

REASSESSMENT  OF*  NATIONAL  F.Dl'^^'ATIONAL  GOALS  NECESSARY 

Whdt  is  necessary  is  a°comj>lete  reassessment  of  our  national 
educational  goals  and  values,  and  a  redirection  of  pur  national  re- 
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sources  to  insure  that  no  child  will  p»t  a  j)oorer  ^duration  tlnuf 
any  otIuM*  iHM  ausl*  of  his  or  her  rare,  ethnic  ^roup,  lan^uag(?;  ecouomic 
status,  relifjion,  or  <MiUural  hack^round.  It  is  necessiuy  that  \\:e 
►  mneniher.  that  the  fuiulaniental  purpose  of  the  schools*  is  to^ 
increase  edticational  opportunity, •  rather  than  to  restrict  it.  New 
e/forts  aie  necessary.  '    *  ^  ,  - 

'  One:  One  approach  that  can  he  dealt  with  at  the  Federal  level 
would  he  thnni^h  the  estal)li.slnneut  *of  a  national,  burei^u  within 
IIKW  wifh  adequate  staff  4ind  ^  funding  to  deal  \yith  problems  of 
^•outh  in  the  schools.  Such>Ui  office  cotdd  serve  as  a* vehicle  to  builS 
national  moinentuin  to  eliminate  problems  of  educational  neglect, 
to  assisY  in  developing  <ruidelin^s  for  .studenr  involvQmeut^  and  for 
coiistructive  ivsponse  in  instances  \)f  stud(»iit  disruption.  This  office 
could  liold  hearings  and  release  re|^orts  on  such  Issues  ys  student 
pushonts,  di.sci  uninatory  uses  of  standardized  4ests,  tracking  and 
ability  grouping,  and  yortth  in  trouble.  The  office  could  serve  as  a 
beacon  for  school  leaders,  ^parents,  and. students  aUke  in9>helpinjQ: 
bring  the  scliools  hack  together.  -  V 

♦  Two:  A  national  campaign  to  eliminate  violence  in  tji'e  schools 
and  in  the  society  is  of  utmost  importance.  ^National  -  leadership 
could  work  to  establish  a  moral  climate  that  would  save  countless 
lives. mid  enable  education  to  resunie  in  ,iiiaiiy  schools  now  para- 
lyzed by  fear  and  conflict.  Pa.ssage  of  legislation  to  restrict  the  sale 
and  use  of  liandguifs  and  other  ariiiaiuents  would  be  oidy  a  begin- 
ninij  .step,  •  • 

Three:  National  etFoi^ts  *t(^  eliminate  educational  neglect  must 
nM'ognize  that,  it  should  be  not  only  coin plilsory  for  children  .to 
attend  scliool,  but  coiupuLsory  for  schools  t(J  attend  children.  Too 
many  .schools  ^ittempt  to  mold,  children  to  fit' the  institution, 
rather  than  adapt  to  their  needs.  Instead  of  excluding  children  from 
the  schools,  school  boards  and  State  officials  should  have  a  mandatory 
responsibility  to  provide  free  pul)li<^  eduf^ition  for  every  child  in 
this  country. 

^our:  Viable,  con.structive  educational  alternatives  within  public 
'educational  systems  to  meet  special  student  needs  should  be  made 
po<;sible  through   allocation   of  additional   Federal   resources  to 
every  .«?chool. 

Five:  Federal  suppoit  should  be  mitfle  available  to  train  teachers 
in  new  a pj^) roaches  toward  s(^diool  disruption,  discipline,  student  in- 
volvement, and  especially  Inmian  relations  and  crosscultural  ^duca- 
tionr  Such  sup])ort  could  come  in  flie  form  of  tjie  former  Nationa^ 
Defense  Education  .Vet,  which  offered  subsidies  to  selected  teachers 
for  advanced  study  in,  areas  determined!  to,  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. This  Nation  has  no  greater  national  interest  than  our  children, 
and  I  ask  for  yonr  support  to  ludj)  our  Nation's  ^ea-cliers  to  do  their 
jol)  even  better.  ^ 

The  NFA  obviously  bus  many  cfi)ncerns  over  the  incidence  of 
violence  in  the  schools.  We  .stand  rejidy  to  join  in  a  national  effoil 
to  eliminifite  violen^^  and  disruption  iii  the  schools  through  positive 
approaches  *  which  w  ill  help  every  cirild  ol)t(iin  the  best  kind  of 
education  that  he  or  .she  needs  and  wants,  "^'^  - 
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Introduction  *  ^ 
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Kdut/t,onal  nc«lcct  »s  shown  .n  many  wa>s.  I  ndcrly.ng  all  ol  ihrmMs  ..  nlavs^c• 
.tadurc  to/onccntratc  on  the  central  purpose  ol  the  schools  helptn>i  students  to  Uarn. 
When  stijUcnts  reiognize  this  root  ot  neglect,  vu)lente  Ls  one  result. 

NEA  Project  NeRleit  team  studying  violence  in  the  schools  was  uivited  to  , 
Comp/.n.  California.  Coinpton's  schools  are  not  the  most  violent  m  the  nntu.n.  nor  art 
Cilirynla's.  But  Compton  was  a  rewarding  place  to  visit  because  Us  problems,  growm^ 
unplanned  change,  unfamibar  challenges,  and  lack  of  commilnicat.on  are 
..n  tc,  citrfsahroughout  the  country  that  are  struggling  to  provide  decent  schools. 
Itt'n.  spch  problems  make  people  forget  the  students  who  are  m  the  school  now.. 
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a>mptoO  was  rewarding,  loo.  bVcause  the  team  met  some  of  those  students. and 
s»nie  of  tie  people  w^o  have  not  fprgotten  them.  Parents,  school  staff  members,  and 
/..mmuliity  leaders  a^  vvell  as  students^all  gave  the  team  some  parts  of  answers  to  the 
probletns  of  educational  neglect,  •  '  t- 

"We  Just  Survive.** 

*  Statistics  on  violence  in  the  schools  show 'that  in  the  past  four  years,  assau^t^ 
increased  58'perrent;  sex  offenses,  62  percent;  drug-related  crimes.  81  percent;  a^d 
robbery;  1 17  percent.  The  statistics  are  only  estimates.  But  even  if  they  wert'  at,curate 
Ihey  still  couldn't' express  the  effects  of  violence.  When  violence  becomes  a  known  and 
accented  part  of  the  school  experienpe.  everybody  in  the  school  community  K  a  victim. 
Not  only  the  people  who  suffer  violence,  but  everyone  who  witnesses  it.^veryone  who 
is  aware  of  it;  iJes  the  confidence  to  walk  ^he  halls  without  caution.  Preoccupatum 
with  personal  pli>sical  safety  drains  awayT^ome  of  the  alertness  and  energy  that  shoiHd 
Ro  into  learning  and  tea.  huiR.  The  young  men  and  women  who  exl<.rt.  who  beat,  who 
kill,  have  been  damaged,  too   they  have  become  callous  to  some  kmds  ot  pilin. 

California's  schools  are  onlv  the  nmi\  most  violent  in  the  nation  Yet  in  Cali- 
fornia durini>  every  month  of  1973.  theYe  were  about  28  assaults  on  school  protessiona 
personnel.  9  on  peace  officers  and  74  on  students.  Every  month,  siudents  were  caught 
with  guns,  knives,  or  bombs  120  limes;  vandalism  or  theft  (.ccurred^,lv^79  times.  In 
Compton.  just  outside  Ixis  Angtles,  a  student  was  shot  to  death  un  IT)74.  Most  rc- 
eenlly.  a  student  was  killed  in  a  l,os  Angeles  high  Uhool 


Visit  an  English  class  in  Compton  High  School.  It  may  be  like  classes  m  your 
school-  if  so,  you  know  it.  Or  mavbe  there  are  classes  like  this  somewhere  else  in  your 
district,  and  you  don*t  know  it.  .  .  You  pa^  tlie  guard  at  the  school  dooj  with  a  nod 
and  a  smile  and  no  questions  asked,  because  your  appearance  is  respectable.  A  lew  ot 
the  siudents  in  the  big.  echoing  cofridor  stare  openly  at  you-  most,  talking  and  hurry- 
ing, i^ore  you.  Echoes  clatter  against  the  dun.  gleaming  walls  of  the  staircase  that 
leads  to  the  basement,  Near'the  F)ottom  lounge  three  young  men.,  I  hey  seem  excep- 
tionally large  and  they  stare  at  vou;  they  areft*t  hurrying,  they  have  nowhere  to  go. 
You  d(m*t  quicken  your  pace,  but  ^you're  glad  to  get  inside  the  classroom  with  the 
teacher  and  the  students.  The  teacha  persuades  the  students  to  be  quiet  enough  so  he 
can  tcIPthem:  Here's  someone  who  wants  to  ask  about  violence  in  the  schools.  But  the 
classroom  wall  is  thin  and  it  doesn't  rea(  h  the  high  basement  ceihng-  you  still  hear  the 
laughing  and  shouting  in  the  corridorr-.  - 
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Whai  ,ire  the  must  cotnmcm  kihds  of  violcnc/ ii\  the  Campion  schools?  A  dreadful 
quc&ticm,  but  it  must  be  answered.  And  the  answer  isn't  unexpected:  i'xioTtion  and 
assault.  Almost  a  third  of  the  students  have  been  victims  of  assault;  more  than  two- 
thirds  have  been,  witnesses.  Elementary  school  pupils  have  b^een  especially  subject  to 
extortion."  J 

It  isn't  unusual  ttJnnd  a  student  car/Wng  a  weapon,  concealed  or  unconcealed. 
Student  lockers  have  blen  permanently  Wlfed  shut  so  bombs  and  Runs  can't  be  kept 
there.  In  the  dislrut's  most  affluent  high sychool,  some  {[parents  are  said  to  provide  their 
children  with  ^i\v\s  lor  self-defense,  Thoy /carry  them  in  their  attache  cases.  That*sthe 
<mlv  school  wherb  '*hard"  drugs  are  a/rtral  problem,  but  wine  and  marijuana  are  used 
throughout  the  district. 

h's  the  (cmibinaticin  of  weaponyand  ej^tortton  that  caused  the  killing  at  Compton 
High.  li  regular  extortion  victin/ was  informed  that  he'd  have  to  pay  more  in  the 


luture.  When  ibe  day  c  ame  andy 
resourecs,  in  desperatio^i  pulled 


pay 

collector  approached,  the  victim,  al  the  end  of  hi* 
i  gurr'and  shot  him. 


The  act  becawie  a^talj/tl6  of  school  violence.  PeopFc  whose  schools  are  free  of 
killing  can  shake  their  head/ it  it^  Criminologists  can  tty  to  classify  it:  manslaughter? 
premeditated  murder?  sol ^tle fcnse?  temporary  insanity?  All  of  these  <»r  none? 
Responsible  mehibcrs  of/tl(c  school  community  will  instead  examine  its  meaning  lor 
students  ih  school  nbw./         i-  , 

^  Much  ol  the  via4dice  in  the.  Compton  schools  is.  attributed  to  organized  groups, 
often  called  "gangs/'/Some  of  the  groups  are  Afro-American,  some  arc  Chicano-- 
fighting  is  mostly  j/vLniin,  not  between  the  two  groups.  Therp  aren't  any  white  "gangs," 
probably  bccaiisc/aftly  I  percent  of  Compton 's  student  population  is  white  (about  85 
percent  are  A!r«/^merican,  14  percent,  Chicano). 

•  /  '  *  '  ^ 

The  biUlLo!  the  students  refer  to  their  peers  who  commit  violent  acts  as  "them.**' 
"The y  just /lot  crazy.**  "They  come  to  school  sometimes,  but  they  don't  go  to  class." 
How  do  >nysir  sitidents  survive?  By  acting  confident,  unafraid-or  inconspicuous.  By 
being  ortiyk-witicd- and  resourceful.  The  choice  of  strategy  depends,  onL.individual 
person4yf>'  and  on  alignment  in  the  school  hierarchy.  »A  member  of' the  intellectual 
elite /c^s  differently  from  an  ordinary  student,  who  may  just  try  to  be  invisible, 

/A  representative  of  one  organized  group  sees  the  situation  in  practical,  not 
^oto^ical  terms:« 

.  ■  ■  .  .      ■•  ,    '  \ 

"If  1  jisk  you  lo  give  mc  a  dollar,  you  can  cither  give  mc  the  dollar  or  lell  mc  where  you're  ^ 
coming  from.  If  you're  not  afraid  of  me,  and  ifcll  mc  where  you're  commg  from  suppose 
you  need  that  dpllar  for  something~you  might  not  ha^^r  lo  give  it  to  mr/'^^  ■ 

Teachers  see  Jiitlc  - point  in  rcpoVting  violence.  While  an  incident 
teacher  dare  not  leave  the  class  alone  long  enough  to  go  for -help 
Compton  sehools,  the  intercom  doesn't  work. 

Teachers  and  students  both  say  th^PsTudcnt  who  is  reported  to  the  administra- 
tion  or  even  picked  up  by  tht  police  il^kely  to  rctilfm  next  day  as  a  hero.  At  one 
point,  students  who  were  found  outside  school  .duttfng  school  hours  were  taken  to  jail. 
A  young  person  could  decide  every  morning  whether  to  go  to  school  or  to  jail.  Stu- 
dents thus  had  the  chance  to  learn  their  way  around  the  jail  without  having  to  serve  a 
"  long  sentence.  In  any  event, "the  ^^correctional"  instftutions,  local  or  state,  hardly  ever 
ciJfrrcct.  The  situation  yoimg  people  face  on  the  o^iside  doesn't  improve,  citrhef.  T'hose 
jjtudents  who  ser\'e  time  once  are  likely  to-do  it  again  and  again. 
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"The  whiU-s  rail  a\va>.  When  iC);ot  to  be  to(»  mui  h  for  ihein,  tlu  > 
■  turned  it  over  to  us.  And  we're  learning;  just  as  fast  as  \vc  ran." 

Ixt's  .look  .11  the  cii\  ol  C'.ompion.  Many  ol  its  handsome.  r(>iMn>,  two  stnry 
,  hou:»c^  .ire  boarded  u|v,  l^oine  ui  the  owners  eoiildn't  pa\  thru  taxes;  oihirs  ha\e  jusl 
elosed  up  their  hoiise:*  and  ^one  to  Uv  e  somewhere  dse.  Federal  a^ennes  o\>n  ')  perxent 
of  Coinpton's  housing.  BtR  t'orporations  have  moved  m.  allraitei!  hs  a  low  lax  rate. 
Complon  needs  jc^bs  the  overall  unemployment  rate  is  10  pen*-nl.  For  youn^  pe<jple. 
it's  far  higher/yVnd  jobs  are  verv  important  tf)  them,  both  lov  money  and  lor  self 
respect.  But  the  lorporalions  h.nen*t  br(iught  nian\  jobs,  because  wftal  they're  build 
ing  is  ware  houses". 

Compton  would  be  a  line  plaee  for  people  from  I.os  Angeles. to  li\e  141  hi^h  rise 
•apartments  it's  ilose,  and  then-'s  a  freeway.  But  ihr  people  who  live  m  Clomptoti  How 
like  their  one- family  hotises,  the  if  yards  and  wuir  streets.  I'hey  don*  P  intend  to  be 
clt^red  awayH'o  make  room  for  apartment  dwellers  from  the  (Uy.  C>>nipton's  (it\" 
government  points  to  signs  ot  proj;ress  -  last  year  the  majbr  erime  rales  It;  11  between  12 
and  22  pereent.  Fe'deral  resotirees  .ire  being  sought  out.  And  Compton  has  survived^a 
lot  already.  ' 

In  I9t)!7,  around  the  time  ol  the  rrhillion  ip  Walls,  a(rosslhe  I,os  .\ngeles  cit\' 
line.  0>mpton\  population  was  8()  pen  em  white.  The  •'lust  w.ive"  of  .\fro  Amerieaii 
citizens  had  armed  in  t he  50\:  bought  houses^  sfitled  down.  Walls  and  other  events  of 
the  middle  ()(i\  brought  the  prt-ssure  ol  national  issues  to  bear  on  Compton .  White 
>citizens  looked  aiross  the  boumlary  at  Walts,  not  with  (oinpassion.  but  with  .1  shifddcr. 
People  who  lived  in  Watts  needed  more  room;  nian\  ol  those  wh(»  eould.  moved  over 
into  Compton.  Within  two  yrars,  Ooinpton's  popui-tt i<»u  was  moslU  Alro-Amenean. 
By  1974.  it  w.is  imisily  y<)Ung  as  well   the  median  age.vsas  I*). 

More  <»f  Compton's  liti/ens  were  school-age.  and  lhe\  were  (d  a  new  kind.  The 
schools  weren't  prrp.ircd  to  teaih  sliideutsJrom  Watts.  Change  tame,  but  the  teaihers 
.ind  admintslralois  didn't  change.  It  was  1968  before  the  first  Afro  Amcrit  an  high 

'  school  pimeip.il  was  appolntect. 

* 

-  Before  the>  could  adjust  fulls  ,  the  schools  were  further  disorientecl  b>»lhe  eon- 
solidatuyi  in  1 9t)9  nH  tour  systems  to  form  the  Ciomplon  l*nifie<l  Sehool  District. 
Unificition  brought  more  money,* lempf)rarily,  as  the  four  budgets  were  combiiU'd  and 
old,  long  standing  bills  were  paid.  But  t^e  affliieni  e  didn't  last  long.' I  he  new  distric  t 
never  got.  be>oMd  the  **  pro  visional"  orgjini/ational  strut  tin  e  it  started  out  with,  bill 
stiite  support  for  that  structure  ended  in  1971.  Some  people  in  Compton  think  that 
structure  is  expensive  and  full  of  redundancies  n(»  Jtdnimistiativt  posit ions*\Verv  cut. 

Man\   readers  will  rec ogni/e  tliesc  problems  students  and  school  hic*rarchies 
thrown  hastily  together,  without  the  right  kind  of  planting  and  preparation,,  << infused, 
hostik".  Kach  is  tempted  to  blame  what  is  alien  to  him  or  her.  or  to  blame  the  process 
to  say  consolidation  (or  in t egr.it ic»M.  or  redistricting)  is  just  unworkable.  In  laet.  the 
procrss  hasn't  been  given  a  fair  trial. 

Finally,  since  1972  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  bc^h  the  tit\  and  tbe\(hoo| 
district  have  been  filled  by  new  people.  I  he  city  has  a  new  mayor  and  three  tK'W  sehool 
t,  board  members.  Xlie  sehool  system  is  led  by  an  acting  superintendent.  All  these  people 
are  learning  their  jobs  rapidly   but  they  haven't  yet  learned  to  pc)oI  information,  ideas, 
and  objertiNes, 
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**VVc*d  like  lo  talk  lo  the  (school  fioard,  ciiy  govcri^jmcnt,  teachers, 
siiidents,  parents,  juveitilc  authorities)  '  bm  we  don'(." 

(Nunpton  shares  a  rnaj««r  pri)blfm  «»!  nianv  school  distiul*;  in  ihc  I'nilai  S.lalrs. 
Ditferiiii  groups  ol  pcojiV  may  want  the  same  things  to  happen,  may  be  workmg  to 
acc«»mplish  the  same  things  but  eath  group  is  working  m  isoUiion,  For  example,  the 
Parks  and'Recreaiion  Department  may  want  to  set  up  an  after  school  program.  They'll 
do  it  on  their  own.  without  distuv&ing  it  with  the  school§  the  kids  will  be  comjnf^  from. , 
Or  the  tit^r  may  ha>e  the  juoney  lor  a*v(Kational  program-  to  tram  the  gradtiates  and 
the  dropDuts  tjit-  sthoc)U  hadn't  the  far  ill  ties  to  train.  Maybe  the  fiotice  will  sponsor  u. 
course  m  juvemTe  law  but  students  wili  have  to  go  outside  the  schools  to  Ret  it.  In 
Ccimpton,  a  halfway  "house  tor  young  people  released  from'deiention- is  lunded* directly 
by  the  state.  I  he  citv  government  and  the  s(  h()uls  h;i\c  nothing  to  do  with  it^^ in  fact. 
lhe\*re  ^aJd  to  be  hmdcring  It.  ■     _ ■ 

Ihc  teachers,  and  the  school  administration  both  want  good  education,  but  the 
icaihers  aie  lull  of  mistrust.  Why  is  the  central  administration  so  big?  Why  are  there  so 
nunv  vue  ijfini  ipals?  What  are  their  duties?  How  are  they  select^?  They  see  plainly 
that  thf  fn<ue  prnlr^sional  5»taff  leave  the  %»iassroom.  the  more  students  are  left  for 
them  to  teach.  As  lor'students  "It's  disgusting."  sai(J  one  teacher  when  a  colleague  ale 
lunth  with  her  students.  .\sJar  as  the  students  tan  see.  with  very  fcW  exceptions  "none 
of  the  adults  <  ares  anything  about  what- we  tjo  or  >i^at  happens  to  us.  We're  c)nly 
killing  oursejvcs,  I  ht  v  only  get*upset  when  we  bur(j  something  Uown."  "They're  just 
using  us"  to  earn  a  living,  gain  .power;  achieve  prestige.  A  parent  was  a  little  more 
optimistic  "ll's  about  50-50.  About  h;^lf  ol  us  cafe."  .Would  those  who.  care  work 
togrther  to  help  all  students?  One  moihci.  vvtih  a  family  of  boys  anyone  could  be 
proud  of,  responded  this  way:  "Let's  say  I'm  wuh  you  thick  and  thin.  When  the  going 
gets  thic  k,  I  thin  out.  I'm  going  to  thmk  ot  mv  children  first."  It's  hard  enough  to  raise 
one  famiK  with  4  onfident  rand  self  respect, 

'T  have  just  6  months  until  I  graduate.  riM;n  I'll  have  to  support- myself  . 
somehow.  1  could  live  off  my  parents,  but  that's  not  right.  But  how  can  I 
get  a  job?" 

I  he  person  v>hf>  said  this  is  probably  a  member  of  one  of  those  orgaiii/ed  groups 
called  "g.uigs."  He  and  bis  tolleagues  are  asking  for  three  kinds  of  things. 

First,  they're  asking  for  usable  vocational  education  in  the  schools: 

"(takf  many  other  Complon  students.)  I  used  lo' go  to  school  in  LA.  .They  sUrteTdl  lo 
te  ach  us  lomputtTs.  Then  wi-  moved  here,<md  there  w.is  no  rlass.*tio  equipment,  nothing. 
I  w.inied  til  krt«)w  jbout  c  omputers  so  I  tould  get  a  job,  VVe  asked  for  a  course,  but  they 
turned  us  rjff,'*  ' 

Com'J)ton  doesn*t»have  an  adequate  work-studv  program.  *^Ay  of  the  jcib  applica- 
tit)ns  ask  about  experience."  one  young  woman  pointed  out.  "But  how  can  wc  get 
experience  it  wc  can't  get  a  job  without  it?"  A  young  man  wondered.  "What  do  yo.u 
say  when  they  «<sl^  il  ycntVe  ever  been  arrested?  If  V-tui  say  yes.  you  don't  gel  the  job. 
but  if  you  s<iy  no.  they  tire  you  for  lyiivg  " 

The  only'  work  experience  available  to  many  Compton  students  is  in  extortion. 
They  can  learn  about  that  occupatioji  any  week  on  the  evetving^ news,  in  stories  about 
the  polue,  goverjimcnts  at  all  levels,  politicians,  major  ccjrporalions.  It's  not  respect- 
able, but  It  brings  a  good  living.  It's  power  p{)litics.  old  ljstuoned  but  effective  and 
well-public i/ed.  H  doesn't  require  training,  experience,  references,  oj  capital.  No 
wonder  some  of  the  students  who  have  seen  few  benefits  from  respectability  give  it  a 

try- 
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The  second  thing  the  students  want  \s  education  they  i.in  apply,  in  an  environ-  ^ 
ment  where  they  can  learn.  Many  students  ^poke  ol  the  need  for  consistrnt.^fair 
discipline.  After  all,  some  of  the  students  are  running  disciplined  t>rgam/.ai  ions  them- 
selves-why  can't  the  school  administration  jdo^as  much?  Some  O'f  these  sUidenijr  s.iid      |  ^> 
they  could  get  the  violence  ctut  of  the  schot^ls,  |>ut  they  don't  . believe  the  sihools  ofljt'r  ^ 
anything  to  replace  the  violence.  They  don't  see  ljj>w  the  curriculum  relates  to  their 
lives.  Things  that  happened  long  ag»  and  far  away-no  one  explains  hoifV  they  can  help 
/    a  person  live  now  in  Southern  California.  Too  often,  teachers  "expose"  students 'to 
"material"' as  if  they  were  so  many  pieces  of  film-except  that  film  gVts  "developed" 
after  it's  exposed.  What  relafcon  does  a  leader  of  an  organized  group  in  Compion  have 
to  Beowulf  fitting  the  moikter  iii^  Anglo-Saxon  Erngland?  "They  don't  .>sk  on  a  job 
application,  *Who  was. Beowulf?'  "  The  sthool  has  a  responsibility  to  help  students  find 
the  relationshtp—or  Vo  teach  something  m<»re  obviously  "relevant.*' 

The  students  are  asking,  finally,  for  something  to  do  after  school,  in  I  he  evenings, 
on  wcelfecnds.  "There  used  to  be  a  little  gym  where  wc  could  go  and  lift  weights,"  said 
one,  *^but  they  closed  it."  ^  I 

"Wc  have  to  meet  our  friends  in  school,"  another  pointed  out.  "There  isn't 
anywhere  else"-tbut  it  doesn't  leave  much  time  Un  going  to  class.  Extracurricular 
activities?  The  teachers  won't  hold  them  after  school,  and  the  students  won't  come  tcr 
them  before  school.  Anyway,  most  of  the  students  who  once  joined  clubs  have  nu)ved  * 
away,  without  recruiting  anyone  to  take  their  place.  Six  tickets  to  Compton  iUgh's 
football  games  were  sold  last  fall.  "Who's  going  ta  go  to  a  game  when  there's  »o 
band?"  Who's  going  to^take  band  when  they  have  t^ take  turn's  with  the  instruments?^ 
The  students  themselves  had  plenty  of  ideas.  "The*  city  "has  all  those  boarded  up 
houses.  Why  can't  we  have  one  of  them  where  we  could  give  dances?"  In  fact,  several 
of  the  students  showed  a  strong  dt'sire  to  try  (heir  hand  at  business^  When  they  got  a, 
Project-Neglect  teaiTi  member  alone,  the^'  asked  very  practical  questions  about  grants, 
proposals,  managerrtcnt-^how  to  get  things  done.  ' 

"The  schopljs  are  the  battleground  where  society  fights  its  battles." 

From  its  obsjer^^ions  in  Comptoti,  the  Project  Neglect  team  drew  seve1.1l  con- 
clOsions  that  niay  htflp  t)ther  communil ie,s  eoncerhed  ahoni  violence  in  their  schools, 
.  Violence  in  the  schools  isn't  an  isolated  and  bcwililering  phenomenon.  Nor  is  it  just ^ 
"something  in  the  "Air,"  a  contagion**  societal  disease^hijch  students  can  catch  like  .my- 
one  else.  The  schools  need  not  reflect  rvcry  aspect  of  sQciely.  Attaching  ecjucation.il* 
neglect,  with  determination  to  teach  and  detcrrpi  nation  to  If  am,  has  a  chance  of  mak- 
ing thc^  violence  of  t>ur  society  irrcle\aut  10  the  scfaools.  Violence  in  the  schools  has 
specific  calises,  which  jspecifif  groiips  of  people  can  remove,  each  with  thi'ir  own  kind 
of  resources.  ^  -  » 

»       Gdod  communication  between  the  gi<u,ips  inrreases  the  effeil  ol  iheir  eWoilsi  ' 
they  need  to  -make  sure  they're  all  W{>i'king  towards  the  same  goal,  an<l  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort.  But  lack  {>!  communic  ation  is  no  esruse  for  inac  tion. 

Parents  and  Ipeir  Institutions 

Peopllb'Jof  school  age  need  attention  the  right  kind  of  attention^ from  adidts. 
They  need /people  who  respect  them  enmigh  to  set  reasonable  standards  tor  their 
behavior.  They  need  peopfe  who  care  enough  about  tHt  m  to  take  the4inu'  to  see  that 
they  ob&trvt'thcse  standards.  Years  ago.  n<ui  might  steal  an  apple  on  tlu\.coincr  but  *• 
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by  the  tmu-  u>u        honu",  ytnw  .;r.indmot her  Winilil  hi"  w.ntinx;  on  t  he  pou  h  t*)  spiMk  . 
to  yoti  «ihout  il.  It's  not  d  si«;m  t»l'lini'c»r  ri'spt'it  t»  timw  1  4->'<.Mi-i»UUi«)sr  to' make 
her/his  own  nu)r.»l  dcosums.  I  ht>  is- ispn i.tUv  trm*  in  .i  nation  whrn  yonni;  pi'oplr  air 
sysli  rnaiu  allv    rxtludt'ti   from   rtsponsibilil \ .    I  hc  vxcn  isc  of  ri'sponsihilit\  lakes 
piai  iu « .        ,    •     ^  ;j ' 

Manx  parent  s*Ux  l  a  hit  Ui  spetaic  "I  «;an'l  do  n  all  dlonc"  The) dim't  ki\e  to. 
After  all,  li  was  other  people  in  the  ii^mmunity  who  told  \onr  i»ran(!m()lher  ahout  that 
apple.  Nowadiys,  grandmother  may  l)e  in  an  old  peo{)lc\  eomnuinjty  oi  a  .ninsin^ 
home.  Kven  d  she  is^  parents  still  can  get  help. 

/Vic  Churt  h.  If  they  yo  to  i  hiinh.  parents  laij  make  sure  their  ehureh  provides 
spate  ancf  supers ision  for  y<)ung  people'";  ,u  ti\  rt ie>  and  not  just  social  activities.  Some 
jxopie  don't  ha\e  a  gii^  placi  to  sUid\  at  honic;  tlu  ihunh  tan  provide  space  lor 
studyniL;,  and  sf)i»nsor  a  tutormg  program,  too.  It  l  ani  nlist  Noung  people  in  doinu  the 

;*1i(<>|k  ol  thc  ilunrh  helping  old  people,  visiting  people  ui  institutions,  cooking  the 
e^iri  h's  Sunday  dinner.  Ctubs  and  other  ionmuinil\  oigani/at  ions  can  help  parents  in 
similar  wa\s.  The. main  thing  is  to  ask  questions  «nd  make  suggestions  and  ti\  things 
out  until  you  liud  out  what  kind  ol  acti\itiis  the  young  people  want,  and  how  the v 
w.ml  them  organi/i  (1.  I  hey  ma\  just  want  s[)ai  e  lor  a  projec  t  of  their  own,  t  hey  may 
want  transportation,  they  may  want  fSstrut  tion  ^)r  supervision.  Then  what  they  want 
has  to  be  hammered  out  af^ain^t  what  the  church  or  dub  is  able  and  willing  to  provide. 
After  a  trial  ^>eru>d,  the  whole  thing  ma\  have  \m  he  nnegtit iatcd.  tnstanl  success  is 
eomnion  onU  «>n   VX  and  that's  a  good  lesson  lor  both  yi)unti  people  arul  well- 

^tneaning  atUths. 

Puttlti  OJfmnls.  Most  parents  .nr  eligible  to  \  oU  ,  !(h).  m»  the\  lan  work  lo  eleu 
uinclulates  who  will  help  tiu  m.  Schoi»i  hoatd  and  iit\  ilcitions  liasr  the  most  obvitnis. 
efleit  on  iheknuiof  place  i  hildreit  will  grow  up  in.  „  ,  *  ^ 

What  the  s(  hools  leai  h,  t.hc  physical  aiul  mental  < oiiU*?'''  of](jt|)Wol  buildings,  1  he 


ji:|i].alit v,ot  hooks  and  equipment,  the  standa^ls  of  londmt  and  ty[A'  of  discipline,  the 
degtei  ul  dOinoit.MN  aiui  Ntud*  nt  rchponsibditA   in^  ^ilic  schools,  the  availability  ot 

^credible  work  studv  programs  all  c^in  be  dete^tnt'llt  by  si!un)I  board  poli(\  .  Un 
toriunately,  siliool  boards  don't- always  coiueniiate  their  offortson  these  issues,  t  hey 
sometimes  assign  pri«)jily  to  saving  money,  ov  keeping  the  ta\' rate  down,.  In  these 
(ase>,  the  results  of  miseducation  raise  . the  <  osts  of  other  city  ser\iies,  sui  h  as  la\v 

;  cnloriVment  and  public  assistaiu  c.  Howevi  t.  because  the  si  hool  b<»aril  isn't  held 
responsible  tor  those  biuli;ets.  it  loiitinues  ti>  hi>ld  Us  own  budget  down. 

<  ■ 

*  A  lily  yoMinmenl  ean  do  sevet.d  things  to  Kt  \<>ung  pi'opk'  grow  up  with 
eonlidefice  and  sound  ideas.  It  can  i  stabltsh  standaids  of  hmn'sty.  res[)On>ivencss  i<). 
citi/ehs,  iimi  public  scrvne.  It  can  ensure  that  Streets  arc  sdfi^  and  clean:  that  parks  are 
pleas^mt  and  jj^nvenu  ntlv  local  id.  and  that  ibev  have  the  stall  and  facilities  for  games, 
it  (an  establish  equitable  tax-po'licies  that  make  busmesN  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  costs 
ol  nty  services,  it  tan  inrtorce  thi  law  iairlv.  a\ oicf  harassment  and  brMitality,  make  sure 
offenders  are  pumshed.  work  wtjth  other  governrnenis  at  all  levels  to  create  correctional 
institutions  that  emourage  inmates  to  ahaiuton  <  i  ime  .md  help  them  do  so  after  their 
release.  A  city  i an  evdi  take  steps  to  get  liual  indn\iMis  .md  businesses  to  cooperate  in 
woik^ study  programs;  *  *  • 

•■  .         "  " 

<    State  and  national  otlnials  have  less  "inimcdrate  ilfei  t  oqUhe  neigfti)orh(«)d.and 

the  school,  hut  state  Liws  i  an  affe(t  curriiulum.  textbooks,  teaching  conditions,  or 

>tudcnt  rights:  laws  that  affett  tnonev  lan  he  passed  at  t'ither  level. 
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Parents  cun  urge  all  these  officials  to  .utiuns  they  thinkujU  help  tVm  raise  thejr 
children  to  be  competent,  confident,  and  responsible.  Whffrae  officials  do  badly, 
parents  can  question  the  candidates  in  the  next  ^election,,  get  (and  write  down) 
promises- maybe  run  candidates^of  their  own  choosing.  That's  a  lot  of  work-but  the 
chance  of  better  government  isn't  the  only  repayment.  Yciung  peojJle  will  sec  thefr 
parents  putting  in  some  time  and  hard  work  because  they  carjr  about  them.  They'll 
learn  something,  too,  ab'out  the  democratic  process- and  probably  about  perseverance 
io  overcoming  failure.  Jitudents  in  Compton  have  already  recognized  the  power  of  the 
ballot.  They've  started  their  own  voter  registration  drive-und  theyVc  already  gotten 
sotne  opposition.  Somehow  their  registration  volunteer  can't  get  enough  Registration 
forms  for  them.  Compton's  parents  have  an  unusual  chance  to  support  their  children 
by  fighting  beside  them  for  the  voter  education  drive. 

Parenis  can't  do  it  all  alone.  Sometimes  they'll  back  the  wrong  candidale  or  tjie 
wrong  proposal.  Sometimes  they'll  lo^e,  even  when  they're  rigKt-about  an  election  or 
a  school  policy  or  a  household  rule.  But  they  can  make  a  difference,  and  it  can  bt  the 
decisive  difference,  to  their  own  or  someone  else's  children.  - 


School  System  Staff. 

Within  the  limiifs  of  schoof  board  policies,  available  rcsotirces,  and  the  law,  the 
school  system  staff  ii  responsible  for  what  happens  to  students  while  they're  at  school. 
This  responsibility  taJies  different  forms  for  administrators  and  teachers.  ' 

Administrators,  Xom  the  superintendefit' to  the  assistant  principal,  have  to  be 
aggressive  to  get  what  \hey  need  for  their  schools.  Too  often,  they.Tike  school  boards, 
concentrate  on  other  goals-making  "the  schools  look  peaceful,  getting  a  good  reputa- 
tion,  setnifing  a  promotion.  Administrators  who  are  afraid  to  let  the  quality  of  their 
leadership  speak  for  itself  attract  community  suspicion.  **These  folks  just  drain  our 
time  and  money  and  drag  us  down,"  said  one  community  spokesperson.  Adminis- 
trators' real  responsibility  lies  in  securing  the  essential  resources  of  education:  , 

•  Courses  that  will  teach  students  what  they  must  know  -in  order  to  earn  a 
living,*  to  understand  the  histories  and  cultures  .that  affect  their  lives.'  and  to  use 
humanity's  experience  in  making  their  decisions. 

•  Textbooks  and  materials  that  will  interest  students  and  give  them  a  true  picture 
of  the  world.  Administrators  may  get  those  books  and  materials  through  the  school 
board,  the  federal  gAvernment,  private  foundations,  cookie  sales,  oc  writing  and 
duplicating  their  own-ko  long  as  they  get  thepn.  •  - 

•  Modern  liiboratory  facilities- not  just  for  science,  but  for  career  education 
courses-whether  t^ey  get  ^hem  from  established  school  sources,  the  Chamber  ofy 
Commerce,  the  Lions  Club,  or  the  corporation  branch  in  the  industrial  park. 

•  Teachers  who  are  dedicated  to  teaching  the  students  in  their  classes  and  are 
able  to  teach  them.- TJiis  means  administrators  must  build  teachers'  morale.  For  one 
thing,  they  must  recogni/e  and  Support  teachers  who  inspire  the  respect  (rf  their 
students,  especially  of  their  **difficiilt"  students.  Their  assignments  and  promotions 

-and  other  personnel  decisions  mUst  be  obviously  fair  and  based  on  competence  and 
performance.  A  teacher  strike  in  Compton  was  followed  by  concentrated  petty  harass- 
ment of  education  association  and  strike  leaders.  If  they're  driven  out  of  the  system, 
the  morale  of  all  teachers  will  be  driven  lower. 
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Xdftiinistrators'  directives  must  be  precise,  so  that  teachers  an(f  students  know 
exactly  what  the  rules  are.'xhey  roust  back  up  teachers' just  complamts  against  stu^ 
dents-and  students*  just  complaints  agaiijjt  teachers.  They  must  work  out,  with  teach- 
ers, procedures  for  incidents  of  violence,  accident,  or  scbool  disruption;,  and  make  sure 
every  teacher  knows  those  procedures.  In  Compton  as  in  other  schools  across  the 
nation,  these  protedures  should  include  a  list  of  people  v^hip  carv  talk  to  students  and 
^rents  who  are  fluent  only  in  Spanish,  or,  say,  Japanese,  or  Tagalog.  Teachers  who 
.kren't  bilinguaKhave  to  have  that  l^ind  of  support  for. emergencies. 

!  "     "  %  *  u 

Administrators  must  give  teachers  the  means  to  improve  their  teaching  when 
that's  necessary.  The  education '  association  can  help  them  plan  the  courses  or 
counseling  that  teachers  need. 

Among  administrators,  a  principal  has  a  paJrticularl^  heavy  responsibility.  She/he 
sets  the  tone  of  the  school,  lets  teachers  and  students  know  what  to  expect  and  what  is 
expected  of  them.  One  Comptoir-sceondary  school  changed  a  tet  when  it  got  a  new 
principal  this  year.  All  the  teachers  now  teach  reading-thp  reading  that  students  need 
in  order  to  learn  their  subject.  Different  grade  levels  **ovvn"-decorate  and  look  after- 
different  areas  of  the  school.  A  student  advisory  council  meets  with  the  principal 
whenever  they  have  something  fo  discuss.  Students  who  arc  persistently  disruptive  or 
break  rules  in  other  Ways  go  to  A  special  room  where  they  do  their  classworjc^in  a  small, 
closely  supervised  group.  Viotence?  The  Project  ?^eglect  team  didn't  hear  about  any 
serious  violence  in  the  school— another  change  from  last  year. 

teachers  find  it  a  challenge  just  to  keep  on  trying.  lt*s  tempting  to  blame  the 
school  board  ox  the  central  office  or  the  principal  for  everything- bow  can  an  isolated 
teacher  make  up  for  all  their  short  coming^?  It's  very  tempting  when  there  are  fights 
every  jday  in  your  class,  and  last  we^k  you  <o&k  a  knife  away  from  a  student  for  the 
eleventh  time  since  September.  But  a  teacher  who  wants  to  really  teach,  not  just  get 
paid  for  teaching,  has  to  do  more  than  just  try  to  survive  six  periods  a  day. 

The  Project  Neglect  team  got  ideas  from  some  of  the  teachers  in  Compton, 
"Violetice?  No. .  .there  hasn't  been  any  in  this,  class  all  year."  That's  right,  said  the 
students.  No  violence  in  this  class.  What  is  it  about  these  particular  teachers?  Various^ 
students  of  theirs,  questioned  in  undertone,  all  came  up  with  variations  on  one  old, 
scntimental-soVnding  answer:  "She  ores."  In  Compton.  that's  a  very  practical  answer. 
The  teachers  who  care  seem  to  be- the  only  ones  who  are  aljle  to  teach  anything. 
*    ■•  C^'.  ■  , 

Just  caring  is  not  enough  unless  the  students  know  about  it.  They  know  about  it 
in  Compton  when  a  teacher  spends  time  with  them  outside  of  class,  without  being  paid 
to.  That  teacher  could  be  relaxing  or  earning  needed  extra  money  or  going  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  weekend.  Instead,  she/he  is  working  with  studt'nts  on  thei^ school 
problems,  personal  problems— what  ever  they  bring. 

Students  praise^  one  teacher  who  has  overcome  the  limitations  of  a  dry  and 
obsolete  texTTHer  tools  are  a  duplicating  machine  and  a  fine  teaching  style.  She  shows 
she's  serious  about  teaching,  so  students  know  she  cares. 

Another  part  of  caring  seems  ^to  be  recognizing  the  different  personalities  and 
backgrounds  of  the  students.  Students  notice  which  teacfaers  recognize  each  student  as 
an  individual,  which  teachers  takffi  thc  trouble  to  learn  about  their  students'  cultures. 
Long-time  Compton -teachers  hav|  been  asked  to  teach  firjU  middle<class  whites,  then 
middle-Jlass  and  poor  Afro-Ameificans',  and  now  Chicanos,.  Mexicans,  and  Samoans. 
The  school  system  hasn't  given  tfrt^m  the  information  and  support  they  need  in  order 
to  teach  those  students.  Nevertheless,  some  teachers^  have  gotten  that  information 
themselves;  they  get  support  froitt  their  students;  and  they  teach  well. 
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/  "■  •  • 

*I'hc  tc.ichcrs  who  care  c\pc<?t  siiult  nls  in  invt't  ct  riain  si.uiHartls  ol  tn  h.ivior. 
I'hcrc's  a  shade  of  snrpriso  in  the  answci  *'V*irtlcii(  c.'  No.  .  l!^^  Thai  u  .u  Kcr  n(;voi  ^ 
expected  any  violence  in  ihe  ( iassroorn.  Maybe  hci^stiidenls  have  too  miu  h  respeet  for 
her  and  f(U  I henisek  I  S.  ■  '  ' 

Caring   in  ihe  lonvenlional  sense  ol  beini^  an  enth\isiastie  defeiuleiiaof  evnythtnj^  — 
younj»  people  do  isn't  ihe  answer.  The  answer  in  Cotnpion  }ieems  lo  be  doing  ihin]L;s 
that  show  respeet  for  siiulrnis  and  determination  t()  teaeh  ihem. 

.  Every  teaehcr  doesn't  know  by  instinet  how  to  do  these  things.  Oveitoming 
isolation  in  the  rlassronm  is  a  first  step;  teaehers  (an  get  help  from-one  another. 
Through  the  ediienlioii  asstU  Mii(nPihe\  cm  decide  on  standards  and  set  oui  to  bring 
all^t  he  teachers  in  the  system  up  to  those ■  standards.-Hl'hev^  can  put  pressure  on  tjje 
school  system  to  get  the  kinds  «)f  training  the\  need  Any  teacher  who  ean  learn  lo 
teaeh  the  students  in  her/his  class  rnust  have  ample  opportunity  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
handi  the  icaehet  who  can't  oi  "won't  use  that  opportunity  docs  ii(^i  belong  in  the 
clas^room^ 

StudetUs,'  like  thi*  adults  in  the  schools,  can  easily  talk  themselves  out  <>f 
rrsponsihilny.  Kxcuse  is  plentiful. 


•  Students  have  ^teachers  and  parents  .ind  maybe  the  police  all  causing  theqi 
:v;irious  kinds  nf  ironble. 

•  Our  society  gives  them  examples.  High  school  seniors  can't  remember  a  time 
before  the  Cold  War;  sist h-graders' were  b()rn  with  the  first  Kennedy  assassination  ana 
grew  up  with  V^ietnam  on  ry. 

•  The  ccMjnomy  was  bad  lor  most  of  these  students  years  before  the  media— let 
alone  the  President  admitted  it  was  bad  lor  the  nation.  The  uptmployment  rate  for 
young  Afro- Americans  is  usually  about  the  same  as  the  iiiJtional  rate  during  the 
Depression  of  the  19;iO's.  '  . 

•  Morality?  Values?  Look  at  Watergate.  Look  at  corporate  tax  rates.  Look  at  the 

CI  a:  ■  ^   ,  .  • 

^  •  In  short,  the  argument  run<,  wh\  should  .si udcn Is  have,  higher  standards  thari 
national  public  tig.ures?  Standards  u't^h't  gi  t  them  a  there  are  ng  jobs.  Even  a  j(jb 
just  means  pn)bably  [>.iynig  .i  hfgher  tax  rate  than  \;i(iur  employer  and  being  more 
honest  than  some  members  of  tjii- .gov crinnent  lha*l  gets  those  taxes.  I  bis  line  of 
rea.soning.  has  been  f(Wlowcd  by  many  disillusioned  people  in  the  past  lew  years.  Young 
Americans,  just  becausc^they  are  young,  *ire  even  mori-  likely  than  other  Americans  to 
want  instant  re.-iiblts  lor  every  cllort  they  make.  Or  else. 

Or  else  what?  The  only  threat  withm  in  their  power  is  the  threat  of  Wasting  their 
oWn  lives  through  violence,  drunk  driving,  drugs,  just  Hving  to  buy  things,  doing 
notliing  at  all. 

\\>  ni.ikc  that  kind_  ol  llireat,  [x-ople  have  to  be  desperate.  They  als(J  have  to 
believe  that  thi  \,  personally,  .uiii't  worth  saving.  Desperation  must  have  canceled  the 
,will  to  survive,  the  belief  that  they  (an  have  lives  Worth  lighting  hn.  Kvustra- 
tion  rt/uYMv  facing  impossible  odds-nnist  have  worn  aw^y  the  sell -respect  that  can 
say,  "The  President   or  the  f)i  ineipal  -  has  low  standards;  I  have  high  st.mdaids." 

Clearlv,  however,  students  don't  h.tve  to  mvc  n[);  they  doti'f  all  give  up.  T1ie 
students  vvlio  talked  with  the  Project  Nc^lei  t  te.tni  hi  Cj[>tnpton  haveirt  givetrup.  It 
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helps  to^^ivc  strong  support  from  parrnts,  but  some  survive  without  W.  It  helps  to  have  , 
tl>c  encouragement  of  a  teacher  or  a  pastor;  it's  very  difficult  indeed  if  no  adult  shows  - 
care.  Sometimes  friends  keep  one  another  strut^ling  on.  A  yt)Ung  person  has  to  be  very 
strong  to  (Survive  with  nothing  but  unshakeable  faith  in  her/his  own  ability.  Even  that 
happens.  .  ■  ,     .  " 

Surviving,  saving  oneself,  means  getting  different  kinds,  of  skills.  For  one_thing, 
there  aren't  enough  jobs'  for  everybody  who  wants  one,  although  there  shouftLhc.  But 
there  are  jobs  for  those  who  have  more  skills  tlian  the  others  who  want^  those  jobs.  Part  . 
of  surviving  is  getting  the  skills  to  get  a  job.  In  getting  job  skills,  people  v«ll  probabK'  ^ 
have    to   practice    other   kinds   of   sk'ills-resourcefulness,   practicality,  *  planning,^ . 
persistence.  The  saipc>Linds  of  skills,  gimbiiied  with  many  kinds  of  information,  can 
be  used  to  start  a  business.  '  '  '  «» 

■  When  they  have  the  skills  to  survive,  young  people  may  start  ^to  want  to  da  more 
than  survive.  They  can  save  time  by  learning  from  other  people's  experience  as  wall  as 
their  own.  Resourcefulness,  persistence  and  the  rest  will  help  them  get  at  the  usable 
information  that's  coded  in  the  A?/orld\  history,  literature,  science,  philosophy.  It's  • 
easier  if  the  school, /)r  just  one  teacher,  or  a  librarian 'helps.  Il's^possible  with  just 
public  and  institutioii.illibraries. 

Young  people  can  alsf)  use  their- survival  skills  to  htlp  their  younger  sisters  and  • 
brothers  respect  themselves  and  live.  This  chaih  of  teaching  andj learning  begins  with^ 

■  the  young  people  in  scHooI  m>w,  but  it  will  ha<^e  to  go  on  for  a'lt^gtime.  Qne  studeijV 
summed  upthf  situation  in  Compton:^*Mt's  not.so  much  the  violence  we're  afraid  ofrit 

-is  thT  future."  ^  \ 


.  BACKGROUND  READING      \  ^ 

More  reports,  .micles,  and  court. ^decisions  on  school  violence  aiu!  student  riglils 
arc  appearing  ever>  .week.  These  are  a  handful  of  the  fc^idings  available  at  the  present 
time.  .  '  ^  - 

•California  State  ''Department  of  EducalionT  A  Report  on   Conflict  and 
,    Vif^lence  in  Calif ornm  Jligh 'Scjiools.  Sacramento:  the  Department,  1973.  30  * 
PP'  » 

, '     '      ■  . 

Institute  for  Development  ol  Educational  ,\ftivities.  Thv  Problem  of  School 
.,iVcur/7'y*  Dayton:  the  institute,  1974.  24  pp.      '  • 

'.  'National  School  Public  Rcbtions  Association.   Vandalism  and  Violence^: 
^'innovativ^^  Strate^es   Uiduct*   Cost   to   Scfkfwls.    VViishi,qgton,   D.C.:  the 
Association,  1971,57  pp.      '  /    ■     '         '  ^  V 

^      Today's  ^Education.  '•'leticher  Opinion  Poll"  (Student  Violenc/*)^."  T^Of/av  .v 
fif/wc^/ion,  September-October*  1974,  p.  105;  -  \  • 
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THE  PRICE  OF  I.EARNIN(;  KS(;i.lSir:  ' 
ACCULTUR^MION  OR  Cltl.J  VRAI.  A\NIHII.ATION? 


IntrdductioA  ^  '  %    m  ' 

In  Jdnuary  1974.  ihc  Supreme  Ct)uri  rendered  its  landmark  decision  in  the  case  of 
Lau  V.  Nichols,  To 'schoolchiliken  who  don*t  speak  EtiRlish  fluently,  the  date  is  as 
significant  ^as  May  J  954  has  been  for  children  in  segresaitMi^^schools.  I  he  1954  case. 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  made  ^gre^iilion  illcKiil.  'Lau  v.""  -Vic/io/j  to^ncerns 
another  kind  of  denial  of  educational  opportunity.  In  its  decision,  thr  Court  speci- 
fically staled  that  children  have  the  ri^hi  to  be  laught  the  English  they  need  m  tndcr  to 
understand,  and  learn  in,  classes  tau>;ht  in  English. 

^  Basic  l.ngluh  f  kills  tiir  ai  the  very-  corr  of  w.hat  these  publu  schoolt  (e^ch.  Impofiiioit  of 
a  requiremeni  that,  before  a  child  coo  effei  iivrlv  participare  in  ihe  e(fu(!ition.ii  program, 
he  must  ^Ireadv  have  .irquired  those  basu  sKitU  is  to  make  j  mockery  itt  public  educa* 

^ .  ^"  tion.*'  .         ,  , 

The  i,aii  decision  doesn't  mean  thal'sludents  arc  U)  sit  unctimprehending  through 
five  classes  a  day  while  they're  learning  English  in  one. 

We  know  that  those  who  do  not  understand  tngltsh  are  t/ftain  to  find  their  classroom 
expcrirnies  wholly  incompreheniible  and  in  no  way  nfeaningful.* 

In  shop,  ih<A'  daily  fall  further  behind  ihcir  pfnglish-speaking' petrs.  Therefore,  their 
right  io>cqual  education  means  they  will  he  taught  in  their  own  language  what  they 
can't  yet  learn  in  English.  Teaching  English,  jjrathmg  in  English,  and, teaching  in  the 
students*  native  language  all  are  elements  of  what  is  called  "bilingual  eciucation." 

'  / 

Further,  the  Supreme  C<*uri  in 'its  Brown  dec  is/on  recognized  that  students  need 
to  respect  themselves  and  their  tjwn  backgrouttd  if  they  afe  iif  learn  well.  Children  who 
don't  speak  English  at  home  don't  just  to  be  taught  English;  they  need  to  find 

their  language  and  culture  respected  ut  the  st  hool.  In  addition.  *all  children  need  to 
know  and  respect  the  .various  nillures  oi  out  sticieiy.  SoOwhat  is  needed^s  educatitm 
that's  multicirltural  as  well  as  bilingual^  ^ 

^  San  Francisco's  Task  Force. on  Bilingual  Edmalion  summarizes  the  principles  <if 
the  kind  of  education  that's  needed.  They  reason 

!.  Thai  the  primary  means  hy  which  a  limited  or  ntin  English  speaking  child 
learns  is  through  the  use  of  sut  h  chikPs  native  language  and  culture:, 

2.  That  usinjj  the  native  language  iti  teach  tiiiier  subjects  alltiws  the  education 
^tif  the  chiltl  tt)  .continue  uninterruptedly 'from  home  to  schtiol,  thus  pre-, 
^venting  his  retardation  in  subject  matter  while  he  learns  Enjplish: 

3.  .  That  teaching  a  child  to  read  first  in  the  language  he  brings  with  him  when 
'       he  enters  school  facilitates  hi?s  learning  to  read  and  write  in  a  sectind  language 

becjiuse  the  basic  skills  to  reading  and  comprehensicmiffe  generally  iranv" 
ferable  from  one  language  to  ant) the r;  ./  : 

4.  That  airriculurn  which  incorporates  the  stutlcht's  familiar  experiences,  com- 
muruty,  history,  and  Cultural  heritage  wiH  help  build  prjde  and  self- 
confidence  in  the  student^  and  by  being  mor<?  relevant  to  the  student's 
personal  expcriem  es,  heightens  his  inte^^st  and  m6tivat»m  in  school; 


5.  Thai  by  intcfcranng  ihc  language  and  cultural  background  of  all  sludcnu. 
bilm^ual-bicuhural  education  reinforces  and  increases  the  communicjii|on 
between  home  and  school,  and  between  different  ethnic  groups^  thus  im- 
proving the  student's  motivation  and  achievement  and  reducing  interracial 
misunderstanding. 

The  Uu  decision  affects  schoob  from  Bangor  and  New  York  to  Dallas  and  Santa 
Fe  and  San  Diego.  It  aff«cts  children  who  speak  French  or  Spanish,  Navajo.  Tagalog  or 
Samojn.  However,  the  suit  was  bifought  on  behalf  of  Chiftctc-spcaking  children  in  Sah 
Francisco.  To  see  the  conditions  that  prompted  the  suit-and  what  has  resulted  from 
the  Supreme  £purt*s  momentous  decision-NEA's  Project  Neglect  team  on  Asian 
bilingual  cducattonyconducted  its  study  in  the  Asian  community  thcrc\ 

As  the  team  Visited  schools  and  held  hearings,  both  teachers  and  aides  and  com- 
munity members  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  information.  What  it  found  are 
problems  and  possibilities  it  believes  are  typical  of^school  districts  where  no^  all  stu- 
dents speak  English  fluently. 


"RECOGNIZING  THAT  WE  UVE  IN  A  MULTI-UNGUAL  AND  MULTI- 
CULTURAL COUNTRY.  IT  IS  THE  POLICY  OF.  THE  SFUSD  TO 
RESPECT  AND  NURTURE  THE  LANGUAGE  AND'CULTURE  OF  EACH 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  WHILE  PREPARING  HIM  FOR  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  A  PRECKXillNANTLY  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  SOCIETY  . . .  " 

*  BUingual  Policy  Statement 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

Asian  history  in  America  is  long.  Filipinos  had  come  to  the  West  Coast  in  galleons 
before  the, Mayflower  left  Plymouth.  The  already  sizable  Asian  population  of  the  San 
Francisco  area  has  been  growing  rapidly  since  the  early  1960s,  when  immigrat  ion  law 
reform  made  the  city  a  mjyor  port  of  entry.  Yet  Asians  in  San  Francisco  are  still  being* 
treated  as  aliens. 

At  present,  thc'city  is  the  home  of  1 17,500  Asians  and  Asian  Americans,  They 
make  up.  17.2  percent  of  the  total  population  there.  The  cliildren  make  up  2B  percent 
of  the  siudenls  in  the  San  Francisco  Ujiificd  Schpol  District  (SFUSD),  More  precisely, 
according  to  District  figures.  15.8  percent  are  Chinese.  7.3  percent  are  Filipino,  1.7 
*—|j««:caLjU£^ Japanese,  .5  percent  are  Korean,  and  2.7  percent  arc  "other  non- 
.  white"- they  speak  Samoan.  Arabic,  Hindi,  Burmese,  Vietnamespl  and  Pacific  Island 
languages.  ♦  ■    *  ^ 

Nobody  knows  how  many  of  the  children  speak  EngHsh  well  enough  to  actually 
learn  in  "regular"  classes.  The  District's^  estimates  of  how  jnany  do  not  are  based  on 
teachers*  opinions.  These  figures  /ose  from  5,269  in  1969  to  9.084  in  1 975- then 
inexplicably  f<^ll  to34»9l  I  by  December  1974.  According  to  San  Francisco's  Task  Force 
onjBilingual  Education,  the  actual  number  is  probably  more  than  10,000.^  1972 
suriey  found  20.000  children  whose  home  language  is  other  than  English.^  ^ 

'  }^omc  things  about  the  situation,  however,  are  known  all  too  clearly.  According  to 
TaskVorce  figures,  in  1^74,  abt)ut  400  children  were  in  "reception"  programs  for 
rccent\rrivals.  There  Were  2,953  children  in  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) 
programsNA^ut  l,50(V  wp-e  in  bilingual  education  programs;  because  of  integration 
requiremeiUs.*  about  hallf  of  the^  were  English-speaking.    '  * 
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Seiuitor  HAYH.^TIuuik  you^  ve^'y  milcli,  Mr.  Ilarjis.  I  could  not 
help  but  think,  while' listening?  to  you  aiuf  Mr.  Shanker,  that  you 
re])res$ent  n  p:roupM)f  citizens  iii  this  country  that^in  the  humble 
opinion  of  this  one  Seiuitor^pluy  a  more  important  role  than 
perhaps  any  othei*  single  ^ronp.  I  admit  that  my  feeling  may  be  the 
r^^suH  of  having  two  parents  who* were  sclvocj^lteachers.  But  looking 
back  at  my  own  persoiuil  barkgrouiul,  T  think  all  of  us  can  say  ,/ 
that  without  the  responsive  attention  of  teachers  generally,  and 
clartain  teacher^  in  particular,  U,  fe>v  of  us  would  not  be  where  we  are 
right  now.  And  yet,  to  fiiul  the*  imporTant  role  that  these  opinion 

^  .  leaders  and  opiniqn  makers  play  in«?society  are  now  impeded  by  the 
forces  of  vandalism  and  violence  does  \\6t  speak,  well  or  our  society. 
If  I  might  relate  hack  to  an  appropi'iate  admonition  of  Mr. 

.  »  Shanker,  that  rather  than  a  blight  on  our  schools,  this  probably 
represents  a  blight  on  our  society  in  genei'ul^  As'' you  have  pointed 
out,  what  is  goin^  on  in  the  classmom  is  a  reflection  of  whatMs 
happening  on  Mai^ii  Street  or^n  neighboi'hoods  generally. 

I)r.  Krernan,' von  represei^  those  who  have  a  very  important 
role  iit  the  maiuigenient  of  the  educational  process  at  the  secondary^ 
school  level,  and  we  wish  to  have  your  thoughts  on  this  important 
problem. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  0,WEItJ.  KIERNAN,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS, 
-  RESTON,  VA.    '  ,      .  . 

I)r%  KiKRNAN.  Thaulc  yo^u,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  indicate,  I  do 
4:epi*esent  85,000  secondary  school  administrators  in  this  Nation, 
and  these  nuM»  and  women  in  turn  have  responsibilities  for  approxi- 
mately 20  million  .Vmeric4in  youth.  And  -let  me,  at  the  outset, 
subscribe  completely  to  a  conuuent  by  Mr.  \  Shanker  earlier,  that 
most'6f  these  young  people  are  very  subsjtantial  citizens.  It  is  the 
subconnnittee's' responsibility,  obviously,  to  take  a  look  at  those  who 
are  out  of  line,  off  the  track,  in  need  of  guidance,  in  need  of  help — 
in  need  of  sympathy,  perhaps,  ftnt  this  in  no  way  lessens  our 
'  concern,  or  1  ani  sui-e  yours,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
S]iibcommittee.  ^  *^  .  • 

Ten  years  ago, 'in  the  seccmdary  schools  of  this  Nation,  violence 
and  vandalisiir  were  lemote  problems.  Occasionally,  we  would  have 
a  so-called  '^blackboard  jungle  school,*'  but  this  was  (jwite  unique. 
This  is  no  Ipngei'  the  case.  Ten  years  later,  we  are  finding  ourselves 
with  frightening  statisHcs,  as  you  have  (lescribed  them,  contained 
in  the  sulx^onunittee  s  ivport.  I  will  not  present  my  full  manuscript 
as  such,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  (^hairman,  but  I  do  want  to  • 
-  ■  highlight  a  few  statistics  which  nmy  support  the  findings  which 
you  have  ali'eady  presented.  ' 
V  Senator  B.wiK  Before  you  .stai't,  let  n»e  concur  in  what  you  have 
said.  I  think  this  not  only  puts  the  problem' in  the  appropriate  and 
proper  perspective,  hut  it  increases  the  importance.  Most  yourt|? 
people  want  to  learn,  to  co()pernte,  and  are  as  good  or  better  than 
other  generations  of  children.  I  thjid<  we  are  kidding  ourselves 
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if  we  do  not  recognize  the  capacity  of  younp  people  today.  T|i^ 
tragedy  is  that  there  are  a  relative  few  whose  vandalism  aitd. 
violence  are  milking  it  more  difficult  for  teachers  who  want  to 
mold  and  «xpan^.  the  oppoi-tunity  ,for  th6  majority  of  young  minds 
to  make  a  contribution  to  society.  ^ 

Mr.  IJarris.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  approiiriMe  for  me  to  respond 
at  this  time,  hut  on  that  particular  jpoint,  I  would  like  to  tnake 
this  point.  If  we  look  simply  at  the  younp^people  who  are  causing 
problems  under  the  assumption  that  tlie  problem  is.  with  them,  then 
T  think  this  is  to  make  somewhat  of  a  mistake,  and  it  is  to  be  a  bit 
simplistic  in  o\ir  approach.  If  we  were  talking  about  an  insignificant 
percent  of  the  students  causing  the  majority  of  problems,  et  cetera, 
T  think  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  23  percent  of  the  young 
people  are  failing  to  graduate,  with  another  large  segment  graduat- 
ing as  functional  illiterates,  unable  to  read  and  write  fourth-grade 
reading  materials  upon  graduation. 

Now,  this  suggests  to  me  that  the  problem  is  not  just  with  the 
students  who  are  having  an  unsuccpssful  experience,  but  that  if  we 
are  going  to  solve  it,  we  have  got  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what 
we  are  offering  to  children,  in  addition  to  dealing  with  whatever 
specific  kinds  of  needs  might  be  cropjjing  up  with  23  percent.  I 
think  that  if  23  percent  of  anything  else  failed,  if  23  percent  of  the 
automobiles  wouljl  not  run,  or  23  percent  of  the  buildings  caved  in, 
or  23  percent  of  the  stu'ffed  ham  spoiled,  then  we  would  say  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  whatever  it  is  that  produces  that  23  percent. 
So  I  think  that  our  schools  are  not  blameless?,  and  it  is  not  just  the 
*fault  of  these  kids  that  are  doing  things. 

INTERREL^VTKD  PROBLEMS  CAUSE  COMPLEXITY 

Senator  Bayh.  Well,  sir^  I  think  that  is  absolutely  correct.  This 
problem  is  so  complex;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  recognize 
that  if  we  are  going  to  find  out  why  23  percent  fail  m.  schools,  we 
are  goinp  to  have  to  look  at  some  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
cdmmunities  so  that  we  do  not  stereotype  educational  problems  as 
the  sole  cause.  It  is  all  interrelated.  What  is  happening  in  the  street, 
in  the  neighborhoo(L  in  the  nice  siiburban  home,  has  an  impact 
for  good  or  for  bad  on  the  school  system.  I  wanted  to  develop  thtit 
dialog.  '  t.- 

But,  Dr  Jviernan,  please  continue.  We  can-  come  back^to  this 
subjecj.    ,  .  ' 

'^p.  I^iRRNAN.  Again, -I  think  we  are  in"  agreement.  T^am  sure 
Mr.  Shanl^r^did  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  are  not  concerned 
about  that  small  percentage,  and  there  is  some  disagreement  in 
terms. a?  what  th^  percentage  actually  is.  What  we  «are  ^^uggesting, 
however,  is  let  us  not  forget  the  80  percent,  or  whateverlpercentage 
it  may  be,  that  are  solid  citizens,  making  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  schools  of  this  Nation  and  the  society  gejierally. 

But  we  still  have  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people 
assaulted  q^nnually,  a  half  billion  dollars,  a- staggering  amount  in 
terms  of  the  actual  vandalism,  and  widespread  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. And  turning  to  that,  let  me  cite  just  one  school  in  suburban 
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Chicago,  to  give  yon  an  example  of  what  has  happened  in  recent 
years.  This  school  certainly  would  be  on  the  list  of  any  one  of  the 
top  100  secondary  schools  of  the  TThited  Stjates.  I  am  comparing 
the  school  year  1970--71  with  the  school  year  1973-74,  our  last  full 
school  year.  Larceiiy,  in  the  first  c^itegory,  jumped  from  26  to  105 
— these  are  specific  incidents.  And  again,  as  Mr.  Shanker  points 
out,  in  New  York  City— it  is  true  in  the  other  major  cities— that 
many  of  the  major  incidents  are  not  reported.  But  here  afe  cases 
of  larceny  quadrupling  over  this  short  time.  Fighting  picked  up— 
these  are  serious  fights,  not  just  minor  altercations — from  29  to  47. 
Trespassing  jumped,  locker  breakins  increased  from  90  to  167. 
Vandalism  itself,  that  is  serious  vandalism,  jumped  from  27  to  71. 

I  could  list  the  others  but  I,  will  not  take  the  committee's  time 
to  do  that.^  Bomb  threats  could  be  added,  and  just  so  that  you  will 
not  assume  that  we  are  -picking  oh  the  Midwest— and  I  am  suriB,  Mr? 
Chairman,  you  \yould  not  want  us  to — in  this  very  city,  the  sub- 
committee makes  reference  to  one*  of  our  senior  high  schools  where 
the  school  bank  was  robbed.  What  is  left  out-pf  this  story  is  the 
tragic  circumstances  which  followed.  An  assistant  principal  coming 
out  into  the  corridor  to  see  what  the  fracas^w^as  all  about  was  fcilled 
in  coldblood.  This  took  place  at  Cardozo  High  School,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are  well  aware.  I  could  also  cite  a  tragic  incident  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  ?>chool  in  Northwest  on^Nebraslca  Avenue.  A  guidance 
counselor  supervising  a  school  dance,  attemptiitg  to  keep  what  little 
money  there  was  from  the  dance,  the  school  receipts;  when  ap- 
proached by  what  you  would  have  to  describe  as  thugs,  resisted 
and  also  was  kiljed  in  coldblood.  - 

POlil^  SHOW  FIVK  AUEA8  OF  CONCERN 

Most  assuredly  we  are  not  minimizing  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. But  we  are « indicating  again  that  we  do  have  some  pretty 
responsible  young  people  wlio  are  assisting  us,^s  they  will  assist 
the  Congress,  in  trying  to  do  something  about  this  serious  increase. 
Each  year,  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
polls  principals  throughout  the  Nation,  in  all  50  States,  and  we  find 
the  following  five  problems  of  rising  frequency  or  concern  to  them— 
and  this  is  shared  by  faculty  members,  by  supervisors,  by  school 
boards,  and  by  the  general  citizenry.  The  first  is  student  vandalism 
and  violence,  just  what  tlie  committee  is  concentrating  on  at  this 
hour.  The  sec4>nd  is  outright  defiance  by  students,  the  ignoring  of 
nfleis,  or  the  refusal  to'follow  standards  which  are  reasonablte.  The 
third  is  a  lack  of  time,  \vasted.time,  or  a  neglect  of  stucjies.  Smoking 
came  in  as  number  four,  and  absenteeism  polled  in  the  rtumber  five 
position.  I  have,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  appended  , 
our*  most  recent  sttidj,*  which  has  just  been  published  within  the 
last  month,  on  abseirteeism  in  this  country.  This  does  relate  very 
closely  toyviolence  and  vandalism.  ' 

When  most  of  us  w^re  going  through  schools,  and  when"*  your  ' 
good  mother  and  father  were  in  the  teacliing  field,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  typical  school  year  absence  rate,  usually  due  to  respiratory  in- 
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fections,  would  cause  a  youn'^  person  to  be  out  perhaps  4  or  5 
percent  of  the  time.  Today,  that  4  or  5  percent  has  jumped  closei 
to  15  percent,  arid  we  have  many  major  cities  where  the  absentee 
.^rates  are  30  percent.  There  are  some  cities,  in  fact,  where  faculty 
members  would  be  delighted  -if  they  could  claim  better  than  50 
percSnt  attendance  on  any  given  day.  This  situation .  has  added  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  which  you  address  this  morning. 

For  those  who  assmne,  however,  that  this  is  just  a  problem 
for  the  secondary  schools,  let  me  call  the  committee's  attention 
to  two  pipe-bomb  makers  appi-ehended  just  within  the  past  3 
weeks.  They  were  making  crude  but  lethal  bombs,  selling  them  to 
their  classmates  at  Jif)  cents  each  for  use  in  public  buildings,  including 
schools.  Their  ages-- 12  and  14!  ♦ 

INriDENTft  OF  INTERNATIONAL  STODENT  VIOLENCE 

*Now,  I  do  not  wish  to- leave  the  impression  that  vandalism  and 
violence  is  unique  to  these  Pnited  Statues.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  in  on  school  syKtems  in  ^very  corner  of  this  Nation, 
and  the  school  and  collegiiite  systems  in  some  26  foreign  nations, 
I  saw  evidences  of  unrest  on  the  world  scene,  I  saw  no  sijecific 
evidence  of  any  conspiracy  to  get  young  people  orgnrfized  against  the 
society,  but  1  nuist  commVnd  the  efficiency  of  mass  communication's 
media  in  getting  the  word  around.  I  cite  one  instance  at  the  university 
in^Tokyo;  a  bloody  riot  triggeivd  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  re- 
^35*pojisil^e  Japanese  officials  to  extend  the  runways  nt  the  Tokyo 
.  airj^ort?  The  exl«nsion  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  \yith  the  col- 
legiate or 'school  systeQis  of  that  nation.  I  noted  with  interest  that 
the  Japanese  students  had  found  that  they  could  attach  to  motor- 
cycle crash  hehnets  a  fairly  heavy  ])iece  of  Plexiglas,  and  then  by 
gettjjig  clubs  and  whatever  other  lethal  weapons  were  available, 
they  felt  that  they  were  perhaps  on  a  more  even  footing  with  the 
Tokyo  riot  police.  This  riot  was  picked  up  by  television  crews 
and  heajnec]  around  the  world. 

Later,  r  saw  the  same  technique  used  in  Australia,  in  Pakistan, 
and  India.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  Sorbonne  campus  in  the  spririg 
of  1968  when  the  student  revfVlt  broke  out  in  France,  I  saw  the 
same  technique  used  again,  nnd  I  could  cite  similar  experiences  in 
Stockholn)  and  London.  Some  unrest  was  observed  in  the  cities  of 
Tjcfningrad  and  Moscow.  Therefore;  I  would  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression 'that  onTy  American  young  people  are  in  this  category; 
that  they  aie.  only  high  school  youth  or  those  in  the  early  adult 
years.  This  is  a  world  phenomenon,  and  one  we  must  tackle  squarely 
and  I  cotninend  the  committee  for  its  forthright  approachr 

Senator  Bayii.  Do  you  have  any  insight,  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  mind  of  an  \U.  12-  or  18-year-old  student  niaking  pipe-boirtbs  for 
sale  and  distribution?  Do  you  have  the  case  history  of  that? 

Dr,  KiERNAN.  I  believe'  the  community  was  Crestwood,  Illinois. 
The  chief  of  police  said  the  pipe-bombs  had  a  lethal  quality  that 
would  exceed  a  typical  hand  grenade  used  in  the  military.  Now, 
what  inspires  them?  Later  on,  Mr.  "Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
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touch  on  the  question  of  violence  as  portrayed  in  our  films  ai^d. 
via  the  cathode  tnhe.  I  know,  one  of  your  coUea^rues,  Senator 
Pastore,  and  others  in  the  Senate,  ai^  equally  wncerned.  But  1^ 
think  with  television  examples  portrayed  in  the  typical  livingr  room, 
it  does  not  take  youn^rsters  too  lon<r  to  pick  up  the  techniques  of 
manufacturing^  a-Molotov  cocktail  or  a  pipe-htfinb,  or  whatever  other 
lethal  weapon  appeals  to  their  fancy.  1  think  this  is  one  of  the 
facets  of  the  problem  that  we  must  face  up  to  very  squarely  and 
promptly. 

Senator  Bayh.  Crestwood,  Illinois,  is  not  fn  what  you  would  call 
an  oconomicallv  deprived  area,  is  it  ?  ^ 

Dr.  KiEUNAN.  I  would  not  say  so.  At  ^Ae  tirafi^we  thought  this 
was  only  an  inner-city  problem,  and  it  most  assuredly  is  not.  I  will 
leave  witli  the  committee  tlie  actual  pi-ess  report ,\\rhich> we  clipped, 
this  taking  place  within  the  past  weeks. 

Senator  Bayh.  I  do  not  think  we  could  really  define  the  problem 
by  lookinff  at  one  case.  I  ^m\<  that  looldng  at  it  case  by  case,  you 
can  get  a  better  feelinjr  as.to  just  wha.t  is  inlthe  mind  of  a  youngster 
lhat  resorts  to  this  kind  of  violence. 
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TODAY,   15.000  sniOOt^-KMPLOYKn  SK(n*KITY  GrARDS 

Dr.  KiERNAN.  Ten  vears  a^o,  our  principals,  A\1th  few  exceptions, 
did  notjiave  oji  the  school  staff  a'^seciirity  officer.  Today,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  we  have  some  15,000  school-employed  security 
officers.  I  say  school-employed  rather  than  police-employed.  They 
are  patrollhig  the  corridorSj  the  stairwells,  and  the  gymnasiums  and 
locker  rooms  of  manv  of  dnir  schools.  This  ^^osts  money  which  very 
w^ll  could  be  put  to  better  use.  Within  the  past  month,  I  witnessed 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  for  the  first  time  in  that  city,  a  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  increase  their  budget  by  $400,000  to 
put  security  DCisoniiel  into  the  schools  ojf  that  northern  city^^ 

We  know  what  the  contributing  factors  ai-e.  You  have  touched 
!ipon  the^m  in  eloquent  testimony.  Perhaps  a  very  brief  reference 
is  appropriate  at  this  time:  The  breakdown  of  the  family  and  family 
control,  the  glamorization  of  violence — we  ha^ve  touched  on  that — 
the  street  crime  which  spills  over  into,  thft  school^  drug  abuse, 
anonymity  in  the  neighborhood  and  school,  the  sul>grlDup  solidarity 
witir'no  allegiance  to  the  society,  the  utter  contempt  for  the  value 
of  personal  ar  public  property,  even  when  the  property  is  designed  to 
assist  them— I  refer  to  a  iWeiitly 'opened  swim;ning  pool  which 
remained  open  for  just  a  \yeek.  The  concrete  benches  beside  the  pool 
were  destroyed,  the  diving  boards  were  destroyed,  and  then  the 
game  of  the  week  appeared  to  be  to  find  enough  broken  glass  to 
place  on  the  Ixittoin  of  the  pool  to  prevent  anyone  from  swimming  in 
that  particular  facility,  a  nonsensical  kind  of  act.  And  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  T  ask  myself,  why  does  this  take  place? 

I  think'  ther(*  are  some  other  reasons  that  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  this  morning.  One  is  the  letharjric  courts  in  this  country.  Typi- 
cajly,  it  takes  2  months  to  get  a  ruling  on  a  simple  case  of  trespass. 
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and*  more  serious  cases  take  much  longer  to  adjudicate,  as  you  are 
well, aware.  By  calling  for  a  series  of  continuances,  the' defendant's 
attorney  can  delay  decisions  for  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 

-can  probably  wipe  out  any  justice  in  a  particular  incident  in  terms" 
of  never-ending  postponements.  And  I  cite  one  case  of  an  English 
teacher  who  was  threatened  by  a  student  with  a  broken  bottle.  He 
was  on  campus  after  being  suspended  for  a  major  infraction  and 
obviously  was  a  fit  subject  for  exclusion.  The  teacher's  life  was 
threatened.  He  later  had  to  change  his  residence  and  get  an  un- 
listed telephone  number.  Later  lie  left  the  system,  a  fine  teacher, 
to  go  to  a  place  that  presumably  would  be  a  bit  more  peaceful.  His. 
departure  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  faculty  and 

'  the  administration  of  that  particular  school  system. 

We  think  that  under  current  procedures,  many  courts  do  not 
provide  enforcement  of  those  laws,  which  we  think  are  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  student  body,  the  faculties,  and  the  administrators 
of  our  schools.*  Occasionally,  we  have  had  judges  described  as  both  • 
soft-hearted  and  soft-headed,  who  want  to  take  a  student  who  is 
clearly  a  destructive  influence  and  put  him  back  in  the  school  for 
custodial  purposes,  simply  to  keep  him  off  the  streets.  do  .not 
think  this  is  th^  answer. 

OPKNNKSS  OF  SCHOOLS 

Second,  we  have  a  problem,  which  we  may  have  contributed  to 
ourselves  in  the  opennes^s  of  schools  and  the  openness  of  society. 
Many  young  people  cannot  handle  this  new  freedom.  Th6y  cannot 
differentiate  between  freedom  and  lic*ense.  We  have  found  that  with 
less  supervision,  the  chances  of  violeiic«nd  vandalism  in  the  school 
increases  many  fold.  I  talked  with  a  superintendent  in  one  major 
eastern  city,  who  indicated  that  iiecessary  instructional  equipment — 
he  wds  referrijQ^  to  film  projectors,  typewriters,  microscopes,  band 
instruments — will  seldom  last  a  week  without  the*' equipment  being 
damaged  or  stolen.  This  means  that  the  academic  pi'ogram  is  in  a 
shambles.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  typewriting  without  typewriters. 
This  again  speaks  to  the  point  that  the  subcommittee  has  addressed 
so  ably,  ' 

STn)KNT  UHJIITS  AND  UKSPONSllULITIKS 

A  third  item  is  student  rights,  and  we  happen  to  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  student  rights,  as  long  as  responsibilities  tie  in  with 
those  rights.  We  find  that  if  you  do  hot  have  this  balance,  you  are 
going  to  be  in  real  trouble,  not  only  with  the  p^ercentage  of  the 
group  that  Mr.  Harris  spoke  about,  who  are  off  the  track  or  out  of 
line,  but  others  who  will  pick  up  very  shortly  the.  idea  that  if  John 
can  get  awa^^  with  it,  then  there  is  nothing  wrong  jvith  Joe  or  Bill 
or  Mary  givjng  it  a  try.  Sometimes,  the  fights  of  C^e  majority  are 
overlooked "^iii  our  attempt  to  make  sure  that  we  protect  the  minority 
of  those  wlft)  are  involved  with  disruption  in  the  schools  and  the 
community.  Recent  decisions  of  the  t^.S.  Supreme  Court  shew  a 
careful  and  well-reasoned  effort  to  obtain  the  difficult  but  necessary 
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balance  between  these  two  interests.  .We  fully  support  these 
cisions,  and  we  would  support  them  both  in  the  spirit  as  well  afs 

?the  letter  of  the  law.  ^  t  ^  i 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  to  Gosa  v.  Lopez.  I  take  excep- 
tion to  the  comments  on  the  part  of  some  individuals,  claiming 
that  it  was  about  tinie  tlie  ^^rascals''— meaning  the  principals- 
we^e-caught  up  with.  The  principals  soUdly  support  the  position 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Gohh  v.  Lopez.  There  may  be,  m  an  enter- 
prise of  this  magnitude,  somebody  who  gets  but  of  ine  on  occasion, 

.'This  is  true  in  medicine,  or  law,  or  business,  or  the  kbor  movement, 
in  any  endeavor.  But  generally  speaking,  we  find  our  principals  do 
exactly  as  Justice  White  said  in  his  opinion;  they  establish  tair 
standards  of  due  process,  and  that  these  young  people  are  given 
a  hearing  prior  to  being  suspended  or  expelled.  The  expulsion  , 
remedy  is  a  very  serious  one,  that  is  taken  only  in  extremes  by 
school  boards.  And  in  some  cases^  we  know  that  the  individual 
school  board  members  ai:e  liable^l  am  quoting  novj  Wood  \. 
StricMa7id\  also  a  recent  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  * 

The  fifth  comment  I  would  like  to  make  is  on  the  question 
parent  ignorance  and  indift'erenve,  and  perhaps  Jthi9  is  the  most 
serious,  of  all.  Oiie  of  the  most  appalling  features  of  this  nationwide 
problem  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  far  too  many 
parents  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  children,  (fe^r-iHgftt.-ia 
some  cases,  this  can  he  traced  to  fi  pseiidosophisticated  attitudfe 
dealing  with  the  ^'mod^'  or  permissive  society.  Apparently, .  these 
parents  have  forgotten  Alexander  Pope'fe  admonition,  "Just  as  thei 
twig  is  bent,  thfe  tree's  inclined."  .     .     ,       n  i 

The  sixth  feature  that  we  foifnd  in  our  studies  is  the  collateral 
currfculum.  These  youngsters  ar^  taught  by  many  curricula  in  the 
schools.  But  so,  too,  they  are  taught  by  radio,  magazmes,  museum^r 
TV— it  is  a  long  list,  and  sometimes  the  influence  of  these  collateral 
curricula  will  be  more  influential  on  a  child's  life  than  would  be 
the  actual  curricnhim  given  in  the  school.  We  think  rt  is  imperative 
that  this  totality— all  of  it;  that  is,  the  museum,  the  TV  studios,  our 
filmmakers,  you  name  it— every  one  of  them  must  desist  from  glam- 
orizing crime  and  violence  apinst  persons,  and  -this  currently  is  a 
steady  diet  in  most  "of  the  homes  of  this  Nation. 

*  NASSP  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  NASSP  has  five  recommendations.  Let  me  cover  them  briefly. 
We  think,  first,  that  while  principals  are  concentrating  on  main- 
taining order,  they  are  not  doing  what  they  were  employed  to^do; 
that  is,  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  student  activities.  Most  of  them  now  find 
themselves  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night, 
zeroing  in  on  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism.  We  strongly 
recommend  enactment  of  legislation  similar  to  the  Safe  Schools 
Act  introduced  in  the  last  session.  This  legislation  presumably 
could  provide  for  training  of  schoah^ecurity  personnel,  to  let  them 
work  with  the  principals  and  the  faculties  in  facing  up  to  these 
problems. 
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Second:  Prompt  attention  by  the  courts  to  acts  of  alleged  crime  . 
m  schools  is  imperative.  The  delays  alid  continuances,  whi^h  I 
'  commented  on  a  moment  ago,  should  not  be  granted  except  for  very 
compelling  reasons,  We  recommend  with  a  sense  pf  urgency  that 
means  sliould  be  so\ight  to  reform  the  judicial  process,  so  that  undue 
delays  no  longer  can  occur.  v 

Third:  On  the  questioiii  of  curriculum  reform,  we  are  doing  a 
Jot  more  today  on  what  we  call  action  learning,  getting  these  young 
people  under  responsiUle  sui)ervision,  not  roaming  the  strelts,  aim- 
lessly, but  under  sijpervision  to  work  in  service  opportunities  in  the 
roninnniity.  Tliey  might  work  with  physi^'ians,  lawyer^,  accountants, 
arcnltects;  assist  in  tutoring,  to  work  as  the  candystripers  have  been 
doing  for  niany  years  in  our  hospitals---but  to  be  given  credit  for 
this  kind  of  experience  out  in  the  community.  In  Mr.  Shanker's 
*home  city,  we  have  the  executive  internships 'program  which  pre- 
sumably has  been  very  Successful  in  getting  these  people  out  of  the 
tclassroom,  and  giving  them  spuie  feel  for  society  itself.  We  think 
this  approach  would  help  in  at  least  diminishing  (he  opportunities 
for  the  number  of  ca.ses  involving  violence  and  vandalism.  * 

Fourth  is  student  involvement.  It  ctoes  little  good  for  the  Con- 
gress, or  for  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  Schools,  in  this 
case  their  pi^incipals, 'or  we  could  turn  also  to  the  teachers  re^pre- 
seitted  by  Mr.  Shanker  and  Mr.  Hai;ris— for  us  to  debate  the  \ 
question.  We  need  youth  involvement..!  cite' one  case  in  a  city  Miat 
was  having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  on  the  school  . parking  lot.  With- 
in the  past  week,  the  Washington  Post  published  a  photograph 
demonstrating  vei-y  clearly  that  many  of  our  yoiing  people  drive  to 
school.  These  particular  students  were  losing  cars;  tape  decks,  tires, 
radios.  The.  security  officer, called  together  the  300  students  who 
showed  up  daily  with  their  cars,  asked  them  if  they  would  volunteer 
to  patrol— not  to  take  overt  action,  hut  to  patrol  the  parking  lots  at 
appropriate  times—and  they  reduced  theft  and  vandalism  to  almost  ^ 
zero  level  at  that  particular  school. 

INNOVATING  PROGKAMS 

My  fifth  comment,  and  last,  deals  with  innovative  programs 
which  Congress  might  well  consider  in  terms  of  funding.  In  South 
San  Fmncipco,  the  schools  staked  the  .students  to  a  budget  equaling 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  cost  of  the  vandalism^^  The  "moneys  left 
at  the  end  of  year  went  directlv  to  the  students  for  student-body 
proiects.  This  cut  the  cost-  of  vandalism  in  South  San  Francisco 
m  half,  and  we  think  this  approach  has  potential.  Reduction  in 
school  size--T  would  like  to  suggest  to  some  of  our  architects  that 
they  refrain  fropi  reconiniending  the  large,  factory-type  or  monolithic 
institutional  giant,  placing  too  many  students  under  one  roof.  If 
they  have  the  building  up  and  operating,  then  we  ouglit  to  think, 
seriously  of  the  house  plan— schools  within  schools— you  eliminate 
.  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  people  who  sometimes  are 
pulled  together  in  the  factory-tyire  of  institution  under  the  guise  of 
an  economy  step. 
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Third  is  silggestion  that  we  hprrowed  from  the  hausmeister  in 
the  German  gymnaauini,  whei^e  you  have  on  campus  a  resident 

—custodian.  We  toi^nd^that  Elk  Grove,  near  Sacramento,  California, 
recently  has  put  on  what  they  are  describing  as  "trailer  watchers," 
There  is  a  trailer  placed  on  the  school  grounds  in  which  the  person 

.  lives  with  his  family.  They  have  cut  vandalism  down  substantially 
as  a  result  of  this  kind  of  supervision,  rather  than  relying  com- 
pletely on  the  jj7oiice  department.  The^  police  departments  already 
have  enough  to^do.  This  system  would  place  a  person  on  the  campus 
presumably  t  days  and  Y  nights>vej\ch  week,     /        '  . 

Agiiih,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  cite  any  number  of  innovative 
practices  which  ^we  could  demonstrate  to  show^  the  committee.  But 
we  hope  we  ape' not  back  in  the  too  little,  too  late  syndrorhe.  We 
believe  we  need  help  and  we  need  it  now.  We  would  like  to  be 
able  to  get  back  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  Jn  the  secondary 
schools.  Secondary  schools  got  an  early  start  m  1635  when  the 
first  on^  appeared  on -th§  scene  in  Boston,  my  home  city.  It  seems 

-to  me  we  ought  to  con^centnite  on  zeroing  in  on  the  preparation 
of  young  citizens  as  they  did-,  in  those  early  years,  giving  them 
quality  education,  rather  than  concentrating  on  how  many  panes 
of  glass  ha^'^  been  broken  or  how  many  typewriters  have  been 
stolen,  or  whatever  other  damage  or  violence  havfe  occurred  in  the 

.  schools.  We  make  this  plea  to^  you  this  morning,  and  again  express 
grateful  appreciation  for  your  willingness  to  hear  our  appeal. 
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StatemefTt  to 

SUB- COMMITTEE  ^TO  INVESTIGATE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

U.S.  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
The^  Honorable  Birch  Bayh,  Chairman 

.  - 

.   X  Dr.  Owen  B.  Kieman 

Executive  Secretary 
National  Association  of  Secondary  Schoal  Principals 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub-Cotamittee:  '  •  * 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  the  distinguished  tnembers  of  this 
Committee  to  discuss  the  increasingly  critical  prob-lems  of  vandalism  and 
violence  in  our  schools.    I  am  appearing  today  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  NASSP,  a  35,000  member  organization  of  secondary  school  administrators 
who  Itt  turn  have  responsibilities  for  20  million  American  youth.    Most  of 
these  young  men  and  women  practice  responsible  school  and  comokunjty  citizen- 
'ship  on  a  dally  basis.    Unfortunately,  the  percentage  of  those  who  do  not  is 
increasing  alarmingly.    In  January"^!?^,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
NASSP  presented  documented  evidence  of  this^increase  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
Committee. 

Violence  and  vandalism  have  moved,  just  in  one  decade,  from  being  an  • 
ancillary  and  occasional  problem  in  t^ie  life  of  the  secondary  school 
principal  to  a  position  of  oppressive- and  ev^r-present  dominance.  Events 
are  forcing  the  school  principal  to  devote  increasing  amounts  &f  time  and 
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energy  to  resoWlng  problems  of  crime  among  the, student  body.    This  concen- 
tration of  effort  takes  him  away  from  duties  he  was  employed  to  perform, 
i.e.r^o  improve  the  academic  program  and  the  quality  of  instruction.  As 
a  result  the  students  are  short-changed. 

Violence  and  vandalism  in  the  secondary  schools  was  once  confined  to  a  , 
very  few  "Blackboard  Jungle"  schools  found  in  the  central  cities.    But  now  .1 
^     incidents  of  student  criioe  appear  throughout  the  nation.  •  As  you  have  already 

_found  in  your  earlier  study  f  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pupilis  are  assaulted 

•1  -        •         ■      ■         H  * 

*      each  year  aqd  the  property  losses  exceed  1/2  billion  dollars. 

■    f         '  ■■  "  - 

Let  me.  give  you  an  example  of  the  frightening  growth  of  the  problem  in 

a  large  suburban  high  school  located  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  '  This  Insti- 
tution would  be  on  anyone's  list  of  the  best  100  high  schools  in  the  nation. 
You  would  not,  however,  recognize  any/excellence  in  these  data  oh  violence 
and  vandalism:  • 

Summary  of  Incidents 
Large  Suburban  High  School  v 
State  of  Illinois  "    ,       .  ■ 


Cate'gory 
larceny 
fighting 
assaults 
trespass 
locker  break-in 
vandalism 
bomb  tlireat 


1970-71 
26 
29 
12 
22- 
90  . 

27-^ 
4  ^ 


1973-74 
105  . 
47 
11. 
30 
167 
;  71 
6 
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Reports  through  March  30 »  1975  show  a  continued  rlae  of  Incldenta  for  the 

current  ye«r«    Another  major  city  high  school  must  time  Its  dismissal  bells 

CO  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  police  cruisers  which  proceed  slowly  along 

>  *  . 

adjacent  streets  to  keep  rival  gangs  on  opposite  sidewalks  from  colliding  In 

I 

open  warfare*  • 
Eactk'.year  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  poils 
its  ^mbershlp  on  a  number  of  Issues  In  school  aoKdnlstraclon  and  curriculum. 
Responding  to  the  poll  of  April  197^ >  the  secondary  ^hool  principals  of  this 
nation  reported  five  problems  to  be  of  "rising  frequenVy  or  concern."  These 
were: 

<1)  student  vandalism  and  violence  i 
iiy  defiance  1>y  students,  Ignoring  rules  ^ 
<3)  lack  of  time  (or  wasted  time,  neglect  of  studies) 

(4)  smoking 

(5)  absentecl^sm    (A  just  completed  NASSP  study  will  be  appended  to 
this  testimony.*  The  subject  relates  closely  to  the  Issued  of 
vandalism  and  violence.)  « 

This  poll  establishes  for  the  Association  som^  clear  distinctions. 
First »  the  "old"  problems  of  the  prlnclpalshlp — those  of  the  late  1960*8 — 
are  not  the  new  problems  of  the  prlnclpalshljj.    Questions  of  student  expres- 
sion, student  dress,  and  student-activism  no  longer  have  central  stage* 
Second*,  the  growing  Incidence  of  crime  In  school  seldom  centers  around 
student-adult  conflict.    Third,  the  crime  spree  of  the  seventies  Is 
flourishing  despite  school  reforms  made  In  response  to  student  and  patent 
demands,  for  more  freedom.     And  fourth,  the  principal  'feels ,  inundated  by  a 
sea  of  demand^ ,  with  vandalism,  and  violence  representing  the  latest  and 


h  1  ghcs't  ^wavb . 


^or  those  vho  aiTSuoc  that  thcoc  unfortunate  acts  arc  confined  to  tho 

■s* 

later  yea ro  of  high  school  and  early  adulthood  I  call  the  Cocinlttee*p 
attention  to  two  pipe  bomb  makoro  apprehended  Ip  a  tnldwchtern  comniunlty  just  * 
three  weeks  ago.    They  Mere  oelllng  theoe  crude  but  lethal  hool^  class" 
mates  at  33  conts  each.    Tholr  ageo?  12  nnd  14! 

Schools  do  not  glorify  osodiiXt .    They  do  not  teach' violence .    The  Ideal 
of  tho  common  gQod  and  of  the  rule  of  lav  lo  represented  In  the  administration 
of  the  school?.  In  the  teacher's  classroom'i  in  the  content  of  the;  curriculum, 
and  in  student  activities.    What  then  Is  thg  problem?    Wliat  are  the  causes 
of  these  prob'Ieins  In  schools?    What  are  the  sources  of  aggression?  And,  inore 
igiportantly  I  whjt  remedial  actions  might  be  Implemented?  ^ 

•The  Immediate  task  facing  the  principal  Is  to  maintain  the  *saf  ety  and 
welfare  of  students.    This  requires,  In  these  hew  times,  greater  supervision 
over  cafeterias  I  hallways,  stairwells,  restroomfl,  and  the  exterior  grounds 
than  formerly  was  necessary.     Consequently,  an  entirely  new  staff  position 
has  appeared  In  the  typical  secondary  school,  that  of  student  security 
officer.     In  1965  probably  nd  mor^e  than  25  school  systems  employed  such 
personnel.    Today,  school  security  personnel  are  typical.    More  large 
secondary  schools  (1,000  t>r  more  students)  employ  them  than  do  not  employ 
{them.     Over  15,000  non-unlf ormdd,  school-employed  security  personnel  nre  ^ 
serving  schools  during  thev current  school  year.    The  growth  has  been  georaetric, 
reflecting  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  and  no  socticm  of  the ''natfon  has 
been  excluded.    Within  the  past  month  i  observed  school  budget  p*rBpa rations 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska.     For  the  first  time  in  the  city's  history  $At)0,000  was 
being  requested  for  security  purpoHes--*money  which  most'  assured ly" could  have  " 
been  put  to  better  educational  uses.  ' 
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The  long  rangu  objective  of  the  principal  lo  to  diange  the  situation* 

to  crane  the  cllDuto  of  foar  and  to  Qokc  schoola  once  again  oafe  for  learning; 

To  roach  thlo  object lvc»  the  principal  Itr  dependent  upon  tho  larger  society 

03  well  jti  upoiv  cl rcucmcanceo  within  the  nchool.  ' 

The  contrlhutlns  factoYU  to  school  crime  are  ao  conpiex  as  society 
•■  .    '  **  , 

itself.    We  knou  th^.'^  all:  (1)  breakdown  of  the  f  aial  ly  and  fanlly  controjl, 

(2)  ^lacorlzat  Ion  of  vlolenri*  on  tc  levin  Ian  and  fllcD,  (3)  otreet  crltso  by 

*    youth  which  apl  llti  Into  tt/c  school »         drug  abuse  ^(5)  ononyralry  in  the 

nclghhurhuod  and  oihnol»  (6)  a  phllpoophy  of ^  ae lf-occ%.np,  expediency  with 

t 

^ttlc  roncernl for  othcru»  (7)  uubgroup  solidarity,  with  no  allegiondc  to  the 
larger  uodety,  (H)  contempt  for  thO>  value  of  pernonal  and  public  property. 
Other  contributing  faCtoro,  perhaps  neon  niore  clearly  by  the  secondary 

ochuol  principal  than  by  other  citiaenn,  are  ci^oe: 

f  ■  - 

^*  t^thargtc  Cnurt/i.     Tho  actlon/j  of  the  courto  arc  often  delayed  or 
•  ■       .     ■  ^ 

equivocal,  encour.^'.lng  fitudfntr)  to  connider  theta^iAilweti- "beyond  the  law"  and 

cuufiln^  a  ifeellng  et  hblplcn£;neHR  among  the  vli'tlin«i.    TyplcalJ.y.  It  takea  two 

CQonthfi  t.o  get  a  Ruling  on  a  nlmple  case  of  trenpano.    MorQ  ocrlous  canco 

take  longer  to  adjudt'catc.    By  calling  for  a  oerlcn  of  continuances,  t;.hc 

defendant  ' 0  attorney  can  delay  declei^onn  for  montha.    A  tnale  teacher  of 

English  yho  waii  threatened  by  a  student  with  a  broken  coke  bottle  because  tho 

•  teacher  had  rcpurted  the  KtudLOt  foi*  being  on  campus  after  being  suspended 

from  Siho.>l,  wasT  Vequl  red  to  K'ave  ht'S  teaching  post  and  make  three  court 

fippt'aranci'H  over  a  p^eriod  of  nine  jnonths.     In  each  Instance  the  rase  was 

contlmaul  without  testimony.    The  teacher,  meanwhile,  received  telephone 

thriNits  upiui  hl-i  life.     He  raovi'd  to  .mother  iipartmen.t  .ind  used  an  unileted 

te lephat:i»«^umbi«r .     Ultimately,  despairing  of  any  positive  court  action,  he 
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applied  to  another  othool  dlotrlct,  waa  ^rapUyed,  and  reolgned  hla  tenured 
position  in  the  old  district.    The  effect  upon  the  morale  of  hla  feHow  ' 
toachcrii  was  devastating.    'Jn.^:v  t/ummt  p  v.wduiwi ,  JTiffvj  A>urto  do  not 
pro^iJii  t?rj/VrA" VI t  jf  the  Z*^m  adt^quatt'  to  protect  tru.)  aafcUj  and  uelfais: 
of  otudv-ntd  and  tt^i^hi^ra  on  uvrrpuj.    Thl«  problem  In  compounded  by  tho 
tendency  of  Judges — occasionally  deacrlbrd  aa  both  soft  hearted  and  soft 
Keadod — to  aldeotep  tho  problem  and  refer  tho  students  back  to  schools  for 
custodial  purpoaes  to  "keep  thera  off  the  Jjtreuts," 

2*  Openness  of  Schools.    One  factor  In  the  increased  tide  of  violence  and 
vandaliara  in  the  schools    is  the  inciteased  openness,  and  lack  of  controls 

pla<:ed  upi»n  young  people  today.    This  change  is  not  limited  to  the  schools, 

&  ■  ' 

of  course,  but  applle?)  to  American  youth  and  their  bi'Vinvl&r  generally  in  the 

society.     It  nh-suld  also  be  recognized  that  the  mention  of  this  change  In 
society treatment  of  youth  'la  not  intended  as  d  criticism,  no.  less  a  lament. 

In  many^ays,  the  current  attitude  toward  youth,  and  the  freedom 
conferred  upon  them.  Is  a  good  thing  In  our  opinion,  not  only  for  the  young 
people  themnelveg,  but  for  society  as  a  whole.     Reeognlzlng  the  RUittVal 
morlttt  of  thru  change  should  not  blind  uO ,  however,  to  the  adverse  Side  ef- 
fects whUh  may,  and  I  believe  have,  resulted  from  the  new  freedom  of  youth. 
A  certain  proportion  of  yuun^*,  p».nple  jusjt  have  not  been  able  to  use  their 
freedom  constructively  and  po-il 1 1  vt'ly .     Coupled  with  their  health,  strength, 
and  energy,  this  freedom  has  maJi"  It  pofsslble  fpr  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  young  people  to  cau5;e  bcrU»uH  Injury  to  piTSons  Mrtd  Kre.it  dana^.e  to 
property.     As  we,  .*nd  otiiers,  will  testify,  this  damage  hag  been  greater 
jnowhere  than  In  thi'  MchooLq.     In  one  m.ijor  Fas  tern  city  the  superintendent^ 
^has  indicated  that  nucesjjacy  Instructional  equipment,  e.g.,  film  projectors , 
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typewriters,  microocopcs,  band  InstrunMsntQ,  etc.,  ocldon  will  laat  a  week 
vlchout  doaage  or  thoft".    The  renultlng  academic  progran  Is /:urrently  In.  a 
shambles.  • 

3.  Student  Rl^htfi.    There  It*  room  for  argument  ao  to  how  large  the  group 

may  bis  which  Is  abusing  Ito  frocdoos.    Arguraont  can  aloo  exist— and  does-ras 

tfo  the  anount  of  protection  due  the  rights  of  young  people  both^  In  and  out 

of  ochool.    There  would  oeeih  little  baolo  for  disagreement,  however^  that 

society  at  lar^e ,  and  Indeed,  the  large  majority  of  young  people  who  do  not 

abuse  their  freedom,  deserve  to  be  protected  In  their  rlghc^. 

fiecau^  of  the  naffl|Hp  of  our  P9lltlcal  system,  and  particularly  the 

Judicial  part  of  the  democratic  process,  very  often  the  rights  of  the  majority 

v^ct  far  leas  atteri-tlt^n  than  do  those  of  the  minority  accused  of  abusive^ 

actlono.     Spealtlng  on  behalf  of  souje  35,00JL  p^lnt:lpals,  I  want  to  strongly 

reaffirm  our  support  of  "student  rights"  however  that  much-abused  term  may  be 

defined.    But  I  would  respectfully  remind  this  Committee  and  the  Judiciary 

that  such  rights  must  be  balanced  by  responsibilities,  an4  that  primary  among 

thorn  Is  the  duty  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.     Primary  among  those  rights 

ts  the  security  of  one's  person  and  property. 

To  many  of  our  mt*mber3--and  to  many  teachers  as  well — this  right  of  the 

'majority  of  students  and  school  staff  itlko  has  all  too  oftoii  been  overlooked 

In  the  dtvjtre  to  accord  fair  treitraent  to  those  accused  of  violence,  vandalism^ 

or  disruption  of  tbr  «chool  and  community.     Recent  decisions  of  fhe  U.S."^ 

Supreme  Court  show  n  careful  an^  we  11- reasoned  effort  to  attain  the  difficult 

but  noco  jsiiry  ha^ncc  between  those  ti^o  interests.    We  fully  support  those 

decisions,  and  will  do  our  host  to  sre^that  they  are  followed  In  spirit  as 

well  as  letter.     But  we  would  ur^;e  this  Conanlttee     .ind  the  Congress  to  keep 
> 
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this  need  for  balance  well  in  mind  in  ^ny  dollberatlony  on  progrips  Involving 

school  conduct;  and,  what uvcr^act Ions  might  be  taken  to  accord  greater 

opportunity  and  freedom  to  youth,  that  the  necessary  power  to  protect  tho 
v'  ^  •  *  ~ 

school  and  lea  Htudvnta  be  retalne»i>Jby  tho  school  systent  and  Irs  building^  * 

'    principals.    Without  ^uch  power,  the  pub  lip  schools  cannot  stand,  and  the 

loao  will  n^t  be  the  principal's;  It  be  society's. 

A.  Teacher  A|;>vit!>y»    The  teachnr  who  takeo  an  Interest  In  all  dimensions  of 

a  otudent  —  In  his  attitude  and  behavior  outside  ot  the  clasard^m  an  w^llMs 

Inside  of  tlie  cl.iHsr.oom — sfoms  Lo  be  a  van  i shlng  b rued . "  A  strong  trend 

■  •       ■  t 

among  tcac^iccs  haa  developed  •ti)  gaide  and  ditfct  students  onlxj- U\  x.\\q.  class- 
rovim,  le.ivlng  the  rehpouslbl  ^Ity  for  controlOLlng  misbehavior  elsewhere- 
onrlrtly  up  ro  the  "atiininl  si  rat  ion . "    The  employmfent  of  security  personnel, 
unf ortun  itL' ly ,  ii  iy  i  nctmrage  tcuchcrs  further  to  drop  a  responsibility  for 
sLudfnt  tl/fhavjor  .^'.i'lu'rally.    Ml  members  of  the  teaching  and  adnlnlstraclve 
teanw  "^mv^-  carry  re-.pons  ibi  lit  ies  f  ur  studt  iiLs  wlnetevef'' the/'raay  be.  Other- 
wise tire  disrupt  ivi   firudt-nt  will  exploit  this  reduced  supervision  to  fiteal, 
to  vandalize,  and  to  congrfgate  in  the  warvhrooms  or  elsewhere  for  gambll'ng, 
extortion,  dru^  p<*idlinp, .  and  similarly  tragic  ventures. 

5.  l*ni"''ns^^  Ij5^nor.mj^'  an  J/t)r  Indif  ference  .     One  of  tho  must  *  appa U I ng 
ftatures  of  thia  nat i i)n-wi tie  probletn  is  the  lack        knowledge  on  the  part  of 
far  Loo  ri  uiy  pan-ntt;  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  children,  day  or  night. 
In  some  c,ru»«?  this  cm  ^Jt-  Lract-d  to  pseudo-soph i-^t icated  attitudes  dealing 
wlrh  the  "r\»d"  m'  ptM-missiv-  ^ujciety.     Apparently  thev  -have  forgotten 
AU'xin.ii-r  I'^v't*'  -  fin,  n  i  t  i.im  .  "lust  v\  the  twig  Ls  l)enl  ,  the  tree  s  inclined. 
'VMlowin^i;  ciiildiLH  tt*  run  thi»  streits  unthetkod  and  unsupervised  is  the  perfect 
formula  Mr  prodnciixj;  tho  i  rr*- rpons  ible  young  cit'ly'A'n  and  potential  vandal. 
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Adult  education  courses  are  In  tUe  "must**  category  for  these  careless  parents 
with  sponsofplii(^  from  the  school  syotem  and  all  segments  of  the  media.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  Congressional  support  will  do  much  to  lighten  the 
load  for  already  overburdened  school  districts  as  they  *^attempt  to  i^^augurate 
such  programs.    Concerted  efforts  on  ftie  local,  state,  and  national  Xevpls 
should  rot ujm  substantial  dividends. 

^  ^*  Collateral  Curriculum.    Students  in  school  and  out  of  school  are  taught 

by  many  curricula.     As  Dr.  Laurence  Cremln,  Prejjident  of  Columbia's  Teachers 

College,  has  pdlnted  out: 

The  Children*8  Television  Workshop  has  a  curriculum.  The 
advertising  departments  of  the  Ideal  Toy  Company  and  Lo\^*s  Lemon 
.  Cosmo t  icn.  have  curricula.    The  Encyolopacdia  B7*itanniaa^f\d  the 
World  Po  ok  W.ncyclopedia  curricula....  ^ 

^  .t    It  jpeans,  as  James  Col(?hian  aUd  Christopher  Jencka — and  one  should 
pr6b<(bly  add  Plato — have  pointed  out,  th^it  the  school  never  has 
t^'ulau  i'^ae  to  begin  with,  that  when  children  come  to  school,  they 
have  already  been  Educated  and  miseducated  on  the  outside,  and  that 
*  the  best  the  school  can  do  in  many  realms  is  to  complement,  extend* 
^ccentuate,  challenge,  neutraliita,  or  counter.  ^  ^ 

The  opportunities  for  education  or  miseducation  are  burgeoning. through- 
out society.    We  must  all  take  seriously  the  fact  that  we  art  all  taught  by 
radio  and  television,  peer  groups^and  advertising  agencies,  and  by  magazines 
and  museumn.    As  Joseph' Sor rent ino ,  a  juvenile  court  judge  in  Los  Angeles 
County  has  noted,  "TV  will  have  to  recognize  its  contribution  to  violence, 
and  we  must  stop  glorifying  the  negative  and  obscuring  the  positive."  In 
summalry,  the  environment  of  youth  is  a  totality.     Youth's  attitudes  and 
behavior  are  a  reflection  of  ail  curricula,  the  non-school  and  the  school. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  totaUty  desist  if rom  {;lamorlzlng  crime,  and  vio- 
Icnce  agaluHt  peraons* 
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Finally,  It  should  be  emphasized  that  t^e  rise  in  youth  crime  is  not 
prinm'lly  due  to  poverty  since  it  exists  in  the  affluent  suburbs?  It  is  not 
due  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  leant  or  to  participate  in  school  activities; 
ond  it  is  not  caused  by  a  restriction  of  alternatives.    Students  today 
enjoy  more  options  for  learning  and  for  earning  xredit  than  at  any  tiwe  in 
the  hitjtory  of  the  American  public  school. 


Some  Rcconunendations 


Given  the  surlo.us  naNyr^of  the  problem,  and  given  that,  students  are  an 
attitudlnal,  microcosm  of  tlic  largt!r  society,  what  acticns  might  be -taken  to 
iwprove  the  sllu.itlon?  .^^  .         ■  . 

Fzi^iit*     Slncu  the  crlne  motive  Is  carried  onto  the  campus,  and  since 
school  adm I nl*fit raters  rannol  devote  fitll  attention  to  the  single  task  of 
protecting  slTudc-nt  life  and  property,  additional  sch'ool  personnel  will  be 
needed.    These  personnel  Rhould  operato  aa  members^of  the  scliool  staff, 
directly  under  the  control  of  school  personnel.    Their  training  should  be 
planned  Jolntly^^yt.  school  personnel  and  by  the  juvt^nlle  officers  of  the 
departments  of  local  police.    We  iftrofijly  t\-'i^c'\nc>id  cna'Hv^.ent  of  legislation 
oimilur  to  thr  Cafe  Cjhcjli^  Act  i>2t rodui'.'d  in  the  rcK'jvoiHi  lar^t  €<e68ion»  Such 
legiclatioK  chou>  d  ;>ro:'idr  r-.vjt  \^  jVr  in*'  fti  i^ih^  "tvainiKj  of  cohool  cecuintu 
offict^rc       Ut  U  >u!  for  tlcfv  t-'./uVjr*  it  ck  a.  >-<at <.vi:>^j  furM  lacis^  School 
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districts  slibuld  also'roc<.?lve  federal  aHKlstance  to  Install  appropriate 
security  devices  to  prott'Ct  school  buildings  and  adjacent  playgrounds.  ' 
Second*     Prompt  attention  by  the  courts  to  acts  of^alleged  crime. in 

schools  Is  itnpfrat  tve .     Dt' lays  and  cotUinuancos  sUouLd  not  be  granted  ex- 

■  ■        \  '  ^ 

cept'lor  the  most  compelling  of  rt'/isons.  '  The  attitudes  and  morale  of  y 

thousands  of  studei\ts  and  liundrexls  uf  faculty  memburs  may  turn  upon  a  single 

case  Involving  two  studentsor  one  student  and  one  adult.     Courts  are  one ^ 

dl/ension  of  thu  collateral  curriculum  as  well  as  hjing  determiners  of 

Justice*    Thi'  courts  must  accept  this  broader  role  and  must  act  rapidly  as 

well  as  fairly.    We  recommt^nd  with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  means  should  be 

souflit  to  reform  the  judicial  process  so  that  .unduo  delays  no  longer  can 

occur.  •  . 

Thiy<},     Curriculum  reform  qnn  play  a  part  in  rudi rec t i np  negative 
otudtMit  att  Ittiilfs  ■     Thh  Incri-ased  enrollment  of  youth  in  school  has  brought 
with  It  broader  heterogeneity  in  tlie  student  populace.     In  in  any  instances, 
this  b loader  stvident  h.\si*  includes  students  who  read  poorly  and  write  in- 
coticrently.     NdLljin  Caplan  ot   the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at  the 
Univr55ity  of  Michigan  has  found  tliat  one  majur  distinction  belwcf^d  dclln- 
qucntK  and  nen-dt>  I  i  nqucnts  ir,  a^bellef  by  the  delinquents,  that  ihcir  chances^, 
of  finishing  high  school  and  of  getting  a  j,gb  were  poor.^     .  ' 

Another  ieatiirL>  of  curriculuili  reform  Involves  what  NASSP  refers  to  as 
Action  Learning.     The  popuKirity  of  such  practical  learning  grows  daily.  One 
'of  the  clear  trends  in  secimdary  schools  during  the  1970s  has  been  the  sig- 
olficmt  expansioLi  of  work  experience,  cumi.iunity  ruM  vice. ,  and  otiicr  forms  of 
aTtli^n  Irarning.  •«  ' 

InturosC  in  Lhu  integration  of  woi'L  and  sthool.  |j|yi>s  beyond  tiiat  of  ttac 
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Eltu^enf*/ tc?acher ,  and  parent  ,*  Presidt-nt  Gerald  R.  Ford,  in  a' coiimicn  cement 

^'ildress  at  Ohio  .State  Univi^rsity»  emphasized  the  educational  value  of  elose 

jirelationshlpis  betv.fen  the  classroom  and    lie  working  world.    He  urjjed 

Schools  to  work  witli  busineysi  and  labor  to  "creatb  a  new  community  of 

learning  across  the  nation"  and  chalK'n^oii  the  graduates  to  "show  us  liow 

work-study  programs  can  be  a  part  of  the  on-gding  educational  process." 

Many  adnin-lsti'ators  today  are  in  the  process  of  abandonlnj^  or  modifying 

School's  custodial  role.     Students  arc  being  allowed  to  le^irn  at  appropriate^. 

"posts  in  t^c  commiinity  as  well  as  within  the.  school  building.     Real  experience 

\H)n  the  job  and  with  public  service  agencioj?  are  bringing  to-  youth  new  insiglits 

intelloitually  as  wi^ll-as  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  interrelationships  of 

all  age  groups  and  nccupations  in  a  conmunity. 

I'ouvih.     SLuJoiit,  involv6n;c'nt  in  any  and  all  prjj^auis  Is  imperative.  In 

.iL.ractnit  study  by  i/D/li/A  (the  educational  affiliate  of  the  Charles  F.  Kettering 

^Foundation)   it  was  pointed  ou,t  that  we  must  start  witii  students  at  a  point 

where  they  can  accept  tlie  fact  tliat  tliey  have  a  C^-CVk^  i^it.'i^-'ct.     They  may 

not  be  able  to  identify  with  the  school  lavatory,  but  when  it's  their  locker 

or  car  that  is  brokl-n  into  it  hocones  the  real  thinr.-     I/l)/E/A  cites  an  victual 

instance,  at  a  higii  kcIiooI  in  tlie  nortlieast. 

The  biggtMit  single  security  prob Lcm. . .was  the  theft  of  tapd  decks, 
•    batteriet^,  tires,  and  even  riirij  from  Lbe  sciiool  p.irking  lot..  Tile 
system* Si  security  direcU>i'  held  an  aii-iembjy  ft^r  everyone  who  drove 
to  school.     Itu-eo  huhdrt'd  stiulent  s  sli<»wed  up  and  atLer  the  r.sscnbly,  * 
29)  volunleet.'d  six  at  a.tiiiie  to  patrol  the  parkin^;  lots.     "i.'heu  i 
say  patroi;"  tlie  director  conjiientedi  "what  wo  a^.k  tlum  to  be  are 
ob:iur\'ers  and  reporters, ot  i  uc  i  d.-nt  n .     We  do  nc>t  \/aut  them  to  take 
any  over?  actirn.     \i{\on  they-  see  a  car  come  on  to  the  caiupus  tliat 
jk- •        does  not  l)elon,',  ihtjro,  tin-  oh.-.iv;vers  call  the  st-rurity  olfi*  er  or. 
-      '  tuvt  it  i  jvitor-counsi'lor  and   Ii't    them  l:no"  about    it.     V/'r  have  eut 

l,u<;euies  lyvi  ,uit  v>m'>!>  i  1  »'s  \  vv^  ahnitf    Vi  a  iionth  to  ^i1i;io3t  n(»tliing 
.iL  i;i  It    iiiiu>r  hifSi  school.      Ihi-  'UtiJ  Mt\  \:vrt:   invr>lved.     lIu'V  did 
it,  n.tr  Tiy        nrity  ptopl  ^.     ihe  r'otr  Lh  it   I   li:v.»ive  the  fUnd^-nts 
-in  the  pro,ir.;r!.  the  ^:re.U.;r  oppur  t  un  i  t  y  -we  are  r.ofng  to  liavo  for. 

SUitH:,i," 

•      ,  ■  •  / 
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Fifth.     Innovntlve  programs  of  valut*  (examples).  ^ 

(1)  The  South  San  Francisco  schools  "staked"  the  students  to  a  budget 
equaling  the  cost       jrepalring  v«indalibm.    The  monies  left  at  the  end  of  the 
ycfyr  wcitt  to  student  body  projects.    This  cut  costs  of  Vandalism  in  half,. 

(2)  Reduction  of  school  si^e  to  the  house  plan  ^scho^^  within  a  school)  or 
the  deve  lopnic^fflj|of  sub-schools  to  reduce  anonymity  and  the  sense  of  not 

bre longing  have  met  with  success  in  several  sections  of  tihe  country. 
Architects  should  refrain  from  recomraending  the  large  factory  type  u^r  ^mono- 
lithic institutional  giants  which  place  too  many  sjtudents  under  ohe  roof. 
Architectural  tmprovtments  can  also  be. designed  to  greatly  improve  internal 
security  systems. 

(3)  Borrowing  from  the  a^stgnment  of  a  hausiueister  or  liead  custodian  who 

Jives  on  the  campus-  of  the  German  jjrjriQjiurit  several  California  fv'-hools  are 

placing  "trailer  watchers"  on  school  grounds.     Last  fall  Education  LLS.A. 

re4Sfortcd  as  follows:  "  » 

The  Klk  Grove  Unified  School  District  near  Sacramento  harks  back  to 
the  d/iys  when  teachers  lived  near  the  school.     In  the  modern  version 
a  tralltT  site  is  built  on  each  school  grounds  and  a  family  v/lth  ..a  , 
trailer  lives  there  rent  free.     Elk  Grove  began  usin^"trailer  watchers" 
5  years  ago,  expanded  the  pro*»ram  to  9  schools  last  ;i||ar  and  v/ill  have 
it  at  all  17  schools  thls^year.    Tho  district  has  had  only  two  in- 
cidents of  vandalism  at  fichonls  with  trailers  and  one  troublemaker  was 
caught  by  the  "traih^r  watclier,"  says  school  official  Mearl  Custer, 
who  conceived  the  program.     It  costs  the  district  $1,000  to  construct 
each  trailer  siti*  but  the  syiitem's  vandaliran  bill  iisf^d  to  be  $20,000 
annually.    The  di'iLrict  also  pays  the  elect  ri  city  at  each  site  "which 
means  you  ^eL  a  built-in  watchi»r  for  about  $10  ii  mouth  per  school," 
Cu.^tcr  f^ayr. .     Twe  other  dist  ri  cts  near  Sac  ramento  ai*e  also  builcUng 
tr.ii  l^jr  sites;  tfu*  Modestu  frchooJs  plan  to;  and  a  polite  official  in' 
Lou  A\\i)i'[c"i  i'i  ur^in^that  district  to  try  the  idea  in  the  Watts  area. 
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A  number  of  other  innovat  Ive  .ipproaclics  Ifoulcl  be  includec5  at  this 

time  but  I^belicve  the  point  hui^  been  adequately  covered.    The /^lational 

•    *  •'         '  ' 

Asaoclation  of  Secondary  School  Principals  offers  continuinR-asoistance  tq 

this  Committee  and  the  9ALh  CoiigrL^KS  in  oxamiiiinc  promising  new  practices 

and  alerting  all  schooT  systems  as  to.  their  value. 

-  ,.       ■    -:,  ^'  .    ^i  :.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situ;»tion  tzannot  be  over- 
■*'S^4ted.  little  and  too  laCe  approaT:h  will  cause  irreparable  harm  to 

'''whjit  has  been  regarded  as  the  world's  finest  system*of  dducation.  The 
ranijnltudo  of  the  problem  ls^such,that  it  cannot  be  handled  by  the"  states  ahd 
local  school  districts  alone.    They  are  already  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  | 
day  to  day  demaiu! ;  In  the  Lvaininc  of  America's  children  and  youth.     My  | 
coUeactu>s  in  secondary  education  join  witli  me  ln.urp,ing  yonr  full  and  serjious 
'  consic^^^ration       substant  lal  fodoral  support ' procriims  which  will  stem  the ^ 
tide  of  vandalism  and  v-lolcnce.  ,  '  »  ,  ■ 

T>)nnk  you.  . 
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A  Newsletter  for  the  On-iine  Administratoi* 
NATIONAL   A  S  S  O  C  I  AT  I  O      OF    S  E  C  0  N  O  A  R'Y    SCHOOL   P  R  I  N  C  i  P  A  L  S' 

VoK  1.  NO.  1  ,  March  1975 

Studemf  Attendanee  and  Absenteeism 


Problem  Continues 


Student  absenteeism  continues  to  be  a  serious  problem  for  the 
secondary  school  administrator.  In  1973  and  again  in  1974  NASSP  members 
rated  poor  attendance  as  their  "most  perplexing  student  problem"  by  a 
ratio  of  two  to  one  over'^discipl ine,  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned 
difficulty  with  students.  These  ratings  come  from  NASSP 's  annual  poll  of 
its  members  (yi  school  organization  and  curriculum, 

Man>  secondary  school  principals  express  an  open  concern  that 
rising  absenteeism  will  cause  chronic  institutional  anemia.  With  teachers , 
•counselors,  and  administrators ^pushed  into  spending  increased  time  just  to 
manage  the  attendance  situation,  less  opportunity  remains  for  more  construe- 
tive  tasks.  The  quality  of  teaching,  counseling,  and  administering  can 
easily  be  affected  by  a  landslide  of  attendance  minutia. 

Assuming  a  /school  year  of'  180  days,  health  officials  estimate 
that  a  "normal"  absentee  rate  would  be  sev^n  to  nine  days  for*  each  Student. 
Translated  into  percentages,  the  expected  rate  would  be  four  or  five  per- 
cent per  year.  (Students  who  would  exceed  this  rate  because  of  long-term 
illness  would  amount  to  liess  than  one  percent  per  year  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment. )  *  Today,  however,  .^bsentfee  rates- of  10  to  15  percent  are  not  uncom- 
mon.   In  some  urban  schools,  the  rate  exceeds  30  percent. 


A  Complex  Problem 


While  absenteeism  can  be  a  symptom  of  an  inadequate  purriculum, 
analysis  indicates  that  this  is  onVy  one  of  many  causes.  Numerous  schools 
with  broad  and  flexible  programs  continue  to  face  severe  attendance  prob- 
1  ems ,  Obviously,  growing  absenteeism  has  deep  roots  leading  in  many  di- 
rections^   The  causes  are  personal  as  well  as  institutional,        ■  .. . 
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Contributing  to  poor  attendance  may  be  famjiy  attitudes,  social 
forces,  peer  pressi^res,  economic  circumstances,  honrte-school  relationships, 
school  size,  student  age,  and  health. 

Among  the  "new"  causes  cited  for  the  dramatic  growth  of  student 
absence  ar^  winter  vacations,    erosion  of  parental  control,  economic 
affluence,  novel  1 ife-styles»  and  a  breakdown  in  court  enforcement  of 
attendance  laws.  •  ^/ 

Whatever  the  contributing  causes,  student  truancy'\hvariably  be- 
comes the  subject  of  informal  discussions  whenever  school'administrators 
meet.    Expensive  and  time  consuming,  it  is  of  ever-present  adrtilnistrati ve 
consequence,  ^ 

School  personnel ,  of  course,  understand  that  the  problem  extends  r 
into  adulthood.    Job  vacancy  is  of  a  growing  consequence  to  the  business 
and  professional  world.    But  the  imperative  to  schbpls  for  attendance 
still  exists.    On  the  practical  level,  student  attendance  is  required  by 
law  in  every  state  but  one.    On  another  level,  dependability  is-  a  trait 
admired  (and  rewarded)  in  society  generally  and  thus  is  a  value  that 
schools  should  nourish  for  the  benfefit  of  students. 


Excused  or  Unexcused 


Some  school  districts,  because  of  the  rus*i  of  student-absenteeism, 
no'longer  differentiate  between  excused  and  unexcused  absences.  This 
change  :-has  come  because  school  officials  feel  that  many  written  excuses  are' 
no  longer  reliable.    Checking  out  each  excuse  would  be  an  Impossible 
expenditure  of  ti-me. 

Under  a  system  that- does  not  differentiate  between  excused  and  i 
unexcused,  students  are  allowed  a  specified  number  of  absences  each  mark- 
ing period  (or^ear)  for  each  course..  Should  this  number  be  exceeded,  the 
school  closely  follows'up  on  all  successive  absences.    Course  credit 
usually  is  denied  if  absences  continue.    Before  the  specified  number  is 
reached. 'warnilnq  notices  are  sent  honie.    Also,  teachers  are  encouraged 
under  this  system  tomaintain  parental  contact  if  a  student's  attendance 
pattern  is  creating  class  problems.  . 

Recently  this  approach  to  attendance  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Education.!    The  Commissioner  was  asked  > 
to  rule  on  whether  the  attendance  policy  of  the  Burlington,  N.J.,  Board 
of  Education  was  arbitrary  and  unreasonable.    The  policy  denied  cre.dit  to 
as\y  studerft  absent  from  a  given  course  for ^30  or  more  days. 

Nine  students.. v^ho  had  not  received  diplomas  under  the  policy  were 
petitioners  in  the  case.    The  Commissioner  upheld  the  Board  of  Education 
decisjj^on  eight  of  the  nine  ^petitioners,  directing  the  Board  to  gran\a 


1    William  J.  Wheatley,  et  ai..  ^vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Burlington,  N.^; 
Commissioner  of  Education  Decision,  Sept,  23,  1974. 
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diploma  to  one'student-i    The  Board  policy  was  then  set  aside.  However^ 

It  was  set  aside  not  because  the  policy  was  unreasofeable  and  arbitrary/ 

Rather,  it  wa^  held  to  be  overly  lenient.    The  Conftiiss loner's  comments 

on  studemt  attendance  and  compulsory  schooling  are  most  instructive: 

Frequent  absences  of  pupils  from  regular  classroom  learning  ^ 
expe'riences  disrupt  the  continui  ty.  of*  the  instructional 
process.    The  benefit  pf  regular,  classroom  .instruction  is 
lost  and  cannot  be  en  t  i  re  I  y  "  rega  i  ned ,  even  by  e>^tra  after- 
school   instruction.     Consequently,  many  pupils  who  miss 
school   frequently  experience  great  difficulty  in  achieving 
the  maximum  benef i  ts  of  school ing .  «  Indeed,  mapy- pupi Is  in 
these  circumstances  are  able  to  'achieve  only  mediocre  suc- 
cess in  their  academic  programs.     The  sch^«+  cannot  teac^r^ 
pupils  Who  are  not  present.    The  ent  i  i/<^ocess  of  education 
requires  a  regular  cpntinuity  (Js*ia*^uct  ion ,  classroom  par- 
ticipation, learning  experiences,  and  study  in  order  to  reach 
the  goal  of  maximum  educational  benefits  for  each  individual 
child.     The  regular  contact  of  the  pupils  with  one  another  in 
the  classroom  and  their  participation  in  well-planned  instruc- 
tional activity  under  th^  tutelage  of  a  cx)mpetent  teacher  are 
vital   to  this  purpose.     This  ts  the  well-established  principle 
of  education  which  underlies  and  gives  purpose  to  the  requ 1 re- 
t  menl  of  conpulsory  schooling,  in  this  and  every  other  stat6  In 

the  nation.     '   "  * 

In  the  judgment  of  the  .Commi  ss i^oner ,  the  Board's  pol  icy.  of 
permitting  pupil  absences  for  whatever  reason,  up  to  30  ^ 
instances,  in  each  subject  matter  class,  impedes  and. impairs 
the  State  policy  for  compulsory  schooling.    The  length  of  the 

*  academic  year  for  pupils  in  the  public  schoo I s -of ■  th i s  Sta te. 
averages  approximately  182  days.  Given  such  a  limited  number 
of  school  days  for'^pupils,  any  loca  I  pol  i  cy'wh  1  ch  condones, 

^  excuses,  or  encpurages  any  absences  by  pupils,  constitutes  a 
derogation  of  the  long-standing  State  policy  for -compu I Sory 
anji  maximum  attendance  at  school  .... 

jt 

The  Copimissioner  is*well  aware  that  tbe  Board's  purpose        ^  ^ 
adopting  the  controverted  pol i cy  was  to  sh i f t  "the  respons i bill ty 
for  classroom  attendance  to  the  pup i I s  and  the i r  parents,  me 
Commissioner  is  also  aware  that'  this  Board" and  every  other  local 
board  of  education  experiences  difficulty  in  enforcing  compul- 
•sory  attendance  requirement;^,  and  that  school  administrators 
expend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  this  ta^k.     Notwith-  - 
standing  these  k i nds-of  reasons ,  the  public  schools  have  the 
consistent  obligation  to  require  that  the  i  r^  p/fH^  be  present 
in  school  in  .order  that  they  may  be  taught.*  This  pol  icy  .is  for 
the  benefit  erf  the  pupils,  their  parents,  and  the  community 
,jt  large. 
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The  Age  of  Majority  arid  Attendance 


Some  "educators  feel  that,  with  the  ^ge  of  majority  changing  from 
'21  to  18  years,  the  attendance  picture 'will  become  even  pore  blurred. 
The        of  majority »  how_eyer,_has_  no^ldirect  Mmj^t  ^^^^ 
requi  rements .  "  *  . 

School  administrators  have  the  rij^ht  and^the^responjib^ 
Vstablish  reasonable  rules  for  school  governance.    6equTring  school  and  . 
class  atten4ance  certainly  may  be  interpreted  as  being  reasonable  for  the 
granting  of  credit.    No  rationale  exists  for  a  school  to  maintain. one  set 
of  attendance  policies  for  tho^e  students^  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
majority  and  another -for  those  who  are  hot  yet  18  years  old. 

Ttie  age  of  compulsoicy  attendance,  hoWeyer,  does  affect  a  school's 
legal  responsi-bi  1  i ties 'for  requiring  the- presence  in  sc^ool  of  youth  of  a 
certain  age.    Scho'bls.  normaTTy  haveian  pbligation  to  report  to  the  courts 

""those  students  who  ckj  fa^ll  within  the  age  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws. 
All  other  stiiden'ts  attend' school  byM:hoice.    All  of  thesil  other  students, 
however,  still  must'abide  by  the  policies  ^hat  govern  the!  ..instityj^ipn  ^en- 
.erally,  TncTudVng  YhoSe  affecting  attendance.'   Special  otf^-e^npijs  programs 
for  older  students  such  as'*work  experience  or  various  s^erior  options  would, 

.    of  course,  fall  within  these  general  policies'of  the  schcol.       .  ^ 

,       In  schools  where  written  excuses  from  home  are  pirt  of  the  estab- 
lished policy  on  student  attendance,  the  new  age  of  majority  may  cause 
some  change  in  procedures.    While  legal  opinion^may  vary  by  state, ^the 
general  trend  seems  to  be  toward  an  inter£r_e^eLtjoL  tha^^^  Pi 
age"  18  to  wrijte*  the_ir  own  excuses  ,from  schgj].    If    majority  rnipMes^a 
^TegK  emancTpation  from  parental  controTT  written  ex'cuses  from  parents 
canferro  recHiired.    One  adult,  a  parent,  would  not  be  required  to  write^an 
excuse  for  another  adult,  a  student.  'The  freeiiom  t)f  being  ap  adu-lt  has  its 
coifcomitant  responsibilities,  however.    Adulthpod  implies  takVng  the  re- 
.sponsibility  for  one's  actions,  and  adult  students  who  do  not/ adhere  to 
'reasonable  school  policies  regarding  attendance  should  be  expected  to 
accept  whatever  consequences  a  poor  attenc^nce  record  may  imply. 

An  «*lert  school  administrator  w1)l  anticipate  problems  that  arise 
"    from  procedures  that  no  longer  require  parental  approval  where  majority- 

aged  youth  are  concerned.    Prudence  suggests'^  that  schools,  mform  parents  - 
^    about  the  implications  of  the  age  of  majority  with  regard  te  attendance 
Atl?nl}¥n^^"'i*formati6h  might  5/ell  be  part  of  a  packet  of  materials  for  both 
students  and  parents  which  clanifies  all  matters  (e.g. ,  student  records) 
^    relating  to  tnajority  atUinment.    A  mailing  to  parents  at  the  end  of  their 
student's  junior  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  seriior  year  might  be 
coTrsidered.    Furthermore,  rfieetings  of  junior  or  senior  parents  for  a  dis-- 
cussion  of  these  new  circumstances  would  be  helpfyl  to  all  concerned.  . 
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youth  as  well  as  of  parents. 

Rastarch  on  Atttndanc« 

jVl though  the  trend  toward  poor  attendance  has  been  apparent  for 
some  t1n>e,  research  Is  In  short  supply.    Few  Investigations  have  been  made. 
This  is  nxfs  riirrf  6  r  t  u  na  t  e T  a  saTt  enda  n  c  e  represents  ^n  area  in  need  o'f 
thorough  anatysis^ 

One  valuable  study  on  attendance  has  been  generated  by  Joseph  Levanto 
principal  of  the  Norwi;ch  Fr^  Academy,  a  large  public  high  school  in  Norwich, 
Conn.    Although  his  study  focused  upon  the  design  of  a  systematic  method  for 
the  identi ficatiOn/and^ analysis  of  factors  related  to  absenteeism  at  Norwich, 
his  procedures  permitted  a  broad  look  at  absences  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

•  '     •  ""i 

The  basfc  sources  of  these  data  were  individual  student  records,  as 
well       infdrmation  provided  by  students  relating  to  their  home  environment. 
Attendance  records,  student  grades,  and  personal,  informatioli  on  students  en- 
rolled for  each  of ' the^  five  school  years  were  fed  Into  a  cqmpufer  that 
related  patterns  of  absenteeism  to  such  factors  as  cltss,  sex,  age^  pa>ental« 
^employment,  number  of  parents.  1  iving  at-home,  I. Q. 'scores,  programs  of  ^tujJy* 
school  activities,  race,  language  spoken  at.  home,  rel igion,  ^class  rank;  and 
the  student's  personality.  ' 

For  the  purpose  of  tlie  study,  absenteeism  was  defined  as  missing 
school  for  a^n  entire  dajt.  Period  and/or  class  cuttlhg  were  not  considered. 
^Np  differ^tiatien  was  made  between  absences  considered  to  be  excusable  by 
the  school  and  t-hase  consider  erf  npt  excusable.  . 

Although  the  st^udy  was  undertaken  in  but  one  large  high  school,  the 
findings  are  of  generalMnter^st  for  a  *broad  audience  of  secondary  school 
administrator?.    The  heterogeneous 'nature  of  Norwith  Fr^ee  Academy  should- 
make  the  findings  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  high  schools  throughout  ' 
/the  nation.  ^ 

*        ,  /^ong  the  findings:  *  "  *  » 

•  Absenteeism  is  on  the  increase.    Absenteeism  rose  during  .  ,  • 
each  succeeding  year^ of  the  five  years  studied. 2 

•  Seqond  seiftester  absenteeism  is  higher  than  first 
semester  absenteeism.  •  ^ 

%    Days  of  Important  tests  experience  a  low  rate  of 

absenteeism.    Moreover,  there  i?  a  decline  in  absenteeism 
during  the  week  of  semester  final  examinations. 


2    The  State  of  Florida  reports  a  drop  in  average  daily  attendance  for  each 
of  the  last  flve^^ears^  as  well.    Other  data  corroborate    this  general 
picture.  . 
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•  The  first  and  last  days  of  the  week  have  the  highest  rates  of  ab- 
senteeism.   Wednesdays  and^ Thursdays  are  the  day^s  when  absenteeism 

is  lowest.    Absenteeism  on*  Fridays  is  usually  lower  than  on  Mondays.- 

•  Boys  in  the  first  three  years  of  high  school  generally  have  lower 
rates  of  abserrteeism  than'girls  at  the  same  grade  level.  Senior 
boys* have  a  slightly  higher ^rate^'of  absenteeism  than  senior  girls. 

•  With  each  succeeding  class  and  age  group,  from  the  ninth  grade 
through?  the  'twelft>h,  'at)senteeism^  increases. 

.*»•*•' 

'  •    Students  who  1 i ve  wi th' both  parents  generally  have  a  lower  rate  of 
absenteeism  than  those  who  live  wtth^one  parent  or  guardiant 

•  Students  in  the  "college  preparatory"  program  generally  have  the  f 
lowest  rate  of  absenteeism  followed  by  students  in  the  "business 
education"  and  the  "general  program"  respectively. 

V 

•  For  senior  students,  absenteeism  generally  is  lowest  for  students 
with  the  highest'I.Q.  scores  and  for  students  with  the  highest 
'class  ranks  in  academic  achievement. 

•  Students  who  participate  in  school -sponsored  athletic  and  non- 
athletic  activities  generally  have  lower  rates  orabsenteeism  than 
those  who  participate  in  but  o[ie  or  none  of  these  activities. 

•  The  poorer  the  student's  personality  rating  by  teachers  (on  a  scale 
developed  for  the  study),  generally  the  higher  the  /ate  of  absenteeism. 

The  Levanto  findings  generally  were  confirmed  by  James  Nelson  of 
Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evanston,  111.,  in  a  1972  study  enti tied 
,  "Student -Non-Attendance,  Class  Truancy,  and  Failure  at  the  Secondaryi  School 
Level."    Ajnajor  djffererrcie  in  the  Nelson  study  concerned  *days  of.  the,  week 
with  high** incWeKces" of  absenteeism. '  At*  Evanston,  a  school  on  modu^^ir 
scheduling,  the^highest  rates  of  absenteeism  occurred  on  Tuesday  and  Thursdays 
those  days  with  the  fewest  scheduled  classes.*  Nelson  found" a  strong  corre- 
lation between  high  rates  of  absenteeism  and' failing  grjpides,  as  well. 
^  ^'  '    ,     .  ,  ■ 

Levanto's  study  suggests  a  number  pf  options  to  schools  wishing  to 
do  something  about  absenteeism.    These 'include: 

» 

yj  ?^sk  teachers  to  telephone  the  home  if  a  student's  attendance 
pattern  is  creating  academic  p^oblems.    Calls  from  teachers  are 
much  more  effective  than  those  of  counselors ,  deans,  or  principals." 

V  Schedule-  special  events  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  .to  encourage 

attendance.    Activities  or  programs,  4  shortened  d^y,  or  an  ^ 
earlier  than' usual  dismissal  time  on  Friday  could  be  consider|tj. 
Monday  and  Friday  at)senteeism  may  be  encouraged  by  not  scheduling    /  , 
special  events  and  activities  on  those  days.  .  f  , 
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^    ^xpa nd  t he  educa t i ona 1  a  1 1 erna t i ves  open  to  students  to 

rncTude  "cominunTty  *s*eFv1Ve' action-learning  programs. 

y    EstabL^A^l ?oy_"A?lJr3  gi^oups  for  the  chronically  absent. 

V    ili^oj^^sjtjjdents^  that  employers  will  ordinarily  contact  t^e 
school  for  attendance  data.    Although  the  confidentiality 
of  student  records  is  now  protected  by  law,  a  prospective 
employer *may  refuse  to  consider  an  application  if  the 
student  will  not  ai^thorize  the  school  to  release  the 
information  requested. 


Looking  Toward  Solutions 


In -late*  Spring,  1974,  when  responses  to  the  annual  NASSP  exemplary 
programs  poll  indicated  that  attendance  Vas  onc^agaTrTMghest  on  the  list 
of  admTnTstrator  problems,  the  Research  Department  decided  to  identify     .  ' 
schools  which  were  making  headway  on  curbing  absenteeism. 

First,  all  state  executive  secretaries  and  NASSP  coordinators  were 
asked  to  Identify  schools  which  were  taking  action  to  resolve  attendance 
difficulties.    A  pool  of  oyer  50  schools  ^as  identified.    Second,  ea^h 
identified  school  was  sent  a  short  questionnaire  requesting  a'  summary  of 
attendance  policies  and  procedures,  to  include  backup  data  (better  atten- 
dance i  improved  grades,  less  cost,  etc.).  « 

{      The  policies  of  thes^e  Rchools  frequently  had  been  developed  because 
stHJ^Jent  atsenteeism  was  interfering  with  the  educational  pVocess  and  had 
become  a  heavy  administrative  burden.    As  yet,  no  school  feels  that  It  has 
thi&  "final  word"  on  attendance.    Certain  common  themes,  however,  are  present 
In  most  of  the  successful  policies: 

•  The  policies  are  strong.  When  little  or  nothing  is  done 
^     about  attendance  the  problem  gets  worse.    Schools  making 

headway  on  attendance  are  schools  which  expend  considerable 
thought  and  effort  to  solving  the  problem.  " 

•  Participation  in  the  formulation  of  attendance , policy  is 
broadly  based.  Administrators,  teachers,  students,  and 
parents  frequently  are  involved  in  policy  making. 

•  Policies  clearly  specify  in  writing  attendance  expectations 
and  delineate  the  outcomes  of  good  and  poor  attendance. 

•  Policies  are  well  publicized.     Each  parent  and  student 
repeatedly  has  b^en  informed  of  attendance  requirements. 

•  Policies  are  consistently  enforced.    At  each  level  of 
enforcement- teacher,  counselor,  dean,  pri/icipal- 
compliance  with  the  policy  is  expected. 

•  Immediate  follow-up  on  absences'  is  made  by  a  letter,  a 
tefephone  call  ]to  the  home,  or  some  other  means. 
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Att«ndanc«  PollclM  That  Work 

Although  the  attendance  policies  forwarded  to  NASSP  have  several 
common  features,  the  responding  schools  f ij^  no  single  iTi»1(t    They  are  ♦ 
urban  and  rural.  Targe  a  nd^  small .    They  represent  all  ptfR*-of  the 
United  States,    Their  com6^  feature  is  a  dedication  to  finding  an 
acceptable  solution  to  the  problem  of  student  absence-   Maay^have  cut 
their  truancy  rates  in  half,  >  ^ 

The  policies  of  theSe  schboJis  generally  can  be  categorized  into 
eight  approaches.    Some  schools  use  two  or  three  approaches  simultaneously 
I  to  improve  att-endance.  • 

ei^ht  categories  are: 

.  1.    transferring  chronic  truants  to  alternative  schools  or  programs 

2.  exerting  students  with  good^  attendance  from  final  examinations 

3.  wi thhol<jfng  course  credit  for  excessive  absences, 

4.  lowerincj  student  grades  for  excessive  absence, 

5.  enl istin£  volunteers* to  telephone  the  home  of  each  absentee^ 
and  the  offkes  of  working  parents, 

6.  mailing  weekly  or  monthly  attendance  reports  to  each  home, 

'  7.    apppinting  school-court  coordination  personnel  to  gain  a  ' 

better  partnership  Between  the  courts  and  schools, 

8,    suspending  or  expelling  for  excessive  truancy. 

Numerous  variations  exist  on  these  themes,  community  by  community. 
Schools  simply  take  the '^approach  that  makes  the  most  sense  for  local  , 
conditions. 

^This  report  on '  attendance  ass,umes^at  concurrent  efforts  are  made 
•    to  attract  students^ with  interesting. and  appropriate  curricula. 

DrrforYu¥aTeiy,^attractive  pVo         often  are  not  sufficient  within  them- 
selves to  reduce  absenteeism  significantly.   ^Therefore,  the  focus  here  is 
upon  the  majiagement  of  attendance,  specifically. 

•  Oescrilition  summaries  o1=  representative  schools  follow.  NASSP 
members  are  invited  to  SBnd  copies  of  their  attendance  policies,  together 
with  the  results  of  these  policies,  to  the  NASSP  Office  of  Research  if  . 
they  are  substantially  different  than  those  reported  here.  These 
policies  win  be  placed  in  the  exempl^iry  file  for  use  by  the  membership. 
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To  Illustrate 


Bqulder  High  School ,  Boulder,  Colo.  60300 
'     *^        JohTri  Ho  back.  Principal 

Under  Colorado  law,  students  over  age  sixteen  cannot  be  suspended 
or  expelled  for  truancy.    The  only  legally  recognized  penalty  for  poor 
attendance  is  denial  of  course  credit; 

The  Boulder  Board  of  Education  policy  permits  parents  to  keep  their 
students  out  of  school  for  any  reason,  with  students  allowed  makeup  privileges 
Mortover,  students  with^  parental  consent  are  free  to  negotiate  individual 

Jttendance  with  each  teacher  according  to  student^  needs  and  the  demands  of 
he  class.    The  school  recognizes  three  categories  of  parental  permission. 

Category  J ;    The  student  is  completely  responsible  for 
attendance. 

*      _  Category  2:    T^te•" parents  are  to  be  notified  if  student 

attendance  is  leading  to  classroom  problems.  ' 

Category  3:    Parents  expect  student  to  attend  class  and 
wish  notification  for  each  absence.  * 

,    Lake  Oswego  High  School,  Lake  Oswego,  Ore.  97034 
Norman  Riggs,  Principal  - 

Policy  provides  that  absences  are  excused  only  if  they  have  been 
prearranged  or  if  there  is  student  illness,  family  illness,  or  an  emergency. 
Otherwise,  a  student  is  expected  to  attend  every  class  period  every  day. 
Attendance  is  taken  each  period. 

Trujm^  absences  result  in  a- grade  of  zero  for  all  classes  missed. 
Truancies  are  ha^ridl ed  as  follows: 

-  First  truancy:     notification  of  parents 

~  Second  truancy:    one-day  suspension  and  parent  conference 

-  Third  truancy:      three-day  suspension  and  notification 
^  of  county  attendance  officer 

Fourth  truancy:    informal  hearing  to  discuss  possibility 
of  student  expulsion 


These  procedures  are  strictly  adhered  to.    Absenteeism  has  dropped 
frQm  11  percent  to  five  percent  in  the  past  thr^e  years. 
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j^-^    Presque  Isle  High  School,  Presque  Isle,  Me.  04769 
*'  Romeo  Marquis,  Principal 

All  students  are  required  to  be  in  regular,  attendance  for  all 
classes  and  study  halls  except  in  cases  of  illness  or  emergency.  Since 
many  students  forge  notes,  notes  from  home  have  been  eliminated.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given^  to  home  phone  calls.    Many  parents  call  tn 
the  morning  if  their  student  is  to  be  absent  or  tardy.    When  calls  have 
not  ^een  made  to  the  school,  the  school  calls  the  home.    Warning  notices 
are  sent  home  in  severe  cases.    Absenteeism' has  dropped  two  to  three 
percent  in  the  past  three  years. 

A  number  of  school  districts  use  volunteer  "phone  brigades"  to 
telephone  homes  and  working  parents  rather  than  using  written  procedures. 

»•     Evanston  Township  High  School ,  Evanston,  111.    60204  * 
^  Phi  lip  McDevi  tt ,  Assoc  t  ate  Superintendent 

Board  policy  requires  that  students  aged  sixteen  or  older  may  be 
transferred  into  evening  high  schoal  with  five  or. more  unexcused  absences. 
Evening  High  School  operates  four  nights  a  week,  with, 24  subjects  offered. 
Students  are  not  transferred  to  Evening  High  School  for  misbehavior,  only 
for  truancy.    Students  may  retiirn  to  day  school  when  attendance  at  Evening 
High  School  is  good  for  one  semester.    The  majority  of  students,  however, 
prefer  to  remain  and  graduate  from  the  evening  school. 

For  all  day  school  students,  grades  nine  through  twelve,  interim 
reports  on  attendance  and  behavior  are  mailed  home  at  the  fifth  week  of. 
each  quarter.    Positive  as  well  as  negative  behaviors  are  marked  on  these 
reports  to  supplement  the  attendance  picture, 

« 

Outreach  workers  go  to  the  hqmes  of  chronically  truant  students 
for  parent  conferences,      ^  ^ 

Leavenworth  Senior  High  School,  Leavenwor£h,  Kan.  66046 
Donald  I.  Jacka,  Principal 

Policy  states  that  attendance  at  school  is  the  responsibility  of 
students  and  their  parents.    The  responsibility  of  the  school  is  to  provide 
instruction  and  to  inform  parents  of  absence  from  class.    Parents  are  con- 
tacted by  telephone  on  the  fourth  day  of  absence  from  any  number  of  classes 
and  by' registiered  letter  at  the  eighth  absence.    If  time  permits,  telephone 
calls  are  made  prior  to  the  fourth  absence. 

A  student  must  report  to  his  teachers  either  before  or  after  schopl 
to  receive  makeup  assignments.    Teachers  may  require  that  all  time  missed 
be  made  up.    Time  lost  due  to  authorized  activities  need  not  be  made  up. 
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No  makeup  assignments  will  be  given  during  class  time.  The  absence  rate 
has  dropped  from  lO^percent  to  five  percent.    Only  five  percent  of 


administrative  time/fXsgeny^ attendance. 


Similar  policies  are  followed  by  Niles  North  High  School,  Skokie, 
111 . ,  except  that  weekly  attendance  reports  are  mailed  to  parents,  and 
by  McKinVey  High  School,  Honolulu,  Hawai i ^' where  absences  are  reported  to 
homes, by  increments  of  five. 

X.    Cody  High 'School ,  Cody,  Wyo.  82414 
.  Charles  Mitchell,  Principal 

Absence,s  are    excused  forifillness,  medical  appointments,  school 

activities,  and  for  circumstances  prearranged  by  the  parents.    Parents  are 

to  call  the  school  for  each  absence.    If  a  call  is  not  made,  the  student  is 

suspended  for  four  periods  for  each  class  period  missed.    After  the  third 

suspension,  a  student  is  dropped  from  the  roll  for  the  semester.  Unexcused 

,    absences  have  dropped  fifty  percent.    A  similar  approach  is  used  by  Hampton, 

N.H.,  where  course  credit  is  not  granted  to  students  who  are  absent  for  more 

lhan  25  percent  of  the  class  time. 

r  , 

J.      .      '  • 
.fl .    Howe  High  School ,  Howe,  Tex.    75095  N 
'  ~~       L.  }?r  Linker,  Principal 

I 

V   .     Howe  High  Sithoal  uses  a  combination  of  attendance  records  and 
scholastic  average  as' a  basis  for  excusal  from  semester  tests.  Students 
with  zero,  one,  and  two  excused  absences  from  a  class  may  be  exempted  from 
taking  the  test  if  they  maintain  averages  of  75  percent,  85  percent,  or 
95  percent  respectively.    There  is  no  exemption  for  three  or  more  excused 
absences  or  any  unexcused  absence.    Attendance  has  increased  from  the. 
'  alread^.'high  figure  of  94  percent  to  96  percent  since  implementation  of 
the  policy.    Harrison  County  High  School  in  West  Virginia  uses  a  similar 
approach,  excusing  students  with  three  absences  or  less  from  semester  tests. 

Hannibal  High  School,  Hannibal,  Mo.  63401 
*  Roger  H.  Nelson,  Principal 

Under  the  Missouri  State- Compul sory  Attendance  Law  the  principal  is 
required  to  check  out  cases  of  trjiancy,  extended  absenteeism,  irregular 
attendance,  and  dropping  out.    After  e^ch  case  has  been  investigated,  a 
•referral  may  be  made  to  the  School  Community  Court  Coordinator. 

It  isL  the  responsibility  of 'the  School  Community  Court  Coordinator 
to  serve  as  the  liaison  between  school,  home,  community,  and  juvenile  ( 
department  in  all  cases  of  attendance  which  have  been  referred  by  principals. 
Close  personal  contact  with  the  students  and  their  parents  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  program  success.    During  the  1973-1974  school  year  60  percent 
of  the  dropouts  returned  to-school  and  50  percent  of  the  studen4ii^ith 
attendance  protjlems  showed  marked  improvement. 
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,  '   ChaparraV  Hi£h  School,  Santee.  Cdl if.  92071 
~ "C*.  R.  Hoberg,  Director 

Chaparral  is  a  continuation  high  school  serving  the  Grossmont 
Union  High  School  District.    ll  enrolls  420"  student's,  most  of  whom  left 
the  comprehensive  high  schools  of  the  District  because  of.  problems 
relating  to  poor  attendance,  _  ^  ' 

Chaparral  uses  a  number  of  motivationaV  factors  to  improve  atten-  " 
dance.    These  include:    (J)  Studeots  select  the  hours  of  school  attendance,^ 
(2)  Pa-rents  of  absent  students  are  telephoned  daily,  (3)  School  faculty 
visits  homes,  (4)  Pretests  are  given  in  math  and  English  to  diagnose  needs, 
(5)  Extracurricular  activities  were  expanded  to  include  physical  fitness 
classes  and  social'  affairs,  (6)  The  career  development  specialist  expanded 
student  work  stations,  (7)  A  car  pool  file  was  developed,  (8,)  Close 
contacts  were  developed  with  the  wel fare  and  probation  departments  of  ^ 
the  County. 

Average  daily  attendance  is  now,385  students,  or  91  percent  in  a 
group  that  at  one  point  was  considered  -to  .-have  marginal  dropouts  from  , 
school . 


■   This  i>ai  er  on  attemlancr  was  devt-lopod  by  Scott  Thomson 
anci  David  Stanard   of    the  Research  Dupartmont  of  NASSP. 

I   Appreciation        oXpreH'Jod  to  Joieph  L^vanto  of.  the  Norwich 
\  Fror?  Academy Norwich,  Connecticut,.,    for  use  of  materials 
;    from  his  doctoral  diHsertation  entitled .  i"^if'  idcntif'o^tton 

-         •'.:"?,  writ^tpn  at  the  .University  of  Connecticut  in  1973... 

'  L;ct^g«4swith  succt-r.sful  attendance-  pt)licieH  vUqnif  icantly  I 
.   di^^rent^than  those  described  in  this  paper  are  requested 

to   send  information    about  these  policies  to   the  NASSP 
!   Re^parch  Officfs   1904  Association  Drive,  Reston,  Virginia 

22091.        Thank  you  for  this  cooperation. 


The  Practitioner  is  a  publication  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals.  1904  Association  Dr .  Reston.  Va  22091  The  Pracf,f,oner  ts  distributed 
quarterly  without  charge  to  all  NASSP  members,  Additional  copies  may  be  ordered:  single  cop. es^ 
50e  each.  2-10  copies.  ZOC  each;  prices  for  larger  quantities  on  request  PaymenI  mu.l  accompany 
ord*r«  of  $10  or  le««> 


Allan  D  Walker,  President,  NASSP 

Owen  B  Kiernan.  £xecuf*Ve  Secrefar")^ 

Scott  D  Thomson.  Associate  Secretary  tor  Research 


Thomas  F  Koerner.  Directof  of  Publications 
Martha  Christian.  Assistant  Editor 
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/  70        ■    .     '  . 

Senator  Bayu.  Well,  thank  you,  Di:.  Kiernafi,  gentlemen.  Let  us 
^ro  quickly  into  sonu^  concerns  I  have  that  overlap  your  testimony — 
so  feel  free  to  comment  on  them. 

There  is  §o  much  to  explore  with  you  and  our  other*  witnesses; 
but  let  us  begin  by  looking  at  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
raisej[l.  *  ^ 

^  Dr.  Kiernan,  ^me  of  ^he  criticisms  that  have  been  made  by 
teachers  is  that  they  do  not  get  cooperation  from  school  admin- 
istrators. They  are  told  that,  welj,  if  we  report' this  mugging,  this 
burglary,  or  this  assault,  then  this  will  accumulate  an  unfitting 
record  for  our  school,  and  thus  the  school  administrator  or  our 
our  school,  generally,  will  look  bad. 

How  do  you  'assess  that  complaint?  Wliat  do  you  believe  the 
proper  role  of  an  administrator  is  in  dealing  with  school: violence? 

adminihtiiator's  conckhn  with  school  vioiji:nce 

Dr.  KfERNAx.  This  is  where  the  Harris  and  the  Kiernan  families 
part  conq)any,  Mr.  Chairman.  Most  of  our  disciplinary  problems 
originate  in  the  classroom.  In  fact,  it  is  a  90-percent  figure.  We  are 
not  denying  that  the  teachers  are  under  the  pin,  as  it  were,  some- 
times literally,  as  well  as  physicallj^  It  is  a  risky  and  difficult  posi- 
tion. They  are  han(lica])ped  in  their  assignments,  and  I  would  be 
the  first  to-  adrnit  that. 

But,  frequently,  we  have  had  cases  where  teachers,  asked  for  sus- 
pensi6n  rights  to  he  transferred  from  the  principal's  office,  or  ,the 
assistant  priiicipaPs  office,  and  he  given  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
They  alone  want  final  authority  as  to  whether  Johnny  Jones  remains 
in  class.  We  do  not  support  any  such  recommendation.  Principals 
very  frequently,  if  the  case  is  serious  enough,  would  take  the  sus- 
pension steps  only  after  due  process  with  the  direct  indication  to 
the  student  that  he  can  come  back  with  his  parents,  that  he  could 
be  represpnted  by  counsel,  that  the  charges  could  be  specified  in 
writing,  a  hearing  held,  and  so  on.  The  principal,  in  my  own  ex- 
perience— and  I  have  served,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  principal 
and  a  superintendent  and  for  12  years  as  Comjmissioner  of  Education 
for  Massachusetts,  dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  and  thousands  of  teachers,  as  well— I  find  that  the  principal 
usually  would  support  the  faculty  member  100  percent. 

Now,  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  one.  of  the  conditions  that 
has  concerned  me  in  recent  years  is  the  fact  that  specialization  has 
taken  over.  I  know  you  people  have,  on  occasion,  suggested  that  the 
policeman  should  he  hack  on  his  heat,  rather  than  in  a  cruising  car, 
and  simihirly  we  think  that  everyone  in  the  .school — the  principal, 
the  assistant  prit|icipal,  the  supervisors,  the  teachers — must  be  re- 
sponsible for  John  Jones  all  the  time.  We  are  running  into  more 
and  more  cases,  as  Mr.  Shaiiker  might  testify,  where  contracts  with 
s(*hool  hoards  nuuuhUe  that  teachers  have  only  a  single  teaching 
responsibility  within  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom.  Frankly,  we 
dp  not  think  this  works.  We  think  they  ought  to  have  responsi- 
bilities in  the  corridors,  in  the  .school  auditorium,  in  the  gymnasium, 
on  the  adjacent  playgrounds,  just  as  we  should  have  similar  re- 
sponsibilities. 
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This  is  not  a  eopout.  Wr  are  just  asking  for  team 
effort.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Shanker  may  have  different 

^"senator  Bayh.  Would  either  of  you  who  represent  the  teachers  care 
to  expand  on  your  feelings  relative  to-the  role  of  the  supervisor, 
or  the  administrator;  and  how  we  can  structure  the  right  balance,  • 
so  that  the  teacher  does  npt  feel  reluctant  to  report  incidents  of 
violence— all  the  reason  that  he  or  slie  might  be  reluctant  to  do  so? 

INCIDENTS  REFLECT  TOTAL  "SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Mr  HARftis.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that,  in  sort  of  a  general 
way.  I  first  would  like  to  say  that  when  there  is  a  large  number 
of  incidents  of  violence,  et  cetera,  in  a  school,  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
reflectipn  upon  the  school.  _    .,  a  -j.  ^^x-^t- 

But,  I  do  not  think  that  you  analyze  it  in  an  effort  to  point 
blame  at  a  particular  level  of  operation— teacher,  students,  admin- 
istrators, principals,  et  cetera— but  rather  to  use  it  as  an  indicator, 
atrain,  that  something  needs  to  happen  to  th«  tota\  program.  . 

And,  if  a  school  is  dealt  with  in  terms  of  people  being^  frowned 
upon,  or  criticized  because  they  have  a  large  number  of  incidents, 
then  they  are, going  to  be  reluctant  to  report  it.  .  / 

Now  let  me  give  you  soit  of  an  illustration  of  what  I  am  talking/ 
'  about  here.  I  taught  at  an  inner-city  school  in  Des  Moines  where^ 
we  had  a  large  number  of  problems.  It  was  the  school  to  be  avoided 
when  vou  were  purchasing,  a  home,  and  that  kind  of  thjng.  7 

But  we  did  not  hide  our  problem?.  And  we  decided  to  do  sojhe- 
thing  about  it,  and  put  together  a  program  that  included  a^wnoie 
array  of  things.  That  school  in  Des  Moines  how  has  had  one  drdpout 

in  4  years.  «  .      .  ,  ^  ^     i     u'  „ 

And  it  indicated  to  us  that  we  were  on  the  right  track  when  we 
took  a  look  at  what  we  were  doing,  as  a  contributor— thfe  voice  _ 
that  students  wanted  to  have,  as  far  as  input  was  concerned;  in- 
volvement of  parents;  the  support  of  the  local  community;  and 
a  lot  of  things.  , ,  . 

But,  this  kind  of  concentrated  effort  could  have  an  effect  upon 
whether  6r  not  schools  were  accepting  what  was  taking  place  there. 
And  I  think  that  virtlence  and  disruption  and  so  forth  have  a 
direct  connection  between  what  school  offers  and  what  their  re- 
sponse is  going  to  be.  ...  11 
*    Senator  Bayh.  .When  you  have  the  opportunity?  cou  d  you  or 
your  .staff  give  myjstaff  a  fill-in  of  all  the  steps  that  were  taken  in  that 
instance?         ,  ■ 
Mr.  Harris,  i  would  be  delighted.  ,  ^-     .  • 
Senator  Bayh.  You  mentioned  dropouts.  Is  there  a  relationship 
in  all  of  your  minds  between  the  dropout  rate,  the  expulsion  rate, 
"  and  the  violence  rate?  As  the  dropout  rate  went  down,  and  as  you 
,were  able  in  Des  Moines  to  keep  youngsters  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  educational  process,  did  the  vandalism  and  violence  r^te  go 
down  at  the  same  time?                           .         .  •'  j-  i. 

Mr.  Harris.  Very  definitely,  yes.  I  think  it  was  ]ust  an  indicator 
that 'Children  felt  differently  about  what,  was  being  presented -t^ 
them,  and  what  jliey  had  a  role  in  shaping  and  that  parents  were 
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involved  in,  because  they  felt  that  they  had  meaningful  input  and 
the  community  took  a  different  kind  of  interest  in  it,  et  cetera. 

Senator  Bath.  Is  it  fair  to  say  the  same  thing  exists  as  far  as 
truancy  is  concerned?  As  the  truancy  rate  goes  up,  the  vandalism 
rate  goes  up?  Or,  as  the  truancy  rate  goes  down,  the  vandalism  rate 
goes  down?  Is  there  a  correlation  there,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think,  personally,  anything  that  indicates  that  chil- 
dren are  either  rebelling,  or  not  accepting  what  ms  taking  place, 
are  danger  signals. 

^  And,  again,  if  we  view  those  as  something — a  reason  to  place 
blame  on  the  principal,  or  the  teacher,  or  someone— we  have  a 
reason  to  hide  it.  And,  if  w^e  use  it  as  an  indicator  that  that  is 
where^we  need  some  extra  attention  and  maybe  sojne  extra  support, 
some  extra  funding,  et  cetera,  then  people  are  not  going  to  hide  it 
and  we  are  gomg  to  have  it.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  working  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  otJier  factor,  while  I  am  at  it, 
too  because  this  played  an  important  part  in  o\\r  ppogram;  We 
talked  about  the  mn>tter  of  money,  and  who  is  to  blame  when  a  child 
takes  money  from  someone  else.   ■  r^i^ — — 

Well,  naturally,  the  person  who  takes  the  money,  we  have  to 
criticize  and  p)ace  blame  on  him.  However,  I  think  any  system  that 
perpetuates  children  carrying  money  and  places  those  in  an  awk- 
ward position  who  do  not  have  it  to  carry,  requires  a  hard,  close 
Took.  And  I  think  the  school  Uinch  program  is  piobjibly  number 
-one  in  terms  of  l)lame  in  this^area.  ' 

And,  by  the  way,  the  Superintdudent  of  Schools,  Dr.  Dwight 
Davis,  wrote  a  rather  extensive  article  on  just  th^^  school  lunch 
program  and  the  role  that  it  plaved  in  promoting  crime  in  the 
schools.  ► 

And,  if  there  were  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  school  lunches 
are  school  needs,  just  like. books  or  seats  or  walls  or  Anything  else, 
and  that  hungry  children  cannot  learn,  and  children  who  do  not 
have  money  or  do  not  have  lunch  are  apt  to  do  some  things  that 
they  would  not 'ordinarily  do  if  they  did  have  money  or  lunch  et 
cetera,  we  again  might  be  getting  at  something  that  does  plav  a' 
role  m  here  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook. 

We  once  had  fees  for  almost  everything.  And  now  art  fees  and 
book  fees  and  this  type  of  thing,  in  most  places,  h*ve  been  eliminated, 
and  it  cuts  down  on  the  excuse  for  children  to  come  to  school  with  - 
nioney.  ^ 

It  also  cuts  down  on  the  .situation  where  some  children  are  going 
to  be  identified  as  not  having  nionev,  or  uQt  having  lunch,  or  fees, 
et»  cetera,  and  so  a  lot  of  the  friction  would— a  lot  of  the  reasons 
tor  the  friction  would  be  eliminated. 

Senator  Rayti.  Well,  how^  much  of  this  violence  and  vandalism  is 
related  to  that  kind  of  theft?  I  can  see  how  a  child  that  carried  $5  or 
SIO  nught  have  trouble.  Is  a  child  that  is  canning  the  required  amount 
for  the  norma]  .school  lunch  program— which  is  a  rolativelv  small 
amount— less  ]  ikelv  to  be  victimized  ? 
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Mr.  IlAURis.  If  I  ronld  illustrati^  it  jnat  a  little  bit  farther,  the 
problem  that  we  had  was  that  sonio  children  i\n\  not  liave  money 
or  lunch.  So  they  made  a  practice,  then,  of  mnir  in  the  lunchroom 
and  beggintr  from  other  children.  So,  to  prevent  the  children  with 
lunches  from  haying  to  face  .  this  problem,  we  had  children  in- 
spected .at  the  door.  If  they  did  not  have  a  lunch  or  a  lunch  ticket, 
then  they  could  not  go  in.  That meant  we  provided  a  space  tor 

them  elsewhere.  m.  •    4.1  • 

It  became  very  embarias.sin'g  for  diildren  to  have  to  sit  in  this 
room  that  w-as  provided  for  them,  because  it  said  "you  dont  bay^ 
the  money,  or  you  don't  have  the  lunch.'' 

Now  children  took  one  of  several  alternatives.  Some  would  stutt^ 
paper  in  a  paper  Vack  and  pretend  they  had  a  lunch,  just  so  that 
they  did  not 'have  to  go  through  that  embarrassment.  Other  chil- 
dren would  not' take  that  route.  If  they  saw  a  lunch  around,  they 
would  steal  it.  Or  they  would  break  in  a  locker. of  someone  that 
they  khew  who  did  Iwive  a  lunch  on  jwegular  basis.  Or  they  woyld 
"shake  down"  some  student  that  carried  liuich  money,  so  that  they 
could  buy  their  lunch,  and.  would  threaten  them  if  they  told  about 
it,  and  so  on.  i'  ' 

So  a  whole  series  of  i)roblems  was  an  outgroAvth  ot  the  tact  that 
schoors  did  not  <leal  with  lundies  like  they  dealt  with  books  o^;  paper 
oi-  pencils  or  crayon  or  anything  else,  and  pay  for  it  under  the 
regular  tax  structure  as  a  adiopl  need.  ;  - 

Senator  Bath.  Ijet^iis  look  at^F   /       .  . 

Mr.  SiiANKEU.  Could  I  get  back  to  just  one  thmg?^ 
Senator  Bayh.  Please.  v     .  - 

Mr.  Shankku:  T  wwit  to  reassert  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
widespread  exi)erience  of  teachers  across^  the  country  that  they  are 
discouraged  from  reporting  Incidents,  and  that  .reported  incidents 
are  not  followed  up.  The  two  major  reascms  tor  tjiis  are:  (1)  the 
-feeling  that  someone  ''upstairs''  w:ill  feel  Vliat  someone-has  not  done 
the  job  right— tV(iuestlon  of- reputation  :*and  (2)  tlie  amount  of  time 
that  it  takes,  the  additional  burden  that  it  Vl'^^^^  people  who 
do  report.  ^  -  .\  '    ^J  n  a 

If  we  were  to  go  back  iTot  too  many  years,  ago,  we  \yould  hnd 
when  a  ])rincipal  or  ju  teacher  in  niany  cases  decided  that  a  student 
had  done  this  or  that  and  something  i^iohld  be  done,  that  was  it. 
Authority  was  accepted.  There  was  veuy  little  of  a  system  of  due 
process  or  judicial  rights.  Ji  we  wer<?  to  ^go  back  then  we  could 
probaH.V  com])ile  t re n^iylous  .  lists  of  injustices  that  were  com- 
mitted against  students  who  had  no/opportunily  to  iespond,  and 
no  recourse.         .  »5 

GTlAftOR   AXn   CorNTKlU'IlAlUiK   DKI.A^S  eUOGESS 

.  T  think  the  penduhim^'lias  pretty  much  swujig  in  t.he  other  direc- 
tion now.  We  find  that  when  a  teacher  does  press  a  diarge.  for 
assault  al.most  instantly  the  studen^'^*  attorney  presses  a  counter- 
charge against  the  teacher* fftr  assault. 

For  example,  one  ha.sia  school  with  2,000* .sti|dents,f. and  if  .5  per- 
cent of  them  are  involved  in  acti.vitieS  of  this  sort— and  I  am  not 
taking  the  higher  percentages  which^have  been  thrown  around  here 


—100  students  iiivolvod  would  t^ko  at  least  100  court  appearances 
by  the  principaL  *  i 

One  does  not  just  go  to  court  and  rec^ve  an  immediate  hearing. 
^One  does  wait  months  until  it  comes  up.  But,  then  one  also  sits 
in  court  cind  waits.  And  one  comes  back  a  second  and  third  time. 

No\^  the  question  in  the  principaPs  mind,  is  '*how  can  he  run  the 
achoor,  if  there  are  100  such  cases,  or  50  such  cases?  I  am  not 
arguing  against  the  .^system  of  due  process,  but  I  am  saying  that 
if  you  provide  due  process  to  'the  pei-son  accused,  you  have  got  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  for  the  ivdministrator.  You  have  got  to 
provide  attorneys  to  represent  the  teacher  who  is  pressing  the  charge, 
or  the  witnesses,  or  you  have  got  to  jJrovide  a  legal  staff  for  the, 
superintendent  and  for  the  principals  s6  that  they  do  hot^have. 
to  be  out  all  the  time.  .  . 

W(B  may  have  to  consider  pertain*  expedited  Jegal  procedures 
which  will  not  involve  teachers  and  supenMsors  spending  half  or 
three-quarters  of  the  year*  in.  courts,  so  that  as  other*  probl^s 
arise  in  the  school,  they  ai'e  not  there  to  take  care  of  them.  ^ 

Of  course,  when  it  is  all  over,  the  judge  has'to  decide  whether  it 
is  going  t6  be  best  for  the  chrld'td  send  him  pr  her  to  an  institution* 
where  Ve  is  going  to»hecome  a  hardened  criminal,  where  he  is  going 
to  bb  with  the  worst  and  riiost  violent  cftses,  whether  to  allow  him 
or  her  to  roam  the  streets,  or,  wliether  to  send  hint^w  herjjack 
to  school.  '  .     '  , 

What  one  ofteij  gets  Is  «  system  of  musical  chaii-s  where  the 
punishment  ^s:  Do  not  go  back  to  y(fui;  school,  go  .back  to  the 
neighborinfj  one.  There  is  an  exchange  of 'students  who  engaged  in 
violence  with  each  being  mov"ed  .to  the  other  school. 
/Wliy  should  anyone  bother  going -^through  all  that  procedure, 
since|.this  is  often  the  fiiml  I'esUlt.  *  - 

Senator  'Bayu.  There  you  get  to  the  unfortunate  paucity  of 
alternatives  that  ai^.  presented  to  judges,  generally,  when  dealing 
with  youngs  people.  And  it  is  eveiv  more  tragic  when  you  deal  with 
the  violations  that  occur  in  the  school  setting. 

Accor(;ling  to  what  Mr.  Harris;  said,  thu  Dcs  Moines  program 
created  an  environment  in  which,  the  needs  of  the  student  were 
nearly  met;  tfwit  the  child  felt  interested  in  ?2:oing  to  school;*  and 
thus  some  of  the  other  act ivities.decMeased. 

Mr.  Shankerin  his  testimony  pointed  out  the  need  for  alternative - 
educational  opportunities.  The  informal  school  settings  have  been 
successful  Jn  getting  young  peopl^  back  into  the  school  system. 
Tl}us,  if  they  arc  in  the  school  system  they  are  not  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to/'get  even''  with  the  school  system  that  expelled  them 
for  not  conforming  with  it. 

EQUALITY  OF  UISCIPLINK  NKCKSSARY 

•  Obviously  di.^cipline  is  a  problenii  It  is  an  important  ingredient, 
T  thinkr,  in-life  generally.  Perhaps  there  i^5  a  breakdot\n  at  the  very 
early  stages  in  life  where' parents  either  do  not  provide  discipline 
or  do  not  provide  11  wisely.  In  the  school  setting  the  discipline  should 
be  fair;'  it  should  he  equitable;  it  should  be  evenly  administered; 
it  should  be  speedy;  and  it  should  be  sure. 


School  disoiplim*  includes  the  same  kinds  of  concerns  that  we 
Ixave  heard  expressed  as%ve  lo«k  at  why  crime  . goes  up— namely, 
that  when  a  criiue  is  conunitted,  soliie  get  off.  Some  are  sent  away 
for  long  terms  for  committii\g.  niinor  crimes  while  others,  who' may 
have  committed  niajor  crimei^,  but  do.  not  siiffer  these  penalties. 
Even  if  you  do  commit  a  crime,  you  know  it  is  gomg  to  be  a  long 
period  of  time  before  \o\\  are  ever  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

So  that  situation  exists  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  I  suppose  m 
looking  at  liow  we  assess  dealing  with  vaiulalism  and  violence  jn 
the  school,  the  school  discipline  needs  to  have  the *:«Arae  ingredients 

does  it' not?  ,      ,    "       '  ,r  • 

Dr.  KiERNAN.  I  think  the  th*;e«  of  us  would  a^ree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that' that  is  corr«»ct.  I^t  me  compjent  on  something  related  to  what 
Mr.  Shanker  said.  I  could  not  agree  more  in  terms  of  the  musical  . 
chairs  routine.  ,()f  course,  a  community  such  as  New  York  City  is  - 
large  enough  to^illow  the  youngster  to  find  Ins  way  into  another, 
academic  niche,  perhaps,  in  one  of  92  or  93  senioi)  high  schools.  But 
in  a  communitv  with  a  single  high  sHiool,  it  is  awfully  tough  on 
the  principaJs^lnd  the  teachersMo  have  a  disruptive  youngster 
again  and  again  sent  back  to  class,  because  the  judgi^  iftils  to  take  ,^ 
note  of  tiw>  fact  that  he  needs  special  assistance.  Perhaps,  it  is  the 
new  look  that  parents  seem  Vo  have  been  carrirfd  away  by^the  / 

'  permissive  .society— where  somefhow  or  other  every  deed  now,  should 
be  follotved  by  immediate  litigation  followed  l)y  a  slowdown  in  the 
courts  befon*  you  get  final  justice.  - 

'     I  Avould  subscribe  completely  to  yoiir  (wments  on  the  need  tor  - 
an  inunediate  handlitig  of  the" situation.  Again,  we  are  not  talking  r 
about  just  secondarv  school  vout4i.  Tthiuk  of  another  cj^se  that 
came  up  not  too  long  ago  of  ;i  12-year-old  who  through  his  parents  . 
sought  injunctive  relief— in  this  casf,  against  an  elementary  school 
principal.  The  child  allogecf  thaf  the  i)rincipal  was  a  constant  source 
of  harassment  to  him  and  should  r)e  removed.  Now,  th^e  are  parents 
of  a  12-year-()ld,  taking  the  court  route  to  avoid  going  along  with 
the  reasonable  standards  of  the  school  and  the  classrooms,  insisting 
that  Johnny  must  be  riglit.  I  think  this  kind  of  doctrine  or  gospel 
when  spread  can  be  Very  damaging. 

Senator  Hayii.  relrtainly  school  discipline  is  not  going 'tf  l)e 
effective— i^-en  if  t^t  is  ecpntalile  and  fairly  administered— if -^nere 

'is  not  cooperation  ^by  the  parents.  / 
Mr.  Ilaiiis,  you  have  something  that  is  bothering  you?  ' 

KK.VSONABLK  BY  wmC II  STANDARD? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  I  guess  what  is  bothering  me,  sir,  is  this.  We  ^ 
are  using  sotne  terms  like  what  is  rea«^onable,  the  reasonable  policies 
of  tlie  school,  et  cetera,  and  I  anri  tempted  to  ask  the  V^uestion,  . 
reasonable  by  whose  .staiulards.  What  the  students  consider  reason- 
able and  what  the  parents  (consider  reasonable  and  the  administra- 
tion, et  cetera,  may  vary  ^j(reatly,  and  the  students  are  more  apt  to 
make  an  effort  to  cooperate  wit.h  what  they  consldet  reasonable, 
and  I  have  been  tremendously  pleased  with  their  ability  to  do  a 
good  job  of  determining  ^vhat  it  takes  in  order  to  decide  what 
students  ought  to  be  doing  in  a  school  setting.  ^ 
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I  .jirrrQp  tlwit  nioji^ludi'nt-  (lu  wiiht,  Ji  ^^hkI  (Hlti(*atioii  aiM  tlioy 
want  sfftjne  inniitniX  upnn  il,  and  tlu'  lu'st  sclux)! 'that  is  Wosi^niod 
witlioiiif' tluMi-  r()(y|)orati()n  i!ii;rl)t  fail  niis(M*al>ry.  We  put  stiulnits 
pivtty  liir^oly  iv/i)()iisil)l('  for  tlie  (lis4'ii)liiio  within  tho  srbool.  We 
had  a  siii^do  pw/on  wlio  sat  in  (mi  tla»  stnihMit  conrt^^JNtt  tho  sFndonts 
issued  alt  of  tlj/Misi'i])line  niid  tUey  (h'VidtM^^vhat  punishniont 

should  ho,  anijrso  on,  \\itl\  <*ertain  kinds  of  «rnidt^j(inos  tliat  had  }>eeu  ' 
mntwllv  a«r/riMl  u]m)ii  that  tkey  wouhL  ur>t  >juf?poud  students  and 
they  did  li^e  a  hearin^^  kind  , of  settin<r  that ^TnVolved  the  parents 
and  the  tmlier  arid  tlu^  principal  and  the  studeritK^  and  the  students 
could  hr'ln«r  witnesses  and  this  tyju'  of  thjup,  hut  they  worked  it 
out  with  teaehers  aud  pj^rent^  and  roununnitv  .people  and^  therefore^ 
are  deli<ihted  iu  cooperatiutr.  j 

Senator  I^wir.  I  waut  to  jret  (h).wn  to  thei^i/ecifics  l)eoanse  I  think 
what  is  faij'  and  what  \<r  reiwcanhle Ju  uinfny  instances  is  the  key- 
•stoiUM)f  soh  iuiT  tlie  ]»rol)letn.  /'  ^ 

♦It  makes  n  jrreat  deal  of  sense  to  hwvJ  theistudeuts  involved  in 
helpinjr  to  draft  diMMpline  ;nul  assist  in ydeteraiiuin^r  what  is  reason- 
ahle  aujl  what  is  not  reiijSonjdjIe.  1  thinl?  most  stiulents  aud  teachers 
wouhl  rour-nr  iu  puttju*^''  »t  all  on  tup  of  the  tahle,  let  e<\'eryhody . 
know  in  jidvinn'e;  judirin,*!  t hei-ecajuahey  yre  proljahly  more  stern 
than  older  ]KM^ple  wonld  he.  If  theX^  li'avV  a  (-(Uiple  of  trouhleniakers 
tliat  are  mnk-'Mi'r  it  mi>er:d)Ie  fo/the  whole  school,  to  what  extent- 
are  students  nhle  to  deid  with^the  most  exa<r^erated  exnmples  ()f 
violejicr>  How  cjin  they  i>oUcc  this^  Ciui  they,  themselves,  police 
the  i)arkin.tr  h)t  ?  (  'an  they,  theiuT^elves,  police  the  lo^^cer  room,  aud 
the  lava^)ry  whure  mnfiy  of  these  outhreaks  of  violence  and  van- 
dal isui.  0(^|Mn?  ;  ^ 

Mr.  niinns.  They  caii  cert^Hnlv  t:ike  care  of  parkiu'«r  lots  and 
locker  rorJ^n^  and  t'hinnfs  lilcW  th:it.  f  think  the  most  exa^r^erated 
enses  they  Vouhl  not  hiindley  hut  when  you  iisk  the  question  how 
e\te1isive!  in,  De^  Mcnnes  tli/y  workiul  out  in  these  scjiool  councils 
.an<l  they  maVle  nn  inter-cit vw ide  comnui  to  develop  an  overall  kind 
nf  ])olicy  foryf'he  school  s^st-(Mn,"aud  it  was  (piite  extensive.  It  was 
uo't  carried  o\t  vxactly  tYie  same  in  each  school  l)uildin<r;  that  was 
kin<l  of  left  to  he  w()rke(l  oilt  oi!  an  individual  Inisis,  hut  they  can 
have  wide^])re;Hl  infliience.  .      •  • 

Mr^.  S^i \>rKKu.  Iy(liink  we  should  mIso  note  thai  in  many  cases 
wlrerelwA  jisked  <K(<lent^  to  piny  a'  role  such  as  this  that  they  are 
suhje(4.  to  irreiaXlanJ/er  nnd  to' reialint ion,  especially  'where  <ran<r?? 
are  iuvp'lNW^tp'Thi*^  is*  :i  (juestion  which  we  liave  dehated  frequently. 
We  are OU-^he-^ide  (^f  involvin^r  stinlen^,  hut  we  also  shoiTttfre- 
meuiher  tliiit  in  (piite  a  numher  of  cases  where  a' !itu(lent  plays  a 
role  of  tills  <(U-t.^li:it  he  is  jroin^^  to  he  viewed  hy  ii  very  larjre  num- 
her of  .students  in  school  wlio  are  disruptive  aud  who  are  violent  as 
hein<r  n  tool  of  the  seh(H>l  administration  and  estnhlishment  and  a 
traitor  nnd  snhject  to  raMiei-  ^rent  pennlties. 

The  use  of  students  in  thi>?^way  is  possible  on  some  occasions  hut 
there  are  also  ^rrent  li.mitiitious.. 
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Scnntor  Hayii.  Let  \is  corisider  M)mc  of  tlio  otluT  in^rnMlii'Hts  of  a 
<rootra|)p!*oa(*ir  to  (l)s*'')plim\ 

Mr.  Sliaii!{tM\  in  your  opcMUnY'  stattMuc'nt  ycvu  inforrod-- and  T  do 
not  want  to  uusintcM'prot .  what  you  said    there  is  (Sonie  concern 
alK)i!t  tlie  (ross  v..  A/>//r?jMise.  I  wonhl  like  you, lor  othei^,>to  coniinent. 
I '^Dr.  Kiernan  has  pointed  out  his  st{m<lpoint\  that  tlie  achninistVa- 
.  toi-i^  .suj)port  (ro.ss,  I  Udieve  it  isjjiuportant  fo^r  ns  to  use  every  op- 
'  portunity  tjo  l)h)w  sonu*  fresh  air,throu;rli  tlii>^  <*«J^e  and  to  IoqIc  at  it 
'  for  wluit  it  was,  very  nnudi  like  the  MIntmla  case  and"  some  other 
cases  li|ie  t'he  prayer  cast*— where  tjie  reaction  went  way  beyond 
what  the  court  intended 

Fit^t  me  read  several  passa^res  fronAthe^  <'rY>.v.v  case. 


nded  for  then)  tl  ;ro, 
ral  passa^res  fronilthe^  (Ic 
\\\'  of  cnscH  the  (HHNnllnarl 


In  the  Kmit  majority  of  cnscs  the  (HHfivHnarhm  may  Informally  dl8<niS8 
tlM'  aUcKpd  inisoondMct  wjth  tlu*  st  udont  mlnutt's  nfter  it  1ms  occurred.  Wo 
hold  only  that,  \\\  holnjr  Klven  an  opportunity  to  exphiin  Ids  version  of  the 
f«<*t.s  at  this  dtscMiHKion,  th4»  Ktndent  first  ho  t(dd  what  ho  is  accused  of  doin«* 
and  what  the  hasis  4if  the  an-nsation  is.  [I>5  ^.  t\.  721)  (11)75)  at  p.  740.  J 

Then  they  wcMit  further: 

Wy  stop  short  of  const rninu  the  Dtie  l*roress  Clause  to  require,  countrywide. 
that/hoarin>?s  in  connection  with  sliort  suspensions  must  nfTord  the  student 
tli«*  opportunity  to  secure  couns««l.  t<>  confront  ami  cross-exaudne  witnesses 
-tiplNH'tintr'tiic'charu'e.  *  *  *  |!)."»  S.  Ct,  T*JU  (  l!>7rn  at  p.  7P).| 

-  It  has  Ihmmi  hrou^rht  to  the  attention  of  the  coninjittee—and  I 
just  want  to  throw  this  out 'for  your  res^ponse — that  part  of  the 
pro1)lcm  with  violen(*e  and  vanda)isn*i  is  that  the  :^liscipjine  level  is 
uot  mhninistered  e(|U!tahly  and  Wiually  'across  the  hoarll;  that  stu- 
(h*nts  are  so;uetiines  cxpell(t^l  witliout  any  exphuuition.  Teachers 
and  school  administrators  are  not  perfect!  They  get  a  .story  thai 
might  he  a  wrtviig  story  and  coidd  he  explained  under  exonerating 
cinMunstaiu'es.  Aiul,  if  the  .student  is  not  given  a  hill  of  partVulars, 
the  reaction'  might  he  violence  part icularly  in  the  studentv  area 
where  there  an^  ra<Mal  minorities  involved,  "where  a  child  is  Very 
iiptiglit  hecaust^  of  prejudice/  Although  he. or  she  might,  luive  cWi- 
mitted  a  grievnip^e  that  recfuires  discipline,  if  tluit  discipline  is  not 
explained  to  him  in  detail,  it  niight  reawaken  all  the  old  [)reju(lic(\ 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  ... 

Xow,  ,d(yes  VrVw  v.  really  create  a  problem, 'or  is  it  the  kind 

of  thing  that  mights  alleviate  the  problem^  '  .  j 

N'.VrioNAI,  KOrCATION    ASS( »  l.\'riOV   SV IMMUtrS  (}(»SS  DKCISION 

Mr.  IlAiqus.  Speaking  for  the  National  Kducation  Association,  we 
support  wholeheartedly  (iosx  v.  l.oprz,  AVe  feel  that  it  is  reasonable; 
we  feel  that  it  provides  for  students  wliat  students  woidd  (»xpect 
of  teaehers;  and  we  feel  tluit  it  j)rovides  wha/  (uight  to  be  f)rovided 
fcu'  students  when  tlu\v  hare  a  right  toyknow  their  reasons  for 
being  suspended,  if  .that  is  as  planned.  T^v  nave  a  right  to  provide 
witnesses,  if  thev'-'feel  tliat  witnesses  were  necessary  to  explain  thejr 
position,  et  t'eteTa^  and  we  saw  nothin<r.  unrea.sonable  about  it. 
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Now,  some  people,  in  attackiii^r  that  derision,  have  built  a  straw- 
man  and  attark^'id  the  strawman,  but  we  feel  that  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  actuallilf  sa}^,  within  t!ie1aw,  it  is  very  reasonable. 

Mr.  SiiANKKK.  I  was  rather  surprised  that  the  Supreme  (-ourt  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  found  that  eclucatioln  was  not  a 
'  fundamental,  constitutional -ri^rht  in  the  school  finance  cases,  then  the 
courts  turned  around  and  said  that,  even  though  it  was  not  funda-* 
mental,  once  you  fT!'r>in(Te(l  ediuation  a  suspensiofi  of  even  1  day 
i*equires  some  sort  of  (bu»  process  procedure.  In  the  first  instance 
they  took  avray  the  possibility  of  the  current  finaticirfl  .support  that 
IS  necessary  so  that  one  would  not  have  to  ^o  throupfh  all  these 
.suspensions  in  the  first  place.  We  would  have  the  facilities  lo  do 
55omethin^  positive  as  aii  alternative.  * 

I  do  not  tliink  anyone  ran  ar^nie  with  the  simple  notion  that  a 
.'itudent  al)out  to  be  suspended  slioidd  have  a  reason  why,  shdidd 
have  an  opportunity  to,  perhaps,  say,  I  was  not  there,  I  was  m 
another  part  of  the  building,  or  whatever  tlie  response  is.  But,  viewed 
in  terms  of  a  pattern  of  ronrt  derisions,  I  think  one  must  question 
whethej;  in  the  publir  schools  of  the  United  States  al  the  present 
tinm,  the  ^^reater  problem  is  that  hwgv  number.^  of  students 
bein^  deaU.^with  unjustly,  suspended  and  expelled,  or  whether  the 
.  problem  is  vi^iuff  crime,  violence,  and  vandalism.  One  should  view 
any  s-vstem  of  law,  due  [uoress  and  administration  oljaw  within 
the  schools  as  moving  the  pendubun  one  w^ay  or  the ^oHier^^^tHtJier 
toward  too  ^rreat  a-  protection  of  the  accused,  or  toward  too  ^eat  a 
protertion  of  tlje  victims  on  the  other  side.  I  would  say  that  at  this, 
particular  junctuiv  in  the  history  of  our  schools,  the  ^rie^t  dangw 
is  not  that  we*  are  df^inp  all  sorts  of  terrible  thiiij^s  to  innocent 
students.  ^  '  ^ 

Of  cour<;e,  with  vaj^t  numbers  of  teachers,  stmlents,  administiatoi-s, 
there  is  ;^ome  f)roblem  with  loss  of  due  process,  but  I  would  say 
^the  greater  problem  is  on  the  other  side—that  we  do  not  apprehend, 
*that  we  do  not*punish,  that  we  do  not  remove -those  who  are  per- 
petratinjr  tliese  (Timest  I»»  ?)erio(l  where  the  ^reat  pVoblem  is  that 
form  of  inju.stice;  tins  decision  places  yet  another  burden  on  the 
teacher,"  on  the  administrator  and  others.  Kach  additional  burden 
which  is  pli|ced  upon  them  in  the  adndnistration  of  some  form  of 
justice  isitrointr  tojnean  that  thed*  will  be  less  nursuit  of  those  who 
are  perpetrating;  crime. 

Dr.  KiFRNTAv.  I  would  a'^rree,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  testified 
earlier,  we  can  live  with  tlie,or)inion  on  /7<?.v.v  v.  Loprz.  Occasionally, 
we  do  ^et  niv'omfortable.  ^ye  think  in  the  Wooff  v.  Sfrnc]cla7\d  case, 
the  so-called  **.spiked  pimch''  case,  that  the  suspension  was -extreme. 
We  know  what  happened  was  in  a' dry  county  in  that  Stat«,  so  it 
was  in  a  sense  a  criminal  offense. -There  were'al.so  regulations  in 
print  published  by  the  school  board,  stating?  that  anyone  brin^in^ 
alcoholir  beveraires  on  the  campils,  or  consvmiing  them  thereon, 
would  be  suspended  for  tht»  rest  of  the  your.  That  is  an  extreme  type 
of  justice  or  injustice,  de))endinjr  cm -which  way  you  look  at  it,  to 
suspend  for  such  a  lon<r  tiuie.  At  the  same  time,  as  Justice  White 
pointed  out,  the  typical  princip,al  is  fairminded  and  woirld  insist 
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;  ox\  explaining  to  tlu*  youn^^  ptMson  iind  liis  puivnts  the  reason  for 
^the  siispeni^ion,  setting:  up  tl»e  heariy«r  (H'^xHulure  and  all  the  rest,  so  < 
we  are  not  uncoiufortaMe  with  tliJs  opinion.  lint  apiin  I  would 
support  Afr.  Shanker's  observation  that  there  is  a  danger  that  \ve 
do  not  sj)end  so  nnieh  tijne  protecting  tjiose  who  are/abusin{? 
the  privile/;es  of  freedom,  that  we  for^^et  about  the  majority  who 
are  the  solid  (•Itizens  that  we  talked  about  at  the  outset. 

Senatcn-  Hayii.  I  would  hope  that  as  we  ^ro  Uhead  Avith  our  studies 
of  seliool  violence  and  vandalism,  as  we  luive  in  other  controversial 
areas,,  that  we  can  deal  i  with  the  problem  without  violating  any 
rights.  %  \ 

1  believe,  if  we  look  back  in  onr  history,  the  times  when  we  tried 
to  shortcut  our  constitutional  protections— as. far  as  our  adult  popu- 
lation is  concerned — they  were  not  good  eras  in  our  history. 

We  can  provide  reasonable  rules  that  principals,  teachers,  and 
^  students,  alike,  nnist  all  conform!  If  a  .student  who  allegedly  throws  a 
teacher  down /i  stairway  Ls  repia»sOnted  by  le^al  counsel  and  the 
teacljer^>is  u(4^<iual|y  represented,  vve  lirfve  an  imbalance  of  justice.  If 
the  >ituatio!i  were  reversed  and  the  stndeig  was  denied  adequate  re|)re- 
sentation,  the  imbahvix'e  would  still  e^ist.  ' 

Senator  Mathias^ 

Senator  M  v^riiiAS.  Well,  Mr.  (Mniirman,  \  \\\\\  very  much  interested 
and,  of  course,  have  had  too  nmch  accpuiintance  with  the  problem 
not  to  reali/.e  the  depth  of  the  danuige  it  does. 

Criuu*  is,  of  course,  a  terrible,  tragedy  under  any  circumstances, 
but  violen<'e  in'  the  school  has  a  certain  dei)th  of  damage  because  it 
is  prospective  damage.  A  mature  indivichnd  who  suffers  fi^om 
,  criminal  assault  of  any  sort,  perhaps,  puts  it  into  perspective  and 
*  walks  away  and  starts  another  day.  A  child  and  the  child's  family 
and  his  peers  and  his  entire  neighborliood  are^ often  very  tleeply 
aifected.  T  ^  an  think  of  situations  that  I  have  been  familiar  with,  in 
violence  in  schools,  that  have  had  that  kind  of  neighborhood  im- 
pjicfc  which  is  very  damaging  to  the  whole  educational  system.  It 
undeni^ts  the  coii&dence  in  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
faculty,  and  it^i>/a  very  damaging  thing  in  nniny,  many  ways. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  (^hairman,,!  was  interested  in  several  of 
Mr.  SliankerVs  specific  suggestions.  Here  on  page  5  of  his  statement, 
/    "appropriate  additional  funds  so  that  the  youngster  who  cannot  ad- 
just in  the  regular  school  sit\iatio\  caiji  l>e"  helped  in  alternative 
educational  settings."  A»  1 

Now,  are  you  thinking  there  of  the  kfnd  of  child  who  ha??^,  let  us 
•    say,  a  learning  disability  which  may, have  some  eni[Otional  over^nes. 
We  know  tliat,  say, '6  out  of  10.  male  children  hiive  some  dyftletic* 
qualities,  and  these  are*often -tran.slated  into  aggressive  behavior. 
Is  that  the  kind  of  behavior  you  are  thinking  ofJ 

Mr  Sh.\nkeh.'  Yes,  it  could  probably  include  those  students. 
It  could  also  include  nuihy  who  have  been;  to  school  for  5  or  6 
years  and  have  just  not  Teamed  in  that  setting,  in  a  normal  school 
setting,  and  are  constantly  renunded  of  failure,  ^hey  no  longer 
believe  that  they  can  lean>,  and,  iii  ji  situation  like,  that,  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  provide  different  environments  so  tliat  tliB  students 
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feel  tliut,  well,  this  is  *u  diirerenit  sort  of  i)liice,  niuybe  here  we  can 
do  it,  ()r  here  we  can  learn. 

But,  there  are  quite  a  few  who  cannot  learn  within  normal  school 
settings.  Sitting  still  and  being  quiet  for  long  periods  of  time  is  a 
diflieuU  task,  even  for  adults.  To  ij^fk  that  H^f  cluldren  when  we  pacic 
them  W  to  a  classroom  is  ditHcult.  Then,  if  the  teacliei>>  sav  it  is  all. 
right  to  talk,  and  all  'M)  do,  nobody  .<'an.  hear  anything,  denevally, 
once  you  have  a  class  size  of  over  a  certain  nmnber,  .the  whole 
question  of  maintaining^  order  in  the  classroom  becouies  major,  and 
tliere  are  just  many  students  who  cannot  conform  to  it.  They  just 
phy.sically  and  emotionally  caimot,  ancPwe  need  other  environnients 
for  them.  ^.  . 

KVALltATK  COMn.KTK  I NSTITI  TION  AI*  SVSTKM 

Mr.  Harris.  Senator  Mathias,  niay  I  respond  to  that?  I  have  a 
real  fear  that  when  we  Wy  young  people  are  not  learning  in  a  setting 
and  that  is  an  iiulicatio'n  'they  ought  to  be  in  a  ditfei*ent  setting,, 
rather  than  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  system  itself,  it  is  a 
real  dangei'. 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  look,  at  who  is  not  learning.  The  dropout 
rate  of  2;i  percent  is  not  rven  ilcross-the-hoard 80  percent  of  some 
groups  dropped  out,  while  1  percent  of  soine  others  dropped  out, 
so  it  is  not  an  even  kind  of  thing. 

In  addition  to  that,  when  we  take  a  look  at  what  hap[)ens  to 
chihlren  in  school,  of  those  who  grachiate  and  are  .still  illiterate, 
cannot  function  on-ii  fourth  grade  reading  level,  thi^  is  not  an  even 
kind  of  pattein.'With  the* black  males  1  in  5  is  literate. upon  gradu- 
ation, of-those  who  stay  and  graduate;:  Nvhite  feuniles,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spe<*trum,.leiss  than  1  in  50  is  illiterate  upon  gradmition. 

Now,  if  anybody  here  wants  to  suggest  that  this  does  not  say 
some  thiiigs  ahout-vthe  .institution,  then  we  have  a  hiffger  problem 
than  I  anticipated  .here. ^Therefore,  when  we  constantly  talk  about 
■  pulling  out 'Children  and  sendi,ng  them  some  phn^e  else  because  they 
iO-e  not  learning,  without  taking  a  look  at  the  institution  itself 
ami  what  it  is  providing,  and  its  ability  to  adjust  to  students,  then 
1  think  we  are  on  thv  wrong  track. 

Senator  Matmias.  AVell,  1  would  <ertainly  agree  with  that  and  do 
not  igi)|)re  thatn>roblem  tn  all.  I  think,  maybe,  we  are  talking  about 
two  sel)arate  things,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  .separately.  Now,,  in 
the*  lighf  of  your  response,  let  me  .re(»alMhe  finding  of  the  Kerner 
('onnnission  that  one  of  the  niajor  ingredients  of  violence  in  Detroit 
some  years  ago  was  the  fact  that  the  graduates  of  the  Detroit  public 
school  system  were,  ui^'a  larg.e  measure,  -  ilUteraifi^  They  were  so 
'  ^  functionalU-  illiterate  they  could  not  hold  the  jobs  that  were  avail- 
able right  in  Detroit  and,  being  unem])loyablo  i)y  reason  of  lack  of' 
education,  one  of  the  products  wjvs 'violence. 

And,  I  think  that  is  a  lesson  we  ought  not  to  forget,  but  1  think, 
perha])s,  in  addition  to  the  ov(M'all  analysis  of  the  system,  you 
have  to  lookjiti  hidividuals,  and  T  thiidv  Mr.  Slianker's  proposal 
really  conten'q)fctitod  'a  very  careful,  i)ersomd  analysi.s  of  each  stu- 
dentOn  an  ongoing  basis-  it'  yoti  aie  going  to  make  it  work. 
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Senator  Hayh.  Do  we  iu)t  nml  tlie  coinhiimtio!)  of  both  individual 
anulvsis  witli  tlie  overull  analysis^  I  want  to  tlie  hreakdown, 
(•lmi)ter  and  verse,  of  tlie  approacli.  in  tlie  Des  Moines  situation; 
but,  even  tlu)»i«rli  you  Imve  an  overall  analysis  of  the  school  system, 
weMfo  not  respoiul  to  the  overall curriciihiin  or  teurhin^  approach. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  we  shoidd  not  -i)err/ips  we  should.  But 
fioniething  is  not  hai)i)enin^%  and  ri^rht  now  the  refAponse  to  the  child 
who  does  jmt  respond  in  the  classroom— does  not  stay  in  the  school 
and  is  a  truant-  is  to  send  him  or  ]pv  to  a  traininnr  school  or  detention. 
How  that  helps  teach  the  child  tof^n't  a  better  education,  rather  than 
teachin^r  him  or  lier  liow  to  steal  televisions,  I  dp  not  know.  The  cold 
factof  it  is— itdocvsnot. 

Senator  Matiii.vs.  Mr.  (Miairman,  if  l^conld  just  further  comment, 
1  could  think  «of  a  situation  that  I  knew  about  in  a  Maryland 
[)ublic  school  where  i\  boy  K,was  allowed  to  thronj^h  about  the 
fifth  ^nade  before  his  parents  were  advised  that  he\vas  not  learning 
anrthin^r,  and  that  in  tht^  opinion  of  the  teachers  that  he  was  not 
^o\i\^  to  learn  anythin^^  They  advised  the  parents  to  look  for  some 
sort  of  passive  job  in  which  this  boy  ini^^ht  be  put  because  lie  could 
never  develoj). 

Of  course  the  jKirents  got  active..  The  boy  was  fortunate  in  that 
be  canu'  from  u  family  ot  concerned,  able,  and  intelligent  pai^nts., 
They  got  active  and  got  sonie  s])ecial  lielp  on  the  job;  and  the  boy, 
instea<l  of  becoming  either  a  dependent  member  of  society  or  per- 
l|ai»tun-aggressive  member  of  s(M*iety,  straightened  ouraittl  became* 
n  relatively  good  student  and  wenK to* college.  He  is  now  a  productive 
nieml)er  of  society.  \ 

Hut  that  is  too  often  the  l>xcei)ti( Aand  not^  often  enough  the  rule. 
I  wonJ<l  thtHk  that  was  what  Mr.  Shankers  snggestions  relatedjo^ 

Kr)r(  ATioNAi,  (>rpi)i{Tr*:iTiKs  oi  tsidk  ci.assijoom 

Mr.  SiiANKKiJ.  I  was  als()  peferring  to  the  expertise  that  all  of  us 
have  ha<l.  In  addition  to  si)eiiding  many,  many  years  as  a  teacher, 
1  was  before  that  period  of  tinu>  for  many  years  a  vohinteer  leader 
in  the  iioy  Scouts,  I  remember  working  with  quite  a  few  scouts 
who,  let  ns  say,  did  nof  learn,  who  could  not  understand  what  an 
angle  was  or  \legrees.  Hut,  out  oiv  a  hike,  doing  something  with 
mapmakiug  in  a  totally  different  setting,  soinething  that  they* 
could  not  leain  in  0  hours  in  the  classroom  they  picked  up  ih  10 
minutes.  In  that  ^totally  (litfercnt  atnu)si^here  they  were  highly 
nu)tivated,  the  instruction  was  much  more  individualized,. and  in  part 
of  that  program  nnuh  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  dcvieloi)fed  into 
games  aild  parts  of  a  routine  for  advancenuuit.  ' 

In  ^ew  York  Qity  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country  schools 
have  relationships  with  various  industrial  concerns.  Sttidents  who 
would  sit  and  rebel  and  could  not  ^et  anything  .in  the  classroom 
will  spend/2  or  '^  days  a  week  working  with  a  i)arficulaf'  indusWy 
a-ml  all  of  a' suddeii  will  ac<j1iire  an  interest  and'  start  learning 
those  things.  '  / 

i  think  nnV  all  recognize  that  while  one  may  have  one  teacher  or 
one  givei'i  method  of  trying  to  reach  someone,  and  a  student  just  is 
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not  getting  it,  all  of  a  sudden^  either  with  a  different  individual  ox, 
a  different  setting  or  a  somewhat  different  approach  that  same 
student  does  learn.  That  is  generally  whaf  I  \vas  referring  to. 

I  would,  however,  tdke  great  exception  to  the  notion  that  one  can 
just  toss  out  figures  of  dropouts  and  other  statistics,  all  of  which 
are  terrible.  Figures  do  not  prove  causality;  tliey  do  not  prove  that 
the  schools  are'  solely  or  largely  responsible.  I  think  that  the  schools 
have  to  take  a  share  of  the  responsibility.  If  they  did  not  we  ought 
to  close  the  schools  down.  That  would  mean  they  have  no  effect.  ^ 
Blit.  we  also  ought  to  acknowledge  that  different  groups  within  our  J 
society  have  different  amounts  of  wealth,  have  had  either  a  better' 
ot  a  worse  education  in  the  past;  that  there  are  different  community 
and  family  influences.  All  of  these  have  tojbe  taken  into  account -as 
well  as  the  responsibility,  of  schools  with  r^pect*to  learning  achieve- 
ment rates,  dropout  rates.  I  think  that  just  to  Condemn  the  schools 
and  say  here  are  the  rates  and  thferefore  the  'svhol^'  answer  is  we 
must  blame  the  institution.  That  is  not  an  adequate  response  to 
serious  problem.  ' 

NEED  FOR  EARLY  REMEDIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Dr.  KiERNAN.  The  odds,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  are  substantially 
against  the  schools  in  .tho  sense  that  we  operate — I  am  not  defending 
this  operation — less  than  half  the  calendar  year.  The  standard  ^tate 
stattit^^  is  IBO  days.  AVe  also  oi)onite  5  lioins  out  of  the  ^24,  nioaniii«»; 
that  during  the  other  19  students  ai'e  subjected  to  many  other  en- 
vironments, the  collateral  curriculiiin  that  I  spoke  of  in  my  testi- 
mony. The  odds  aie  against  us.  We  do  need  to  involve  government 
'  officials,  parents,  students,  faculty  members.  Also,  we  occasionally 
put  an  impossible  burden  on  the  teacher  when  \ve  bring  youngstfers 
in  from  all  cornei-s  of  the  community  and  assume  that  each^s^H 
be  proficient  in  biology  or  trig,  solid  geometry,  calculus,  or  soTne 
other  subject.  We  do  need  an  opportunity,  starting  very  early,  for 
remedial  assistance,  at  least  to  give  the  youngsters  the  options  where 
they  could  begin  to  move  successftilly.  If  we  do  not  tlo  that,  then 
we  are  going  to  shortchange  not  only  the  youngsters,  but  the  icliools^ 
themselves,  and  the  teachers  therein. 

Senator  Bayit.  Let  me  ask  another  general  question  in  the  area 
of  discipline.  You  and  all  the  other  witnesses  have  such  a  wealtTi 
of  information  to  give  us,  we  rainiot  ask 'all  we  wish. 

What  can  we  do — perhaps,  as  an  example,  a  pilot  project— to  help 
you  to  provide,  at  the  local  Ijevel,  a  higher  degree  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility as  far  as  discipline  is  concerned  ?  To  what  extent  cftn 
the  schools  make  a  positive  contribution?  - 
'  I  understand  the  NEA  has  conducted  a  study  relative  to  tlie/inipact 
'of  corporal  punishmeot.  What  about  such  regulations  as  dress 
codesj  and  hair  codes?  Are  the^e  really  fundamental  ingredients 
for  meaningful  education? 

I  throw  those  catch-all  disci])line  questions  out  tq  ygu  all. 
^       Dr/  BSernan.  Mr.  Harris  earlier  made  a  conniient  concerning 
tlie  test  of 'reasonableness,  and  I  think  any  disciplinary  code  has  to 
be  subjected  to  that  "test. 
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in  1969  we  publishod    I  want  to  make  certain  that  you  receive -a 
copies— a  liook  entitled,  '^The  tteasonahle  Kxeicise  of  Authority;'  *  I  \ 
would  also  recommend  contact  with  the  distinguished  State  super-  • 
intendent  in  Michipm,  John  Porter,  on  a  student  code  they  have  / 
worked  out  for  the  students  of  Michigan.  I  think  tlie  members  of  the 
Gommittde,  Senator  Mathias  and  youi*self,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
be  enlightened  in  seeing  what  one  State  has  attemnted  to  do.  But 
you  hit^  the  nail  m  the  head;  the  discipline  has  to  be  administered 
m  an  .eqaiitable  fashion'  It  cannot  be  uneven it  cannot  be  incon- 
sistent. It  must  be  immediate  and  fair  for  all. 

That  is  where  we  come  back  and  make  a  plea  to  the  legislative 
bodies,  .including  the  iH'th  (\)ngress,  to  make  certain  that  we  are 
not  hamstjung  by  statutes,  or  hamstruiag  by  able  attorneys  who 
seek  unnecessary  continuances.  When  young  people  will  not  face  up 
to  the  disciplinary  code  but  insist  day  after  day  on  violating  the 
code  and  .telling  the  , principal  and  the  teacher  where  to  get  off—,, 
that  is  where  we  need  t^he  helpJ       ^  '  ' 

'Senator  Math  IAS.  Is  that  what  you  call  a  board  of  correction, 
the  title  of  the  panel  ? 

!  Mr.  Harris.  1  am  of,  the  opinion  that  any  use  of  physical  punish- 
ment in.  today's  setting  is  unreasonable,' and  that  there  is  not  any 
way  to  apidy  physical  puni.skment  i^asonably  today. 

I  have  a  child.  I  think  tliat  while  it  is  granted  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  factors  involved,  1  ha^>  Tei-tainly  not  intended  to  imply  that 
schools  without  the  involvement  of  boards  and  parents  and  com- 
munity, and  all  pf  that  were  not  a  part  of  this  total  package,  be- 
cause certainly  they  are.  The  point  tliat  I  have  tried  to  make  is  that 
if  we  simply  look  at  the  child  and  say  that  because  The  did  a 
certain  thing  he  has  to  go  and  find  a  school  elsewhere,  or  set  up 
som^  other  kind  of  institution  for  him  or  something,  that  is  a 
shortsighted  apt^roach.  I  think  it  is  a  complex  prol)lem  and  there 
are  no  simplistic  answers.  I*  think  that  while  we  can  point  to  any 
number  of  isolated  thingSj^  parent  involvement,  whatever  type  of 
corrective  meffsu res,  discipline  codes,  stiidents  rights,  responsibilities, 
/all  of  those  things,  none  of  them  in  themselves  will  provide  a  total 
^  solution but  all  of  them  hav^e  a  part  to  play  in  an  answer. 

IHFFKUKNT  PKOBIiKMS   IN   DIFFKRENT  AREAS  ' 

i  think  that  the  probleni  must  be  dealt  with  differently  in  various 
kinds  of  settings.  We  found  when  we  were  involved  in  the  textbook 
hearing  in  Kanawa  County,  W,  Va.,  what  that  community  needed 
was  a  far  cjry  different  from  what  the  community  a  short  distance 
away  from  it  might  want.  ^  . 

Bolt  is  not  a  kind  of  thing  that  we  cttn  just  simply  say  this  is 
an  answer  and  this  is  what  ought  to  happen.  But  1  think  lhat  there 
US  £  role  t6v  each  level  to  play.  The  (xovernment  h&s  got  to  par- 
ti(^i;ate  in  education  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  currently 
doei  in  terms  of  funding,  the  Federal  Government.  Local  sources 
/  'cannot  con4^i hue  to  fnovide  the  education  that  is  required  for  tbday 
wijthout  additional  support  from  the  FederarGovemment. 

,  » .SVf  ''MoaHH  iiiid  Stnit<<^?leH  f<»r  (nianjr^.  "  honrln/:  of  .So|)t.  17,  1075;  rtppencH^-. 
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'  I  think  that  the  oonnminily  does  luivo  a  stronger  role  to  phiy,  and 
"we  as  educators  have  to  welcome  tlie  involvement.  I  think  our 
associations,  oiir  teacher  arpanizationsf;  must  be^  allowed  to  play 
even  a  greater  role.  I  think  that  when  teachers,  when  there  is  a 
professional  negotiations  hill  and  teachers  and  their  boards  and 
so  forth  can  sit  down  and  discuss  those  things  that  would  make 
for  better  education,  this  is  going  to  have  some  impact  on  whether 
or  not  education  really  meets  the  needssof  students.  So  there  is  a 
N^ide  range  of  things.    '  - 

I  would  hope  that  in  our  searching  and  in  Qur  looking  we  did 
not  just  talk  abrtut  vaster  ways  of  di.sciplining  the  child  who 
.cbnnnittcd  sonje  ty|)c of  otlVnsc,  or  we  did  not  just  talk  about 
some  kind  of  way  of  getting  him. out  of  school  into  something 
else;  but  tliat  we  all  faced  iip  to  the  positive  imj)act  that  we  can  have 
on  ^11  of  this. 

I  feel  that  we  can  move>;in  the  right  direotioiL  ^^ 

Mc,  Smankkk.  I-''do  not  know  of^  any  tcai-hcr  \|ibu  would  support 
the  i^ea  of  a  return  to  the  paddle,  nithougli  I  nonce  a  few  of  tneni 
have  vc<ently  been  used. 

I  just  feel  that  it  certainly  will  be  unacce{)tal)le  today,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  destructive  of  the  relationship  that  is  necessary 
in  a  learning  en vironrijent.  I  think  too  nuich  of  tlie .approach  that  wo 
always  have,  is  that  we  wait  until  terrible  things  happen,  and  then 
try  a  process  of  salvaging  soniething  that  has  already  gone  in  a 
wrong  direction.  We  (lo  that  in  e(hicational  programs.  We  crowd 
little  children  into  stdiools  and  classrooms.  AVe  give  them  very  little 
in  the  way  of  individual  attention.  We  wait  until  they  feel  that  they 
cannot  learn  anil  feel  terriHle  about  themselves.  AVe  wait  ur>til 
they  have  given  up  hope.  Then  we  have  all  sorts  (if  remediation 
and  salvaging  programs  and  try  to  undo  what  we  have  done  to  them. 
1  think  that  a  good  many  of  these  problems  would  be  .solved  if  we 
did  not  have  the  abru|)t  change  that  a  child  now  has  from  the  indi- 
vidual attention  Of  the  home  and  faniily  to  the  institutionalized 
niassneks  of  large,  el  asses  and  large  schools.  * 

i>'i)ivn)rAMzrj)  kaiu.v  ciiii.niioon  koication 

There  buglit  to  be  a  slower  and  longer  introductuur  from  home 
and  school.  We  ought  td  put  a  lot  .of  money  into  early  childhood, 
both  preschool  and  the  earlj^-  grades  to  make  sure  that  we  rearh  the 
child  at  the  tinu*  when  he  still  has  confidence  in  himself.  . 

You  do  not  find  many- lirst  graders  who  say,  Tve  given  up;  1 
cannot  read :  or  I  am  illiterate;  or  1  am  not  going  to  be  able  to 
count.  Hut  you  wait  years  and  let  that  child  stay  in  school,  as 
airthc  otiicrs  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  that  rliild  has  given  u]). 

Now,  in  many  ca.^as,  parents  have  had  tliis  e.xperience.  1  have  had 
it  with  my  own  children.  They  did  not  learn  their  m,idtiplication 
tables  in  scliool.  The  teacher  caimot  take  'M)  individmU^  youngsters 
and.  sit  each  one  of  them  down  individually  and  gr)  through  it  all. 
But  I  did  that  at  honu\  Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  do  that. 
Hut  where  pTirents  do  not,  I  think  that  the  school  lias  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide  a  very  iiigh  degree  of  individualization  in  the  very 


earliest  years.  If  we  did  that  and  <j:i»ve  students  ji  sense  of  success, 
thev  would  remain  with  it, ''they  would  he^ijin  to  jjjet  satisfaction 
froln  their  reailinjj!:. and  studies.  >iany  of  those  who  are  out  (Unng  all 
sorts  of  other  thin^jrs  are  those  whose  .studies  were  not  satisfying 
to  them  hecanse  they  did  not  master  the  basic  skills  that  were 
ueeessary  earfy  enough. 

Senator  M.vnitAS.  Mr.  Shanker,  I  was  particularly  tj:la(l  to  see 

{'our  reconunenilation  about  alloeatin^i:  new  funds  for  early  child- 
lood^  education. 

We  had  sonie  experience  in  Baltimore.  I  re^retrto  say  we  have 
only  iuid  the  benefit  of  that  experience  because  of  the  Model  Cities 
grant,  which  I  think  is  a  great  travesty,  lender  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Percy  Williams  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Eauca- 
t ion,  \ve*  really  had,  I  think,  a  remarkable  success  and -a.  very 
^impressive  program.  ^ 

I  am  wondering — and  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  the  educa- 
tional IxMiehts,  as  you  suggest— if  you  could  teach  a  child  early  to 
read,  that  child  is  going  to  have  a  totally  dilferent  reaction  to  an 
educational  experience  tluui  If  he  really  cannot  read.  But  what  about 
the  kind  of  social  result,  the  behavioral  i'esult^  Is  there  any  evi- 
dem-e  that  children  really  do  adjust  better?  I  ask  you  that  question 
in  a  concrete  form.  I  'have  n»y  own  feelings  about  the  subject.  But 
as  Senator  Hayli  kn()\vs,M)ecau.se  both  o.f  us  are  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee,  it  is  tough  to^  get  money  unless  you  cai'i  point  to 
some  positive  and  specific  kind^  ()f  answers.  ' 

I  would  like  to.  see  us  get-  more  nion.ey  for  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. ' 

.irvioMi.K  .irsru  K  act  nKsf(;NKn  to  Avom  i^houlkms 

•         ■-  — —  -   -       '  9 

Senator  Havu.  If  Mie  Senator  would  permit  me.  There  is  no  one 
who  has  worked  harder  than  Semitor  Afathias  in  trying  to  zero  iu 
on  that  very  important  area.  He  has  worked  very  diligently  with  us. 

We  pa.ssed  the  Juvenile  Jn.stice  Act,  tliat  I  referred  to  previously, 
which  \ias  designed  to  cope,  with  problems  before  they  develop  into 
offelises  .subject  to  crimlniiil  code  definition.  We  are  talking  about 
acts  and  manifestaticms  of  j)er.sonal  conflict  which  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  thi.s  tM)i[ntry  over  isr)QO  nnllion  a  year.  ; 

If  we  couTd  gH  tliJit  kind  of  money--or  even  half  of  that — 
injected  into  ])res(  hyol  education  over  a  reWitively  short  period  of 
time,  and  impleinJntation  of  the  provisions  of  ^1*9  Juvenile  Justice 
Act,  it  would  eii;i|l)le  the  classroom  teacher  to  ^not  only  identify 
Johnnie  an.d  Svisi|»  who  have  reading  prol)lems,  problems  in  the 
classroom,  or  probliems  at  homeJ>>fally  vui related  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  clas.s/ro()tns :  but^  als>r,  to  provide  professional  help  for  the 
teacher  and  the  child  who  is  in  the  process  of  dropping  out  of 
school  and  eivrolliug  in  a  penitentiary. 

If  we  could  just  invest  a  snuill  percentage  prfhe  oost  of  inaction 
to  implemen/  soni^j*  ^)f  these  i)rograms-  we  would  be  far  ahead  of 
the  game.  J  f 

Senator  Matmi.xs.,  I  think  the  (Miairman's  points  ajre  very  well 
taken.  I  would  .'^ajyi  that,  of  course,  we  are  not  t^jilkili^  about  any- 
thing new  hc're^-^Ju'  Jesuits  .said,  for  ycai-s.  give  us  a^  child  until 
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he  is  4  or  5  and  he  is  with  us  forever.  I  think  this  is  a  very  basic 
understanding,  human  understanding,,  about  people  Nvho  understand 
humans.  What  we  couJd  use  is  your. help  m  making  this  more  broadly 
understood,  particularly  understood  in  the  areas  where  we  can  get 
some  material  help  and  get  these  early  childhood  education  programs  • 
moving  much  more  rapidly  than  they  are  today  and  ought  to  be. 
Senator  Bayu.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  appreciate  your  contributions  and  hope  we  can  call  on  you  lo 
respond  in  writing  to  some  questions  that  I  had  intended  to  ask, 
but  did  not  to  avoid  further  imposition  of  your  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  CHARLES  McC.  MAtHIAS,  JR. 

Senator  Mathias.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  Very  brief  statement 
for  the  record.      i  u  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  comtnend  you  for  convening  these  hearings  on 
the  problems  of  violence  in  the  schools.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  have 
been  made  alert  to  it  as  a  result  of  letters  which  J  have  received,  from, 
parents  and  teachers  and  conversations  which  I  have  had  with  them. 

On  this  subcommittee,  we  concern  ourselves  with'  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  juvenile  crimes.  But  the  subject  of  these  hearings 
points  lip  the  larger  context  in  which  these  concerns  must  be  viewed. 
We  must  address  ourselves,  if  we-are  to  be  suSfcessful,  to  the  entire 
environment  in  which  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency  take  root. 
And  this  means  looking  to  tliQ  conditions  of  the  schools. 

It  is  tragic;  Mr.  f^hairmanV  at  a  time  when .  Americfti  is  m6re 
desperately  in  need  of  leadership  in  more  fields  than  ever  before, 
that  the  system  which  is  to  train  such  leadei^s  would  be^degenerating  _ 
into  a  battleground.  But  in  some,  areas,  that  appears  to  be  what  is 

*^^Let"me%ut  this  subject  ilfto^perspective.  The  schoolhouse  bully 
is  a  well-known  character  and  is  as  old.  as  American  fiction.  Indeed, 
he  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  yoimg  hero  to  outwit  him  with 
native  guile.  This  is  .a  rejr'un^nt  theme.  Some  might  even  argue 
that  he  is  a  necessary  part  of  educaticmj,  since  real  bullies  are  to  be 
encountered  in  later  life.  ,  \  ^ 

But  the  type  of  events  which  I  understand  we  will  focus  oti  today  ^ 
are  of  an  entirely  different  and  far  more  serious  nature.  Two  of  my 
most  serious  concerns  are  the  appaKent  increase  in  the  carrying  and 
use  of  weapons  in  the  'schools  and  the  use  . of  concentrated. group 
action  against  individuals  or  othet^groups.  These  types  of  activities 
niave  the  potential  for  renderin^^  the  dejicate  fabric  of  a  school 

'I  hope  Ifo -learn  innch  frinn  tliese  hearings.  -Let  mi*,  ^ay*  that^  I  , 
am  interested  not  onlv  in 'learning  of;  the  maimit1id<«;of  this 
problem  tutf^  the  subtle  arid  insidious  way  in^  .whichvit  can  ^nect 
the  life,  of  t-he  nohof)!  and  the , ability  >)f  children,  to  learn.  There  , 
would'  be,  t  would  ,  suppose,  a'point       which  a  stud^nt^  concern  -  , 
about  violence  could  begin  t(y  intrude  injto  all  other  concern^.  Ifo  or  ^ 

would,  I  suppose,  begin  to  alter  her  patterns  of  conduct  Wlten 
coupled  with  the  othf^r  distract iouB  of  youth,  this  .proces^  could^;.^^^^^^^ 
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relegate,  education  to  the  bottom  of  a  student's  concerjkl^  an  unfor- 
tunate result  for  the  pupil,  the  teachers  then  ai^  relegated  to 
the  role  of  babysitter,  and  for  society.     '  ^ 

Perhaps  we  can  begin  today *to  tuni  .this  situation  arbund  and  to. 
take  bacK  our  schools  for  education.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  they 
could  become  sanctuaries  wliere  by  agreement  of  all  concerned  there 
would  be  no  disruptions  of  the  sort  we  are  dealing  with  today. 
„  Mr.  Chairman,  Eliza  Cook,  inJiis  Song  for  the  Ragged  Schools, 
said:  ^'Better  build  schoolrooms  for  'the  boy',  than  cells  and  gibbets 
for  *the  man'."  This  has  long  been  the  philosophy  of  many  of  us  on 
this  committee,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  today  focusing  on  the 
school  side  of  this  problem.  • 

Senator  Bayh.  Our  next  panel  of  witnesses,  Oswald  Giulii,  execu- 
tr\'e  assistant  to  the  associate  superintendent  for  school  services,  the 
school  district  of  Philadelphia,  the  board  of  education  there;  Man-, 
ford  Byrd,  Jr.,  tlxe  deputy,  su{>erintendent  of  schools,  the  board  of 
,  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  Irving  Anker,  chancellor,  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education;  and  Dr.  Jerry  F.  Halverson,  asso- 
ciate superintendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, ' 

I  know  you  liave  all  made  a  significant  siK*rifice»to  be  here  with  us — 
.  it  is  hard  to  dirt'orenthite.  I  know  Mr.  Anker  has  made  a  particular 
effort  to  bi»  here  by  leaving  a  con feivnee  that  is  going  on  and  either 
has  to  be  on  u  1  oViock  plane,  or  he  has  to  leave  us  here  at  1  o'clock  so 
<  ho  can  catdi  that  plane.  I. 

Suppose  we  let  hiui  start  so  he  can  (nttch  that  airplane. 
/    Mr.  Anker.  Thank  yow^ery  much.  Senator.  I  will  read  some  ex- 
perpts  from  the  statement.  • 

Senator  Bayit.  A  word  >of  explanation 

Those  of  you  who  very  patiently  sat  through  the  dialog  that  we 
had  with  the  preceding  witnesses,  are  aware  there  were  questions 
that  we  were  not  able  to  ask  due  to  the  limitation  of  time.  I  appre- 
ciate your  understanding  and  I  am  sure,  that  by  the  time  we  are 
through  your  dialog  I  will  feel  the  ^ame  wxVy — that  we  have  not 
been  iu)le  to  ask  all  the  qu^sti^ns  that  we  would  like.  If  there  are  some 
tlu\t  are  not  asked,  we  can  submit  them  to  you  for  your  response  and 
inclusion  in  the  final  record. 

T^hank  you.  .  .  *^ 

PANEL  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

\  STATEMENT  OP  IRVING  AI^ER.-CHANCELLOr'  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Anker.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  I  hope  you  will 
appreciate  that  t  do  have  to  walk  out  at  1  o'clock  because  of  the 
obligJMtions..tl\at  I  have.  I  therefore  will  read  only  a  part  of  the 
statement  ^  that  I  submitted  to  you,  and  then  mignt  have  the  'op- 
portunity to  answer  questions  if  I  may. 

t  See  p.  9«.  .  ..      .  .  ' 
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First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  yon  ^oi'  tho  opportntiity  to  appear 

before  the  snbcoinnrrttee,  and  if  1  may  say  so  con^ratiilate  you 

on  focusing  your  attention  ou  tlu»  problems  of  large  cities  and 
large  city  schools  particnhirly. 

DISAGURRMKNT  WITH  rRKSn)KNT*S  STATOMENT 

I  think  there  probably  is  a  great  (h^il  of  complucency.  I  notice  a 
statement  by  the  President  recently  in  a  report  that  the  problems 
of  the  cities,  are  not  *as  severe  as  they  \ised  to  be.  I  can  tell  you 
that  nothing  is  further  from  tlie  truth  than  tliat^  fact.  It  is  not 
possible  to  examine  the  [)roblems  of  any  urban  school  system  from 
its  surroundings,  separate  and  distinct  'from  the  larger  iirban 
setting. 

The  big  city  school  is  an*  arena  in  which  lyany  of  the  crushing 
social  problenis  of  the  city  itself  intrude  and  are  acted  out  not 
only  by  the  students  themselves,  but  nu)re  often  .by  forces  thaf 
invade  the  schools,  generating  problems  that  have  their  genesis 
in  the  surrounVling conununity. 

Of  the  4,775'  incidents,  for  example,  reported  in  197H-74— .the 
last  complete  schools  year— of  ^the  4,T7ri,  1,020  were  by  intruders 
who 'gained  entry  into  the  school  building  by  a  variety  of  means. 

Senator  Hayii.  That  is  aliout  25  percent?  ^ 

Mr.  AnivKR.  That  i.s"  right,  sir. 

Senator^  Bayii.  Thiit  is  a  (juestion  I  wanted  to  aSk.  Is  that  a  con- 
sistent percentage  in  your  experience,  and  are  those  25  percent  of  the 
acts  committed  by  persons  who  Jire  not  within  the  system? 

Mr.  Ankkk.  I  "would  have  difficulty  (Tiscovering  a  percent  to  it, 
but  a  signiHcant  number  of  the  assaults  do  occiu*  because  of  in- 
tn^lers^  yes. 

Senator  Bayii. Mr.  Anker,  when  we  say  25  percent  intruders, 
are  those  intruders  totally  removed  from  the  system?  Are  some  of 
tbiMU  .students  who  may  have  been  expelled  or  suspended  just  yesteV- 
day, and  they  come  back  today  ^ 

Mvl  AxKEK.  I  would  say' with  very  few  exceptions  they  are  not 
students  in  that  school  now.  They  may  be  teenagers  who  are  regis- 
tered^ in  some  school  elsewhere  and  who. are  truants,  but  in  most 
cases,  that  is  generally  true.  The  (•rime  arises  from  teenagers  as 
well  as  older  people. 

Senator  bIy"-  But  25  percent  afe  iinlividuals,  young  or  old, 
outside  of  th?^kchool  family  that  is  being  invdded?  i  ' 

Mr.  AxKKK.  That  is  right.  They  are  ^\ot  fellow  students  in  that 
school.  We  did  not  need  schoolguards  45  or  20  years  ago  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools.  We^employ  about  1,000  today  and 
spend  about  $io  million  on  thai.  We  need  then  very  largely  now' 
to  protect  in  part  at  least  the  pupils  as  weU  as  the  teachers  against 
outsiders  as  well  asM)f  course  against  fellow  students. 

I  want  to  remind  >ou,  sir,  that  the  New  York  City  school  system 
is  sf)mew*hat  unicpie.  We  have  a  school  populato^on  in  our  public 
schools  ahme Of  1,100,000  children,  more  than _  most  of  the  iiiajor 
cities 'in  the  rnited  States.^  We  have  1:M).000  teachers  and  aides  of 
yarious  kinds.  We  hnve  nlTout  1,000  '<chool  buildings.  We  have  32 
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separate  romiininity  school  districts,  so  that'  we  are  talking  about  a 
very,  vary  large-  eiif erprise.  '  Vi  i 

The  schools  are' expected  to  educate  and  meet  most  of  |iie  needs 
unilateniUy  of  large  uumlnMS  of  M^tlents  within  the  setting  of  the 
educational  process,  despite  the  fact  tlM  many  of  its  problems 
are  rooted  in  and,  integral  to  the  larger  urban  settirig— housing 
patterns  which  create  and  intensify  racial  imbalance,  the,  flight  of 
the  middle  class  to  the  suburbs,  unemployment,  poverty,  inade- 
quate health  and  commimity  services,  a  rootUss,  restless,  bewildered, 
and  often  defeated  uiigraiit  population,  totally  unpi^pared  for  the 
exigencies  of  urban  living,  an  upsurge  in  <irin]^,  a  rise  of  IT^rc^t 
in  the  last  yeai\  ('itywide  rrhner^^rording  to  the  latest'  FBI 
figures  reveal  that  in 'New  York  City  there  were  r)19,8ii5  serious 
crimes,  in  197:J-74,  compared  with  475,000  the  previous.  |ear,  a  9r 
percent  increase  in  serious  crimes  in  1  year,  >  . 

It  is  Estimated  b^^  the  mayor  and  the  police  autharitiprthat  there 
are  from  1  to  t2  million  illegal  gims  in  the  hanUs  bf  some  people  m 
the  city  of  New  York— 1  to  2  inillion— that  comes  to  a  figure  of 
almost  one  for  every  three  or  fou;-  in  the  total  population  of  the  city. 

The  rapes  and  robberies  and  aggravated  assaults  and  burglary 
and  breaKing-and-entering  and  larceny  and  theft,  murder,  and 
manslaught^-  were  represented  in  the  grim  statistics  of  a  social 
pathology  thhi  has  characterized  city  living  increasingly  in  the 
last  decade.  are  all  represented  in  the  catalogue  of  criminal 

activity  that  inipact  upon  the  schools.  • 

With  one-sevenths  of  the  total  New  York  C4ty  population  inside 
the  .city  schools  every  day,  the  schools  iuevitably  rfeflect  the  violence 
and  lawlessness  in  theVirrounding  setting,  , 

Incidentally,  a  major  Wtor  in  liinrting  evening  school  activities 
in  the  city  of  jfeSv  York,\vhich'is  sorely  needed  by.  the  economic 
and  educationally  deprived--a  major  factor  in  limiting  it  is  the 
/  unwillingness  of  people  to  ^'O  out  into  the  streets  in  the^  evening, 
even  to  go  to  aii  evening,  high  school.  / 

WIN  HIGH  PERrKNTAGK  OF  'NATIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP^ 

What  is  extraordinary  about  the' New  York  City  ^hool  system 
is  the  fact  that  'the  majority  of  our  students  do  leanv^  that  mgst^* 
tthe  teachers  are  professional Iv  committed  to  the  prdcess,  and  that 
New  York  City  schools  do  educate,  I  want  to  add/parenthetically, 
by  the  way,  that  2  percent  of  the  public  school  piopulation  in  the 
IJnited  States,  New  York  City's  public  high  scho61  stude^its  almost 
every  year  win  20  percent^of  the  outstanding  national  scholarships, 
especially  in  the  area  of  science,  the  famous  Westinghouse  and  other 
scholarships.  '  -  ■  ' 

P^or  1973-74  school  year,  nevertheless,  our  records  indicate  a 
total  of  4,775  incidents,  and  I  would  be  the  fir&t  one  to  admit,  by 
the  way,  that  that  does  not  report  all  the-  senpils  incidents  reported 
in  the  l)-month  period  from  September  1973  to  June  1974.  The  cate- 
gories range  from  disorderly  conduct,  292;  to  attempted  murder,  1; 
and  include  assaults,  1,57^^;  robbery,  190;  rape,  5;  reckless  endanger- 
incnt,  (>():  hnrassnVent,  :5r)9:  and  even  streaking,  1.  Thci-e  are  25 
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categories  in  utK  Stutisticjil  data  unil  cut.e^^ones  iire  available  in 
tfie  attaclunent^  that  1  suhniitted. 

I  want  to  point  ont,  l>y^itihe  way,  however,  that  in  the  area  of 
vandalism  and  tl^eft  that  tfi^  overwlftOnunv  majority  of  that  comes 
from  outside  the  schools,  the  majority  of  it  ccmiing  at  ni^i:ht.  1  was 
principal  of  the  largest  high  school*  in  the  city  fed  hy  the  students 
m  the  Harlem-East  Harlem  area,  Heiijaniiy  Franklin  High  Schocfl, 
for  5  years;  There  was  ve|^,  very  Tittle  vandalism j>onimitted  by 
the  students  in  th6  buildirig.  Tii^  great  threat  was  of-  course  the 
community.  We  are  about  to  open  a  replacemeht  for  one  of  the 
(xutstanding  schools,  historically.  Boys  High  School.  It  had' been 
,one  of  our  specialized  high  schools,  and  the  local  judges,  members 
of  oninority  groups',  and  the  Deputy  Mayor  are  the  first  ones  to 
warn  us  that  we  ought  not  to  put  one  item  of  educational  use  in' 
that  building  until  we  spend  a  sizeable  amount  of*  money  on  pro-* 
iecting  the  contents  against  the  community  outside.  *  V 

They  are  telling  us  thUt  before  w^e  get  the  ntuterial  in  there,  it  is 
going  [to  be  stolen  and  vandalized  and  taken  away  ,and  therefore 
•we  will  have  waste'd  our  monej;^-        ^        t  ^ 

The  impact  of  crime  and  violence  liaS  sent  sh'ock  wave&  through 
educartional  systems  on  every  level  in  every  large  city  in  the  country. 
Two  of  the  more  serious, problems  which  you  have  asked  me  to 
talk  about  which  have'  becbme  pailicularly  *  Virulent  in  the  last 
two  decades,  ^Ibut  for  which  hard  datfv  remaifis  elusive,  are  drugs 
and  gangs,  and  I  want  tp  -say  sorftething  about  those  because  you 
asked  me  to.  4  •  * 

The  fact  is  we  liye  iii  a  drng-oriented  society,  ^  \    t  , 

Senator  Bayh.  1  Wanted  you  to  eniphasi^ev*that  because  data  in 
^onr  report  and  in  sdhie  article§  that  have  been  written,  indicate 
there  is  a  si^ificant.amount  of  this  ig,,New  York.  Wo^iouglit  that 
you  could  give  ns  a  b<»tt^r  feeVfdr  the  irnpact  of  drug  addiction  on 
youth  in  your  city.;l  am  not  saying  it,  is  &u  ex(*lusive  product  of  New^ 
Yofi'k. 

Mr.  Ani<:kr.  No,  as  a  lulitter  of  fact,  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
migrants  or  immigrants  into  the  city  *  of  New  York  aiie  the  drug- 
addicted  who  see  jin  opportunity  to  purchase  their  drugs  in  the  city^ 
of  New  York.  It  is    A^ery,  very  common  experiencie.  / 

Americans  of  all  ages  and  all  stations  are  ingesting  drugs  in 
greater  variety^  and  number  than  ever  before,  whether  the^  be 
aspirin  or  sleeping  pills  or  tranqiiilizers  or  amphetamines  or  yaridus 
ingenious  combinations  thereof.  Films  and  television  programs 
glorify  and  romanticize  the  lifestyle,,  of  violence  and  the  drug 
pusher  and  legitimatize  and  encourage  the  use  of  drugs  as  standard 
coping  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  tire  pressures  of  daily' living. 

Movies  glorifying  cfRiME  and  violence •  . 

Within  the  last  f e\v^  days,  by  the  way,  of  many  very  worthwhile 
movies  produced  in  the  United  States  this  year,  it  is  no  accident 
that  the  one  that  glorified  violence.  Godfather  II,  won  the  national 
awards  and  earned  the  biggest  amount  of  profit  in  the  movie  in- 
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(histrv.  %ils       \\«Hul(U'  timi        luivo  a  ihwii  lu-ohlnn.  All  \sfh  caji 
r.-  say  ahuMMlie.>izi'  of  tlu-  naivot ics^  pniWliMu  in  New  )  ork  (  ity  is 
'     tluit  it  is -too  l)i^^  Precise  numhers  aiv  almost  impossible  to- pinpouit. 
The  world  of  the  dni^^  user  is  a  subterranean  one  which  componnd.s 
the  problem  of  eonipilin«r  hard,  aevurate  data,  and  most  ()f  it  by 
the  wav  is  outside  the  schools.  The  yo\m^r  piMson  who  becH)mes 
"  Iseverely  dm^  addicted  Very  often  no  lon^^er  continues  to  go  to 

school.  .  I?    T  •    n      J  +' 

Some  iwformation  is  available  on  the  rmmber  of  clinically  identi- 
'     (ied  addicts  based  upcfil  hospital  ivports^  and  V\M  data  and  other, 
and.  the'estinuites  of  the  police  de])artment  and-tothers  is  that  tliere 
are  about  4(VH)0  to  1(H),U0()  hardcore  addiet.s  in  NcajV  York  City. 

'The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  jthut  in  addition 
to  drug  abiise, -we  are  fared  with  ex^teusive  substantive  use  among- 
young  p^opU\  Experimentation  with  alcohol  is  t)ec()Uiing  an  in- 
creasing problem.  AirpUine  glue,  paint  thinner,-  lacquer,  lighter 
fluid,  ker<).^ene.  and  so  forth  and  so  on- the^^e  products  are  legitimate 
and  available.  It  is  their  pervurted  aifd  sometimes  lethal  use  that  is 

the  pnybleiu.      -  '  .      .       .  v    i.  j 

Drug  abuse  and  niis^uses' of  iKuryiedical- substances  is  not  limited 
to  ghetto  youth  or  the  economically  disadvantaged  niembers  of 
society. ^The  problem  has  spread  to- middle-class  and  afal\^nt  youth 
looking  for  kicks  and  accei^ance  by  the  *M!i  crowd.''  Although  the 
number  of  known  drug  users  varrt^s  from  yeiiv  to  year,  the  mcideiice 
of  crime  directly  or  indirectly  associated  wi^hfhe  use  ©f  narcotics 
among  the  teenage  and  aduH  population  shoWsSio  sign  of  abating. 

One  of  the  characteristics,  by  the  way,  o{  drug  abuse  toda};  com- 
pared to  the  19th  ccntnrv  is  that  in  the  }9th  century  where  it  was 
Xery  largely  t^xisting  in  tl^e  middle-class  population,  it  did  not  result 
in  violent  crimes  in  as  lai^  it  proportion  as  it  does  today.  In  New 
YorkCity  today,  estimates  range  Jroin  $500,000  to  $700,000  daily 
as  the  ain)t>mit  that  must  be  raised  by  young, addicts; to  meet  their 
needs  for  drugs--^$500,()()()  to  $7()0,()()()  that  must  be  raised. 

Siiice  the  items  that  tliey  sell  obviously  are  sold  at,  severely 
reduced  prices,  you  can  imagine  the  amount  of  crime  that  must  be 
-  committed  solely  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  the  money  is  obtained \ 
through  shoplifting,  burglary,  forgery,  prostitution,* street  mugging, 
and  other  illegal  and  sometimes  violently  antisocial  ^ehavior. 

New*  York  City  has  developed  school-based  drug  prevention 
programs  within  the  32  districts,  at  the  elementary  md  junior 
high,  as  well  as  in  the^S  centralized  high  schools,  and  l  ean  men- 
tion isome  of  those  programs.  I  included  them.  I  will  just  mention 

^  We  have  information  tables  manned  bv  students  in  school-based 
programs.  We  have  classroom  visitation  by  students  and  by  others 
involved  in  drug  programs.  We  have  open-ended  rap  sessions  fea- 
turing external  and  internal  resource  people.  We  have  teacher  work- 
shops focusing  on  improving  the  learning  climate.  We  have-  parent 
workshops,  school  assembly  programs,  social  alternative  programs 
of  a  variety  of  kinds.  -  • 
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Turninn;  huiefly  to  the  {rroji  of*<;nn<rs — \niliko  (lni<r  abif^e  which 
affects  all  se<rineiits  of  the  youth  culture,  the  resnrjrence  ,of  street 
<>:{infi:s — they .  existed,  disappejired,  and  they  are  risiii^^  *jijj:aiii — has 
been  restricted  hir^rely  to  <^hetto  areas.  Althon<rh  the  ^outh  l*-onx 
was  the  ori<rinal  spawnin^r  ^rround  of  ^nin<?*  activity  in  the  lOTO's, 
if'lias  proliferated  to  ihe  North  Bronx,  central  Brooklyn,  lower 
Manhattan,  and  so  forth.  'rhej;e  are  more,  than  gangs  knowjn  to 
the  police,  with  a  verified  nieinhership  of  7,()()()  aiiul  an  al^ged  mem- 
bership that  ♦soar's  to  appr()xiinately  20,rH)()  depending  on  whose 
count  is  current  at-  the  nionient.       *  ' 

A  juvenile  gang  is  one  in  vvl^ich' members  perceive  themselves  as 
part  of  a  gang.  They  have  a  nanie,  a  formal  organiaation  structure 
with  a  mjvrtjid  or  (piasi-military  chain  of  connnand\  a  uniform  or 
colors,  distinctive  insignia,  and  an  acknowledged  warlord  or  lender 
Just  the' other  (lay  *on  TV  a  gang  leader  was  interv?ieM*ed  about 
the  purchase  and  sale  of -a  variety  of  guns  in  .the  street.  This  was  ^ 
a  man  of  iiO.oi'  21  apparently.  He  was  nble'to  name  tlie  street  pricti 
for  10  or  ir>  guufj  [)resente(r  him  just  like  this,  something  that 
ol)viously  h(»  was  expert  and  informed  uixjn.  That  is  tlie  world  in  . 
whi<-lrgangs  in  mncli  of  the  conunnnity  exist.  ^  ^ 

L  do  not  want  to  <;o  into  the  (juestion  of  the  operation  of  th« 
gangs.  They  have  a  sophisticated  intelligence  network,  usually 
maintalne<l  to  keep  the  leader  i^breast  o^  the  activities  of  rival 
gangs.  The  leiuler,  liy  the  way,  is  usually  not  a  school-agu  youngster, 
usually  between  tlie  ages  of  20  and  '50,' consiilerably  oJ^ferJhan  theV 
rank-aiubtile  membership  whose  agt^s  range  from  11  to  18.  Womej^K 
might  be  most  interested  hi  the  fact  that  they  flaunt  completely  tlie 
concept  of  ecpiality  for  the  femtile.  WoniVn  or  girls  are  members  Only 
to  the  e.\tent  that  they  can  service  tluMieeds  of  the  male  nfembers  of 
the  gang. ^  '  . 

•  For  the  most  part,  schools  are  regarded  as  neutral  turf*to  gangs, 
and  it  is  tacitly  if  not  overtly  agreed  that  schools  are  off  limits 
for  flaunting  of  colors  and  ()thei*o|k\n  gang -^activities.  They  appe^ir 
1  in  their  uniforms  in  evening  ineetiii^rs  and  appear  in  the  streets 
that  way,  but  they  <lo  noJ(' apP^J^i'-^th'd  ^VJ^V  iii  the  school,  Although 
o<M*asi()iially  honored  in  the  breat'h  rather  than  in  the  observation, 
.many  gang  leaders  agree  that  demands  should  not  be  made  on  the 
school  for  use  of  its  facilities  or  for  other  concessions  that  would 
adversely  affect  school  operation.  ' 

There  is  no  school  [)udgetary  cai){d)ility  foi-^'allocating  either  the 
futids  or  nian|)()wer  to  dearspeciiically  with  gang  phenomena.  The  ])o- 
lice  department  through  its  liaison  program  does  effectively  keep 
gang  activity  out  of  the  schools,  although  not  necessarily  successful  in 
trying  to  fight  them,  and  I  have  described  here  a  variety  of  pro- 
gram that  we  do  have  including  peer  group  sessions,  alternative 
programs,  intei'vention .  prevention  centers,  street  workers  who  act 
as  bridges  between  the  school  and  the  comiuunity,  cooperation  with 
the  j)olice-scbool  liaison  program— I  do  Vrot  want  to  read  all  of 
them  riglit  now. ;         ^  .  *  - 

The  problems  are  mnnepoiis  and  (^omjdex.  Violence,  disruption  • 
of  the  education  process,  danger,  to  students  and  .School  personnel,  as 
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well  as  to  tlie  rominiuuty,  tiiiaiiry  and  u  scM^ious  threat  to  sound 
school-coiunumitv  relations  are  eii^aMulered  by  the  street  gnn^  phe. 
nomenolo^ry.  The  school  ns  the  siij^rle  ^nost  visible  and  vulnerable 
instit'ution  iu  the  eommuiiity  is  often  held  responsible  for  problems  - 
Lrenerated  by  the  ^nin^rs.  The  eonibiiied  power,  authoi'ity^  and  creative 
influeiiee  of  all  social,  educational,  religious,  lvgishitiyi>,  and  judicial 
agencies  must  be/injirshaled  for  a  pinoer  movement  to  attack  the  ^ 
pathology  of  the  ht>'^and  I  want  to  interrupt.  _ 

Just  2  days  ago  af;ter  I  sent  you  this  uuitei'ial,  a  lead  article  in 
the  New  York  Times— and  I  want  to  (juote  a  distingnjshed  black 
political  leader  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sam  Wright,  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  Hrooklvii,  a  former  State  assemblyman,  a  city  couucil- 
'  man,  leader  of  the  Deinorratic  Party  in  the  Brooklyn  area.  A  party 
is  being  run  for  him  largtOy  to  raise  funds  on  his  r)()tli  birthday, 
and  he  was  interviewed.  Let  me  read  to  you/what  this  distiugikished 
black  leader  who  spent  his' entire  life  in  tJie  Hed-Stuj  aria  of 
.Brooklyn  says— and  I  am  eitliw  (juotiiig  him  directly  or  para- 
phrasing it  in  this  area:  ^^When  I  was  a  kid -I  used  to  come  down 
here."  I  he  i^  talking  about  the  streets  tluvOUgh  which  he  is  driving 
at  10  o'clock  at  ftight]  ('ity  (\)Uiiciliiian  Sam  Wright  said,  driving 
a  visitor  down  Pitkin  Avenue.  . 

"The  lights  W(M*e  on.  The  stores  were  open.  Peopje  were  shopping. 
Pitkin  Avenue  today  is  the  main  street  of  Hrownsville.  It  has  not 
been  like  that  for  a  long  time,  but  today,  it  looks  like  a  street  in 
Eangoon. 'Its  stores  are  transient,  undercapitalized,  mom-and-pop 
groceries,  one-arm  lunch  rooms,'  ;^years-to-i)ay  furniture  emporiums, 
beauty  parlors,  second-hand  goods,  fortune  tellers.  Th^ire  are  not 
\nany  bars,  but  tVie*  liquor  stores  thrive.  Brownsville  drinkers  are 
nicely  to  buy  79-cent  muscatel.  No  one  goes  out  at  nightj"  says  iVlr. 
gam  Wrightv  "As  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  they  get  mside,  lock 
the  door  and  stay  there.  .    •    i  •    •  i 

'*A  man's  house  is  not  his  castle  in  Brownsville;  it  is  his  jail. 
Crime  is  co^\stant  and  savage,  out  of  all  proportion  to  motive  or 
hope  of  gain.  Buildings  are  torn  apa^'t  for  enough  metal  pipmg 
sold  as  .scrap  to  buy  a  bottle  of  wine.  Murder  is  done  for  a  dollar 

^  J^jnight  po^nt  out,  by  tlie  way,  the  vandalism  in  housing  develop- 
ments and  others  is  generally  fa*^-* worse  than  it  is  in  the  school 
buildings.  The  devastation— I  am  returning;  now  to  Sam  Wrights 
the  devastation  of  Brownsville"  is  worse  if  anything  than  it  was 
.when  it  became  a  siymbol  for  urban  problems  at  their  most  extreme 
in  the  late  lOBO's.  The  blight  of  abandonment  of  buildings,  decay, 
lirson,  vandalism  has 'spreail  faster  and  now  reaches  deeper  into  the 
east  New  York  area,  as  well  as  Bedford-Stuy.  It  no  lojiger  involves 
noisome  old  tenaments  thnt  visitors  to  the  J^strict  used  to  say  ought 
to  be  demolished.  -  .    *       i         i  ' 

Structurally  sound  six-story  elevator  buildings  and  row  houses 
are  beino-  destroyed.  Most  people  get  out  of  it  if  they  can,  says 
Mr.  Wright.  The  population  \^  probably  190,000  now  compared,  to 
250,000  8  or  10  years  ago.  There  are  plenty  of  hardworking  people 
he.re,  but  35  to  40  percent  of  them  are  on  relief. 
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I  have  otluM-  articles  Ijeyoiul  this^  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
problem..  Just  iu  the  Inst  few  (hi vs  in  tlig  -Times,  "Decoy  Used  By 
Teewa^rers  To  Rob  f^lderly  People/'  Re«rularl^V  the  beatings,  and  the 
deaths,  and  J^he  kiiyjigs  are  done— ehlerly  widows  slain  apparently 
l>y*teena}^ers.  Two  teenatjer.^ — 1  am  reading  again  from  another 
article — tvv-o  teenagers  were  arraign-iul  in  Brooklyn  (vriminal  Court 
'   in  the  murder  of  JStaten  Island  golf  course  lught  watchman. 

The  suspect  g()es»  on  to  describe  the'li)-  members  of  the  Flying 
--Dutchman,  a  Bronx  youth  gang,  who  were  arrested  on  186tli  Street 
and  Belmont  Avenue  us  they  wei^'e  allegedly  preparing  to  fight  an- 
other gang.  They  ^vere  chargV(4  with  possession  of  explosives  after 
the  police  seized  the  Hrel)()ml)S.  This  is  tht^  pathology  of  the  city' 
whicli  the  .schools,  of  course;  have  failed  to  solve. 

The  schools  thenisel^^es  can  only  deal  in.  [)art  with  the  conditions 
that  spawn  driig  addiction,  fuveuile  delinquenc-y,  gang  warfare, 
or  any  of  4be  l)rnttir  manifestati(>ns  of  the  social  pathology  that 
has  invaded  our  cities.  * 

•  SOCIKTAL   PHOHI.K.MS — NOT   .U'ST  .SCHOOLS  , 

The  problems  go  beyond  the  schools.  They  are  grounded  in  the 
increasing  isolation  of  the  city  poor^  the  accelerating  segregatipii. 
While  we  talk  nationally  about  our  movejownrd  integration,  w'e  are 
moving  at  a  phenomenal  rate  toward  segregating  schools,  foi*  ex- 
^  ample,  bT>tlu  racial  and  ec()Uomic,  resulting  from  the  flight  of  the 
middle  class  to  the  com])arative  safety  of  the  surrounding  suburb^, 
tlJe  mounting  crime  rate,  and  the  inner  city. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  impoVtaiit  issues  of  flie  nationah 
scandal  today  tliat  our  cities  have  a  one^-way  tralKc.  All  tr^ffic^  in, 
everyl)ody  can  come  in,  the  [foor,  the  immigrant,  the  middle  cla.ss, 
the  wealtliy.  We  have  free  movement  in  the  United  States. 

But  there  i.s  only  one-way  traflic  out.  A'o.u  can  only  get  out  when 
you  become  part*of  the  nnddle  clasS;Or  the  w;ealtliy.  Youicannot  get 
out  if  you  are  part  of  the  [)oor  bet  ause  of  tlie  pattern  In  \vhich  w 
openite  in  the  TiTited  States,  primarily  l)y  the  wuv  our  housing 
patterns — I  would  like  to  read  from  a  New  York  Times  editorial, 
jast  one  little  j)art  of  it  that  deals  specifically  with  an  item  that 
you  are  conciM-ued  with— pist  one  small  part. 

They  are  discussing  Attorney  (leneral  Edwjird  Levi's  asses.sment 
about  the  failures  of  our  court  system.  ''There  are  two  software 
areas,''  says  the  New  York  Tunes,  "where  substantially  .  increased 
expenditure  would  make  large  ditfertjnces.  The  first*  would  be  to 
increase  the  capacities  Of  the  courts  and  the  prosecutoi^s  to  handle 
criminal  cases  and  tllus  to  rationalize  the  sentencing  and  the  plea 
bargaining  processes  in  order  to  make  judicial  deterrence  more 
credible,  ,   '     ,  . 

"Second  and  even  more  imi)9rtant  is  to  increase  immeasurably 
the  capacities  of  urban  juvenile  justice  .systems  to  intervene  early, 
itmginatively,  and  constructively  in  the  lives  of  young  people  headed 
fm^rouble."' 

That  is  the  end  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial. 
Clearly  the  i)rol)lem  is  one  that  is  too  pervasive,  too  complex  and 
tenacious  to  yield  to  simplistic  solutions,  but  some  steps  I  think 
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should  be  taken  imnuHliately,  1  wouhl  like  to  enumerate  just  a  few 
of  them,  some  within  the  scliools  and  some  outside,  the  schools. 

.     ^     '  '  ,  RKCOMMKNDATIONS  |  ' 

,  No.  1:  It  is  about  time  in  the -United  St^es,  particularly  in  urban 

areas  that  we  figure  out  a  way  to  haye  strict  enforcement  of  gun 
and  weapons  control.      ,  ^  '  j 

No.  *2:  we  need  U.S.  assistance  for/ school  security  programs  and- 
expanded  guidnnce  services.     -       I  .  -     :  £ 

No,  3:  we  need  inunediate  steps  tft  reduce  the  ghettoization  of^ 
^      Americjvn  citizens."  We  mu^t.avoul  the  restriction  oriow-cogt  hous- 
f       ing  to  poverty  communities.  We  must  provide  for  diversification  of 
racial  and  socioecoiVomic  poptilation  in  comnninities  by  the  deploy- 
imnt  of  true  scatter-site  housing. 

Onfiuneasure  might  be,  by  the  way,  a  test  where  tfte  poverty  per- 
centage "in  the  sclipols  falls  bejow  10  percent— and  I  merely  offer 
thatii^oneti^^st,      \          "  .  .  * 

Ntj:4:  an  active  biogram  of  federally; assisted  trainmg  programs 
and  ^ob  opportunities  for  ghetto  youth/ 

No,  5:  a  realistic  and  honest  assessment  of  the  causes  which  ac- 
celerate the  flight  of  the  middle  class,  largely  white,  but  becommg 
increasingly  black,  from  urban  ai'eas  to  the  suburb,s.  The  effect  of 
/    thiHi  abandonment  on  the  fi.scal  and,  social  capabilities  of  the  cities 
/      to  deal  with  the  probl)?n"is  of  the  isolated  minority  poor  is  a  scandal 
Muni^'ipal  tax 'overburden  is  something  that  the  cities  can  no 
longer  deal  with.  It  is  the  city  and  the  people  who  Yemain  in  the 
city;  decieasingly  the  middle  class,  who  have  to  provide  sums  of 
money  beyond  that  wliich  is  provided  in  other  communities  for 
welfare,  for  police,  for  fire*,  for  health  and  hospUal  care,  for  re- 
n^edial  services  in  the  school  for  sanitation  and  so  forth. 

i^Effective  legislation  is  needed  tcr  relieve  municipal  overburdeti 
on  fiscal  icsources.  The  contiary  or  failure  to  do  this  is  only  gpin^ 
to  result  in  the  city's  becoming  the  Calcutta  of  America,  as  fewer 
aild  fewer  of  the  people  who  have  the  economic  Nvherewithal  to  pay 
live  in  the  cities.  .  i  ,       i.  i 

We  need  total  federalization  of  welfare,  health  a^d  hospital 
costs  for  the  low  income,  .strengthening  not  diminisliing^  the  edu- 
.   cation  budget  for  l!)7r)-7()  in  New  York  City. 

Ojie  of  the  ironies  today,  by  the  way,  is  that  while  the  Federal 
(jovermnent  tries  to  fight  the  recession  by  increasing  expenditures 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  city  and  States,  and  particularly  the  cities, 
find  it  necessary  to  curtail  their  budgets,  so  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
erinnent  is  doing  things  to  put  people^W  the  payroll,  the  cities  find 
it  necessary  to  Uxke  steps  to  take  people  off  the  payroll.  r 

No.  (5:  in  education  specifically  a  clear  de^finitioi\  and  strdtig 
enforcement  of  students'  rights  ai^d  resjmnsibilities. 

And  then  lastly,  fuither  development  of  alternative  schools  and 
progranis  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  i)eople  who  cannot  be  servied. 
by  traditional  program?,  .  ^     '  ' 

Tliese  are  basic  and   fundamental   ie(rommendations.  Mor^ 


needed,  but  I  hesitate  to  take  time  to  do  tliat  now. 
Thank  you.  <• 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  C^TY  OF  NEW  YORK 

MO  LiViSu5T^>S  STRE&T    OnUL.HLYN    NLA  IfORK  tl20t 
OFFK  t  or    THt  CMANCELLOB 


April-  7,  1975 

^TEMEirr  BY  CHANCELLOR  IRVING^ANKER       '  ♦ 

Subijoninittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Wednesday,  April  l6*/l97^ 
DlrkSen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Room  2228. 


r  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  to  testify 
on  the  social  problems  endemic  to  the  large  city  school  systems,  and 
particularly  to  reflect  on  the  problems  of  the  New 'York  City  -school  system. 
It  -Is  not  possible  to  examine  the  problems  of^any  urban  school' system  in 
Isolation  from  its  surroundings,  separate' and  distinct  from  the  Jarger  urban 

'setting.    An  urban  scjiiool  system  is  a  unit,  a  single  strand  pf  an  inter-     ,  . 
dependent  social  subsystem  In  a  large *clty.     The  total  social  system  which 
is  the  city  or  the  urban  sifetting  is  Inevitably  and  often  accurately  mirrored 
in  the  microcosm  of  t^tti^  schbol .    Hence,  any  discussion  of  the  conditions 
and  the  problems ^f  urban  schools  must  address  itself  as  much  to  their  in- 
teraction with  tljle  total  urban  setting  and  with  othet  subsystems  in  that 
setting  as  with  the  schools  themselves.    The  big  city  school  is  an  arena  in 
which  many  of  the  crushing  social  problems  of  the  City  itself  intrude  and 
are  acted  out  not  only  by  the  students  themselves  but  more  often  by  forces 
that  invade  tRe  schools »  generating  prolilems  that  have  their  genesis  in 
the  surrounding  conmunlty.      Of  the  4,775  incidents  reported  in' the  1973'1974 

"school  year,  1,020  were  caused  by  intruders,  who  gained  entry  Into  school 
buildings  by  a  variety  of  means , 


\ 
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The  New  York  City  school  sysCeih  is  unique.      Ttj^  total  school  po^l^ion 
is  1,1  million,  a  figure  that  exceeds'the  population  of  most  majo?  cities 
0^  the  United  States;    the  combined  professional ^  administrative,  para- 
professional  ,  and  clerical  staff  ntonbers  approximately  130,000,  making  the 

York  Cit^  Bf)ard  6f  Education  one  of  the  major  employers  in  the  country;  >" 
the  number  af  school  buildings,  offices  and  administrative  facilities  is  ^ 
approximately  1000,    And  the  problems,  not  surprisingly,  are  conunensurately 
%assive.  .  *  T 

.    '  /        /  , 

Social,  fiscal  and  politioiftl  anomalies  compound  the  problems.    The  schools 
are  charged  with  blTe  respoiteibility  of  dealing  with'  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
human  condition:  to  instruct,  train,  fe'ed,  support,  groom, ^ and  ultfmately 
to  turn  out  cadres  of  productive  responsible  citizens,  \Mo  can  sustain  them- 
selves' and  enrich  ij^he  total  society.    And  the  schools  are  expected  to  perform 
this  feat  unilaterally  within  the  setting  af  the  educational  process,  despite 
the  fact  that  most  of  its  prob Terns  are  rooted  in  and  integral  to  tht  larger 
urban  setting:  housing  patterns  which  create  "and  intensify  racial  imbalance; 
the  flight 'of  the  middle  class  to  tshe  suburbs,  unempl<^^nent ,  pove 
adequate  h^^th  and  community  services;  a  rootlegs,  rest^leS^,  bewildered  and 
often    defeated  migrant  population,  totally  unprepared  for  the  exigencies  of 
urban  living;  vying  cultural  patterns,  a  babel  of  languages,  diverse  cultural 
patterns  and  values.    An 'upsurge  in  crime,  a  rise  of  17%  in  the  last  year, 
according  to  the  latest  FBI  figures,  revgals  tfcat  in  Nfl^  York  City  there  were 
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1^519,825  serious  crimes  in  1.973-197A  compared  with  475^855  crimes  the  pre- 
vious ye'ar,  a  9.2  percent  increase.    Rapes,  robberies.,  aggravated  assaults, 
burglary,  breaking  and  entering;  larceny  and  theft,  murder  and  manslaughter 
werre  represented  in  the. grim  statistics  of  a  social  pathology  that  has 
characterized  city  living  in  the  last. decade.    They  are  all  represented  in 
the  catalogue  of  criminal  activity  That  impact  upon  the  schools.    With  1/7 
of  the  total  New  York  City  population  inside  the  New  York  City  schools, 
the  schools  inevitably  reflect  the  violence  and  lawlessness  in  the  surround- 
ing seating.  i.Wha^  is  extraordinary  abput  the  New  York  City  schools  is  the 
fact  that  insttuctlon  does  takc.olace,  that  the  majority  of  our  students  . 
learn,  that  nx>st.  of  our  teachers  are  professionally  committed  to  the  process 

•of  education,  that  New  York  City  schools  do  educate  (New  York  City  high 
schofol  students  continue  to  win  the  greatest  number  of  prestigious  schplar- 
ships  compared  with  other  urban  centers  throughout  the  country),  and  despite 
mounting  social  pressures,  incidence  of  crime  and  violence  in  the  s^chools  is 
proportionately  small.    For  the  1973"'1974  school  year,  our  recqrds  ^indicate 
a  tjataX  of  4,775  "incidents"  reported  in  the  9  month  period  from  September 
1973^' t<^  Jun6  "W74.    The  categories  range  from  disorderly  conduct  (292)  to 
attempted  murder  (1),  and  include  assaults  (1,578),  robbery  (190),  tajie  (5), 
reckless  endangennent  (60),  harassment  (359),  and  streaking  (1).    Theie  are 
25**  categories  in  all.  '  Statistical  data*  and  categories  are  available  In  the 
attachments  appended  hereto.  > 
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The  ^Impact;  of  crime  and  violence  has  sent  shio^k  waves  through  ilducational 

systems  on  every  level  In  every  large  city  in  the- country .    An(i^^e  list 

of  Crimea  ^alls  neatly  into  categories  that  cair'be'arr'anged  alphabetically 

With  an  l?tem  or  two  for^^very  letter  of  the- alpfiabet  from  assault'  and 

attempted  rape  to  vandalism,  and  V.D.  referrals^  Two.  of  Cjie.more  serious 

problems,  which  have  become  particularly  virulent  in  bhe  last  two  decades, 

but  for  which  hat^jdata  remains  elusive,  are  drugs  and  gangs . . 
' .     '      '»  '     ' '  '  .    '   '    ^       '(*  ■  ' 

We  live  in  a  drug -oriented  society.    Americans  of  all  ages  and  all  statiorls 

are  ingesting  dTrugs  in  greater  variety  and  numbers  than  ever  before,  whether 

they  be  asp^ln,  sleeping  pills,  tranquilizers,  amphet«tmine£i,   or  various 

ingeniou8>  com^^iatlo^s  thereof.    Films  and  tele\^sion  programs  glorify 

and^romanticize^ilB  life  style  of  the  drug  ^u$her  and  legitimitiz&'and 

encourage  the         of  drugs  as  standard  coping  mechanisms  for  dealing  with^. 

the  pressi^es^^  daily  living.    It  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  a  drug  prob^eml 

All  we  can  say  about  the  size  of  the  narcotics  problem  in  New-York  Oity  is 

that  it  is  too  big.    Precise  nimibers  are  almost  impossible' to  pinpoint.  The 

world  of  .the  drug  user  is  a  subterranean  one,  which  compoiitids  the  problem 

of  compiling  hard  accurate  data.    Some  Information  is  available  on  the 

number  of  clinically  identified  addicts,  b^sed  upon  hospital  report?  and 

information  gleaned  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  narcotic 

registry  of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  the  NeWiTork  City  Police  Department 

The  ba^r^  format  ion  appears  to  indicate  that  there  are  about  40,000  ^-  ♦ 
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kn*<fh  addicts  In  New  York  cfty.    Sfnce  there  Is  often  a  lapse  of  aeveral  years 
before  an  addict  Is 'Identified  and  labeled  an  3ddi<A  by  the  hospitals  or  by 
the  doctors,  there  Is  clearly  a  gap  between  the  data  and  the  reality.  Experts 
place  th«  actual  figure  at  twice  the  40,000  "known  addicts  in  New  York  City, 
.oanij^.df  these  figures  represeoit  children  in  the  New  York  Qity  public  schools, 
although  no  hard  data  is  available  on  their  actual  number.    That  it  is  a 
substantial  I  number  is  known,  and  a  very  grave  problem  inndeed. 

The  only  cities  which  could  begin  to  challenge  New  York  City  for  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  the  drug  capital  of  the  world  are  Hong  Kong  and  iShanghai. 
That  may  suggest  the  ^magnitude  of  the  situation.  -        '  . 

The  pifob^lem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that ^In  addition  to.  drug  abuse, 
we  are  faced  with  extensive  substance  abu^e  among  young  people>:  experimentation 
with  airplane,  glue,  paint,  paint  thinner,  lacquer,  lighter  fluid,  kerosene, 
cleaning  fluid,  aerosol  proppllant  from  various  spray  cans  of  standard  household 
products,  and  the  like.    Th-ese  products  are*  legitimate  and  available.   .It  is 
their  perverted  and  sometimes  lethal  use  that  is  the  problem. 


Drug  abuse  and  mis 


of  (lon'me^ical  substances,  is 


^limited,  to  ghetto  youth 


nor  to  thex<?conoraiV:ally  disadvantaged  mtanbers  of  society.  Th^vMoblem  has  spread 
to  j»lr^le  class  and  affluent  youth,  looking  for  'Tcicks"  and  .accepfcanc^^^iy  the 

in  crowd."      It  is  vital  to  recognize  that,  the  emotional -predisposition  which 
impels  young  people  to  seek  gratification  through  the  misuse  -and  abuse  of 
chemicals  arid  other  substances,  may  lead  them  to  seetc  pleasure  from  n/ircotic 
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'drugs  and  encourage  thesa  to  engage  In  other  foms  of  asocial  behavior,  to  the 
•detriaent  of  their' ovn  .developaent  aAd  at  a  high  cost  to' society. 

Although  the  nuaber  o5  knovn  drug  users,  varies^ froo  year  to  year,  the  incidwice 

of  crioe  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  the  use  t>f  narcotics  aaong 

th<i  teenage  population  shows  no  signs  of  abating.^   In  New  York  City,  estinates  ^ 

range  froa  $500,000  to  $790,000  as. the  aiaount  that  nwst  be  raised  daily 

by  young  addicts  to  nect  their  need  for  drugs.  ,M3st  of  the  laoncy  is  obtained 

through  shoplifting,  burglary,  forgery,  prostitution  and  other  illegal  and  • 

^onetimes  violently,  aati-social  activities.       •  ^ 

Although  it  is  true^that  not  all  youthful  experitoenters  and  abusers  of  non- 
medical  substances  are  underprivileged,  many  of  thco  do  coae  from  the  lower 
socio-economic' levels «     They'/f  eel -that  they  arc -victimized  by  an  alien 
culture  that  is  hostile  to -tficn  and  regards  racial  characteristics  as  marks 
of  inferiority,    Ihey  sufffer.froo  frustratix^n,  humiliation, and  from  continuous 
■^^^aults  to  their  self-esteaa.    They  need  what  all^ human  beings  need  and  want: 
better  living  conditions,  warm  parental  support  and  supervision,  realistic 
prospects  for  successful  accomplishments,  .quali^  education,  acceptance^ 

wholesome  environment,  status / recognition ,  an^  opportunities  for  constructive 

,    *  ^   i   >  '  '  '  '    "  ' 

.  use. of  leisure  time.         ,  '  -  • 


New  York  City  ^as  developed  ^hool-bascd  drug  prevtntibn  p/ograas  within  the 
32  districts  at  the  elementary  and  junior  'hi$h  school  levels  as  well  ^s  programs 
foe 'the  $S  cjsntralized  high  schools!.  'Thesa.  proSTKis  are  designed  to  deal 
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I     drugs  and  encourage  them  to  engage  In  other  forms  of  asocial  behavior,  to  tbe 
'     detriment  of  their  .own  development  and  &t  i  high  cost  to  gocleey. 

Although  the  number  c«  known  drug  users  varies  from  year  to  year,  the  Incidence 
of  crime  directly  or  Indirectly  associated  with  the  use  of  narcotics  among 
the  teenage  popaiatlon  ?hows  no  signs  of  abating.    In  New  York  City,  estimates 
^  range  from  $500,000  to  $700,000  as  the  amount  that  must  be  raised  dally 

by  young  addicts  to  meefthelr  need  for  drugs.    Most  of  the  money  Is  obtained 
through  »hopllftlng,  burglary .forgery .  prostitution  and  other  Illegal  and 
sometimes  violently  antl^soclal  activities.  ' 

Although  it  Is  true. that  not  all  youthful  experimenters  and  abusers  of  non- • 
medical  substances  are  underprivileged,  many  of  them  do  come  from  the  lower  ^ 
*soclO'economlc  levels.      They  feel  that  they  are  victimized  by  an  alien 
culture  that  Is  hostile 'to  them  and  regards  racial  characteristics  as  marks 
of  Inferiority.    They  suffer  from  frustration,  humiliation  and  from  continuous 
assaults  to  their  self-esteem^    They  need  what  all  human  beings  need  and  want: 
better  living  conditions,  warm  parental  support  and  supervision,  realistic 
pr&spects  for  successful  accomplishments,  fquallty  education,  acceptance.^ 

wholesome  environment,  status,  recognition,  an4  opportunities  for  constructive 

"■C  - '  **  ' 

use  of  leisure  time. 

fl»ew  York  City  has  developed  school -basfed  drug  prevention  pj^ograras  within  the 
32  districts  at  the  elementary  and  junldr  high  school  levels  as  well  as  programs 
for  the  98  centralized  high  schools.    These  programs  are  designed  to  deal 
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-not  only  with  the  symptoraa  of  a  pcfrvaalve  breakdown  of  social  value*  and 
behavior  but  with  root  causes  as  well.      These  programs  attempt  to  help 
youngsters  deal  with  their  feelings,  Imj^rove  their  self-image,  and  interact 
constructively  with  their  family,  their  peers  and  the  authority  figures  In 
their  lives.    They  are  structured  to  help  ybung  people  internalize  the, 
prob1»em<>solvlng  and*  decision  making  process  to  help  them  achieve  their 
go^l8  in  a^non-aelf  dfestnictlve  manner,  '  * 

)  : 

The  target  potpulatlon  falls  into  two  basic  cagegortes: 

^Youngsters  who  abuse  drugs--hard  and  soft  drugs,  as  well  as  alcohol, 

wh^tch  is  another  drug  of  substance, 

;'    '         '      ■  i#  * 

r-       Youngsters  who  have  bden  Identified  as  drug -prone,    TWey  can  usually 
bi»  identified  by  a  pattern  of  truancy,  multiple  failures;  excessive  , 
 .^.llt 


..lltencss,  cutting,  aggressive,  sullen  beh^fvlor,  within  the  school  setting. 


The  school  based  drug  program  devotes  abouT:  25%  of  its  time  to  prevention 

actlviytles  and  *about  751  to  Intervention  activities.    The  goals  of  the 

prevention  component  are  to  establish  high  visibility  so  as  to  facilitate 

referral  to  the  Intervention  component;    and  to  disseminate  basic  Information 

about  those  high  Interest  areas  Identified  by  the  students  theraselues, 

'  .,  ...  *    .  ■  " 

Some  of  the  activities  used  within  sch^ool  bajjed-^rogtams  to  achieve  these 

goals  ar^;  -  ■ ,    *  '  *  ^ 

•1,     information  tables  manned  by  students 

2.  classroom  visitation  by  students 

3,  open-ended  *'rap"  s  ess  tons  £eat\irlng  Internal  and  eternal 

resource  people,  ■    ,  ■ 

-  '     '  .  ** 

.  [ 
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4*    teacher  workshops,  focuAiiyg  on  improving  the  learning 
climate  within  the  classroom. 

5i    par  mt  workshops,  focusing  on  Improving  the  living 

■■      ;  ■ 
climate  Within  the  hom^.  • 

I     6«    dchj&ol  assembly  programs. 

7.    s^s^al  alternative  pi/ograras  ranging  from  transcendental 

-  *         meditation  to  poetry  publications, 

Thete  appear q=  to  6e  no  easy  solution  to  'the  serious  problem  of  narcotics 
addiction.      Tner^  are  a  variety  of  approaches  now  being  used  In  the  New 

•■      ■        ■         -   ■   ■         ■        '  ' 

York  City  schoplt  but  the  need  for  a  synthesis  of  efforts,  on  the  part  of 

/    '  '  *  *^ 

all  conminlty  segments  is  central  to  the  problem.     The  problem  of  narcotics 

,  addiction  aiyi  substance  abuse  is  a  massive,  grim,  frustrating  and  challenging 

*  one  which  cills  for  the  combined  efforts  of  all  community  and  governmental 

agcnct|es  tof  tsckle  a  B£oblem  that  has  taHeoi  a  dreadful  toll  o^.our  most 

cial  resources  ami  set  off  a  chaiA  reaction  of^  crime  and  violence 


valuable  S( 


in  itlany  adlimentfs  of  our  society* 


in  the  '70 


Unlljke  drub 
res^rgenc 

Although  tie  South  Bronx  was  the  original  spawning  ground,  of  gang  activity 


abtf^se,  which  affects  all  segments  of  the  youth  culture,  the 
of  street  gangs  has  been  restricted  largely  tq  ghetto  areas* 


It  haa  proliferated  to  the  north  Bronx,  Central  Brooklyn 


(Bedford  sliiyvesant,  Brownsville ^  feast  New  York) ,  and  finally  to  the  lower 
east  side  i  nd  lower  Manhattan  (Ch/natown)  *    There  are  moce  than  350  gan^s  , 
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knSwn  to  the  police,  wlSji  a  "verified"  membership  of  7000,  and  an  alleged  V 
membership  thc^t  io^rs  to  approximately  26;.OO0,  s-depeiiding  on  whose  co\yitf\» 
current  at  thf  tao^it.     MtjraJ)er$hip  in  iw^ividual  gaiigs  may  vary,  from  aa 
few  as  two  dcften  S  as' mao^^ilfld  tW^^^  .  '       /  ' 

A  Juvenile  g|ng  is  one  in  which  members  perceive  themselves  at  part  of* a  gang 
They  have  i^ame,  a  formal  organizational  structure  with  a  martial  or  quas*/ 
military  chdln  of  comgjand,  a  tmiform  or  "colors",  distinctive  insignia,  and 
an  acknowledged  war  lord  or  leader.    Some  groups,  notably  the  ones  i!a  cStnatowd^y^; 
have  no  discernible  structure,  and  although  theif  existence  and  flamboyant 
nomenclature  are  no  secret  eithe/  to  the  coramuntty  or  to,  the  author^ies,  they 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  higher  degree 'of  anonymity  than  h^e  gangs  tn 
other  parts  of  the  city,  *  * 

organization  is  modeled  after  governmental  or  military  strUctuffes,  Leaderships 
(the  lender  may  be  variously  desi*gndted  as*"  the  Prestdent,  the  Chief,  ^he  War 
Lord,  the  Prime  Minister)  is  determined  chtefly  by'muscle,  the  ability  to  best 
the  Opposition  'in  a  show  of  strength.    The  leader  must  be  strong,  ^ick, 
politically  astute,  personable*  "cgol,"     The  leader  usually  has^a  corps  of 
ministers  to  whom  he    delegates  responsibilities  on  membership,  finances , 
coinnunity  problans,  "affairs  of  state."     A  sophist ftated  intelligence  network  is 
usually  maintained  to  keep  the  leader  abreast  of  the  activities  of  rival  gangs. 
The  leader-  is  usually  between  2Q  and  30  years, old,  cona^^detably  older  than 'the  * 
rank  and  file  raembershtp,  whose,  ages  range  from  11  to  18/ 
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Geographical  ^reas  frequently  represent  areas  of  con^uetftj  » Spheres  of  > 

Influence,  territory,  turf,  are  negotiated  by  formal  treaties,  ceremoniously^, 

executed  aft|t  a  gang  war,  and  retained  as  long  as  tH»  houndarlc;^  «^an  be 

protected  by  the  gang.  ^  ]'■:'/■  ^ 

-  -        '  ■  '        ■         *  \/  - 

At  the  outset  ,  the  gang  iLge  was  one  of  a  benign,  i  vigil aiite  operationy^^the  \ 

av<>Ve|^|urpose  c^^  «hich  was  to  police  the  area  in  which  they  lived,  ^Ae'toi' 

out  thlf'^v^hera,  and  protect* their  neighbors.    Their  models  appeared  to  be 

mililiantf4uvl8ts  with  strong  ethnic' affiliations.    More  recently,  gangs  ^ 

7  •  ■•    ■  '  ' 

hAve  beeti  involved  in  vloleht  anti-social  activities  Including  homicide, 

'  ,»      '  ■  .      ■  ^  '  '     '  ■ 

rape,  extortion,  trafficking    in  narcotics,  vandalism,  depredation,  kidnap 

f     .  *        _  ' 

and  ri^soii.  .  There  have  been  ^s  many  as  200  gang-related^ hodiicidea  In  a* 

single  ya^r.  ♦  ^  '  ,         ,  X 

•  ■  ■  ■  /         .  .  - 

Individual . gangs  tend  to  be  ethnically  homOj^eneous ,.  apndVsome  strongly^ 
natlonaXlst:16,*Haitlii,  Dominican^  Jamaican,  Itallto,^ jihinese.  Women's;llb 
has  had  little  or  no  effect  uppn  giiig  structure.    Glr^s  are  valued  for  their 
services.    Their  contributions  are  "domestic."  \ 

Families  of  gang  members  are  likely  to  be    fragmented,  low  inco«e  or  welfare 
^supported,  with  a  high  incidence  of  addicted  math^s .    There  has  b^en  sobe^ 
organized  response  to  gang  activity  from  middle  income  groups  who  haVe  formed.  - 
gangs  to  emulate  or  counter  gang^ activity  in  their  vicinity  (aoxth  ^ronx). 
For  the  most  part  schools  are  regarde'd  as  "neutJal'V  turf  ana  it  is  tacitly, 
if  not  ^^ertly,  agreed  that  schools  *re  off  li^^its  for  flaunting  o£  colors  %  ^ 
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or  other  open  gang  activities. 


nMthoughAwcagionally  honored  in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  observance/ 
many  gang  tinders  agree  that  "demands  should  not  be  made  upon  the  school 
Of  facilitlel^or  for  other  concessions* that  would- ad\^er8ely  affedt  ^cho^ 
operation. 

There  i-a  no  budgetary  capability  icrr  allocating,  either  funds  oi»  manpoi^er  to 

deal  specifically  with  the  gang  phenomenon.    In  rpost  **reas  ^f.  the  ci^fcy,*  the 

Police  School  Liaison  JPrograra  does  effectively  keep  gang  activity  ojit  o£  the 

schools.    Within  the  framework  of  ^he  educational  proce^^s however/  action  has 

been  taken  on  several  levels:  "i" 

^         .        ,        t  ^.  .  , 

1.    Additional  recreatiog^  and  activity  ,ce5yt era  have  been  Jbpened  and 

1  '  *  / 

kept  open  a^ter  schboP  and  well  into  the  evening  houts  t^o  provide 

yoiing  people  with  an  organized  s'lSf^iervised  program  of  constructive 

activities. 

^.    Increased  guidance  personnel  and  outreach  provlsioji  in  schools 

•  -  where  problems  or  incipient  problems  have  beep  identified. 
3.    In -school  or  informal  conf6r*jnces  with  parents  oi/  9ther  responsible, 
members  of  the  family. 
.  ^*    Peor-group  sessions' in  high  schools  in  which  peijsonal  and  community 

problems  can  be  externalized  or  ventilated. 

^  ^road  range  of  altern^ative  programs  and  altertaWve  schools  which 
depart  from  traditional  methods,  procedures,  cJrriculum  and  structure. 
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6.  Meetmga  with  local  political,  reiaious,. and  civic  leaders,    ^  j_ 
as  well  as  with  representatives  from  Influential  ethnic 
organizations. such  as  the  Italian-American  Civil  Rights  League,  | 

ASPIRA,    KAACP,  and  others.  ►  ^  / 

7.  University  liaison... university  students  enrolim  internships  / 

with  jtmlor  and* senior  high  schools,  acting  as  sounding  boards  f 

and  Informal  peer-group  models  to  younger- students, 
s;    Interventlon-Fvevcntlon  Centers  to  which  a  five  or  six  m^ber 

Task  Force  Is  as^^gned  to  work  with  concrunlty  youth  who  appear 

to  be  potential  or  actual  gang  members. 
9.    Drug  education  speakers,  professionals  and  rehabilitated  addicts,  I 
•  who  work  In  the  commmlty  and  maintain  llalson^wlth  the  schools. 

10.  Student  activity  coordinators  who  meet  with  local  police  « 
r  jpre^ontatives  and  Youth  Squad  personnel ''to  prevent  or  head 
off  rumbles.,  '  . 

11.  *  Street  Workers  who  .act  as  bridges  between  the  school  and  the 


^  community. 


12.  cooperation  with  Police  School  Liaison  Program  to  effect  attltudlnal 
change  In  students;  attempt  to  Identify  and  modify  anti-social  ^ 
and  delinquent  behavior;  provide  tor  additional  security  .In  the  ' 

schools.  ^  "  4  ^ 

13.  Task  F'orce  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Security  at  .th., 
Board  of  pdud.tlon-aviUable  on  c.ll.tgr  circumvent  or  alleVlate^  - 


gang -related  problems  within  the  school, 
14.    Eff&cftive  teaching,  individualized  and  small  groups  in  all  program 
disciplines,  particularly  iiv  language  arts,  social  Studies,  h^lth 
education,  family  living ,^rt,  and  other  curriculum  areas^  in  which 
social  interaction  and  open  d^^cussion  can  be  encouraged.  ^ 
^  ,15.'    Positive  and  ejiffective  community  relations  programs  to  kfeep  tl\e 

o  jS^f*^      school' aware  of  local  problema*    An  intelligence  network  i^ai  been 
^       developed  in  coQperat|p^,  with  the  School  Stability  Team,  local 
^       police,  and  other  city  agencies  which  keep  school  officials  awar<3 
i??^        ot%icipient  and  developing  gang  activities  in  the  local  comtninity* 

• —  .    \  ' 

If  the  safety  of  the  school  is  in  question,  notification  to  the  Office  of 

School  Security  and  to  the  Police  Department  will  bring  an  inmediatie  response. 
The  prql>lera8  . are  numeromi^ild  complex.      Violence,  disruption' of  the  education 

4^  ■  '  '        »  ■ 

proceasT^danger  to  students  and  school  persoimel  as  well  as  to  the  commu^dfy,, 
truancy  and  a  seriMis  threat  to  sound  school 'comniunlty  relations  are  engendered 
by  the  street  gan^  phenomenology.      The  school,  as  the  single  most  visible,  and 
cf^en  the  most  vulnerable* ins ti tut i(^  In  the  community,  is  often  held  responsibl 
€or  problems  generated  by  gangs'.  - 

The  combined  power,  authority,  and  creative  influence  of  all  social,  educational 

,^  •I*  ■ 

■■i>.4  -  •  ' 

•  religious,  legiJiiltative,  and  judicial  agencies  must  be  marshalled  for  a  pi^tcer 

movement  Bo  attack  the  pathology  of  the  city.      All  elements  that  affect  human 

development housing,  jobs,  :^ocial  and  recreational  facilities,  vocational  and 

educational  guidance,  i^st  be  reexamined. 
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And  while  we're  waiting,  a  more  immediate  and  more  presmatic  solution  would ^ 
be  massive  additional  funding  which  could  be  targeted  for  training a jQba ,      |  ^ 
and  social  living  skills  for  our  many  lost  children.  AH 

Thrschools  themselves'  Caff  do  little  to  alter  the  conditions  that  spawn  / 
drug  addiction^  juvenile  delinquen<:y ,  gang  warfare,  or  any  of  the  brutal 
^Ifeatations  of  the  social  pathology  thAt  has  invaded  our  cities.    The  1 
p^roblems  go  beyond  .the  schools-.    They  are  grounded  in  the  increasing  isoiatlon 
of  the  city  poor,  the  decelerating,  segregation, ^both  racial  and  economic,  ^ 
resufting  from  the  flight  of  the  middle  class  to  the  comparatlTve  safet|^f  j 
tjie^ surrounding  suburbs,  the  mounting  crime  rate  in. the  imi|er  city.  *Allv 

of  these  problems  demand  the  attention  of  this  subconmittSe  a»d  the  combined 

...  . ,  f  ' 

efforts  of  all  o^  the  political,  .social  and- economic  agencies  in  the  country 
to- mount  a  bold,  imaginative  and  cooperative  effort  to  save ^ouf  cities . 
Unless  this  is  ^one,  and  time  is  ^running  outV  I  fear-  for  the  futurfe  of  th-e  ^ 
cities'of  this  country  and  all  of  its  proiid  institutions.  • 

^„  ciostng^I  WOUI4  like  to  read  into  the  record  the  full  text  of  a  New  ^ 
York  TiJnIs  editorial,  April  6,  1975.      It  is  headed,  COMBATING  CRIt^. 
and  it  reads  in  full: 

The  F.B.I,  crimeistatlstics'for  1974  contain  a  message'for 
criminal- justice,  policy  planners.      After  six  years  of  a       .  :  ' 
\  '  Federal  o|en-purse  policy,  the, incidence  of  crime  not  only 
/   has  continued  to  increase,  but  ha^  spurted  up  more  sharply 
*  '   than;  at}  any  time  since  the  btnr^au  started  collecting  such 
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statistics  45  years  ago. 

It  is  thui  hard  to  fault  Attorney  General  Edward <H.  Levi's 
assessment  that  there  has  been  "a  dismal  and  ^fragifp  failure  on 
the  part  of  pur  present  system  of  criminal  Justice."  The 
is^e  is  whether  the  Department  of  Justice  will  react  to  that 
failure  constructively.      Put  more  sharply,  the  question  is 

liether  it  will  continue  to  permit  the  bulk  of  its  law  enforce- 
iaexit  assist anciie  grvits  to  be  directed  toward  police  departments 
or  yhether,  instead,  it  will  begin  to  make  latger  innovative 
investments  in  other  aspects  of  the  Justice  system. 

If  theXemp'hasls  is  to  be  changed,  there  are  two  "soft -ware" 

areas  wnere  substaritially  indf^eased  expenditures  could  make 

large  differences.      The  first  would  be  to  increase  the 

ca'^citiesVof  the  courts  an4  the  prosecutors  to  handle 

criminal  ca\es  and  thus  to  rationalize  the  s^tencing  and 

the  plea  bargaining  processes  in  order  to  make  Judicial 

deterrence  more  credible.     A  second  and  even  njore  important 

requir^ent  is  to  increase  imneasurably  the'^capacities  of 

*  \  ' 
urban  juvenile  Justice  systems  to  intervene  early,  lraa|inatively 

and  constructively  in  the  lives  of  young  p(*ople  headed  for 

*  \ 

\-  ■ 

troyble.  ^ 


Ill 


If  the  failures  of  the  past  have  shown  anything,  they  have 
demoostrated  that  fascination  with  9'adgetry  doesn^t  cut^l 
crime  rates.     )nves*tments  In  human  systems  and  in. -people,  par-  ^ 
ticularly  the  young,  are  long  ovei'due.  ^  ^ 

V 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  New  York  Tlfrtes  edl torlal .     I  would  like  to 
'Tfttrliia-^the-lcrttr  sentence ,  and  brace  i  t  wfth"Some..uj[:3en  t  sugg 

for  action  th^t  is  long  overdue.    Cj;early  the  pr^lem  Is  one  that  is 

too  pervasive,  too  coiri^l^.and  tenacious  to  yJtYd  tp  simplistic 

solutions.    But  some  steps  must  be  ^al^^en  Jmmerflatelyr 

^         I.    Strict  enforcement  of  gun  and  weapons  control 

2. -U.S.  assistance  for  school  seclirlty  programs  and 
*  expanded  guidance  services  (In  high  crime  areas)  ^ 

[|  3.     Immediate  steps  to  reduce  ghettoizatlon  of ''Amenican 
cities:  .  „  . 

*  -"Avoid  restriction  of  low**cost"  housing  to  poverty 

J.  conmunities    *  **' 

-  Provide  for  diversification  ^^raclal  and  soclo-iiconomic 
population  In  communities  by  deployment  of  true  |l 
scatter-slte  housing.    One  measure  might  be  a  test/ 
to  determ-lne  where  poverty  percentage  In  the  schoo/ls 
falls  below  10%  (/ 

An  active  program  of  federally-assisted  training  programs 
and  job  opportunities  for  ghetto  youth  ^  , 

5.  A  realistic  and  honest  assessment  of  the  causes  which  accelerate 
the  flight  of  the  white  middle-class  from  urban  areas  to  the 
suburbs;  the  effect  of  this  abandonment  on  the  fiscal  and  social 
capability  of  the  cities  ^o  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  isb^^ted 
minority  poor                                *        "  »> 

6.  Effective  leglslatlpn  to  rel leve.  municipal  Overburden  on  fiscal 
ri^oUrces;  federalization  of  welfare,  health  and  hospital  costs 

and  services  for  low  income  families;  strengthening,  not  diminishing, 
education  budget  for  '75  -         in  New  York  City  as  well  as  other 
large  cities  "  -  , 

7.  lr>  education  systems ,  Spec  If  leal ly,  a  "clear  definition  and  strong 
enforcement  of  students'  rights  and  responsbi  1  ftles 
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■  8.    Further  deve1opmet?t  of  alternative  schools  and  prdgrams 
to  meet  the  needs  ortj/oung  peopU  who'Cannot  be  served 
by  traditional  programs 

*  These  are  basic  and  fundamental  recommendations?  Much  more  Is  needed; 
^ .Thank  yog. 
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Seimior  IUyh.  Thjiiik  ymi,  Mr,, Anker.  "  ^ 

Periiabs  your  eight  points  would  be  iC  good  reconmiendation  to 
include^in  a  State  of  the  rnion  message.  1  need  not  ^emphasize  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  one  s^mall  part  of  the  problem. that - 
cannot  he  separated  from  the  hirger  social  problem,  but  let  me^ 
direct  jiifet  one  question  to  you,  because  you  are  going  to  have  to 
leave.    •  » 

The  State  legishiture  in  New  York  issued  a  report  last  year 
entitled  f Crime  in  the  Schools.''  They  reported  the  existence  of 
stAdent-rUn  brokerages  where  teenagers  buy  and  sell  tons  of  nar-^ 
coticSj  and  provide  prQsfitutes.  The.  report  also  addresses  itself  to. 
street  gangs  and  the  problems  which  exist  outside  the  Schools  that 
have  a  beSriug  on  the  educational  process. 

Is  this  cQiiditioii,  as  descVibed'hy  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
that  prevalent  ?  .Aud  what  <'an  we  do  to  tty  to' .  deal  with  .these*^ 
conditions? -Although  the  street  gang  leader  is  usually  beyond  school' 
a^e,  does  he  ^lOt  use  the  yoyinger  members  of  the  gang  to  carr^out 
Ins  orders,  Whicli  souietime  luvve-  an '  immedkte  impact  oh*  the  > 
schools  attended  .by  younger  gang  members?  .    ^        ^  , 

Mr.  ANKKi#i^V^.  I  want  to  a V()i(l.  either  extreme.  Senator,  and 
tl\at  is  avoidirf^' the  actual  fact  that  ha^  been  stressed  earlier; 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  violence  and  ^criminality  in  the  school 
building  by  young  people  tliat  did  nbt  exist  in  the  pastj  and  that 
we  must  deal  with.  And  1  do  not  want  to  pass  oyer  that  with  the 
implication  it  is  different.       s         ;v  v  y  -  : 

'T  am  not  only  the  ('hancellor  and  folnner  p^^^  1  am  tlie 

father  of  three  youngsters  who  went  to  New  York  City  pxibiic 
schools,  one  of  whom  just  graduated,  and  went  to. integrated  public 
schoolsr.in**New  York  City.  And  1  want  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
most  parents  know  that  all  of  the  scliools  ought  to  be  a  lot  safer, 
and  ought  to  have  a  lot  less  (-i'iminality  than  they  do.  The  ayetage. 
student  in  .schooj  is  inHnitely  safer,  however,  when  he;is  in  the 
school  building /han  when  he  is^v  block  or  two  blocks  away. 

I  might  even  c;ay  that  even  though  teachers  ought  to  be  ab- 
solutely-safe,  I  think  your  figures  arc  something  like— ^ 

Senator  H.vyu.  Could  we-get  to  the  questiou  about  \vhat  goes  on 
in  the  ?Jchools.  1  am  anxidus  to  get  your  assesnjent  about  how 
violence  impacts?  e(lucatiou  ancl  On  wh;it  we  might  do  to  secure 
additional. resoiOces  to  address  tlic  problems  of  particul?ir  iniportance 
to  you.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Ankkk.  We  think  that  we  have,  iu  pnnciple,  the  correct  pro- 
grams. We  have  a  security  prograni;  we  have  educational '►programs 
to -deal  with  it;  we  MaVe  a  scarcity  of  funding  iii  the  area,  I  do  not 
think  the  problem  is  as  was  debated  before  in  large  question  of 
whether  the  courts  are  not  doing  tl^e  right  thing  m  the  area.  1 
think  what  we  need  to  have  is  more  money  for  security  purposes, 
I  think  we  need  to  hav6  financing  tor  the  alternative  programs 
that  we  have.  We  need  to  get  ouf  the  youijgsters  who  are  ^ngaged- 
Jn  this  activity,  but  we  have >  to -pVovide  them  with  alternative . 
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schooling.  We  cannot  really  get  them  out  of  the  building.  We  also' 
liaver  to  deal  with  the  problem  outside  of  the  school,  and  I  must 
emphasize  that. 

Senator  Bayh.  I  noticed  in  a  New^  York^Times  article — on  April 
14th— that  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  is  planning  to 
plose  down  as  many  as  40  schools  because  of  decreasing  enrollment. 
^^Is  there  any  way  those  ^lools  could  be  used  for  alternative 
education?  Could  tney  be  ^is^q* to  decrease  the  size  of  classrooms^ 
so  that  more  personal  attentiQn  could  be  given  to  stud^nts?  / 
Mr.  Anker.  We  are  planning  alternative  use '.for  some  of  twe 
buildings.  We  are  going  to  be  using  them,  for  examples,  specifically 
for  what  we  call  special  ed,  handicapped  child ren~^mcludihg  thosfe 
with  emotional  hf^ndicaps  as  well  as  orthopedic  or  physical  b((lidi- 

caps.  .  *  / .  » 

When  you  augg^Bst  other  things,  such  as  smalle^*  classes  and  indi- 
"yidualization^  the^bifjgest  problem  we  have  is  the  fact  that.  I  think 
.we  are  Jibing  to  be  hit  in  the  next  month  or  two  with  devastating 
decline  in  the  city  school  funding.  The  mayor  is  talking  libput  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  take  drastic  steps  in  order  to  prevent  the  city 
from  going  bankrupt.  .  ^  • 

My' problem  is  not  a  lack  of  imaginative  programs;  my  problem^ 
is  the  fact  that  we*"  probably  will  not  have  the  money  to  do  some 
of  them.    ,       \      "  .  ^  '  . 

Senatbr  Bayii.  I  would  like  to  address  some  other  questions  to 
you  by  .  mail:  I  appreciate  very  much  your  presence  here,  and  the^ 
sacrifice  y mi  have  made  to  join  us.  i 

For  the  sake  of  time,  perhaps  we  ought  to 'move  on. 

Mr.  Byrd,'  if  you  would  care  to  nresent'your  testimony  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MANFOED  BYED,  JE.,  DEPUTY  SUPEEINTENDENT 
OP  SCHOOLS^  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  B-j^.  Mr.  f^hairman,  I  appreciate  being  invited  to  testify 
liefore  y6u  on  tho  subject  of  violenco  and  vandalism  in  tho  Naticm  s 
schpols.  \J  -  *  '  ^     '  .  .  .    • . 

I  fully  share  the  sul)coriimittee  members'  concern  over  the  rising 
number  of  incidents  of  crt*»i*  attd- destruction,  and  I  would  agree- 
with  this  subcommittee's  report  that  violence  and  vandalism  in 
theiSchools  have  reached  a  level  of  crisis  that  demands  immediate 
Comprehensive  review  and  legislative  action. 

'In  the  Chicago  public  schools  during  1974,  over  3,500  incidents 
of  violence  and  vandalism  were  reported,  excluding  the  willful 
breakage  of  nearly  (fo,000  windows.  The  cost  fn  property  loss  from 
these  incidents  was  ^Sjy  million,  to  which  can  be  added  $3.2  million 
for  our  security  progra*ms,  and  $3  million  for  watchmen 'services,^ 
necessitated  by  this  violence  and  vandalism.  This  $10  million  must 
be  taken  from 'funds  that  would  otherwise  be  available  for  "education 
programs  at  a  time  when  ftmds  for  education  are  severely  limited. 

Tha  losses  resulting  fi^m  these  incidents  cannot  be  nieasuted/ 


solfelj*  ill  ternib  of  dolhirb,  "No  oiiu  ineiisured  the  imipediate  and 
long'term  effecrtb  on  thu'eJueatioii  of  children  resulting  from^the 
cfimate  oi  fear  geiierated'Uy  these  conditions.  Many  hours  of  edu- 
cation are  lost  becaui>e  of  -false  fire  alarms  and'  bomb  tlireats.  Much 
harm  is  done  to  edncatiou'in'ograni§  wlien  classroom  wmdows  are 
shattered.,  teaching  niaterial^  destroyed  or  sfolen,  and  •schools,  da^- 
ag(.d  by  fire''  ajul  other  acts  of  vandalism.'  When  students  and 
tearUei-h,  are  fearful  of  going  t6  M'hool—tei  rifled  by  assaults  and 
other  a\jU  of  personal  \loleiu:e-~a  healthy  environment  for  learning 
is*  lost.  '     :         *  ^  /  — 

These  losses  affect  u.^  all.  When  educati6nal  programs  of  schools 
itre  dibrupted,  when  much  needed  educational  funds  are  diverted 
to  gilding  upkeep  and-securit}  personnel  and  devices,  the  children 
lose,  and  society  loses — now  and  in  tlve  future. 

Although  the  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism  are  great,  they 
are  not  insoluble.  Since  1969,  the  Chicago  public  schools  have,  made 
considerable  progress  in  dealing  with  these  problems  by  initiating 
a  number  of  activities  to  pro\  icle  kfety  and  security  and  Kievelpping 

.  bpeciiil' educational  progranis  to  s^rve  specific  needs  of  stifdents.^ 
Qliicago  was  one  of-tlie  fii*st  large  urban  school  systems  to  require 

'ajljiigli  school  students  to  carry  pictufe  identification  c^rds.^In 
order  to  protect  the*  schools  after  school  hoursi,  approximately  one-: 
third  of  ouii'^BTO  school  buildings  have  been  equipped,  with  silent 
alann  systeniJs  connected  to  tile  police  department,  and  others  will 
be  so  equi|^pqd  as  the  rehabilitation  prpgr^am  or  Chicago  public 
schools',  progtesseg.  .  '  \'v 

•  We  hi^veoST  *ijart-time  and  full-time  security  personnel  assigned 
to'  over  300  schpols  durrng  school  hours.  Most  importantly,  we  have 
instituted'  a  team  apjnoach  on  personnel  security.  The  school  prin- 
cipal heads  a  security  committee  of  teachers,  personnel  security 
oflicers,  other  staff,  parents,  community  ^residents,  and  students  to 
Mevelpp  ,  programs  and.' procedures  Jor  insuring  the  safety  and 
security  ^of  the  school.      ,     *  *         •        .      . .  . 

The^  efforts  have  helped  us  to  stabilize  the  situation'  in  our 
schools  and  to  minimize,  flie  increase  in  disruptive  actions.  However, 
if  we  are  to  maintain,  an  atmosphere  ^n<Ji»ciye  to  learning  in  eve^y 
classroom,  we  must  haye  cojitinued*^and*"expahded  assistance  from 
Federalj  State,  and  local  government  agenci^.^  -  ' 

.  This  assistance  is  essenti{>l  in  ordef.  ^to  inaugurate 'or  exjJand 
programs  to  foster  ^socially  acceptable  behavior  in  students j  ija- 
crease^he  protection  for  students' and  staff  by  providing  adequate 
security  personnel  during  .school  hpui^s;  equipping  schools  with  direct 
police  alarm  systems  and  internal  alarm  systems;  and  vigorous 
proseciition  of  perpetrators  of.  criminal  act^*'in  the  schools;  develop 
community  hiqiport  for  the  inain'tcnance  of  the  community's  schools 
through  extensive  sch(K)l-co'mrtiuuity  liaison  activities  and  joint 
parent-stude%t-facurt> -  citizenship  activities  m  special  emergency 


1  "  . 

sotely  in  ttM  ins  of  doUurs.  No  one  has  ineasnred  the  immediate  and 
long-term  eff^H'ts  on  the  education  of  rhiklren  resulting  from  the 
climate  of  fear  generated  by  these  conditions.  Many  hours  of  edu- 
cation are  lost  because  of  false  Hre  alanns  and  bomb  threats.  Much 
harm  is  done  to  education  v»'o|r>*»uns  whpn  classroom  windows  are 
shattei:ed,  teaching  materials  destroyed  or  stolen,  iu>d  schools  dam- 
agt»d  by  Hre''  and  other  acts  of  vandalism.  When  students  and 
teachers,  arc  fearful  of  going  to  .school—terpficd  by  assaults  and 
ot)ier<aVts  of  persoilai  violence— a  heaJtKy  environment  for  learning 
is  Jost.  *  *    .  :    1  , 

These  losses  affect  u^.all.  When  educational  programs  of  schools 
itre  disrupted,  when  n^uch  needed  educational  funds  A»'e  diverted 
to  building  upkeep  and  security  ^)ersoimel  and  devices,  the  children 
lose  and  Jiociety  loses— now  ^«nd  in  the  future. 

Although  the  problems  ofvidence  and  vanfdalism  are  great,  they 
arb  not  insoluble.  Since         thd  Chicago  public  schools  haYe  made 
considerable  progress  in  deal ing  with  these  problems  by  initiating 
^  a  number  of  activities  to  provide  safety  mid  secu/'ity  and  developing 
.  special  educational  program^' to  serve  specilic  needs  of  students. 

Chicago  was  one  of*the  Hrst  large  urban  school  systems  to  require 
^all  high  School  students  to  carry  pictufe  identihcation  cards.  In. 
order  to  protect  the  schools  aft^r  «ch©ol  lioiu-s,  approximately  one- 
third  of  our '670  school  buHdhigs  have  been  6quipped  with  silent 
alarm  systems  connected  to  the'  poljc©  department,  and  others  will 
be  so  equipped  as  the  rehabilitation  program  of  Chicago  public 
scliools  progresses. .  •  *    -  j 

'  We  have  637  part-time  and  fulUtame  security  personnel  assigned 
to  over  300  schools  during  sc'liool  hours.  Most  importantly,  we  have 
instituted  a  team  apnroikch  on  personnel  security.  The  school  prin- 
cipal heads  a  security  committee  of  teacliers,  personnel  security  » 
officers,  other  staff,  parents,  community  residents,  and  students  to 
develop  programs  and  procedures  for  insuring  tlte  safety  and 
security  ^of  the  school.       /    :  -  .      .  * 

These  efforts  have  helped  us  to  stabilize  the  situation  in  our 
schools  and  to  minimize  the  increase  in  disruptive  actions.  However, 
if  we  are  td  maintain  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning  in  every 
classroom,  we  must  have  continued  and  expanded  assistance  from 
Federal,  State,,  and  local  governine^it  agencies. 
.  This  assistance  is  esseiitiiiil  in  ordet*  to  inaugiirate  or  expand 
programs  to' foster  socially  acceptable  behavior  in  students;  in- 
crease 4:he  protection  for  students  and  staff  by  proA'iding  adequate 
security  i)ersonnel  during  school  hours;  equipping  schoolsi  with  direct 
police  alarm  systefns-  anti  internal  alarm  systems;  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  perpetrators  of  criminaj  acts  in  the  schools;  develop 
i!onimunity  .siipport  for  the  maintenance  of  the  community's  schools 
through  expensive  schoT>lrcommunity  liaison  activities  and  joint 
parent-stinlent-faculty  citizenship  activities  in  special  Emergency 
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situations;  use  ostahliHhed  srUool  advisory  rounoils  to  obtain  greater 
community  pnrtioiiKUion  in  spIiooI  pmteotion;  maintain  an  at- 
mospDiere  conducive  to  J^aminjl  and  the  development  of  citizenship 
by  continuinfic  to  develop ^fiecial  pro^nims  for  acting-out  students; 
implementing  effective  citizenship  activities;  incorporating  law- 
focused  subjects-^  in  the  inst\'uotional  progniin,  and  t^^panding  peer 
^  guidance  activities;  protect  the  mSopertv  and  other  pnysical  assela 
of  the  school  district  24  ho!ir«\^  day,  7  (fays  a  week,  with  the  aid  of 
electronic  security  systems,  seciitfity 'peisonnel,  and  community  resi- 
.dents.^  , .  ^ 

These  needs  will  requii'e  not  oiilv  funds,  but  also  legislation  and 
.  leadership  by  the  Federal  (lovernnvent.  The  following  recommenda- 
tions, i^  instituted,  will  help  to  meet  these  ncieds: 

RRCOMMKNDA'rtONS 

Legislation  should  l)e  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the 
mnuy  proven  law-education  and  student  atid  community  citizenship 
activities  that  have  l)eeu  tested  in  the  schools  of  the  Nation  since 
1065.  Funds  should  In?  made  available  to  schools  in'^high  crime  rate 
areas  for  the  purchasi^  of  electronic  alam  and  security  systems  and 
the  employment  of  security  personnel-— espcuilly  in  the  larger  urban 
centers.  * . 

Funds  should  Ik*  made  available^  to  develop  special  and  com- 
prehensive instnu^tional  programs  for  the  acting  out,  disruptive 
students  of  compulsory  school  ugi».  Funds  should  b^  provided  so  that 
the  local  school  districts  can  expand  their  investigation  ^  of  the 
extent)  causes,  and  effects  of  delinquent  liehavior  in  ^chools. 
,  Mr.  Anker  described  the  size  of  the  New  York  ,\i)ublic  school 
system'.  We  ijre  not  quite  that  large,  but  xye  are  liugel^  we  feel.  We 

"  servo  some  54(),(MM)  students  in  over  <>()()  facilities,  ?jind      have  some 

^  ,50,000  staff  meml)ers  to  assist  in  that  enterprise.  And  frofcn  the  peak 
year,  1960,  \\e  thought  that  we  had  detected  a'tiiil  off  of  the  viofonce 
and,  disruption  in  tlie  s(*hools,  only  to  learn-that  in  the  la^t  couple 
of  years,  the  upturn  has  accelerated.  \ 

Last  year,  for  example,  during  the  last  school  year— 1073-74— 175 
drug-related  arrests  were  made  compared  with  102  the  previous 
year.  Last  year — 107.V74 — we  had  9:M)  physical  assaults  oi\  em- 

.  ployee^,  compared  to.HlH  the  previous  year.  We  had  89,500  insti^nces 
of  willful  window  breakage,  coriipared  with  86,0(M)  the  previous  yc^ar; . 

Iminb  thi-eats:  151  arrests  in  (;onnectiou  with  trcspasfsin^jT.  n^ul 
many  other  instances  of  disruption  aiuf  violence  jn  the  schools.  \ 

As  I  have  indicated  Iwfore,  I  believe  sup|)ort  in  terms  of  persons 
nel  security,  staff  nieml)ei-s,  and  increase'in  the  service  Vill  be  help-\ 
ful.  But  I  \v<>uld  make  a  piea  for  increased  fiiViding  so  that  we  can 
provide  the  kinds  of  programs  that,  hopefully)  will  lessen  the  need 
for  increased  security  personnel  and  staff  persons  and  alarm  sys- 
tems in  the  school  to  protect  tlie  staff  members  nnd  to  protect  the 

.  properties.  ^      ,  , 
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Wc  have  had  miooeHsful  early  childhood  programs  in  the 'Chicago 
public  schools  system, Our  child-panmt  renteni  have,  received  i^a-- 
tionwide  recof^ntion  as  Imw^  worthwhile  prograii^,  and  they  are 
helpful.  Right  now^  wc  are  iuteudinf;  to  expand  those  programs,  but' 
we  would  like  to  do  even  niore,  and  while  we  are  c<mcentrating  with 
the  sohcK>rs  progi*am,  as  has  lieen  indi(Hited  earlier,  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  Imye  and  we  deal  with  in  the  schools,  have  their 
genesis  outside  the  i;ch(M)l — in  the  neigldiorhood.  ^And  while  this 
subcommitt^ee  is  dealing  with  just  one  asi>ect  of  the  problem,  as  it 
deals  with  it,  it  then  has^to  deal  with;  or  in  some  way  be  in  cdm^ 
nmnicntion  with,  the  committees  that  deal  with  even  the  brokder 
concerns;  as  JveiMI  with  youngsters  who  bring  dreamSato  the. 
classroom,  and  we  help  them  to  develop  those  dreams. 

But  we  dear  with  youngsters  who  must  attend  schools  compul- 
sory who  bring  to  the  srhool  a  mitn  of  problems.  ^Vnd  they  are 
problems  not  of  their  making;  they  are  problems  that  havi^  to  *do 
wMth  the  comnuiliity,  the  neighborhood,  and  with  the  econoniy* 
The  youngsters  reflect  those  concerns  and  tliose  needs,  fl.nd'  their 
activi£v  'i8  often  in  the  school  arena,  or  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
those  larger  concerns,  -  r  ' 

.  But  in  the  Chicago  schools,  we  would  like  to  go  vOn  with  the 
[>rograms  that  we  feel  have  been  successful;  w.e  have  some  others 
we  would  like  to  implement;  we  need  dollars  for  that.  We  would 
like  to  continue  our  efforts  of  heavy  involvement  of  community 
organizations  with  the  hope  of  ehising  the  feeling  that  the  schopte 
are  hostile  turf:  that  the  schools  are  there  to  provide  and  assist 
the.  community, .  and  they  will  be  welcome,  and  wijl  be  worked 
with,  and  hopefully,  then,  we  can  attack  the 'problems  that  this 
committee  has  been  established  to  address. 
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/  Statement 
of 

Dr.  Jamoii  F..  Kodmond 
General  ^upor mtcnaent  of  School ( Acting 
Board  of  Education  of  tne  City  of  Chicago 

Presented  by 
Manford  Byrd,  Jr.  - 
Deputy  Superfntcpdent  of  Schools 
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Mr.  Chainnarvi  and  ni.-vil<cr :;  t),t'  tho  ;*<'iMtc  Subcoininitter  on  Juvenile      -  > 
Delinquency.     I  appreciat  t-  boinq  \t\\*it\'ji  to  tputify  b<#fotiQ  you  on 
the  sub)ect  of  vioU»nco  and  vandal ir.m  I'n  the  nat ion ' s^^chjot)!,^ .^7  X  fully 
■  share  tho  .subcommi tt^-o  irifMbors-  cc^hcorn  over  tho  risinq  number  of  in- 
Cidf?ntc  of'crimt?  and  dcr.Lruction,  and  I  would  ^c^groe  with  this  sub- 
committee's rcpo^rt,  "that  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools  jjave 
reached  a  level  of  crisis  that  demands  immediate  comprehensive  review 
and  legislative  action."    '       ^  •  ' 

In  the  Chicago  public  schools  during  1974,  ov<?r  3,500  incidents 
of  violence  dnd.  vandalism  were  reported,  excluding  the"  will  fill  breakage 
of  nearly  90,000  windows.     The  cost  in  property  loss  from  thejie  ■  incidents 
wati  $3.  >  mjliicM.,  to  which  can  be  added  $3.2  million  ^or  our  security 
programs,  and  $3  million  for  v/atchman  r.ervices,  necessntated  by  this 
violence  and  vandalism.     This  ^10  million  must  be  taken  from  funds  that 
would  otherwi'iG  be  available  for  educational  programs,  at  a  time  when 
funds  for  education  are  severely  limited.  . 

The  losses  resulting  from  these  incidents: cahtK^t  be  measured  solely 
in  terms  of  dollars.     No  one  has  measur(?dl  the  immediate  antj  long-term 
effectr>  on  the  education  of  children  roaiilting  from  the  climate  of  fear 
generated  by  th(»r»c;  conditinn?;.     Mdny  hourri  of  educat  ion , are  10r»t  because^ 
of  faliie  fire  alanns.and  bomb  thrc»ats.     Much  harm  is  done  to  educational 
programri  wh«  n  blassroom  t^indows  are  shattered , 'teachi ng  mat  orial?j  destroyed 
or  stolen,  and  fjchool:^  dnmagr*d  by -f  irf  and  other  acts  of  vandalism.  When 
students  and  tra<^h(»rs  are  fearful  of  going  to  school  -  terrified  by  assaults 
.aiid  othor  aclri  of  pcfLion.il  violence  -  a  healthy  environment  for^  learning 
'i§  i-o^^ 
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Those  l<?r.i.Oi;  atft»ct  u:»  all.     WJn-n  ('ducat- iorial  jTograia^'  of  schools 

»»*'"■■.■■*' 
are  disrupted,  whou  much  r>^f*dt*J  ff3u».*aL ional  funUn  arc  diverted  to  building 

'        s>  ■  ■ 

upki»cp  and^  st'curity  pc^y^jjonnol  ami  d(*vic<\s,  the  children  lose  and  society 
loses  -«  now  and  in  thd  future.  /  • 

Although  the  problem-,  of  violence  iind  vandalism  arc  great,  they 
are  not  insoluble.     Since  1909;,  tW  Cl(i«Ago  public  schools  have  made 
considerable  progreiis  in  dealing  with  these  jiroblems,  by  initiating  a 
number  of  activitit^s  to  p^j^ovide  s^afety  and  security  and  developihg  special 
educational  programs  to  serve  specific  needs  of  students.     Chicago  was  one 
of  the  firat  large  urban  school  systems  to  require  all "high  school  students 
to  carry  picture  identification  cards.     In  order  to  protect  the  schools 
after  school  h(>urf.,  approximately  one-third  of  our  670  buildings  have 
been  equipped  with  ;;ilent  alann .  syr.tens  conn^-cted  to  the  i)oli<;t»  department, 
and  ot^iers  will  be  so  equipjicd  as  the  rehabilitation  program  of  Chicago 
public  schools  progresf-.us /   We  have  037  part-time  ami  full-time  security 
persipnr)el  asiiigned  to  over  300  schnol.s  duriijg  school  hour5i.  *  Most 
importantly,  we  have;  instituted  a  team  approach  on  personnel  security: 
the*sc*h<)ol  principal  hoads  a  security  commi tteO' of  tcMchers,  perjionnel 
security  officers,  other  staff,  parents,  community  ri»sidonts,  arid  students 
to  develop  prrt(jramK  and  procedurcis  for  .enfiuring  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  school .  ■  ,       ^  '  '  .         •  ^ 

■       "  (7 

These  efft^rts  h.lV(^  liel{»d  u;.  to  stabilic'.e  the  situatitni  in  our 
schools  and  to  ninimiz.e  the  increase  in  dit;ru]>tive  actions.  .  However, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  an  atmonphcrfb  crcTrnJucive  to  learning  in  every 
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classroom,  wo  mur.t  have  continued  arid  expanded  assistance  fr9rt  .•  ' 

federal,  state,  and  local  government  agencies.    This  asjJistance  is^ 

'essential  in  order  to:       '  r 

inaugurate  or  oxpanc^  programs  to  foster  socially "acceptable 

■  '     •»  ' 

behavior  in' students.  .    »  ' 

■    •    ■      .  .  '  '  ■  V  ■       .  . 

increase  tlie  protection  for  studcxnts  and  stafjf^by  providing 
adequate  security  personnel  during  school' h'O^s;  e^^lpping  .  . 

.  schools  with  direct  police  alarm  systems -dihi^inJttjjrnal  alarm 

systems;  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  perpet^rato^^  of  criminal  ' 
acts  ia  the  schools.  ^  '/ 

develop  community  support  for  the  maintenance"  ^5  the  communi,ty'D 
school  throwgh^eflttcnsive  school-community  liaison  activities  and 
joint  parent-student-facalty  citizenship  activities  in  special 
emergency  .situations. 

.     use  established  schocJl  advisory  councils^. -to  obtain  great^er  community 
participation  in  school  prStection.  ^  '  "  " 


maintain  an  atmo«;{>here*' conducive  to  It^^r'ning  and  the  develop- 
ment of  citizenship  by  continuing  fb.  develop  special  programs 
for  acting-out  studants;   impleihentiing  effective  citizenship 
activities;;  incorporating  law*focujGed  subjects  in  the  instructional 
jjroqram,  and  expanding  peer  *guidance  Activi ties. 

•protect  **the  property  and  dther  physical  assets  of  tHe'^phool 
distridt  24  hours  a  dr.y^  Bovetf  dav     a  week,  with  the  aid  of 
electronic  security  Rystdrnt^r  itecuriLy  personnel,  and  community 
residents..  .    «.  '  ^         ,  \ 
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These  needs  wi^ll  require  not  only  funds,  but  also  legislation  and 

•  ■•     ■  . 

*  leadership  by  the  federal'  governmont.    The  following  recommendations, 
if  instituted,  will  help  to  meet^these  needs;     ^         i  '  "  *  ^ 

.    Legislation  should  be  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  ^ 
the  many  proven  law-education  and  student  and  commui^rty 
citizenship  activities  that  have  been  tested  in  the  schools  ^* 
of  the  nation  since  1965. 

Funds  should  be  made,  ava|.lable  to  schools  in  high  crime 
rate  areas  for  the  purchase  of  electronic  alarm  and 
security  systems  and  the  employment  of  security  personnel, 
especially  in  the  larger  urban  centers. 

Funds  should       made  available  to  develop  special  and 
comprehensive  instructional  programs  for  the  acting  out, 
disruptive  students  of  compul^tfa^^^school  age, 

.    Funds  shoula  be  provided  so  that  the  local  school  districts  can 
expand    heic  investigation  of  the  extent,  causes,  and  effects  of 
delinqu.T.l         .vior-  in  schools. 

It  is  my  hope  that  thcst  hearings^ will  be  tlie  beginning  of  a  new 
parUiership  of  local  school  ofeicials  and  agencies  of  government,  including 
tki   f  vidor      >jOvernine;.v.,  to  deal  with  the  growing' problems  of  violence  and 
vandalism  x  .  \;u3^  sch*.      j.  <, 
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Incidcnts  of  Violence  and  Varrdalism 
Reported  Within  the  Chicago  Put>lic  Schools 


Typo  of  Incident 

Drug  Related  Arrests 

Severe  Assaults  on lEmployoes* 

Severe  , Assaults  on  Studen^ts 

Assavilts  on  Employees 
Verbal  Assaufts  ^  ' 
Physical  Assaults 

Willful  Window  Breakage  (Panes) 

■  Acts  of.  Vandalism 

Acts  of  Arson 

1 

Weapons  Confiscation  (Guns) 

Weapons  Con  fi scat (Knivesi 

Bomb  Threats 

Bombings  '  / 

Burglary  *  ^ 

Larcehy « 

Robbery 

"  Trespassing 

Homicides 
Students  J 
Staff 


V 

School 
„  1972-73 

Year 

1973-74 

■    102  V 

.175 

t 

,      .  12 

10 

V 

69 

96 

490 
813 

86,05,6 

2,044 

24 

'  AO 

,  19 

198 

1 

26 

53 

49 

;i30 


434 

930 

89,517 
2,064 
50 
20 
,  45 
161 
0 
29 

48 

tsi 


Rape  ' 
Students 
Staff 

Other  Sex  Offenses  ag^nst  students 


15, 


13 


*Sevore  assaults  result  in  grievdus  injury  or  result  in  hospitalization. 
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4 

Losses  Resulting  frum  Criminal  Incidents  Reported 
I  i-ri  the  Chicago  Public  School^  ^ 


t 

Value  of  Losses 

Tyjpe  of 

Criminal  Activity 

Year 

Year 
1974 

Vandalism 

-  $458,432 

•  * 

$544,138 

Burglary 

276,528 

341,021 

Theft  and  Missing^  Xtcns 

2fe,'84a  ■• 

525,505  - 

Fire  Damage 

246,723 

325,349 

Window  Breakage 

2,181,206 

2^279,044 

TOTAL 

$3,189,729 

$3,515,057 

Annual  Volynt^ry  Dropouts 
*  / 


Year 

Number 

% 

1972-7j 

13,173 

9.3 

1973-74 

14,047 

9.2 

J 

Suspensions:     1  to  19  Days 


Year 

Instances  ■  1 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 

28,645 
■  29,225. 
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Senator  Bayii.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Byrd. 

Mr.  Giulii,  if  you  would  care  to  proceed  with  your  testimony  we 
will  move  along  and  question  you  all  after  your  statements. 

Mr.  Giyiii.  Senator  Bayh  and  members  of  the  su!t)committee,  since 
you  have  my  complete  testimony,  and  in  an  attempt  to  speed  Up  my 
part  of  the  hearing,  I  will  read'jnst  sectmns  of  it. 
,  Senator  Bayh.  We  will  put  your  entifiS  text  in  the  record.^  It  has^ 
been  distributed,  sa  if  you  care 'to.  summarize  it,  that  is  fine, 

Mr.  Giulii.  That  is  fine. 

STATEMENT  OF  OSWALD  J  GIULII,  ASSISTANT  TO  ASSOCIATE 
SUPEBINTENBmT  FOB  SCHOOL  SERVICES,  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.      ^     '  * 

Mr.  Giulii.  The  impact  on  many  schools,  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinqiiency  despite  so  many  sporadic  attempts  at  various  levels  of 
government  to  solve  it,  is  still  a  cancer— and  a  cancer  that  is  grow- 
ing at  tjiat — which  adversely '  affects  many  facets  of  life,  today, 
certainly  not  the  lelist  of  which  is  education.  ^. 

In,  Philadelphia,  gang  activity^  has  increased  alarmingly^  in  the 
last  12  years.  In  1968  the  police^department  recorded  but  four  gang- 
related  deaths  and  some  23  serious  injuries.  The  number  of  gang 
^''"''tmirders  rose  to  12  in  1967^  to  BO  in  1968,  and  to  48  in  1969,  A  grue- 
some level  that  has  been  maintained  since' that  time,  wutli  43  Voung 
people  cut  down  last  year,  and  \vith  more  than  250  seriously  in- 
jured. '         *  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  There  were  43  killed? 

Mr.  Giulii.  Yes,  43.  That  is  the  question  we  always  ask  ourselves 
.  in  Philadelphia.  Why  43?  That  i&  an  awful  lot  of  young  people. 

The  impact  o¥  these  problems  of  gang  activity*  is  felt  in  many 
ways,  especially  in  tho  sooan(lary  schools.  One,  a  cliiitate  of  fear  ana 
anxiety  is  created  reducing  attendance  and  learning  throughbut^the 
school..  The  mental  health  of  students  who  want  to  continue  in 
school,  while  avoiding  gangs,  is  affected  too.  The  rates  of  absentee- 
ism and  truancy  are  high;  the  attendance  rate  in  11  of  our  26^ high 
schools  ranges  between  61  percent  and  74  percent  on  an  average  day. 
.Vppi'oxiniately  15,000  of  our  (50,000  high  school  piipiln-are  absent 
from  school,  mainly  because  of  gang  activity.  .  ' 

Serious  incidents  involving  those  who  do  not  attend  school  rise 
alarmingly  each  year — even  faster  than  the  national  increases  in 
the  overall  rate  of  crime.  For  instance,  in  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  during  1974,  278  students  were  assiiulted,'up  36  percent  from 
-  the  year  before;  176  teachei-s  were  assaulte(|;  up  81  percent;  and  49 
students  and  68  teachers  were  reported  i^obbed,  up  53  percent  and 
42  percent  respectively.  And  I  think  most  educators  agree  thdt  the 
49  students  w*ho  reported  robberies  and  assaults  represent  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Perhaps  one  bright  note  is  that  weapons  offenses  ^in  th^  schools 
dropped  somewhat  last  year  from  ?5  to  65,  a  decreaSefof  13  percent, 
thanks  to  our  extra  efforts  to  ferret^put  weapons  and  keep  them  out 
of  the  schools.  , 
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Senator  Bayh.  Perhaps,  also,  because  of  the  economib  .decline 
^  during  which  students  have  not  had  as  much  money  to  buy  Weapons. 
.  Mr,  GiULii.  That  is  possible; 

Senator  Bayh.  I  appreciate  tliat  you  are  making  an  extra  effort  and 
hope  that  your  effort  is  tliie  real  reason.  ^ 
Mr.  Giron.  I  will  take  it  anyway. 

No,  3,  destruction  of  school  property^  much  of  it  gang  related, 
'  ia  widespread.  There  were  704  break-ins  at  our  285  schools  last  year, 
costmg  ug  more  than  $3  million,  Th€  supply  of  candidates  for  posi- 
tions m  the  schools  in  areas  of  gang  activity  pharply  reduced  due 
to  the  fear  o^  personal  attack  or  car  damage.  .  ' 

StudeTnts  afterschool  activities  are  curtailed,  denying  to  many 
^^tudei^ts  the  opportunity  for  participation  in  worthwhile  programs 
Out-of -school  youth,  absent  partly  due  to  fear  of  gangs,  tend  tx> 
become  involved  in  other  antisocial  behlavior, 

No.  T,  periodically^  the  learning  atmosphere  of  a  school  is  ^Jis^ 
nipted  or  destroyed"  because  of  gang  activity  in  the  community 
served  by  that  school.  .Fears  and  tensions  are  carried  into  the  school 
after  a  day  of  disrnption  in  the  comnfiunity.  The  schools,  however, 
are  not  standing  idly  by  allowing  this  to  happen.  There  are  count- 
less/ numbers  of  tea6hers,  counselors,  and  administrators  whp  are 
fighting  the  tide  trying  to  provide  the  necessary  social,  moral,  and 
educational  guidance  that  would  help  to  redirect  the  lives  of  real 
and  potential  gan^  members. 
The  sphool  districts  PASA^pla^^  evolved  by  the  Philadelphia  As- 
joiation-for^School  Administrators,  and  adopted  by  the  board -of  .' 
(uiuoation,  to  provide  a  uniform  approach  to  dealing  with  gangs  in 
the  school  system — I  have  a  copy  of  that,  and  I  will  leave,  that. 
Senator  Bayh.  We  will  put  tliat  in  the  record.^  - 
.Mr.  GiTTLn,  The  PASA  plan  invites  a  better  coordination  of 
existing  school  activities  in  the  field,  the  establishment  of  crisis 
teams  to  respond  to  ganjr  emergencies,  and  the  training  j)f  teachers 
and  counselors  to  better  deal  with  the  causes  and  problems  of  urban 
life,  .  ^ 

There  are  also  programs  run  by  such  private  agencies  as  Safe 
Streets  Inoorporatjed,  the  Philadelphia  Crime  Prevention  Association, 
House  of  T"MOJA<;  the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Services  to  Youth, 
boys  clubs,  community  fiouses,  and  scores  of  others.  The  Philadelphia 
public  schools  themselves  have,  for  years,  developed  many  deterrents 
to  gang  activity. 

,  DfTTERRENTS  TO  GANG  ACTIVITY 

They  include:  No.  1,  a  successful  system  wide  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  basic  skills  which  has  -provided  gain^  in  reading  and 
mathematics,  especially  at  the  elementary  ^nd  junor  high  school 
levels.  There  is  a  high  correlation  as  we  '^know,  between  failure  in 
school  and  juvenile-  delinquency.  Cause  and  effect  here  are  inter- 
twined. 

No.  2,  career  education  and  preparation  for  employment  has 
become  a  major  priority  in  the  Philadelphia,  school  system:  ;  

»  S^^  Appendix,  p.  341. 
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Nq;  3,  more  than  100  alternative  programs— most  of  them  at  the 
secijnUary  level--are  offered  to  meet  these  s^^cial  needs  of  some 
10,000  youth,  many  of  them  alienated  and  disinterested. 

And,  if  I  may,  for  a  minute,  discuss  just  ofie  of  these  alternatiye 
programs  that  I  have  not  heard  todays  one  that  we  are  extrwnely 
hapjij^^about  and  proud  of  in  Philadelphia,  (^Ued  the  academy 
prog^lh.  If  xeally  ia  a  combination  of  the  youth  accomplishment  > 
mbdel  in  the  senior  high  schools.  We  do  this  with  the  help  of  the 
business  community.  •   ^  -  \.  .  , 

The  business  community  comes  in  And  says,  we  would  Uke  to  nave 
an  automotive  shop  in  this  school.  Can  we  pull  it  off  ?  They  help  us  / 
with  some  of  the  funds,  they  give  us  the  expertise  on  settmg  ^Pj^®  / 
program,  and  tW  also  set  up  a  shop  which  is  profitmakmg*  The  / 
Kds  who  are  in  that  shop  get  paid  when  they  attend,  and 
paid  when  they  do*  not  attend— as  if  they  were  in  industry.  They 
"make  a,  product  which  brings  profits  ior  the  shop  and  the  school, 
and  if  a  student  needs  help  in  reading,  for  instance,  he  leaves  the 
shop  and  goes  to  a  reading  teacher.  '  j 

If  he  cannot  write  the  list  of  the  tools  that  he  needs  for  that  day, 
he  goes  to  the  English  teacher  to  work  on  that,  and  then  he  comes 

back  to  the  shop.  /  ,    i    i  -xu 

No.  4,  counseling^^services;  in  the  schools  work  closely  with  the 
special  health^  af^  welfare  agencies— both  public  and  private.  No. 
6,.  76  schools  are  made  available  to  the  city  department  of  rec^eataon 
for  cooperative  afterrjoon  and  evening  programs.  And  I  can  list 

Several  others.  ^  .     ,     j  ^ 

JKereis  a  startling  note— youth  development  correctional  and  coun- 
seling institutions  m  the  Philadelphia  areTa  spend  anywhere  from 
$12,000  to  $46,000  per  pupil  per  year  in  housing  delinquent  children. 
When  I.  saw  that  figure,  I  blinked  twice,  and  did  some  more  re- 
search on  it.  It  is  true.  $46,000  for  Some  kids  to  be  housed  in  de- 
linquent centers.  ;  .  .  J  ^'  ^r,an 
Juvenile  arrests  in  Philadelphia  l^JveTisen  87  percent  since  X960 
despite  a  10-percent  increase  in  t^'JMl^enile  population.  Let  me 
give  you  some  of  what  I  think  might  De  4>he  answer. 

NEEi)  CONCENTRATED,  COORDINATED  APPROACH 

There  is  a  crying  need;  iot  better  coordination  on  Federal,  State, 
and,  local  levels.  Philadelphia  itself  represents  a  classic  example  of 
many  cpncemed  and  dedicated,  energetic  people  all  working  to 
solve  tifiis  prpblem,  but  unfortunately,  with  a  minimum  of  com- 
mtinications,  a  great  deal  of  duplication,  and  very  little  in  the  way 
of  tangible  results.  ,.,1,  ^  '  i 

Many  of  these  programs  springing  up  m  Philadelphia  rely  on 
Federal  money  in  bits  and  pieces  from  a  great  variel^  of  sourc^. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  H  shotgun  approach,  when  what  we  need, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  concentrated,  coordinated  approach,  with  money, 
energy,  and  expertise  all  behind  the  same  goals,  objectives,  and 
operational  guidelines. 

With  the  shotgun  approach  in  Philadelphia,  most  of  the  pro- 
grams are  imd^rfunded,  understaffed,  and,  unproductive  so  far. 
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#  Yet,  if  we  were  to  coordinate  all  of  tile  funds,  administration,  and 
^  work  under  one  umbrella,  we  mi^ht  at  long  last  begin  to  get  some- 
place. I  would*  propose,  therefore,  that  all  Federal  funds  dealing 
with  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  be  consolidated  under  one 
agency,  and  furthermore,  that  whenever  Federal  grants  are  giVen^tj 
that  the 'grantee  must  agree  beforehand  io  be  a  regulated,  coor- 
dinated portion  of  the  whole  picture,  or  he  simi>ly  does  not  get  the 
money.  ^ 

One  classic  example  of  how  better  Federal  coordination' of  moneys 
to  fight  juvenile  delinquency  might  lead  to  better  result^  is  re- 
fleeted  in  Phijadelphia  in  the  current  futility  generated  by  redtape, 
wlych  restricts  the  use  of  Department  of  Welfare  funds  for  the  city's 
YouthvConservatio^i  Services  Gang  Control  program.  Because  of 
botlrFederal  and  State  90-10  restrictions,  at  least  :90  percent  of  all: 
youth  serviced  must  be  recipients^  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 
while  only  10  percent  may  come  from  families  with  a  }iigher  income 
level.  *      .  ' 

^  Thus,  tho»  deliverv  of  these  vital  services  to  a  youngster  in  need 
is  predicated  on  whether  or  not  he  can  find  his  way  through  the 
*  intake  process  of  some  welfare-supported  agency.  This,  I  submit, 
is  just  plain  wrong.  Certainly  gang  activities  respect  no  such  ^ 
bureaucratic  boundaries.  '  — ^  ♦ 

However,  if  there  were  enough  coordination  somewhere  to  com- 
bine both  tlie  welfare  funds  and  fund.s  f rprtl  Uie  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  it  would.. l)e  possible  to  k^c&pt  all  young- 
sters in  treatment  centers,  and  all  referrals  by  a  service  agency. 

Another  tremendous  benefit  of  the  coordination  of  such  services 
to  youth  would  be  the  tailoring  of  these  services  by  each  individual 
agehcy  to  fit  into  a  master  plan,  which  we  are  beginning  to  do  in 
Philadelphia  at  a  local  level.  Duplicated  services  would  be  reduced 
and  needed  services  would  bo  increased. 

.  For .  instance,  in  an  overall  federally  funded  and  monitored 
Ainaster  plan,  an  agency  like  Safe  Streets  in  Philadelphia  ^ight 
cease  street  work  with  gangs,  handing  that  function  over  to  the 
~ crisis  intervention  network,  and  adopting,  instead,  a  progiram 
built  around  in-house  services  and  team  sports.  / 

The  time  is  over,  I  believe,  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  /with 
a  hchcr-.skeltc!'.  little  bit^ here  and  little  bit  there  ap];roach.  Also, 
it  is  also  long  past  the  point  where  the  Federal  Gownment  can 
continue  to  relegate  the  operational  needs  of  the  schools  to  the 
status  of  a  stepchild  in  the  family  of  Federal  funding  priorities. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  Federal  funds  have  not  been  given  generously 
for  special  categorical  purposes  like  compensatory  education  in  the 
^^ation's  inner-city  schools.  They  liave,  and  we  are  extremely  grateful.  ^ 

Yet,  the  Nation's  big^  city  schools,  faced  with  urban  necessities, 
the  failing  of  such  social  service  areas  as  gangs,  health  problems 
and  nutrition—these  problems  and  many  others  are,  to  putr  it 
bluntly,  going  broke. 

SOCIAr,  I'ROHIWMS  SUKFKR  EKOM  BCDOBT  CUTS 

As  we  sit  here  today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  larger  school 
systems  in  this  Nation— the  school  systems  with  the  biggest  social 
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problems  like  gungs— fiice  budget  deceits  for  the  1975  |chool  year, 
.   any\Yhere  from  $20  million  to  flOO  miinon.  In  Philadelpliia  we. ore 
going  to  be  short  at  least  $70  million.  And  in  the  wary,  frust^n^g,. 
debilitating' process  of  cutting  back  on  the  operating^budget,  the  first 
things  to  go  are  .the  so-called  fringe  programs  like  alternative  pro* 
grams  and  career  education  and  becurity  and  counseling.  In  short, 
ajl  the  programs  that  \\:e  need  and  we  find  most  effective  in  the 
^  fight  a^inst  juvenile  delinquencj.  Promising  programs  are  lost;* 
instabilit\  and  pessimism  pre\ail;  uibt  amounts  of  time,  talent  and|^ 
energy  that  could  be  devoted  to  bolviug  such  problems,  as  those 
presented  by  juvenile  delinquecy  are.  niibdirecte^  instead  toward  ^ 
,  binding  the  fiscal  ^\ound;5  and  trying  .simply  to  hold'Hksic^educatibn  ' 
-^together.  *        '   ^   •  . 

'Thus,  the  kind  .of  vision  we  need  -for  coming  to  grips  with 

t'uvenile  delinquency  ,rb  all  too  often  obscured  by  the  cloud,  of 
ankruptcy  that  Jmngs  all  too  low  over  tlie  Nation  s  bi^:  city  scliQols 
today.  And  it  is  a  sliame.  The  Jiiachrnery  has  finally  begun  to 
'  emerge  i^i  alternative  prugnimb,  in  Philadelphia  for  instance,  where 
students  are  gi>^n  tlie  freedom  and  the  flexibility  to  study  and 
learn  in  different  innovative  ways,  attendance  is  up  measurably, 
and  discipline  problems  are  fdmost  nonexistent.  .Yet,  these  .schools 
.  ^  are  ilew  and  different,,  iwid,  ab  such,  niey  arje  almost  always  branded 
as  frills  by  the  taxpayejis.'  .      -  t  •  ' 

Some  of  the  same  results  .are  obtained  througlr.our  vocational 
,  iechnifcal  high  schools  where  attendulTce  is  10  ,per&nt  higher  than 
in  regular  schools,  and  discipline  problems  are^  far  less  because 
students  are'giy^n  something  concrete — a  salabJBskill  on  which  to 
.   build  their  future  ^careers.  So  I  submit  that  we  must  not  only  move 
career  education  up  tlie  kidder  of  fiscal  priorities^  but  we  must^also  , 
lielp  the  Natioijjs,  businesses  through  direct  subsidies,  fund  on-*the- 
jj5ib  training  for  our  Nation  s  youth.  Work-studies  are  invaluable 
programs  in  giv  ing  students  bometliing  tangible,  something  hopeful, 
^     to  tackle  in  the  Nation's  inner  cities./- 

*  With  tliatj  I  think  I  would  stop.  And  thank  you,  Senator,  for 
the  oppoi-tunity  of  having  .me  be  here  wjth.you.  today.  > 

**.  FUKPAKKI)  srATlCMK.XT        O.SW'.VLI)  J.  (JII'LH 

^  Tkstlvo.xy  o.v  Gaxos  '  •  , 

"  ^  Senatbr  Bayh,  fa  dies  and  gentlemen :  , 

,  Unfortunately,  I  am  here  today  to  iji)eak  about  a  v;ery  critical  pfoJ)lem  in 
American  Education  today ^  a  problem  about  which  ^;,mt^h  haa  been  spoken, 
yet  a  probleni  about  which  so  little  has  been  done.  OWperhaps  I  should  aay 
a  ^problem  about  which  so  little  has  been  done  in  a  coordiimtedr  concentrated, 
and  meaningful  manner  And  I  comc^to  you  with  no  magic^formula  for  loT^lag^ 

,  this  terrible  problem  that  afflicts  society  today,  particularly  In  the  inner  city, 
where  Itn  impact  in"  so  gffrongly  felt  by  .school  systems  that  already  have  monu- 
mental  problems  over  and  above  those  bcou^t  through  the  scfaoolhouse  doors 
'   by  juvenile  delinquency  and  gangs.     ^ ,     •  - 

It  Is,  In  fact,  a  problem  that  school.s  have  been  deaUng  with  for  many  years 
now,  with  no  more  success  than  tht  courts,  the  poUce  departments,  State  and 
Federal  legislative  bodies,  and  private*  agencies. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  delinqueQpjF,  despite  so  very  man>  sporadic  attempts 
at  various  levels  of  Government  to;50lve  it,  is  st^ll  a  cancer,  and  growing 
cancer  at  that,  which  adversely  affects  many  facets  of  life  today,  certainly 

,  not  the  least  of  whldh  Is  education.  •  •    '  . 
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problems  like  gan^s — face  budtret  deficits  for  the  1975  school  yejyr, 
anj^wh'ere  froru^$2()  million  to  $1(H)  million.  In  Philadelphia  we  are 
going  to  be  short  at  least  $T0  million.  And  in  the  weary,  frustrating, 
qebilitating  proce.^s  of  cutting  buck  on  tlie  operating  budget,  the  first  ^ 
things  to  go  ara  the  so-callea  fringevjMograms  like  alternative  pro- 
grains  and  career  education  and  secui-^y  andAvDiUiseling.  In  short, 
ajl  the  prograihs  that  we  need  and  we\find^ jnost  effective  in  the 
fight  a^injft  juvenile  delinquency.  ProimSing  programs  are  lost; 
instabUitv  and  ])essimism  ])revail;  vHst  amounts  of  tim6,  talept  and 
t  energy- that  t^ould  be  devoted  to  solving  such  problems  as  those 
presented  by  juvenile  deliuquecy  are  misdirected  inst<iad.  toward 
j  binding  tjie  fiscal  wounds  and  trying  simply  to  hold  basic  education  - 
together.  • 
Thus,  tlie  kind  of,  vision  we* -need  for  coming  to  grins  with 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  all  t<K>  often  obscured  by  the  6loud  of 
lanki^uptcy  that  hangs  all  too  low  over  the  Nation's  big  city  schools 
today.  And  it .  is-  a  shame.  The  Muachinery  has  finaUy  begun  to 
emerge. in  alternntivejprognims,  in  Philadelphia  for  instance,  where 
students  are  given  the  freedom  a^id  the  flexibility  to  study  and 
learn  in  different  innovative  \Mays,  attendance  is  up  measurably, 
andi^disciplin^^oblems  are  aliyost  nonexistent.  Yet,  these  schools 
are  ilew  and  difTei^wiit,.  and,  as  such,  {4iey  are  almost  always  branded  '  ^ 
as  frills  by  the  taxpayers.        *  , 

Some  of  th^  same  results  are  obtained  through  our  vocational 
technical  high  scKools  where  atteKdauce  is  10  percent  higher  than 
in  regular  schools,  and  discipline  problems  "jlre  far  less  because 
^  students  are  given  something  compete — a  salable  skill  on  which  to 
.build  their  fxituce  careers.  So  I  submit  that  we  must  not  only  move 
career  education  up  the  ladder  of  fiscal  priorities,  but  we  must.^also 
help  the  Nation's  businesses  through  dire(yt  subsidies,  fund,  on-the- 
jj^b.  training  for  our  Nation's  youth.  Work-studies  ai-e  invaluable  ^ 
programs  in  giving  students  something  tangible,  something  hopeful, 
to  tackle  in  the  Nation  s  inner  cities. 

With  that,  I  think  1  would  St  off- And  thank  you,  Senator,  for 
the  opportunity  of  having  .me  be  h6re  with  you  today. 

Tkstlmoxv  O.N  Oanoh 

.    Senator  Bayh,  Indies^  and  gentlemen : 

Unfortunately,  I  am  Jiore  today  to  s|)eak  about  a  very  critical  prp|)lem  In 
'American  Education  today;  a  problem  about  which  so  much  liaa.been  spokeUi 
yet  a  problem  about  which  so  little  has  been  done.  Or  imrhaps  I  should  aay 
a  problem  about  which  sa  little  has  been  doni^  in  a  coordinated,  concentrated^  • 
and  meaninf^ul  manner.  And  I  come  to  you  witli  no  magic  formula  for  lolvlhg 
this  terrible  problem  |bat  afllicts  society  today,  particularly  in  the  inrjer  city, 
where  its  impact  is'  so  strongly  felt  by  scjiool  systems  that  already  have  monu- 
mental problems  over  and  above  those  brought  through  the  schoolhouse  doors 
by  juvenile  delinquency  and  gangs. 

It  iSt  in  fact,  a  problem  that  schools  have  been  dealing  with  for  many  years 
'  nOw,  with  no  more  success  than  the  courts,  the  police  departments,  State  and 
Federal  legislative  bodies,  and  private  agencies. 

The  problem  of  juvenUe  delinquency,  despite  so  very  many  sporadic  attempts 
at  various  levels  of  Government  to  solve  it,  is  still  a  cancer,  and  d  growing 
carreer  at  that,  which  adversely  affects  many  facets  of  life  today,  certainly 
,  not  the  least  of  whi<!h  is  educatidn. 
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In  Phlladelpliln.  f^og  acUvlty  tms  Increased  tltrmlnlly  In  the  ptit  U 
years.  In  1063,  the  poUco  department  recorded  but  four  ganrrelated  deatha  * 
anfi  some  23  serious  Injuries.  The  nuinbt»r  of  gang  murders  rose  to  12  In  1007, 
to  30  in  1068,  and  to  43  In  10<».  ^  gruesome  level  that  has  been  maintained 
:  'neo  n?wt  tio'e;  with  43  young  people  cut  down  last  year,  and  with  more 
tUa  22it>  b^riooiJly  Injured.  .    .  ,   .  4 

I  um'^r»:t,  ?  v  nny  moans,  an  expert  In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice  or  law 
enforceimnt,  so  I  caii*t  tell  you  >yhy  this  phenomenon  has  happened  over 
the  past  decade  or  so,  but  ns  n  professional  educator  with  more  than  10 
years  of  admlnlstratlvi'  Kervlee  In  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  I  can  tell 
vi»u  tl.'^t  (n»n<:s  and  JuWnlle  delinquency  have  n  dramatic  Impact  on  education 
-)r  the  city.  ♦  ^ 

'   Tlu  lni:niot  on  many  schools,  mainly  secondary,  of  gang  activity  Is  felt  in 
Oio  foliowinj:  wayp:  ,    .  ,  1 

Om  :  A  climate  oi  fear  in  V  anxiety  is  icfaated,  reducing  attendance  and 

^  learning  throughout  the  school.  The  mental  health  of  students  whd  want  to  ' 
continue  in  school  while  avoiding  gangs  is  affected,  too.  The  J**'"*^?*^ 
Ism  and  truancy  are  higli.  The  attendance  rate  in  11  of  our^  20  high  schools 
mnKes  b»  tween  01  percent  and  74  percent.  On  an  average  day  approximately 
la.OOa  uf  our  00,000  higfi  school  p^^pilH  are  absent  from  school,  many  because 
of  ga^g  acuvity.  ,     ^    ,   /.  . 

Two:  Serious  incidents  involving  those  who  do  attend  school  tise  alarm- 
ingly each  year,  oven  faster  than  the  national  increases  in  tbe  overall  rate 
of  crime.  K«p  insrnniH*.  In  the  rhlladelphia  pnhllc  srhmils  during  1074,  278 
students  were  assaulted,  up  SO  percent  from  the  year /before;  ^70  teacher* 
w'Jire  assaulted,  up  81  iiercent;  40  students  and  08  teachers  were  reported 
.  .b  /l  up  53  and  42  i^rcont,  Tespectively— and  I  think  most  educators  agree 
riint  ihe  40  students  who  reiwrted  the  roblieries  and  assaults  represent  on^y 
the  tip  of  the  Icelierg.  In  pc^rhapA  one  bright  note,  weapons  offenses  in  the 
'schools  dropped  somewhat  last  year,  from  75  to  05,  a  decrease  of  13  pexcent, 
thanks  to  our  extra  efforts  to  ferret  out  wtni pons  and  keep  them  out  or  tne 

**^Threet  Destruction  of  school  proi¥>rty,  much  of  it -gang  relaterf,  is  wide- 
pread.  There  were  704  breakins  at  our  285  schools  last  year,  costing  us 
more  tlian  $3  million  in  destroyed  and  stolen  property. 

Four  :  The  supply  of  candidates  for  iwsltions  in  schools  in  areas  of  gang 
activity  Is  sharply  reduced,  due  to  fear  of  iH»rsonal  attack  or  car  damage. 
Five :  Student  after  school  activities  are  curtailed,  denying  to  many  students 

omiortunlty  for  iwrtlclpation  in  worthwhile  prof^rams. 
^      fi?.  of-p  '  '^v  r>i!h.  abHeiit  |>artU  diw^  to  fear  uf  gangs,  tend  to  become 
'      r  «*i  ^  '  *il<itcl«l  I.,  t  nvlor. 

v^oytn  '  n^'V^r  .taming  atr»»osr^ere  ot  a  school  is  disrupted  or 
doHtiOyed  bi'cr.i.^e  ^>f  « uru:  activity  in  the  1  'jmrnunlty  served  by  the  school. 
Feurs  and  tensions  are  carried  into  t\w  schools  for  days  ?ifter  a  disruption 
in  the  community.  ^  . .    .  , 

The  schools  are  not  standing  Idly  by,  allowing  all  of  this  to  happen.  There 
w  re«  nfVss  numbers  of  teachors,  counselors  and  administrators  who  are 

r  '     tide,  trying  to  provide  the  necessary  social,  moral  and  educaWonal 
gu^lnnop  that  will  help  to  redirect  the  lives  of  r«>rtl  and  potential  gang 

"^As'a'matter  of  fact,  there  are       kinds  of  jpfforts.  either  planned  or  unde?., 
way  right  now  In  IMilladelphia,  directed  at  deterring  thi^  rising  tide  of  gang 
activity.  They  include:*  "   ^  V  i,„^ 

Th  '  *H  *lniit^lM»ln*R  Or  ^?.s  ^i»  *rvertMtm  Network,  designed  to  send  five 

;      ,       •  ,     .  *    i  >     *  ,,'M!f  ir'  .!j  thi*  i)y  p^ng'Vloleace  and  intervene 

n      im     ■^*     1  *  >'i.ii  '      ••'ffv'ana  parent  grQUp^L  and  by  referring 

*  Tac  state  Dt^paanient  of  Wviti.ro  s  Voutii  Conservation  Services,  providing 
40  youth  workers  for  eounsoling  In  health,  education,  and  employment  in 

""^^",0  "nil?"^^^  f^ottlltionV.  joint  tr»Rk  force  Umbrella  plan  to  bring 

^«»*  .  .  f^  .'.^  utuvs  p  ..i  !u  r.ln'^^tvu^sirH  from  oJJr.- State,  and  private  agencies 
uQ.i  '    u^vMr.  a  .1  )a\  'uW:  (lAiinf^iiehoy  previ'i*Mon 

ii".  ohk^'t  v\oul<l  iH'  beti  r  conm utilcatJoiis  among  tho  many  plans  already 
m  existence,  and  u  crackdown  on  juvenile  offenders  and  potential  trouble- 
makers. 

Q       •  139, 
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City  councirs  youtk  HvrvleoH  coram iBslon,  also  forraed  to  coordinate  existing 
prograras  and  to  provide  a  inodijl  plan  for  ybuth  nervlcesj.  -  ^ 

The  Philadelphia  Juvenile  Court  Coinisellng  and  Ileferral  Service,  to  PW>vtde. 
as  \jtu  name  IrapHes.  counselinK  and  referral  services  to  troubled  youth  who 
come  through  <he  courts.  ,  .  ^  ,    w^»..,  i  • 

The  atchool  District  of  Phlladclpjihi's  PASA  plan,  evolved  by  the  Philadelphia 
AMOclatlon  of  School  Admifilstrators  and  ^op^ted  by  the  .Board  of  BducaUon 
to  prcivrcle  a  uniform  approaeh  to  deaUng  with  gangs  ki  the  school  system. 
It  Involves  blotter  coordination  of  existing  school  district  activities  In  the. 
field,  the  establishment  of  crisis  teams  ta  reaPQPd  to  gang  emergencies,  and 
the  training  of  teachers  and  counselors. to  better  deal  with  the  causes  and 
problems  of  Urban  gang  life.  ,         .  ^  a*— t«« 

There  are  also  programs  run  by  such  private  ag^iRles  as  Safe  S^^JSi  inc.. 
the  Philadelphia  Criqje  Prevention  Association^  The  House  of  UMOJA,  the 
Phlladelphta  Committee  fot  Services  to  Jouth,  boys  clubs,  churches,  com- 
munity houses  and  scores  of  others.  \    s  . 

The  Philadelphia  public  schools  themselves  have  for  years  developed  many 
deteorrents  to  gatig  activity.  They  include:  •        ,  *     -  ^   ,     ,  ,„  u 

One :  A  successful  systemwide  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  basic  suuis  nos 
provided  gains  in  reading  and^math.  There  is  a  high  correlation,  as  we  know, 
between  failure  in  school  anjl  Juvenile  delinquency.  Cause  and  effect  are  Inter- 

*^Two  :  Career  education  and  Iprepara^ion  for  employment  has  become  a  major 
priority  <>f  the  school  systetn.  ^  .  . 

Three :  More  than  100  alternative  programs,  toost  of  them  op  the  secondary 
levol  aro  offerwl  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  some  10,000  youth,  many  Of 
them*  alienated  and  disinterested;  some  actually  or  potentially  dlaniptivB.  and 
others  not  responding  to  the  traditional  educational  structure  und  programs. 

tour  :  Counseling  service  in  the  schools  works  closely  with  the  sotlai,  health 
and  welfare  agencies,  public  and  private,  that  serve  the  public  and  his  family. 

Five'  75  schools  are  made  available  ^o  the  city  department  of  recreation 
I  for  cooperative  afternoon  and  evening  programs  of  recreation  and  sports  for 
teenage  youth  an4  young  adults.  /        \it  s 

Six:  nose  liaison  is  maintained  and  excellent  cooperation  is  secured  from 
the  police  department.  '  .  ......        *  *    «^  « 

Seven :  Some  schools  have  been,  successful  in  establishing  safety  corridors 
for  students  to  travel  to  and  from  school. 

Bight:  The  schOQl  district  maintains  a  force  of  security  guards  and  non- 
teaching  assistants  that  works  to  prevent  and  control  the  effects  of  gang 
activity  within  school  buildings.  ^.  u  . 

Yet  with  all  this  effort,  very  llttle  ln  the  Way  of  identifiable  results  has 
been  gained.  The  problem  la  still  a  problem  and^lt  appears  to  be  getting  worse 

"*rm  Inarmed  that  national  expenditures  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  exceed  $5  blllldn.  Pennsylvania  alone  spends  raore  than  |100  million. 

Youth  deveh»puient,  eorrectlonal  and  counseling  institutions  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  spend  anywhere  frora  $12,000  to  $46,000  per  pupil,  per  year,^  In 
housing'  delinquent  children.  -  .    .      \.a«a  vi*^ 

Juvenile  arrests  in  Philadelphia  have  risen  87  percent  since  1900,  uespUe 
a  10  percent  decrease  Iff  the  Juverille  |)opulatlon.  Forty-three  youths  were  killed 
last  year,  more  than  250  seriously  Injured,  and  sorae  6.000  young  people  await 
adjudication  of  charges  that  would  be  felonies  tf  they  were  tdults.  ^ 

It  Is  ^ot  a  pretty  picture. 

So  we  all  continue  to  ask:  What  can  be  done? 

My  answer  would  be  as  follows:  «  i     ,   a 

One '  There  Is  a  crying  need  for  better  coordination  on  FederaU  State,  ana 
local  levels.  PhUadelphln  Itself  presents  a' classic  example  of  a  great  many 
concerned,  dedicated,  energetic  people  all  worklng^  to  solve  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquency problem,  unfortunately  with  a  minimum  of  communication,  a  great 
deal  of  duplication,  and  very  little  In  the  way  of  tangible  results. 

Many  of  these  programs  springing  up  In  Philadelphia  rely  on  Federal  money. 
In  bits  and  pieces,  frora  a  great  variety  of  sources.  It  Is  nothing  raore  than 
a  shotgun  approach,  when  what  we  need,  in  ray  opinion,  Is  a  concentrated, 
coordinated  approach  with  raoney.  energy,  and  expertise  all  behind  the  same 
goals,  objectives,  and  operational  guidelines. 
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With  tiw  shotmin  jii>|>rcmrh  in  I'hlljulolptiia,  most  of  tlu»  i)rop|ams  are  undiT- 
fitiMU'd,  undrrstafftMl,  <>v<'rlmn'nurrntlziMl,  and,  as  a  result  relatively  'unpro- 
<l.iietive  so  far. 

Yet,  if  we  were  to  em)nliiiate  all  the  fuiuls,  iidiuinistration,  and  worli  under 
one  uuihrellii.  we  ndKlit,  at  haiK  last,  heKin  to  Ket  someplace. 

I  would  J)ropose,  tliejrefore,  tliat  all  Federal  funds  dealing .  with  juveuile 
delinqueney  prevent ioa.  he  eonsolidated  under  o^ie  ageney,  |iud  fjiPtherindre 
tliat  whenever  federal  grants  are  given  out  the  grantee  must  agree  hefore- 
,Rand  to  he  one  regulated,  coordinated  portion  of  the  whole  picture,  or  h^ 
simply  does  npt.  get  the  money.  , 
,  Ont»  classie  example  of  how  better  Federal  coordination  of  moneys  to  fight 
juvenile  deliiHpieiK'y  miglit  lead  lo  hetter  resultH  is  refict'ted  in  Philadelphia 
the  current  futility  generated  by  redtape  whicli  restricts  the  use  ofjieiiart- 
ment  of  \y4'lfare  funds  for  the  fity's  youth  conservation  services  gaiT^Vontrol 
*  program.  ^  - 

Becaus«'  of  hoth  l'V<h'ral  aial  State  1H>~10  n»strietions,  at  least  flO| percent 
of  nil  youth  served  liiust  he  re<*ipiehts  of  aid  to  dependent  children,  while 
only«  10  iM'K*ent  may  <'onie  from  families  with  a  higher  income  level. 

Thus,  the  delivery  uf  these  vital  services  to  a  yoiutgster  in  need  is  predicated 
on  whether  or  not  he  can  fln<l  his  way  through  the  intake  process  at  some 
welfare  supported  agency. 

This,  1  would  submit,  is  just  plain  wrong,  eertaiidy  gang  activities  respect 
no  such  hure]iucratic  boundaries. 

However,  if  then»  were  enough  <'Oordiiuitioii  soiuewhere  to  combine  both 
department  of  welfare  fiiinls  ami  funds  from  the  law  enforcenient  assistapce 
administration^  it  .w<Mild  be  possible  to  accept  all  youngsters  in  treatment 
centers  an<r  all  referrals  l»y  a  service  agency,  ^ 

Another  treinen«louK  beru'llt  of  the  njordination  of  such  services  to  youth 
would  l)e  the -taih^rlng  of  tiiese  servlct's  by  ^ach  individual  agency  to  fit  into 
a  nuiHter  plan.   r)uplicnt<>d  Kervi<*es  would  be  reduced  and  needed  services 
^  increased. 

•  For  instan<*e.  in- an  over-all.  fe<lerally 'fuiuh'd  and  monitored  master  plan, 
an  agency  like  safe  streets  in  Philadelphia  fnight  cease  street  work  with  gaiigs. 
handing  that  function  mcr  to  the  crisis  intervention  network,  and  adopting 
ijistead  a  program  hnilt  around  In-house  servi<'es  and  t<«am  sports. 

The  time  is  over,  I  believe,  to  <»ombat  juvenih'  delin<piency  with  a  helter- 
skelter,  littb>-bitOiere  and  little-bit-tlien>  approach.  The  war  as  Senator  Bayh 
calls  it,  simply  cannot  be  won  with  l^uckshot.  lt'*<  time  to  develop  better 
ammunttioi). 

Two:  U  Is  also  long  past  the  point  when  the  Federal  Government  can  con- 
tinue tj6  relegate  the  operational  needs  of  the  Nation's  schools  to  the  statjis 
of  a  stepchild  in  the  family  of  Federal  funding  priorities. 

That  is  not  to  say  .that  Federal  funds  have  not  been  given  generously  for 
special.  uJitt^gorical  purposes  like  compensatory  education  in  the  Nation's  inner- 
I    city  schools.  They  have,  and  we  an»  extremely  grateful, 

.  .  Yet,  the' Nation's  hlg  city  scliools.  faced  with -urban  necessities  of  dealing 
with  sileh  social  service  area.s'as  gangs,  health  problems,  nutrition,  desegrega- 
tion. traiisportJitlon  ami  n»ai»y  others,  are,  to  put  It  blui)tly,  gohig  broke.  " 

As  \ve  sit  here  today,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  largest  school  systemic  in 
this  Nation— the  school  sy,stems  with  tbe;biggest  social  problem  like  gangs — ' 
face  budget  deficits  for  the  lJ>7iV7<)  fiscal  year  of  anywhere  friTln  $120,  million 
to  $100  million.  In  Philadelphia,  it's  .$70  million^ 

And  in  the  weary,  frustrating,  d.ebilltating  process  of  Vutting  back  on  the 
opera tiiig  bm^vt,  the  first  things  to  go  aw»  the  so-call(^d  fringe  programs,  like 
alernativ<u  irt^thms.  and  career  edumtlon.  and  s(Mnirit^',  and  cpunseling*~in 
short,  all  -  tiu^r^rograms  that  are  the  most  effect Ive  In  tlie  fight  against 
"juvenile  (lcliti(|\iehcy. '  ,     .  .  , 

Promising  jfro grains  are  lost.  Instability  and  pesKlmlsm  prevail.  Vast  amounts 
of  tin^e,  talertt.  and  eiiergy-  that  c(aild  be  devoted  to  solving  such  probjems 
as  those  presented  by  juvenile  delinquency  are  misdirected  instead  toward 
binding  the  fiscal  wounds  and  tryiag  simjUy  to  hold' basic  educiitlOir  together. 
,  Thus  the  kind  of  vlsloit  we  n(»ed  for  coming  to  "&ri|Vs  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  all  too  often  obs(»nred  by  the  chmd  of  ba^^fruptcy  that  hangs  all  too 
low  over  the  Nati<j4rs  big  city  schools  today. 
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And  If8  n  sliame.  Tlie  nmchliM»ry  1ms  llnnlly  l)eKun  to  omcrge.  In  alternative 
programs  in  Philadelphia  for  Instance,  where  «tiidenfs  are  plven  the  freedom 
and  tlie  flexibility  to  study  and  learn  In  different.  Innovative  ways,  attendance 
is  tip  immeasurably  and  discipline  problems  are  almost  nonexistent. 

Yet,  tUese  schools  are  new  and  different,  and,  as  such^a  tlioy  are  almost 
always  branded  ns' frills  by  taxpayers  and  ^wliticlans  who  control  the  purse 
strings  of  urbrfn  education.  .     .  *   i  i  . 

Soiue  of  the  mine  results  are  ohtaliH»d  through  our  vocational-technical 
high  schools,  wherp  attendance  is  lO-percent  higher  than  regular  high  schools 
and  discipline  problems  are  far  less  because  ?4tudeuts  are  given  something 
concrete— a  salable  skill—on  which  to  build  thelr^  future  careers. 

Vet  here  again,  career  education  Is  always  talked  about  as  a  national  pri- 
orit}  when  educatioiml  progranis  are  being  put  together.  But  as  soon  as  it^ 
dinies  lime  for  appropriations,  career  education  somehow  is  always  far  down" 
roe  list!  ^  . 

So  I  submit  that  we  muBt  not  only  move  career  education  iip  the  ladder  « 
of  fiscal  priorities;  but  we  must  also  help  the  Nation's  businesse,s,  thr/)ugh 
direct  subsidies,  fund  on-the-job  training  for  our  Nation's  youth. 

Work-study  progtanis  ajre  IhvaUmffle  in  giving  students  something  tangible, 
sometlilng  hopeful  to  tackle  In-^the  Nation's  Inner  cities.  Here  they  can  get 
a  grasp  of  the  world  of  business,  they  can  obtain  excellent  Job  counseling 
atid  a  strong  Injection  of  hope  for  tlie  future. 

Likewise,  child  labor  laWs  should  at  long  last  b^  clianged  to  permit  young- . 
sters  to  gp  to  work  at  an  earlier  age  le  they  so  desire.  The  age  of  the  sweat- 
shop has  loTig  since  parsed  Into  history.  And  we  Jiave  now  so  many  young 
men  and  young  women  of  high  school  age  who  are  willing  and  eager  and 
able  to  go  out  and  get  a  job.  Yet,  we  keep  telling  them  to  sit  down,  to  he 
<miet  and  go  ♦<>  school  because  that's  where  you're  supi>osed  to  be.  ^ 

It's  ao  wonder  they  tuwi'  off  to  education  and  either  drop  out  of  school 
and  join  a  gang  or  stay  In  school  and  disrupt  the  educational  process.  And 
we  help  this  vicious  cycle  to  mistaln  Itself  year  after  year. 

But  I  have  spoken  long  enough,  and  I  have  already  transmitted  to  you  my 
prlm'tpal  recommeiuhitions.  So  I  will  step  down  and  give  way  to  others'  with 
so  much  more  to  sJUd.  -        ,  Am 

I  only  ask  In  so  doing,  Itowever,  that  you  take  to  heart  what  we  are  telling 
you  here  today,  and  that  you  help  us  to  help  the  many  troubled  youth  who 
Inhabit  o^ir  cities  and  their  public  schools, 
Thajik  you.  '  - 

.     Senator  R.vyii.  Tliaiil^  voiW  Mi\  (liiilii.  *  - 

Dr.  Halversoii,  before  you  coiiinieiice,  I  \yoiilcl  like  to,  make  a 
brief  annoiiiicenient  for  the  benefit  of  those  here  who  may  not  have  ' 
liearcl  of  this  recent  development, 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  President  has  announced  that 
Cambodia  has  fallen  to.  the  Oonuuuuists,  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of 
ffreat  sadness  to  all  of  us  who  have  witnessed  the  siiffermg  that  ho^ 
gone  on  in  (\imbodia.  Aiifl  I  Avould  hope  t^hat  the  TTnited  States 
wou-ld  do  everything  it  can,  with  the  other  nations  who  are  con- 
cerned about  human  sutrering;  to  alleviate  the  human  suff en njg 
that  miifit  now  be  going  on  in  C^imbodia  as  a  consequence  of  thi5^ 
sad  fact, 

r  I  also  hope  that  that  we  .would  resist  the  temptation  t;o  resort  to 
recriminations  and  trying  to  point/the  finger,  but  rather  ta  examine 
very  carefully  exactly  how  Cambodia  got  involved*  in  this  situation, 
so  that  the  kinds  of  mistakes  that  have  been^  mad«— with  all  good 
inTentions-^are  not. repeated.  Let  ns>  just  say  to  ourselv^  and  to  our 
friends  and  our  foes  that  what  has  happened  in  Cambodia,  and. 
what  may  indeed  happen  in  i?>outli  Vietnam,  in  no  way  lessens  ^qur 
commitment  to.  the  cause  of  freedom  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Thus, 
if  we  analyze  exactly  what'  is  happening  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  will 
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';J)e  in  a  stronger  position  to  actually  livQ  up  to  our  commitments  uid 
lulBll  our  responsibilities  elsewhere.  ' 

I  regi'et  interjecting,  that  sad  note  here,  but  I  know  that  you  all 
haviB  been  following  what  has  been  going  on,  and' I  was  just  advised 
— and  I  iniu8t.*say  it  does  not  come  without  some  expectation,  but 
the  reality  nevertheless  is  a  sad  moment. 

Dr.  Halverson,  if  you  would' please  continue.  / 

Dr.  Halverson.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  may 
1  first  express  my  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  Ix)s  Angeles  City 
Schools  to  be  ^ven  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee 
here  today.  It  is  a  very  timely  hearing;  it  is  a  very  important  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  ha^  to  say  that.  And  \ve  commend  the  Chairman, 
Senator  Bayh,  for  his  fine  leadership  in  calling  attention  to  thid 
problem  ana  providing  some  leadership  in  identifying,  hopefully^ 
some  solutions  to  it.  ^  ' 

»;  i^en^tor  3ayh.  Wtillj  certainly  ,  you  get  the  ^  award  that  goes  £p 
the  on^  that  travels  the  most  miles  in  pursuit  of  our  solution  here. 
So,  we  appreciate  your  extra  effort; 

I)r.  Halverson.  Like  those  who  preceded  me,  I  will  not  read 
*froin  my^  prepared  romnients.  The  committee  has  those  commen^ts.' 

Senator  Bayh.  We  will  put  them  in  the  record.^      .  , 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JERRY  F.  HALVERSON,  ASSOCIATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  LOS 
ANGELES,  CALIF.  ^  ' 

Dr.  Halverson.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  insert  maybe  three 
points  and  illustrate  those  three  points  by  summaries.^ 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  th^t,  as  has' been  statec^ 
before,  the  problem  of  vandalism  and  viplence  oh  the  campus  is 
reaching  a  point  where  it  truly  threatens  tlie  viability  of  our  edu- 
cational program.  And  by'  that,  I  mean  two  things:  (1)  It  destroys 
the  learning  environment;  and  (2)  it  cripples  the.  morale  of  stu- 
dents and  staff.  f  V 

By  destroying  the  learning  environment,  I  mean  this:  Youngsters 
are  literally  ribbed  on  the  way  to  school;  they. are  extorted.  There 
was  a  comment  about  lunch  money  and  whfether  youngsters  should 
bring  it  or,  not.  In  Ix)S  Angeles,  parents  give  their  youngsters  money 
so  that  they  will  not  be  beaten  as  a  resulj;  of  not  having  the  jnoney 
when  they  ^re  stopped  on  the  way  to  school.  So,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  they  should  have  tlie  money  or  not.  Parents  actually 
give  the  money  to  the  youngsters  so  that  when  they  are  stopped  and 
there  is  an  extoir^jon,  they  can  payoff  so  they  are  not  beaten  up. 

Education  goes  on  behind  locked  doors.  The  classrooms  are 
locked.  The  gates  around  the  schools  ar^  locked.  And  that  is  not 
because  of  youngstersHn  the  schools,  I  might  say  parenthetically. 
It  is  mainly  because  of  intruders  from  off  cc^mpus. 

The  Senator  asked  the  gentleman  from  New  York  about  \hat 
and  he  said  25  percent— ours  is  more  than  half ;  more  than  half  of 
the  violence  that  takes  place  is  a  result  of  persons  from  off  campus 
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seeinc  the  school  ,i.s  es-si-ivtiiilly  a  ch'tViiseless  .taijj^ct.  I  lie  property 
is  therei  it  is  defenseless.  The  teachers  are  tlu'iOTiey  uiv  defense- 
less. And  so  are  the  vouiissters.  So  wt.  have  im'ph  %\}o  commit  all 
the  cVimes  that  are  in  the  statute  books  within^our  cam.juses. 

So,  as  I  ^ay,  it  is  devastating  to  staff  nioral^^  *  . 

Another  problem  we  have  is  burgtlaries  and  vapdalism.,  Itiis  is 
destructive  to  morale.  It  al.so  desti-oys  the  learning  environment. 
And  the  teachers'  instructional  material,  which,  in  many  instances 
he  or  she  has  developed  over  the  years  with  classes,  is  '.V:pe(.  out 
in  a  single  evening  of  violence.  A  youngster  or  ^omeone  else  vrUl 
throw  a  firebomb  through  a  bungalow^  window  and  bum  the  Ijunga- 
lo\y  down.  That  «I6nientary  school  teacher's  rhstructionftl  materials 
are  lost.  The  equipment' is  lost.  The  equipment  is  stolen.  We  Had, 
last  year,  in  excess  of  4,()()()  burglaries*  Those  are  real  burglaries 
where  people  come  in  and  steal  property  for  the  pnr^jc^se  of  juaking 
a  profit.  ; 

.      l)EBTKU(  -nON  OF  STUDENT  MOIL\LE 

We  have  senseless  vandalism  that  takes. place  that  is  destructive 
of  youngsters'  morale.  Just  before  I  was  invited  to  appear  here 
today,  had— an  example  that  comes  to  mind— we  had  rppr'.xi- 
mateiy  $50,(K)0  in  damage  done  to  a  television  studio  that  we  nave  in 
one  of  our  schools  that  services  that  school  and  a  number  of  Other 
.schools.  And  the  youngsters  take  great  pride  in  that  equipment  and 
the  programs  that  they  developed  through  the  utilization  of  that 
pquipnieiit.  And  it  was  destroyed,  and  we  do  not  have  the  mon-  y 
to  replace  it.  That  kind  of  thing  is  truly  destmictive  of  morale. 

Senator  Bayh.  Ut  me  follow- through  on  that,  if  I  might  mteT- 
rupt  here,  Waiise  this'  is  one  of  the  things  that  i^  difhcult  to 
fathom.  There  is  no  excuse  for  takhig  a  child's  luhch  money.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  burglary  and  taking  a  typewriter.  But  the  monyation 
for  that  is  at  least  easier  to  understand  than  tli,e  >QUti'ight  yann<i.l;r':'i 
and  destruction  of  a  high  school  television  studio.  What  k:na  ol  .B- 
dividuals  were  iawblved?  Were  those  members  of  the  student  body* 
Were  thos^  outsiders?  Is  it  possible  to  determine  what  m  the  world 
is  in  a  young  person's  mind  that  would  motivate  him  or  her  to  dese- 
crate a  schoolroom?  .   ,     .       -J    1  (.. 

Dr.  Hai.verson.  We  apprehended  three  of  the  individuals,  .  >aii_ 
ator,  that  were  involved  in  the  destruction  of  tUy  equipment.  1 
can  only  generalize  a  response.  They  were  a^uated  youngsters. 
They  have  no  commitment  to  the  school  or  to  society.  They  are 
slightly  above  school  age.  Tliey  come  from  a  home  that  ik  trannie:it 
It  is  a  single-parent  family  iri'two  of  the- thi-ea. instances,  it  .i?  a 
povertv  situation.  I  could  guess.  I  suppose,  many  reasons,  but  largely. 
T  would  say,  it  is  done  without  full  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
doing.  It  is  the  striking  out,  perhaps,  against  institutions  and 
society  that  they  feel  they  are  not  a  part  of.  .  • 

Senator  Bayji.  I  do  not  want  you  to  lose  your  place  in  your  tes.  - 
mony,  but  T  would  like  to  ask  you  and  the  other  two  gentlenien 
about  an  earlier  statement  of  ('liancellor  Anker.  He  suggested  that 
in  the'New  York  setting,  in  most  instances,  there  was  sort  of  a 
recogrtition  on  the^  part  of  the- gangs  that  thp.schobl  wtis  neutral 
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turf.  There  prolmbly  are  ^^oine^.exceptioiis;  but  that  was  the  general 
thnist  of  his  testiniouy.  Is  this  kiiul  of  wanton  vandalism  the  act 
of  an  individual,  or  groups  that  are  unrelated  tb  ^rang  atitivities? 
And  do  we  have  evidence  in  your  three  cities  of  gangs  that  say,  OK, 
the  school  is  an  institution  of  the  establishment;  let  us  strike  out 
and  show  the  estahli^htnent  that  we  have  no  respect  for  it? 

oANd  lu^mUiAinKs  von  profit  / 

^  Dr.  Halvkhson.  Well,  speaking  for  I^s  Angeles,  much  (/f  our 
burglaries  are  burglaries  far  piofit  and  are  conmiitted  by  gangs.  They 
steal  the  equipment  at  various  times  and  sell  it.  Much  of  our  van- 
dalism that  is  of  the  senseless  variety  is  not  gang  related.  It  is 
committed  bv  the  kind  of  youngster  that  I  attempted  to  describe. 
But  m  Los  Angeles,  the  school  is  not  neutral  (urf. 

We  gave  tlie  conunittee  a  couple  of  examples  of  homicides  that 
ha\e  taken  place  on  school  cami)nses.  Thei-e  are  many,  many  hundreds 
of  cuttings,  shootings,  and  beatings  that  take  place  on  the  campus 
that  are  strictly  gang  related.  And  I  could  recount  figures  with  re- 
spect, to  sunilar  instance^  that  are  around  the  periphery  of  the 
campus,  not  strictly  on  the  canipiis  itself. 

Senator  Bayh.  Yon  mentioned  the  Locke  High  incident  in  your 
testimony;  the  IH-year-old  student  who  was  running  on  the  athletic* 
held  and  was  shot  and  killed  l)y  an  assiiilant  who  turriW  out  to  be  a  . 
gang  member. 

Dr.  ILvrAKKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Bayii.  According  to  your  testinionv,  the  assailant  was 
apprehended  ami  detained  for  days  prior  to  his- trial;  convicted 
of  first  il^iw  murder  and  assigned  to  the  Youth  Authority,  where 
he  stayed  ^ni  February  until  July.  He' was  sent  to  another  camp, 
released  in  fW  middle  of  Anglist  after  ap^roxiniatelv  6  months' 
incarceration.  3ixMnon,ths  of  incarceration  for  first  degree  murder,  a 
gang  killing,  is  hardly  the  kind  of  response  which  would  lessen 
the  chance  of  that  kind  of  thing  happening  ^ignin,  is  it? 

Dr.  Haiat.rsox,  That  is  right,  jSe'nator. 

In  fact,  that  sanie  boy,  shortly  lifter  his  release,  was  himself  shot 
to  death  as  a  result  of  gan^  activity.  ' 

Senator  Bayii.  Could  yon  r)ther>two  gentlemen  address  this? 

Mr.  Bykp.  Speaking  from  my  experience  in  Chicago  , schools,  I 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Anker  that  generally  there  is  little  or  less 
conflict  between  and  among  gangs  in  the  .school  setting.  Occasionally, 
however,  when  some  difficulty  arises  between  opposing  gangs  out- 
side the  setting,  in  the  evening  or  on  the  weekends,  then  that  con^ 
nict  explores  at  the  school  setting. 

I  m'all,  as  a  former  high  wScliool  principal  in  the  city  of  •Chicago, 
serving  a  pretty  broad  geographic  aroii  iu  which  there  were  several  . 
gangs  who  had  to  come  to  school  there,  generally  the  understanding 
was  that  while  M  school,  since  they  had  to  be  there,  they  would 
coexist  and  do  that  peacefully.  However,  on  some  occasions  there  ' 
were  disruptions. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  burglaries— coming  back  to  the  school 
facility  after  school  lioirrs^  getting,  food  or  getting  equipment  for 
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.sale,  then, the  {.'tint's  might  [mrticipato.  And  of  cotirse  the  school 
setting  woiihl  not  be  sacred  uny  inore;  it  would  be  lyi  area  that 
eouM  be  plundered.  So  generally,  this  was  the  case.  But  there  are 
instances  wheie  this  does  not  apply. 

Senator  BayiL  Rut  acts  of  otitright  vandalism— are  they  usually  , 
separate  from  gang  activity  ?  . 

Mr,  Byrd,  I  think  so,  in  terms  of  warring  jukI  fighting  with  each 
other  over  some  ^irievance  they  niight  have. 

Senator  Bayk.  Mr.  Giulii,  .  ,  ,  . 

MiT.  Giui.n.  I  agree  with  Chancellor  Anker  as  far  as  Philadelphia 
-is  concerned.  We  do  not  have  bad  gang  problems  in  the  schools.  But, 
1  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  tliat  is  that  wei  tend  not  to  glorify 
the  gangs  within  the  school.  In  other  words,  ybu  are  not  a  gang 
member  in  my  school;  you  are  a  member  of  my  school,  and  I  do 
niot  want  to  hear  anything  about  anything  at  all  that  is  "related 
with  the  gangs,  ' 

Some  kid  will  come  in— of  course,  our  principals  take  all  the 
information  down  if  they  are  relating  problems  to  the  community; 
they  will  take  the  information  down,  but  we  will  not  let  the  young- 
ster think  we  are  glorifying  him  becattse  he  happens  to  be^a  runner 
or  a  person  /in  that  gang  organization.  That  is  ope  6f  thej^ways  that 
we  keep  it  out. 

.  Probably  a  more  important  way  is  that  ,the  gangs  get  together, 
as  Mr.  Byrd  says,  and  say,  this  is  neutral  turf.  '  • 

The  burglaries— we  have  a  nimiber  of  those — and  most  of  those, 
we  find,  are  for  benefit.  Where  they  can  come  in  and  take  a  type- 
writer and  sell  it  and  use  "the  money  in  any  number  of  ways— not 
unconimonly,  for  drugs.  And  I  agree,  at  night  these  things  prob- 
ably are  hot  related  to  gangs  specifically.  Most;  of  the  time,  the 
instances  Vvhere  we  find  vandals— they  come  in  with  a  grievance 
against  the  school,  and^  that  is  the  onl^  way  fhey  know  how  to 
attack  the  problem. 

Senator  Bayii.  Please  continue.  > 

Dr.  Halversox.  Thank  you.  Senator.  " 

My  first  point,  then,  was  that  we^  have  really  reached  the  point, 
or  are  about  to  reach  the  point,  where  the  viability  of  the  educa- 
tional program  in  manv  of  ohr  schools  is  seriously  threatened. 
-  The  second  point  that  I  wanted  t-o  make  was  t^at  all  of  this 
costs  the  youngsters  in  material  ways. 

^  VANDALISM   COSTS  TAKKX    VHOM   KDIUWTIOX AL   PROGRAMS  - 

I  heard  a  lot  of  figures  stated  this  morning,  but  this  year  we.  | 
will  spend  in  excess  of  $7  million  dealing  with  vandalism  and 
other  crimes  on  campus.  And  that  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  every  penny  . 
of  that  $7  million  or  more  comes  from  instnu^tional  programs.  It 
'  is  moneys  that  are  diverted  from  instructional  programs;  money; 
for  instance,  that  is  not  available  in  education,  and  tlmt  is  a  tragedy 
when  \ve  are  short  of  money.  As  was  stated  here  just  a  moment  ago, 
that  the  large  cities  are  underfunded  is  true,  ho^  Angeles  has  a 
deficit  of  $41.4  million  this  year.  In  other  words^  to  carry  the  same 
programs  into  the  ll>7o-7(),  that       have  in  this  current  year,' we. 
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heed  $41,4  million  more.  We  do  not  have  it,  and  so  when  we  lose 
$7  million  as  a  result  of  crime  on  campus,  it  is  extremely  important 

The  third  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the  intrusion 
of  gang-related  activities  and  the*  spilling  over  of  crime  in  the  —  ~ 
streets  onto  the  campus  i$  threatening  the  stability  of  our  school 
staff.  It  makes  it  very  difRcult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  tp  maintain 
an  integrated  S(jhool  program.  And  it  puts' at  least  a  portion  of  the 
community  in  kind  of  a  psychological  shock. 

We  have  what  we  calV^  school-community  advisory^  councils  at 
each  one  of  our  schools,  and  we  have  at  least  half  of  that  council 
made  up  of  parents,  and  it  is  also  made  up  of  community  people 
and  school  pople.  And  those  councils  in  many  instanpeB*  are,  as  I 
say,  in  psychological  shock  a?  ajesult  of  the  crime  th<(!t  takes  place. 

We  are  concerned  as  to  h6w  that 'will  probabjy  shortly  affect 
our  ability  to  maintain  the.  schools*  We  know<^r  example,  that 
right  now  we  cannot  obtain  new  teachers^xT  ofo  to  some  of  our 
inner-city  schools.  They  will  not  go  in  th^e.  As  a  result,  we  have  , 
30  jt)r  40  percent  of  our  staff  raad^  up  of  substitute  employees,  and 
-the  substitutes  go  in  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Thev  go  in  and  ^ 
go  out*  As  soon  as  the  teachers  have  an  opportunity,  they  transfer 
out  of  those  schools  because  of  the  violence.  We  have  had  to  insti- 
tute all  sorts  of  programs  to  try  to  make  service  ther^^more  attrac- 
tive. We  even  have  assault  and  battery  leave,  as  an  example.  It  is 
over  and  above  workman's  compensation  and  jll^ss  leave.  We  have 
a  special  leave. 

Senator  Path.  Assault  and  battery  leave? 

,Dr.  fiAiiVERSON;  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bath.  In  our  school  systems  ? 

Dr.  Halverson.  Yes,,  sir. 

Senator  Bayh.  I  understand 'that  between  10  and  15  percent  of 
your  absences  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  teachers  are  the  result 
of  assault  and  battery  in  the  school  system.  . 

Dr.  Halverson.  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  is,  of  last  year;  it  has 
increased  this  year.  —  ,      ,  j 

Senator  Bayh.  It  seems  to  me,  in  those  schools  where  you  need 
the  best  teachers,  the  most  sensitive  teachers  and  the  most  dedicated 
teachers,  it  hag  almost  come  to  the  point  where  you  have  to  have 
combat  pay  incentive  to  get  them  to  stay  there. 

regular  teacher  assignments  to  schools 

.  Dr.  Halverson.  Fortunately,  the  majority  ^of  our  teachers  are 
dedicated  and  they  do  stay.  But  in  those  schools  we  need  to  have  a 
staff  that  is  made  up  of  at  least  90  percent  regular  teachers.  They 
have  to  be  the  same  staff  day  in  and  day  out.  We  have  30  or  40 
percent  made  up  of  substitute  personnel  moving  in  and  out.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  youngsters  and  for  the  balance  of  the  staff 
to  maintain  aSdable  program.  .r.,  i  i  i 

.  Senator  Bayh.  Is  the  30  and  40  percent  similar  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago?  ,1.1 

Mr.  Btrd.  Well,  with  a  slight  variation.  The  problem  of  regular 
teachers  accepting  assignments  in  certain"  schools  is  a  problem  with 
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us.  Where  -that  assignment  is  wai^-ed,  that  person  replaced  not 
with  another  regular  teacher  often,  but  by  ajong-term  substitute 

.  teacher  who  is  the  person  who  is  going  to  l^e  there  every  day  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  until  a  regular  teacher  is  assipned.  New,  tliis 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  day-to-day  kjit£l--6t  substitute  who 
will  come  in  when  the  regular  teacher  is  abseiU,  or  even  this  long- 
term  substitute.  41 

But  the  probleni  of  the  regular  certifietl  teacher  that  would  help 
spread  the  expertise  and  the  training  throughout  the  system  equi- 
tably is  a  problem  in'^making  assignments  to  certain  schools  that 
have  reputations — sometiihes  unwarranted--of  having  special  prob- 

-  lems,  but  often  where  there  is  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  GiULii.  We  have  about  the  same  problem.  We  cannot  get  the 
type  of  teachei-s  that  \^'e*  want  in  certain  schools.  But  what  does 
happen  is  that  we  are  just  beginning  tp  see  now  a  long  list  of 
people' coming  to  us  fhr  a  short  list,  of  positions,  so  we  are  going 

bto  get  rnore  selective  tiiis  year  and,  I  am  sure,  next  year. 

I    Df.'jisllALVKUSON.  That  is  triie;  I  would  also  support  that. 

\  The  committee  has  more  extensive^ statistics,  but  once  again,  these 
W-e,not  as  extensiv;e  as  dbme  that  have  preceded  me.  I  do  not  mean 
io  dramatize  the  situation,  but  just  to  illustrate  the  situation- 
looking  at  batteries.  These  tire  batteries  that  are  reported  as  crimes, 
not  where  a  teacher  has  be^n  knocked  down  or  someone  has  had  a 
bloody  nose  or  sofnething  of  ^that  nature.  These  are  serious  batteries. 
In  197JM4,  we  had  ;^r)9 — tins  is  against  our  staff,  not  students.  In 
the  first  seniester  of  this'  year,  we  had  312.  So  that  we  are  alinostj 
iii  one  semester,  equal  to  the  number  that  were « committed  last 
year/AJll  assaiUts  and  batteries  against  all  our  sfaff^  the  adminis- 
trators, the  teaching  staff.  " 

Senator  BAYir.  IIa!s  tha  «um1>er  of  assaults  and  batteries  against 
^^ludents  also  increased? 

VIOLENCK  AND  VANOALl.SM  NEAKLY, DOUBI>ED 

J)  . 

Dr.  PLvtLvERsoN.  Ye^s,  it  has.  1  do  not  have  the  figure  in  front 
of  me,  but  it  has  gone  up  .subshmtially. 

With  respect  to  all  staff  lumped  together  on  .the  school  campus, 
in  r972--73  it  was  558;  in  197;^-t4,.it  was  8i)»i;  and  we  are  approach- 
ing the  800  figure  right  now  in  this  current  school  year.  And  again, 
CI  want  to  emphasize,  these  are  crimes  that -are"  reported  and  in- 
vest igalfed  by  the  police.  This  is  Jiot  just  where  somebody  shoved  a 
teacher  dowft  or  punched  him  in  the  nose  or  something  like  that. 

With  i-espect  to  vandalism,  excluding  arson,  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  trend :  in  1972-7;^,  the  cost  wjis  $900,000  for  vandalism, 
excluding  arson:  in  1973-74,  it  was  double;  it  was  $1.8  million. 
This  yeai",  in  the  first  semester,  it  is  approximately  $1.5  million ;  so 
it  approaches  in  one  semester  what  it  took  the  whole  of  last  year  to 
reach.  And  tTiat^does  not  include  arson. 

With  respect  to  ^lass  breakage  last  year,  it  was  $643,000.  In  the 
first  semester  of  this  year,  it  was  $542,000.  So  again,  the  rate  is 
rapidly  increasing.  * . 

Arson  over  $2,000— we  excluded  all  the  items  wliere  the  property 
was  damaged  at  a  value  of  less  than  $2,000. 
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Senator  Bayh.  What  is  the  reasipu  for  the  dramatic  increase? 
Have  you  had  a  chance  to  assess  that?         <  - 

Dr.  Halverson.  Well,  we  have  more  families  that  are  in  transit! 
more  youngsters  that  are  moving  from  place  to  place.  Unemployment 
IS  higher,  particularly  among  minority  families.  There  has  been,  I. 
think— this  is  my  opinion— but  I  think  there  has  bee^  expressed  in 
the  last  couple  of  years,  locally  ir>  Los  Angeles  and  perhaps  na- 
tionaliy,  less  ^joncern  about  conforming  to  standards  and  the  values 
of  our  institutions.  And.  I  know  in  talking  wuth  many  of  the  young 

.  people  that  have  been  arrested,  and  during  the  counseling  process 
rtfter  they  have  been*  arrested  and  convicted  and  perhaps  sentenced, 
but  later  returned  to  school,  their  view  is,  well,  why  not?  What 
good  does  it  serve.  They  have  no  particular  commitment  to  the 
mstitutions.  They  Jo  not  seem  to  value  what  society  has  to  offer. 

,  And  so,  if  thej^  have  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  some  activity 
wliich^to  them  is  thrilling  or  dramatic,  they  engage  in  it.  And  there 
18  very  little  reiifiorse. 

,         ,     CAUSES  FOR  INCREASED  VANDALISM 

Senator  Bayii.  Well,  realizing  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  excep- 
tions; what.you  are  saying-'  as  a  generalization,  is  that  as  the  num- 
bers of  transient  students  that  do  not  hdve  personal  roots  or.tamily 
roots  in  a  community  increase;  as  the^  numbeKS  of  students  that 
come  from  underprivileged— whether  wealthy  or  not>-families  in- 
ci-ease;  as  the  numbers  of  students  that  come  iiom  families  that  4o  not 
have  a  strong  family  structure  increage ;  coupled  with  a  general  alien- 
ated background  that  goes  with  poverty  and  often  discrimination" 
then  school  vandalism  is  going  to  increase. 

Dr.  Halversoi^.  Yes,  sir,-  that  is  correct. '  . . 
You  see,  the  youngsters,  with  respect  to  gang  actil^ity,  they  will 
tell  you  when  you.  talk  with  them— they  ;Avill  hot  tell  you  in  so  many 
words,  but  when  you  talk  wkh  them,  they  are  looking  for  something 
in  the  gang  that  they  do  not  find  in  their  homes  'or  in  the  institu- 
tions that  normally  you  would  .tliink.woul&  supplement  the  home 
m  attempting  to  providp  values  to  people* 

Senator  Bayh.  This  i^  not  the  ideal  role  for  the  school.  One  of  the 
temptatio;is,  I  think,  this  ,comminec , and  the  Congress  needs  to 
avoid  IS  to  assume  that  we  can  ideally  provide  the  missing  link. 

I  think  we  can  help  local  coinmunities  .come  closer  to  solving^ 
the  problems,  but  we  certainly  cannot  provide  parental  guidance, 
parental  discipline,  or  the  kind  of  family  structure  that  raises 
children  that  do  not  resort  to:  vandalism,  violence,  and  truancy.  But. 
IS  it  fair  to  say,  that— inasnuicli  as  those  ingredients  unfoilunately 
do  not  exist  in  some  families  in  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
j|Ad  New  York,  and  every  other  hometown  in  America---a  good 
school  system  can  go  a  long  way  to  provide  the  •  kind  of  activity 
and  the  kind  of  fuljfiUnient  that  keep^  a  child  or  a  youth  from 
hai'-ing  to  resort  tO'J^ang  activity  to  get  their  kicks. 

That  is  a  burden /that  I  wish  did  not  rest  on  the  school  com- 
munity, bftt  is  it  .a  r.(Me  that  the  school  community  can  play? 
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COMMUNITY  COOKOlNA'm)  WITH  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Halverson^  I  think  it  definitely  can.  Senator,  if  the  schools 
are  provided  some  assistance  so  that  teachers  can  teach,  the  young- 
sters can  le&rn,  the  schoal  administration  can  administer  the  school, 
and  the  community  can  participate  in  the  school.  The  proHeth  is 
trying  to  keep  the  finger  in  the  dike  so  rthat  we  can  maintain  those 
fictivities.  ,         '   '  -  ' 

I  think  the  testimony  you  liave  heard,  and  surely  -the  testimony 
from  Los  Angeles,  would  ppint  but  the  fact  that  the  sdjhools  are  in 
difficulty  trying  to  do  that.  Many  of  the  schools,  and  I  know  the 
gentlemen  here  in  their  schools,  the  districts  provide  what  Los 
Angeles  would  call  a  lighted  s^chool,  and  we  run  a  school  from 
early  morning  until  midpigtit,  and  we'  involve  the  community,  and 
we  have  adult  education  goin^  on;  we  have  recreation  going  on; 
we  have  a  variety  of  activities  taking  place  on  that  school  caftipus, 
so  that  the  community  tends  to  feel  that  the  school  is  there  to  help 
them,  which  it  Ms,  of  course,  and  youngsters  feel  better  about  th^ 
school. 

But,  \ve  have  got  to  have  some  assistaujcei  in  providing  the  pro- 
tection for  the  youngsters  and  for  tKe  staffs  and  for  the  school 
property.         '  . 

Senator  Bayh.  What  are  the  results  when  you  have  a  school  where 
the  conmiunity  is  involved  in  an  eX'tracuri  icular  manner  and  extra 
attention  is  given,  what  are  the  rjesults  as  far  as  vandalism  and 
violence  in  the  school,  outside  of  the\  school  and'  in  the  community? — 
,  Could  you  respond  to  that  question.  Dr.  Halverson,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Byrd  want^  to  also  respond.  What  are  the  results  of  usin^  the 
[^school  in  the  manner  which  would  not  be  by  the  textbook -definition 
part  of  the  educational  process? 

rDr.  HALVKKsoN.^They  are  very  positive,  Senator,  but  to  go  on 
with  it,  there  has  *to  be  tliese  protective  devices.  For  example,  for^ 
whatever  reason,  \ye  have  the  burglaries  and  vandalism  that  takes 
place  during  off-hours.  )Ve  have  in  Los  Angeles  an  intrusion  alarm 
system  that  is  a  sound-actuated  system  that  automatically  dials  the 
telephone,  goes  to  flie  central  security  office,  and  we  dispatch  a  car 
and  the  car  6an  be  at"  the  schol  within  5  minutes  of^he  tinie  the 
intrusion  was  discovered  in,  the  alarm  system. 

Senator  IlvYH.  In  all  schools ? 

Dr.  Halvkrson.  No,  we  cannot  afford  it,  but  we  have  them  in  the 
schools  where,  in  the  past,  we  hav,e  suffered  most  from  burglarife 
and  vandalism.  Even  in  the  lighted  schools,* we  have  to  have  that 
kind  of  thing  and,  if  we  do  not  have"  jt,llie^cl^^^ 
the  evening.  When  the  youngsters  and  adults  come  back  the  fol- 
lowing morning — ^^notwithstanding  community  interest  or  involve- 
ment, the  interest  of  the  youngsters  in  the  sch96ls  and  in-the  lighted 
schools — wheal  they  come- back  and  find  that  their  buildings  were 
burned  out.      *  . 

What  is  going  on  right  now,  as  an  example,  people  go  into  the 
chemistry  labs  or  other  hiboratpries,  and  they  will  put  a  lighted 
candle  on  the,  floor,  ahd  they  will  turn  on  the,  gas  jets'^^and  when 
the  gas  reaches  that  candle,  it  blows  out  the  whole  room,  the  whole 
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room  is  destroyed.  And,  this  kind  of  thing  takes  place  unless  there 
is  some  means,  some  way  of  stoppiufif  that  kind  of  thing,  or  at 
least  reducing  it.  /  '  i 

No  matter  what  you  do  to  encourage  the  support  of  a  comnjunity 
and  involve  the  youngstei*s  and  gain  their  interest  and  motivation, 
enough  of  that  kind  of  thing  sooner  or  hUer — and  we  have  ex^* 
perienced  it,  we  have  gone  through  this — sooner  or  later  it  ^estroys. 
your  program. 

Senator  Bayh.  I,  understand;  Mr.  Bvrd,'  did  ^ou  have  something 
you  wanted  to  say  in  response  to  that  previous  question  about 
using  th(B  school  ? 

SCHOOL  TROORAMS  AS  .  »^rikSTrrUTE8  /rO  GANG  INVOtrVEMENT 

Mr.  Byrd.  Yes,  In  the  previous  (piestion  youSai-e  indicating  that 
it  is  an  additional  burden  to  the  schools.  But  if  tne  schools  are  able 
to  devise  worthwhile  programs  and  so  on,  can  they  not  be  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  fovce^  t<^  prevent  youngsters  who  affiliate  witli  gangs 
from  going  ni  that  direction?  In  other  words,  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that.  ' 

I  think  the  schools  can  do  a  job  in  this  area  and,  indeed,  they 
do  try  to  do  that  and  are  successful.  But  when  you  first  raised  the 
question  it  struck  me^hat,  in  one  sense  as  we  look  at  it,  it  is  really 
telling  us  something  about  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  and  what 
the  life  of  the  students  and  their  families  are  like  in  the  larger 
community.  Though  we  may  make  programs  very  attractive  in 
schools  and  we  may  sto])  the  antisocial  behjivior,  in  one  sense  I  do 
not  think  the  schools  will  ever  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  cos« 
metic  thatv  will  not  on  occasions  have  very  dramatically  indicated 
that  something  is  wrong  out  in  thepheal  world — insofar  as  the 
youngsters  that  come  to Jhat  school/view  it,  and  there  will  be  dis- 
ruptions there.  ,  -  ' 

And  I  think,  sometimes,  when  thev  are  there,  it  is.  not  an  indi- 
cation that  worthwhile  programs  on  tlie  part  of  the  schools  are  not 
tried,  I.  think  increasingly  it  has  been^alluded  to  earlier  here  that 
the  schools  must  not  work  in  isolation,  but  there  must  be  a  constant 
seai-ch  to  finfd  a  way  to  follow  up  \\hat  they  are  providing  in  the 
schools  and  in  what  I  would  call  the  real  world  setting.  There  must 
be  more  work-study  programs.  There  must  be  moi'e  opportunities 
for  youngsters  'to  get  out  into  industry,  nryA  there  they  learn 
draipatically*  -  * 

We  started  an  jndustrial  skills  center,  and  we  worked  witti  in- 
dustry in  order  to  initiate  jt,  and  'when  we  found  that  certain  in- 
dustries oame  in  and's^iid,  we  \vill  devise  an  arrangement  whereby 
these  joungsters  will  turn  out  a  product  for  pay,  they  le^m  that 
skill  very  quickly,  although  there,  had  been  limited '  vocational 
trainhig  in  the  other  programs  of  this  kind  in  their  past.  They  did 
learn  the  activity,  and  school  took  on  a  different  meaning. 

I  think  the  youngsters  got  to  see  increasingly  that  school  is  not 
just  a  theoretical  arena  'whei*e  many  of  them  have  doubts  as  to 
what  is  going  on  there;  that  it  is  really ^oing  to  pay  off  in  this  real 
world  so  we  call  make  a  connection  between"  the  two' and  th^t  is 
what  we  must  search  to  do,  ^ '  . 
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'  Senator  Bayh.  And  then  wi^  relevancy  to  reinforce  the  whole 

educational  process.  I  dislike  interrupting  you.  But  before  we  cet 
\*  Way  frbm^my  quebtiou  about  §ang  involvement,  how  can  we  ge£  a 

better  undeitetauding  of  what  kinds  of  individuals  are  involved  and 
,  why  tliose  individuals  participate  in  this  kyid  of  activity?  Is  there 

\i  way  of  definnig  where  peer  pressure  fit&*iu;  and  wjiat  can  we' do 
.  to  alleviate  the,  peer  pi-ossuj'e?  -  • 

GANG  ORGANIZATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  *  ' 

Mr.  Byrd.  Well,  I*^  for  one,  \^oukl  say  we  know  it  .exists.  I  saw 
a  letter  tjiat  a  youngster  received  fron*  a  gJvng?  ft  very  well  written 
letter,  indurating  that  lie  had  been  observe'd  and  he  seemed  to  be 
the  kind  of  joung  inaiijhat  organization  ought  to  have  as  one  of 
its  members',  and  thej  cited  &everal  persoub  wlw  were  affiliated  and 
they  were  popular  persons,  and  I  am  certaii^  tliat,  for  that  reason 
and  for  other  threats  that  \\vre  implied  in  the  invitation  to  affiliate, 
it  made  it  quite  diftrcult  for'that  young  man  to  say  no. 

So  the  peer  pressure  is  there, /he  acceptjincc  and  so  on.  If  Jt  is 
fashioujible,  the  ^oungbter  Nvha  resist^i  has  to  be  strong  enough  to 
overcomd  that  blandishment,  as  well  as  others. 
Senator  Bayii.  Does  anyone  else  wish  to  comment? 
Mv.  GtJtui.  I  would'liice  to  quick^j  add,  though,  that  peer  pres- 
sure wbrlcs  both  ways,  and  I  will  give  yoii  a  staixling  example.  We 
.  have  a  school  for  delinquents  in  Philadelphia..  That  class'  is  being 
taughrby  a  blind  teacher,  and  when  we  heard 'jabout  this,  we  really 
climbed  the  wail.  How  .docs  that  work?  I,  personally,  would  havfe 
Iro^able  with^all  the  experience  I  ha"^e  working  in  that  class.  How 
wonld  a  blind  teacher  operate?  And  we  have  watdied  this  ^process 
and,  bcause  of.  peer  pressure,  this  woman  is  doing  a  fabulous  job* 
I  think  if  you  cofild  think  back  to  a  day  when  you  had  a  heaj|ache, 
or  had  a  bad  weekend,  and  came  in  Monday  morning  and  yoii^told 
the  kids,.to  la3;^oiF  today,  Preally  cannot  take  the  pressure  and  can- 
not go  full  tilt,  and  all  the  kids  would  get  together  and  say,  yeah, 
*  let  us  lay  off- today,  or  let  us  just  do  the  work  for  him.  It  is  not 
Spelled  out  that  Wii^,  but  at  this  remedial  discipUnarj^  school*  it  is 
really  working.,  I  still  do  not  believe  it,  but  therft  has  to  be  peer 
pressure.  *  .  ' 

Dr.  JIaia'krson.  Onr  experience  hxs  been  that^  youiigsters — I  do 
not  know  why  joungstei-s  join  gangs  in  the  first  place,  or  Jiow,  they 
-  hre  created  in  the  first  place,  other  than  the  possibility  I  suggestegj 
.  earlier— are  compelledHo  join  gangs  out  of  self -protection,  it  tli^y" 
do  Hot  join  a  gang,  they  have  no  nicans  to  protect  themselves,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  without  ex(:e[)tioii,  and  I  think  it  is  tPue/ 

T  was  just  going  through  i>MiL  statistics  when  we  entered  into  the 
dialog  and,  as^I  Mij,ynot  to  drainati/.e^^to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
invoUejncnt,  if  not  the  extent  ^f  it,  1  will  skip  5?ome  others^  but  I 
want  to  point  out  burglaileb,  li  o'w  weni  talking  about  burglaries  in 
iD72-73,  at  3,881  burglaiies.  Last  year,  197S-74/we  had  4,185.  The 
impact  of  that  kind  oi  thing  was  just  immeasurable,     ,  , 
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Senator  Bayu.  AikI  then  wsv  relevancy  to.i-ehiforre  tl»e  whole 
educational  proi'ess.  I  dislike  interrupting  you.  But  before  wo  got 
away  from  my  question  aljunt  gang  inv^olvTment,  how  can  we  get  a 
better  undefstanding  of  what  kinds  of  individuals  are  involved  ftnd 
why  those  individnals  participate  in  tliis  kind  of  activity?  Is  there- 
a  wuv  of  defining  where  peer  pressure  titsnn:  and  wiiat  can  we  do 
to  alleviate  the'peer  pressing* i 

own  OUOAMZATlONAL  ,V(*'f IVITIES 

Mr.  Byiu>.  Well,  1^  for  one,  would  say  we  know  it  exists.  I  saw 
a  letter  that  a  youngker  received  from  a  gang,  a  very  well  writtqn 
letter,  iiulicating  that  he  had  been  observed  and  he  seemed,  to  be 
the  kind  of  young  man  that  organization"  ought  to  have  as  one  of  \ 
its  members,  and  Uiey  cited  several  persons  who  were  affiliated  and 
thev  were  popular  persons,  and  I  am  certain,  that,  for  that  reason 
and  for  other  threat^  that  were  implied  in  the  invitation  to  affiliate, 
it^made  it  quite  dii^gult  for  that  young  man  to  say  ho. 

So  the  peer  pressu'j;e  is  there,  the  acceptiinco  and  so  on.  If  it  is 
fashionable,  the  yoinlgster  Avho  resists  has  to  be  strong  enough  to 
overcome  that  blandishment,  as  well  ah  others. 

Senator  Bayu.  Does  anyone  else  wish  to  comment? 

Mr,  GuiMi.  1  would  like  to  (ptiok^j  add,  though,  that  peer  pres- 
sure works  both  wavs,  and  I  will  give  you  a  startling  example.  Wo 
have  a  school  for  delinquents  in  Philadelphia.  That  class  is  being 
taught  by  a  blind  teacher,  and  when  we  heard  about  this,  we  really 
climbed  the  wall.  Ilow  dotts  that  work?  I,  personally,  would  have 
tronbleVwith  all  the  exj^erience  I  have  working  in  that  class.  Hpw 
would  a  blind  teacher  operate?  And  we -have  ^vatched  this  process 
and,  bcause  of  peer  pressure,  this  woman  is  doing  a  fabulous  job. 
I  think  if  you  could  think  back  tc^^a  day  when  you  had  a  headache, 
pr  had  a  bad  weekend,  and  came  in  Monday  morning  and  you  told 
the  kids,  to  lay  off  today,  I  'really  cannot  tjfke  the  pressure  and  can- 
not go  full  tilt,  and  all  the  kids  wwild  get  together  and  say,  yei^h, 
let  us  lay  off  today,  or  let  us  just  do  the  work  for  him.  It  is  not 
spelled  out  t}n\t  way,  but  at  this  remedial  disciplinarj'  school*  it  is 
really  workin^^.  I  still  do  not  believe  it,  but  tlier^  has  to  be  p^fer 
pressure. 

Dr.  ilAiA'KRHON.  Our  expericince  La.s  been  that  youngsters — I 'do 
not  know  why  youngsters  join  gangs  in  the  fii^t  place,  or  how  they 
are  created  in  the  first  place,  other  than  the  possibility  I  suggested 
earlier — are  compelled  to  join  gangs  out  of  self -protection.  It  they 
do  not  join  a  gang,  they  liave  no  means  to  protect  themselves,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  without  excejnion,  and  I  think  it  is  true. 

T  was  just  going  through  statistics  when  wx  entered  into  the 
dialog  and,  as  I  say,  not  to  draniatize,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
involvement,  if  not  the  extent  of  it,  1  will  skip  some  othferSf  but  I 
want  to  point  out  burglaries.  You  were  talking  nbout  burglaries  in 
1072-73,  at  t^.m  burfflaries.  Last  year,  197.V74/we  had  4,185.  The 
impact  of  th.^t  kind  of  thing  was  just  immeasurable. 


I  ought  to  point  out  thiM  the  Los'  Anyeles  city  schools  ex4eiul  \ 
over  711  scpmiv  miles,  and  we  have       schools  that  aiv  kindevgaileii  \ 
tlirou|jh  twelfth  gnule,  so  you  have  some  idea  of  the  impact  of  the 
statistics. 

''With  resWct  to  rajK*  and  atteuipted  fape,  in  107*2-78,  we  had  53 
incidents.  In  l!)7'*^-74  theiv  wciv  Hi\  inciilentt^  So,  you  can  see  a 
draiiuitic  imM;ease  theit?.  /. 

With  resiwt  to  the  utilization  of  knives  and  oth^r  deadly  weap-* 
'^ons,  in  197'i-78  \\y  had  73  ineidents,  that  is,  e.vcludinj?  ijiuis.  In 
,  1J)7«V74  there  were  1K7,  and  I  have  lost  the  statistic  that  we  have' 
to  dftte^  l)!it  1  kiu)w  it  lias  Iwen  increa.sing. 

We,.* expelled  in  11)72773,  25  youngsters  for  possession  of  guns  on 
campiLS.  Yiast  year,  we  exi)elle(i  7<).  Those  are  youngstei^s  yve  catch, 
and  we  go  thn)ngh  a  very  extensive  pnu'ess. 

We  heard  this  morning  alK>ut  due  proces's.  We  have  a  very  ex- 
tensive process  and'  not  everyone  who  is  caught  with  a  gun  is  ex- 
pelled. It  is  where  there  is  a  seripus  pj'obleuu  We  do  not  hke  to  put 
youngstei-s  out  on^the  .street.  But,  I  offer  those  statistics  to  the 
committee  so  you  can  Imve  S()uu»  insight  iiit(»  the  problem 

Just  one  otiu»r  statistic:  in  15)72-73  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
alone-  «n<l  the  city*  of  Ix^s  Angeles  is  less  than  500  H<|uai^  miles,  • 
and  I  say  w'e  are  711  s(piai*e  miles— !)ut  just  in  the  city  of  TjOS 
Angeles  alone,  then»  were  7,H13  convictions  of  youngstei'S,  whereas 
in  our  school  syjtft'ni  in  1J)73  74  theiv  were  10,041.  That  is  a  20- 
percent  increase,  and  that  is  a  startling  increase.  1  will  not  go 
further,  into  that.  ^  i 

We  talked  ahcuit  .^ouu»  of  the  causes.  I  can  give  you  coi'relations 
lietween  the  problem  and,  peihaps,  some  causes.  I  do  not  know  whilst 
the  cau.se*?  are.  We  ha\H»  instituted  a  nuuiber  of  program*^  which  we 
found  to  he  successful,  and  we  aie  hopeful  that  as  -we  pn)gre8s  they 
will  turn  out  to  In*  solutions,  1  am  not  certain  that  money  is  tho 
sohition  to  the  problem;  additioiuil  Federal  or  State  money.  I  am 
not  certain  that  that  is  going  to  solve  anything. 

^    FI  NDS  NKKDKU  I'OU  SVMOOI,  SK(  TRn  Y 

It  would,  however,  Jieip  to  have  some  fuiuls  to  provide  some 
protection.  We  have  spent,  so  far,  $3  millicm  in  intrusion  alarms. 
We  find  that  intrusion  alarms  uiv,  on  the  average,  00  percent  ef- 
fective in  redncing  off-hour  vandalism  and  burglaHes.  I  (lescribed 
them  briefly,  and  they  are  fine  pieces  of  ecpiipment.  We  need  .funds 
to  pfrovide  those  intrusion  alarms.  It  d'bes  not  make  sertse  t<> "build, 
Hpnp  hui^ldings,  and  let  them  l>e  destroyed  and  not  l)e  in  a  position 
to  provicje  s(mie  protection. 

We  do  need  sonu»  luonev  to  provide  training  for  our  security 
forces.  We  have  the  third  largest  j)olice  force  in  the  county  of  Los 
AngeleVi,  l>ehind  the  Los  Angeles  Tounty  Sheriffs  Department  and 
the  Los  A itgeles  Police  I)epartuu»nt,  and  we  have  to  be  responsible 
for  that  organization.  AW  have  300  ageut.s.  Tliey  are  peace  officers. 
They  go  through  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Department 
training  aiii<l  receive  the  sauuv  training  that  the  Sheriff's  deputies 
do.  That  is  only  provided  because Jtlie  Sheriff,  out  of  the  kindness 
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of  his  heart,  was  willing  to  do  that.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  f undine  to  provide  t""ni»e.,^V.  °Pi"'  5^ 

funds  to  provide  traininR  to  deal  with  juveniles,  not  the  kind  of 
trainiAg  alone  that  the  bherilT  provides.       .  ,     ,  . 

We  also  need  funds  to  provide  a  ^ety  of  I'^rdware  i^s  We 
need  walkie-talkies;  we  need  some  {jersonal  alarm  systems  Now. 
the  Federal  Government  was  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  grant  of 
some  ,5(«M),000  to  experiment  with  these  pereonal  alarm  systems  and, 
80  far,  we  found  them  to  be  very  successful  because  the  would-be 
rai>i«  ar  robber,  who  does  invade  the  classroom,  knows  now— and  it 
spreads,  that  information  spreads-knows  which  school?,  the  »a 
Schools,  that  are  equipped  with  these  devices,  .so  it  has  bfrt  effective, 
perhaps,  not  from  a  standpoint  of  apprehension  so  much  as  preven- 
tion. Some  funding  would  be  helpful  in  terms  of  hardware  Mid  m 
terms  of  training.  I  think  in  the  long  run,  it  is  something  besides 

'  *"Flnafly,'l"ainnot  overemphasize  the  extent  of  the  problem  apd  the 
truly  critical  need  (or  indicating  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  our 
communities,  and  tWy  know  and  understand  that,  somethine  at 
least  is  being  attempted,  and  the.comniittee,  I  think;  should  be 
commended,  the  eha  rman  of  the  committee,  in  particular,  for  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  area.  I  dd  not  think  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  the  problem.  ,  .  ,  „„j 
When  you  are  in  la  schpol  and  you  live  with  it  day-by-day  and 
meet  with  it  and  m^et  the  youngsters,  and  they  see  the  problem, 
but  it  is  seen  in  isolation  and  not  as  a  whole,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  "the  taxpayers  and  all  of  our  leaders,  both  locally  and  nationaiiyj 
have  yet  come  to  grabp  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  its  re^l  un- 
pa<lt  on  trying  to  maintain  an  educational  program. 
Thank  you  veiy  much.  ^  , 
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TISTIMONY  or  JERRY  F.  HALVERSOH»  ASSOCIATE  SUFERIHTEHDENT 
LOS  ANGELBS  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
•IFMB  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMllTTBE  TO  IKVESTIGATB  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
AFRIL  16,  1975 

I  mm  plMtad  to  ■ppear  befort  your  coMlttae  todtV  raprtacntlng 
Dr«  Vllllui  J.  Johnston ,  Suparlntendent  of  Schools , 

SanAtor  Bayh  and  Hcabtra  of  the  Cowlttca: 

Tha  problM  of  Juv«nlle»  violancc  hat  rate htd  ncaffy  apldcslc 
proportlona  in  th«  urban  cantera  of  aany  of  our  larga  cltlaa*  Whare 
va  find  aubatandard  houalng,  unaMploysant,  tranalclancy  of  population 
and  povarty,  tha  problca  axiats.    In  ao«a  of  our  achoola,  tha  problena 
of  v^olanca  hava  rcachad  crlala  propprtiona.    It  auat  ba  pointed  out 
paranthatlcally,  however,  that  aoat  of  thla  violence  le  creeted  by 
outeldere-^by  Intfudere  who  ere  ettrected  to  the  echool  cenpue  for  e 
variety  of  reeeone  and  who  then  beconte  Involved  In  confllcte  with 
eCudente  end  eteff . 

The  challenge  to  educe tore,  public  offlclele,  end  clt^sene  le 
to  provide  the*meene  for  the  maintenance  of  en  etmoephere  that  le 
conducive  to  learning  •  .      that  aakce  our  echoole  eefe  eo  that 
etudenti  cen  learn,  teechere  can  teacli,  ednlnletretore  can  ednlnleter, 
end  parente  will  know  that  their  chlldrfd  are  being  protected  from  harm 

Loeeee  of  end  dltmagee  to  j>roperty  In  the  Loe  Angelee  City  SchooXe 
elnce  1968,  becauee  of  vendellem,  ereon,  end  burglery,  have  been  more 
than  $11  million.'  We  expect  tJ>*t  thle  y«#r.*e  loeeee  from  theee  three 
areee  will  be  In  ex'ceee  of  $3.5  million. 

tKi ring  the  current  echool  yeer  elone,  the  tota^  coet  through  March 
df  1975  ettrlbutel  to  the  Impect' of  crime  and  violence  in  the  toe  Ai^e]/ 
C|ty  Schoole  will  run  epproxlmately  $7  million*.^ 

*0>ete  of  eecurlty  pereonnel,.  intrueion  elerme,  ereon,  bisrglarlee, 
thefte,  compeneetion  to  emplo>eee  for  demaged  property,  etc. 
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^    CrlMM  •gtintt  itudenti,  tMchtri,  and  iicurlty  •gtntt  In  tht  IW3-74 
■chool  ym^T  hmv  lncrMi«d  ■atirlmlly  ovir  p«it  yt*ri.    Thli  ichool  y«*r,  . 
lf74-75,  fro.  July  I,  1974  to  February  28,  1975,  wi  ricord.d  182  aiMultt 
•f  inkt  ttaclMri  •nd  •d.lnlitMtori,  311  ■■■■ulti  igilnit  rftudinti, 
49  ■■wultt  ■gilnit  ••carlty  tgtntt.    Utt  yiar,  1973-74,  for  th«  «ntlri 
•dliool  y«Mr,  ■  totil  of  251  ■iM^lti  weri  comilttid  agilnit  teichiri  •<« 
•dalnlttritori.    AtMulti  on  tecurlty  iginti  totiled  lOSj  •tud«nt  on 
■tudcnt  ■■■■ultt  totil«d  517.  i  ,  . 

At  ■  rtiult  of  tht  School  Dlttrlct'ii  flm  policy  tfmt  doii  not 
tolarttt  potttMlon  of  firitmi  or  othir  dMdly  w«*pont  on  cMpui,  tht 
ntflibar  of  tottl  txpuliiont  of  itudentt  thli  y«ir  wijll  bi  thi  highlit  In 
th«  School  Dlitrlct'i  hlttory.  » 
-  "  / 

Captain  Cronkhlte,  Cowandtr  of  tht  Juvenilt  DivHion  of  the  Lot 
Angaaa  Police  Depirtmint,  citee  the  following  etetietice^  reletive  to 
.  juvenile  crlM<S*  in  pur  city:  i  % 

-  Ust  yeir  eo«e  35,000  JuvenUei  were  irreited,  of  which  12,000  were  ^ 
for  eerioue  offeftiei  including  hom^cidei,  robbet^iei,  end  eggreveted 
eeeeulte.  •     «  ^> 

"  Juvenile  erreete  iMde  up  35Z  of  ell  arreete  in  the  city  of  Loe 

Angelee. 

-  Juvenile  errests  for  poeeeeeion  of  deadly  weepone  increaeed  51Z  in 
1972,  end  en  edditional  84Z  in  1973,  when  Over  1,000  juvenilee  were 
erreeted  for  poeeeeeion  of  deadly  weepone.  • 

-  In  the  peet  10  yeeri  juvenile  erreeteliave  increaeed  by  200Z. 

^         Reported  eeeaulte  on  our  echool  cempueee  ehow  the  following  grin  record 
for  the  1973-74  ichool  yeir:  ^  ' 

-  359  eeeaulte  were  coomi^tVd  eg&inet  teachere,  BdminiBtretore,  end 
eecurity  egente,  end  517  eeeeulte^on  etudente. 
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-  Ult  year  (1973-74)  we  expelled  a  total  of  222,..ftMdibhta,  76  of  which  ' 
^     vara  for  the  poaaaaslon  of  guns,  three  tinea  pore  than  the  prior  year* 

Total  reported  criminal  incidents  involving  ovn[  students  Increatted  fron 
7»ai3  in  1972-73  to  10,041  in  1973-74,  a  rlae  of  over  202. 

Property  loaa  and  danage  aaountied  to  $1,821,000,  an  Increaae,  of  ovier 
lOOZ  from  tihe  year  before.  i 

In  tenia  of  incone  loases— which  are  being  drained  fron  the^atructional 
profran — aince  1968,  vandal ima,  araon  and  burglary  have  amounted  to  $11,000»000. 

-  For  the  1973-74  achool  year,  the  total  loaa  attributable  to  these 
Crimea  excaeded  $3^000,000.    We  expect  theloas  to  equal  $3,500,000 
thla  achool  yea^* 

The  total  annual  coat  of  crime,  violence,  aecurity  peraqlhnel,  and 
aecurify  equipment  runs  sp^oxlmately  $7,000,000. 

-  (>ur  Security  Section*^  comprised  of  300  peace  officera,  coh4|Mtutes  the 
th^rd  largeat  police  force  in  Loa^Kngelea  count y,^right  behind  L^a- 
Angel ea  Police  Department  and  the  Los  Ang'eles  County  Sheriff's 
Department . 

SECURITY  MEASURES 

.In  addition  to  our  300  person ^^ecurity  force,  we  have  instituted  the 
following  practices  and  programs  to  protect  persons  and  property  and  to 
prevent' juvenile  crime; 

-  INTRUSION  ALARM  SYSTEM;  $3,000,000  have  been  spent  in  the  past- three 
yeara  to  install  intrusion  alarms  on  schools  and  district  facilities. 
This  program  is  highly  successful  in  diminishing^ burg.lary,  arson, 

'/and  vandalism  rates.    The  installation  of  intrusion  alarms  on  any 
given  site  has  the  capability  of  reiduclng  vandalism  on  that  site  by 

a 

at  least  90Z. 

If  we  had  passed  our  1974  bond  issue,  we  were  prepared  to  invest  an 
additional  $3,000,000  in  intrusion  alarms. 
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-PERSONAL  ALARM  SYSTEM}    We  received  a  federal  grant* fbr  over  $600,000 
to  install  personal  alarm  systems,  in  six  of  our  high  sc^ol^,  located 
in  high  crime  impact  areas.    This  system  is  partially  operational  now 

o 

and  will  be  completely  operational  by  July  I,  1975. 

—TRUANCY  ft'HBVcTION  PROGRAM;    Begun  last  January,  this  is  a  |otnt  effort  4^ 
by  LAPU  and  the  school  ^strict,  consisting  of  our  pupil  services  and 
attendance  officers  working  cooperatively  with  LAPD  patrol  cars.  More 
than  2,000  young  people  were  returned  to  school  since  the  first  six 
months  of  the  program  and  several  thousand  more  wete  interviewed  and 
counseled ,       \  ' 

-  NARCOTICS  ,  ^ 

Our  mos&  recent  experience  imrolved  11  Ijob  Angeles  Police  undercover^ 
agents  who  enrolled  as  sPudents  at  24  of  our  high  schools  for 'periods 
of  one  week  to  four  weeks  at  each  'school.    As  a  result  of  thefr  work, 
over  200  students  Were  identified  as  drug  pushers — as  sellers  of 
narcotics.    Ap  you  may  have  heard  or  read,  most  all  of  the  arrested  ^ 
students  were  released  almost  immediately  by  the  probation  department, 
^     regrettably.    .One  student  was  back  on  campus  within  two  hours  of  his 
arrest. 

GANG  ACTIVITIES  ^  *  ' 

The  dramatic  resurgence  of  violent  Juvenile  gang  activity  in  Los  Angeles 

has  generated  serious  concern  on  the  part  o^fifche  community,  law  enforcement 

1 

agencies,  and  those  institutions  which  are^engaged  in  youth  welfare  pro-ams. 
Gang  activity, 'particularly  violent  gang  activity,  is  not  a  ne;^  phenomenon 
to  Los  Angeles,  but  it  has  escalated,  to  a  degree  not  previously  experienced 
and  some  of  its  contemporary  manifestations  are  much  more  serious  thaii  in  the 
past.    Witness  the  high  incidence  of  shootings  on  or  near  school  campuses.  In 
the  past,  ging  activity  surfaced  in  a  given  geographic  area,  but  presently         .  ^ 
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practically  th«  entire  city- la  feeling  the  effecta  of  thla  antl-aoclal 
behavior.  -  ^  ^ 

It  la  Inevitable  that  gang  activity  would  make  a  ,algnlflc^nt  lapact  on, 
achoola  alnce  noat  gang  menbera  are  of  achool  age.    The  achool  alte  provldea 
a  natural  baa e  for  opera tlona  Including  recrultmant,  aeetlnga  for  planning 
and  Infomatlon  aharlng,  and  crlalnal  -acta  upon  peerji.    The  effecta  of  ganga 
on  the  educational  proc eaa  at  the  aecondary  achool  level  are~  not  quantitatively 
■eaaurable,  but  It  la  aafe  to  conclude^ ^hat  ataff  and  ati^enta  are  Intimidated  f[ 
to  an  alarming  degree  by  the  prcaence  and  actlona  of  gang  membera  on  aoid  - 
around  campuaea  In  aome  parte  of  the  Dlatrlct. 

the  evolution  of  ganga  In  Loa  Angel er  haa  paralleled  urban  growj^h.  However, 
becauae  of  the  ethnic  nake-up  of  the  population,  the  great  4iuabera<offfllgranta 
and  the  large  alze  of  the  city,  gang  development  In  lioa  Angelea  haa  had  certain 
unique  character  let  Ic  a.    Overt  Juvenile  gafig  activity — with  the  exception  of 
Che  motorcycle  ganga — la  limited  primarily  to  Chlcano  and  Black  youtha.  Although, 
at  the  preaent  time,  theae  ganga  operate  almoat  acroaa  the  entire  Loa  Angelea 
area  their* histories  have  differed  greatly«    In  the  1940'a  solid  gang  atructures 
exlated  primarily  In  the  East  side.  Mexican-American  dooimunltlea,  and  theae  ganga 
were  eapeclally  active  during  the  late  1950*8  and  early  1960'a.    For  the  moat 
part,  theae  ganga  appeared  to  be  Inactive  during  th^  laat  decade.  However, 
during  the  laat  few  yeara  they  have  aurfaced  with  resultant  I  outbreaka  of  gang 
violence.  •        .  . 

In  the  laat  few  yeara  a  few  gmall,  well  organized  and  efficient  Chlneae 
ganga  have  appeared  In  Chinatown.    They  are  believed  to  be  offahota  of  older 
and  powerful  gangs  In  San  Francisco,    fhelr  preaence  la  Increasingly  being 
felt  on  achool  campuaea.    They  are  striving  for  recbgnltloir  and  violence  la 
their  method . 
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Black  gang  activity  was  first  apparent  In  the  last  1950's  but  declined 
In  tha  I968's.    Black  gang  activity  Is  concentrated  In  the  southern  and 
southeastern  portion  of  the  city  extiendlng  all  the  way  to  the  harbor  area. 
Black  gangs  are  also  known  to  operate  In  tlie  Venice  and  Wll shire  districts 
and  In  some  parts  of  San  Fernandd  Valley.    Some  of  the  gangs  now  operating 
In  south  and  southeast  Los  Angeles  have  been  In  existence  for  many  years, 
-  but  the  larger  number  have  formed  recently  and  are  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  a  number  of  violent  homicides.  « 

There  are  a  number  of  theories  to  explain  the  resurgence  of  violent  gang 
activity  In  the  1970*s.  'One  generally  accepted  theory  postulates  that  many 
j|0hatto  or  barrio  youngsters  who  In  the  50's  or  60*s  would  automatically  Join 
a  violent'  gang  became  members  of  quasi'-polltlcai  militant  gt^ups  such  as  the 
Black  Panthers  and  Brown  Berets.    The#e  groups  no  longer  enjoy  the  status  they 
once  did.    Some  youths  have  now  Chos^  the  street  gang  as  &n  alteriiatlve.  Thl 
theory  does  not,  however,  explain  why  the  violence  and  crimes  committed  by  the 
new  gangs  have  been  directed  primarily  against  their  own  ethnic  groups. 

There  are  other  theories  which  suggest  Inadequate  school  adjustment, 
IJplted  recreational  programs  and  facilities,  lack  of  Job  opportunities,  low 
.  motivational  levels,  and  lack  of  proper  guidance,  as  factprs  contributing 
to  the  existence  of  gangk.  * 

With  few  exceptions  the  ages  of  Juvenile  ging  members  presently  active. 
In  Los  Angeles  range  from  11  through  25  years.    The  Black  gangs  are  for  the 
taost  part  made  up  of  Junior  apd  senior  high  school  youngsters.    There  are 
arl*»T>p  that  eluijentary  age, children  have  formed  sub-gangs  or  some  of  . 
IK':.     oiack  garsa.    These  are  found  at  the  elementary  and. Junior  high 
level  with  the  primary  gang  opercitlng  at  the  senior  high  school  secondary 
level,    Eastslde  gan^s  «vs.e  composted  primarily  of  Chlcano  youths  with  a  few  . 
Anglo  Juveniles  and  of t>ii  a  number  of  young  adultt^ 
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Police  officers  knowledgeable  about,  gang  youth  feel  strongly  that  the 
crucial  p^lod  relaMve  to  Joining  a  gang  Is  the  junior  high  school  age.  They 
are  convinced  that  If  youngsters  are  able  to  reslat  the  appeal  of  gangs  a^ 
^    this  point  they  may  be  dl\(erted  Into  inore  acceptable  activities^ 

A  conservative  estimate  Is  that  gangs  are  responsible  for  more  than 
half  of  the  vandalism  In  our  school^*     It  would  be  a  prudent  guess  that 
they  are  also  greatly  Involved  In  the  theft  of  school  property.    There  Is 
not  very  much  factual  evidence  according  to  our  8ecux;lty  personiiel  linking 
"  S^^S  Individuals  with  such  crimes,  but  the  hearsay  evidence  Is  great  to 
support  such  a' theory.]"  There  have  been  Instances  where  ^school  has 

received  new  equipment  during  the  week,  which  was  stolen  a  few  days  later.  t 

•  ■•*,'♦. 

School  personnel  have  had  reports  of.  Incidents  wherein  large  numbers 
of  youth  have  commandeered  public  buses,  and  one  Incident  of  a  chartered 
school  bus  where  they  ordered  the  driver  to^  take  them  to  a  designated 
location.    Gang  assaults/and  other  activities  have  cau£ted  schools  to  cancel 
or  change  the  date  and  location  of  athletic  contests  and  other  school 


sponsor»f  activities  because  of  the  possibility  of  confrontation  by  or 

against  gang  members. 

The  Black  gangs  tend  to  have  more  school  based  activity  than  the 
.^Mexican-American  gangs  whose  major  operations  revolve  around  their  "turf". 

They  are  suspected  of  some  .minor  extortion  and  narcotic  activities  in  and 

around  secondary  schools  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  Black  gangs.  . 

Approximately  143  s^ngs  have  been  identified  which  are  currently  active 

or  subject  to  reactivation  at  anytime,  within  thei  geographic  area  served 

by  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District. 

Anti-social  activities  engaged^  in  by  the  group  include  the  following: 
Party  crashing,  gang  fights,  narcotics,  thefts,  murder,  statutory 
aiid  forceable  rape,  auto  theft,  burglary,  assaults  with  a  deadly 
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weapon,  stabblngs,  shootings,  possession  of Aeapdhs,  purse 

snatching,  extortion,  forgery,  car-s tripping,  and  hostility 

i 

' '    toward  law  enforcement  personnel < 

See  Exhibit  No.  1  attached  for  naofes  of  gangs, ''areas  'in  which 
they  are  located  and  estimated  membership.  M  r  " 
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TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  CAMPUS  VIOfENCE 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  more 'extr)eme  or  taumatlc  Incidents 
whicH  ,have  occur ted^ during  the  past  two  years.*^  The  psychological  impact 
uponV  the  morale,  attitudes,  and  anij^eties  of  students,  staff,  and  community 
Is  irtneasyable.     (Activity  Index,  Report  of  Incidents  by  Type,  Firearms- 
Activity,  and  Knives  and  Other  Weapons  Activity  for  1972-73  and  1973-74 
Is  .  at|tached  as  Exhibit  No.  2)  ' 

^«plte,apfiijhe  measures  employed  to  maintain  confidentiality  regarding 


certain  acts  of  violence,  "the  word"  does  get  out  as  is  evidenced  by 

expressions  of  fears  for  one's  physical  well  being  on  the  part  of  students, 

teachers,  classified  personnel^  community  aides,  parents,  and  members  of  . 

the  Immediate  conmui)ity.  \    ^  . 

Murder  f  -  ' 

An  eighteen  y^r  old  student  at  Locke  High  School,  on  January  22,  1974, 

We  shot  to  death  while  running  on  the  track  of  the  athletic  field.  The 

shots  were  fired  by  an  assailant  in  atv automobile  outside  the  school  grounds. 

The  assailant,  a  gang  member^  was  apprehended  and  detained  for  thirty  days 

prior  to  his  trial,  was  convicted  of  firBt  degree  murderand  sent  to  the 

Youtl/ Authority.    He  remained  there  from  February  to  July  at  which  tim«  he 

was  sinr -to  another  camp •    He  j®s  released  in  the  middle  of  August  after 

approxljuately  six  months  of  incarceration.    Ironically  he  was  later  shot 

Y 

and  killed  as  a  result  of  another  gang  related  altercation  shortly  after 

t  , 
being  released.  ' 

Murder— Manual  Arts  High  School,  December  18.  1974 

Members  of  a  notorious  youth  gang  entered  the  campus  and  fired  two  shots 

at  students  attending  the  school,  one  of  whom  died  as  a  result  of  the  gunshot 

wound.    One  of  the  assailants  had  been  arrested  four  times  for  robbery,  three 

times  for  burglary,  once  for  grand  theft,  and  for  aeveral  misdemeanors. 
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Another  of  the  assallanta  had"«  record *of  aeven  previous  arrests  and  the 
third  had  a  record  of  six  prevloua  arreata.    All  auepects  were  members  of 
the  Harlem  Crips  Gang. 

Rape  r .  , 

-  A  thirteen  year  old  junior  high  achool  atudent  w»a  accosted  on  her 
way  to  school  by  a  25-30  year  old  male  Vho  threatened  her  with  a  machete. 
She  was  taken  to  a  freeway  underpass  and,  raped.    Suspect  was  not  apprehended. 

-  A  54  year  old  lemale.  (5u8todi*h  wms  forceably  raped  in  the  faculty  ' 
lounge  in  the  building  in  which  she  waa  working.    SY^  waa  grabbed  by  the 
neck  and  forced  .to  disrobe  ai|ld  subsequently  raped.  ' 

^         ~  A  f enale  bus  driver  em]()loyed  by  the  District  waa  accosted  In  her  bus 
aa  ahe  waa  waiting  to  pick  up  students.    She  was  forced  -to  indulge  in  oral 
copulation  and  was  subsequently- raped  by  the  assailant. 
■Rape — Elementary  School  Teacher 

'  't       ■         *  . 

.  ^     An  elementary  school  teacher  was  accosted  in  the  classroom  by  an 
aaaailant  who  held  a  knife  to  her  throat  and  forced  her  to  take  her  clothes 
off  in  front  of  the  students'  and  proceeded  to  rape  the  victim  in  front  of  the 
elementary  achool  class.  * 
Rape — Junior  High  School  Teacher 

•  i^^^j^y  . —   : — ^ 

Victim  waa  abducted  from  her  car  parked  on  the  school  campua  pripr  to 
the  beginning  of  the  achool  day  and  was  taken  to  a  nearby  apartment  where 
ahe  was  mollested,  robbed,  and  subjected  to  rape.    She  waa  released  and 
returned  to  school.    To  this  date  the  assailant  haa  not  been  apprehended. 
Rape — Elementary  School.  Teacher 

An  elementary  achool  teacher  was  accoated  by^ait  intruder  into  the 
bungalow  in  wh^ch  she  was  conducting  a  claas  and  taken  at  gun  point  from 
the  claasroom  down  a  corridor,  to  a  nearby  restroom  where  she  was  raped  and 
Bll  of  her  clothes,  rings,  and  wriat  watch  were  taken. 
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Rtpe^'-Ybuth  Service*  Director  ^  ^ 

Victim  waa  locking  up  the  achool  at  3:30  p.m,  when  auapect  approached 
and  aaked  to  aee.a  teacher.    When  Informed  that  the  teacher  had ^eft  for 
the  day*  he  caked  to  uae  the  reatroom.    The  victim  accommodat;ed  him  by 
unlocking  the  mea*a  reatroom  whereupon  ahe  waa  aubjected  to  levd  aex 
practlcea  and  raped.  .  '  '  » 

Shoot  Inga         ^         '  .  .,sJ 

In  KarcH  1975 »  a  Cooper  High  School  atudent  waa  ahbt  after  leaving 

c 

tlup  achool  bua.    An  argument  had  taken  placei  on  the^bua  between  thie  Victim 
and  another  atudent  while  the  bua  waa  tfn  route ^ to  Cooper  High  School,  Upon 
leaving  the  bua»  .\he  aaaallant  pulled  a* weapon  from  hla  pocket  and  ahot  the 
victim  one  time.    The  vl|:tim  tubeequently  d^ed  of  the  gunahot  wound, 

-  Membera  of  a  youth  gang  fired  a* ahot  into  a  claaarobm  which  w«a  occupied 
by  atudents  and  teacher,    Suapecta  later ^opened  fire  on  paaalng  vehlclea  in 
which  alleged  membera  of  another  gang  were  riding,  hitting  one  of  the  youtha 

in  the  left  ahoulder.    Other  round a  were  fired  hitting  the  ground  in  )^ront 
of  victims  and  the  fence  behind  them. 
Shoot InRr-tfecke  High  School 

Aa  a  result  of  *verbal  conf  rontatlona  between  memt^era  of  tvo  youth  ganga,  ' 
the  "Crlpa"  and  the  "Park  Boya",  ahot a  were  fired.    Juvenllea  In  the  vicinity 
were  injured  by  gun  fire,  "  , 

Knjvings  ^ 

«  At  a  result  of  an  altercation  between  studm^ta  waiting  in  adjoining 
lunch  llnea  in  front  of  the  cafeteria,  two  atudtenta -received  jcnlfe  wounds 
inflicted  by  snother  student  with  a  2-1/2"  psrlng  knife. 

-  Two  male^Juitior  high  schoojl  student  gang  members  wer^  stabbed  as  a 
reault^f  an  altercation  on  the  school  grounda  at  Markham  Junior  High. 

*^  . 

-  The  school  custodian  at*  sn  elemetitary  achool,  aa  a  consequence  of 

\      .  , 
1^)5 
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his  request  *o  upiuthorized  persons  to  leave  the  caopus,  was  attacked,  ieaten 

up,  "and  stabbed  in  the  back  five,  tiaes  with  an  Ice  pick. 

Hurder— Kennedy  Hlyh  School  Student 

Villiaa  Litten»  student  at  Kennedy  High  School,  died  orv  March  18,  1975,  ' 

ivdm  aultlple  gunshot  wounds  received  on  March  10,  1975.    The  victim,  while 

working  at  a  ^as  station,  vas  approached  by  two  sales  and  two  feoales  who 

took  money  froa  hla,  forced  hia  Into  *  vehicle,  transported  hla  to  a  location* 

not  far  fron  the  gas  station,  pushed  hla  "^roo  the  vehicle,  arfd  shot  hla  five 

tiaesi    The  prlaary  suspect,  age  17,  was  a.  student  at  S^lipar  High  "School.  The 

♦accomplices,  a  school  dropout >  age  IT^  and  two  girls,  age  15,  enrolled  at 

Horthrldge  and  Sun^Valley  Junior  High  Schools. 

As  stated  above,  these  are  examples  of  traumatic  incidents  wjilch.have 

■  t 

been  occur Ing  at  an  accelerating  rate  within  our  schools.    The  Impact  upon  ^ 
students  and  staff  morale  is  devastating.  v 


./ 
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hit  raqueac  Co  unauthorlted  paraona  to  le*ve  th«  c««pu«,  w««  attacked,- b*«ten 
up»  atad  acabbed  in  tha  back  flva  tlaea  with  an  ice  pick,  •  . 

Murder>ir Kennedy  HIrH  School  Student  ' 

Ullllam  Lltten,  atudent  at  Kennedy  High  School,  dl«d  on  March  18,  1975.  • 
iTom  aultlpla  gunahot  wounda  received  on  March  10,  1975,    Tha  vlctla,  whlU 
working  at  a  gaa  atatlon,ywaa  approached  by  two  ttalea  and  two  fcsalea  who 
toot  Boney  fro«  hln,  forced  him  Into  a  vehicle,  transported  hl«  to  m  location 
not  far  fro«  tha  gaa  atatlon,  puahed  hln  froo  the  vehicle,  and  ahot  hla  five 
^  tinea.    The  prlnary  auapect,  age  tT^w  •  atudent  at  Sylsar  Hlgh  'Schpol.  The 
acco«pllcea,  a  achool  dropouts  age  17 »  and  two  girla^  age  15,  entblled  at 
^rthrldge  and  Sun  Valley  Junior  High  Schoola. 

Aa  atated  above,  theae  are  example  a  of  traumatic  Inclde^a  which  .have 
been  occurlng  at  an  accelerating  rate  within  our  schoola.  Tlys  inpact  upon 
atudents  and  st^ff  morale  Is  "(fevastatlng. 


/  ■  v 
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>,  RELATIED  COSTS 


-  Annual  Security  Section  Budget  3.5  Billion  , 

'  Federal  funda  (CETA)  1.5  alUlon 

'^•a  and  daaage  to  property  3.6  ■llllon 

(Increaalns  at  the  rate  of  5%  e  year  for  the  peet  ten  yeere) 


XneUlletlon  of  Intruelon  el^nie       2.  allllon 

Itev  conetructlon  end  addiltional  T 

intrueion  eler«e  1.  ■illlon 


The  echool  dletrlct  budgete  funde  to  provide  relabureteent,  up 
to  $300.00,  ^  employeee  for  pereonal  property  damased  or  etolen 
(furlng  'the  courao  of  their  dutlee.    The  amount  propoeed  for  thie 
Itoi  in  next  yeer*e  budget  la  $103,279. 
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10  -  15X  of  lost  tine  Injuriea  U«c  year  were  due  to  assault 
and/or  battery. 

The  Security  Section's  March*  1^5,  report  of  Crimea  of  Assault 
Batjtery  rcv^'al:  ^  .  '  * 

Year  to  Date  Last  Year 

Student  va.  Faculty*  -  no  veapon  98  50 

Student  v«.  Faculty    -  no  fire#ra  3  3 

Student  vs.  Faculty    '  knife  16  6 

Student  vs.  Faculty    -  Other  52  52 

Student  vs.^Peace  Officer  -  any  neans  94  49 

^Faculty  acans^both  classified  aid  certificated 
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CONCLUSION 

The  fear  of  violence,  both  phylilcal  and  psychological,  la  reflected  in 
students '  inability  to  concentrate  on  claGoroom  activities  due  to  apjprehension 
and  anxieties  regarding  incidents  which  have  and  may  take  place  in  the 
^halla,  on  the  canpiis,  and  to  and  from  school. 

Teajchers  nu^t  york  behind  locked  classroom  doora  for  fear  of  intruders. 
They  are  intinidatcd  by  atudenta  in* and  Out  of  the  claaaroom.    They  risk 
•oleatation  in  buildjings  and  In  going  to  and  from  the  parking  lot.  These 
constraints  make  it  extrcis^ly^ d iff icult  to  get  teasers  to  accept  aaaignments 
to  inner-city  schools. 

Administrators  are  compelled  to  spend  a  diaproportlonate  amount  of 
their  time  "keeping  the  lid  on"— at  the  expenae  of  .the  educational  program. 

It  becomea  incrcaaingly  evident  that  the  violence  and  vandalism  taking 
place  in  our  urban  schools  will  continue,  expanding  at  a  rate  which  can  only 
be  described  as  catastrophic.  t 

This  escalation  which  could  be  viewed  as  analogous  to  the  spread  of  a 
destroying  cancer  must  be  stopped  before  It  becomes  terininal. 

Aa  we  know  at  this  tixne»  there  is  no  one  cure  for  all  cancer;  similarly, 
there  is  no^^one  cure  for  these  kinds  of  violent  and  destructive  4c ts. 

.        -  '  .  (  ' 

However,  ^ust  as  the  medical  professional  applies  many  forma  of  treatment 
in  its  attempt  to  arrest  and  „cure  a  cancerous  growtfT^  so  must 'we  'tot>  use  many 
treatment  methods  in  our  attempt  to  arrest  and  cure  the  spt?^ad  of  violence 
and  destruction  by  Juveniles  today.  4 

Much  of  what  we  are  doing  today  is  in  the  form  of  quick  and  temporary 
repairing  of  the  "dikes"  which  ve  have  built  out  of  necessity  In  our  early 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  rising  youth  delinq^an!^y . 
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Ifforta  in  this  sret  Muit  be  continued  and  even  added  to  while  additional 
and  "or*  long  l*»t  lag  Approechca  ere  developed  And  expanded ♦ 

There  ia  a  teaptation  to  auggest  that  the  "trouble  ■akcr"  and  the  "non- 
Intereeted  etudent'*  ahould  be  pernitted  or  forced  to  leave  achobl  rat^r  than 
Uttate  their  tiaa  and  the  tine  of  intereated  atudenta.    However,  aince  no  agency 
la  prepared  to  teka  the  reaponaibility  for  thoae  releaaed,  the  public  schooli 
are  forced  to  develop  a  poaitive  environment  to  promote  eel f -worth,  create 
enriching  experiencea,  eacabliah  diagnoatic  techniquea,  offer  cpmprehenaive 
counaeling  and  guidance  servicea,  provide  individualized  and  remedial 
inatmccion,  and  furnish  alternative  programa. 

The  challenge  we  face  ia,  eaaentially.  Chat  of  providing  meaningful 

educational  programs  to  atudenta  who  come  from  homes  in  which  there  ia 

i  ■  ■ 

4inenployment,  a  high  rate  of  tranaciency,  little  or^no  outside  eupport  and 
additionally  find  themselves  in  an  environmental  milieu  of  gang  violence, 
intimidation,  extortion,  narcotics,  and  intruders  on  school  campuses.  The 
wonder,  ia  that  boys  ai^d  girls  ai*e  able  to  function  with  any  degree  of 
normelc^- under  the»e_  conditions.  # 

CoDtinuedr support  for  existing  programs  is  Imperative.    We  cannot 
allow  the  dikes  which  are  holding  the  tide  back  to  be  erodid  away  because 
of  our  indifference  orVlack  of  information  with  respect  to  the  criiical 
nature  of  prea en t  conditions. 

Support  must  be  found  to  allow  for ^ the  expansion  of  programs, for 
divergent  youth  that "have  proven  successful.    Experimentation  must  continue 
with  reapect  to  the  development  of  new  programs  or  the  escalation  of  youthful 
violence  and  destruction  will  reach  proportion!  which  this  nation  can  ill 
afford. 
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Exhibit 'no.  1 

GANGS 

AROUND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ^ 

SCHOOL 

•  • 

GANG  *    .        '  M 

SIZE 

Balmont  "*  ^ 

Dogtown 
Alpine 

Temple  Straet  / 
Diamond a 

Weatalde    18th  St. 
Frogtown 
Clantona,  '   ^  , 
Vlklnga 

30 
50 

150/200 

100/125 

200/300 

50/75 

150/200 

50 

Lincoln 

1 

Dogtown 
Clover. 
Cypreaa  Park 
l^ppy  Valley 
Eaat  18th  Street 

30 
150 
75  * 
54 
400 

Wilton 

(faw). Happy  Valley 
Eaat  18th  Straet  -  ' 

54 
400 

Roosevelt 
• 

PrJ,raero  Plata' 
Cuatro  Plata 

Vibrio  ^Nuevo 
White  Fence 
East  Side  3rd* a 
Hoyo  Soto  ^ 

100  ' 

100 

50 

45 

50 

30 

Marshall 

Frogtown 
Rebels 

50/75 
50/75 

Banning 

Harbor  City 
Harpys 

150 

200/300 

San  Pfdro 

Wllma'o 

i 

Locke 

Denver  Laners 
fiounty  Hunters 
Flgueroa  Boys 

30 
30 

? 

Crlpa 
rark  Boys 

U..  :  

400/lOCO 
20 

I 
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GANGS  AROUND  SENIOR  in GH  SCHOOLS  CONTINUEO 


SCHOOL 

GANG 

t 

SIZE 

Frenont 

Crlpa 
WaUnutp 

600/1000 
30 

J«ffsraon 

Puebloa 
(few)  Vlklngi 

30 
50 

Jordan 

lUC  Pack 

Bounty  Huntera  • 
4-5-6 

30 
30 
20 

Cx'enthBv 

Van  Brltaa 
Extermlnatora 

500 
50 

Kanuel 

Extermlnatora 
Van  Brlma 

,  50 
500 

Venice  * 

Loa  Santoa 

70/100 

Hollywood 

Rebels 

50/75 

San  Fernando               -  | 

Brand  Ford  Park 
«  Indickaa 

New  Revlvala  ^ 

The  Group 

New  Generation 

y  75 

50 
30 
75 
50 

t . 
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Exhibit  No.  2 


ACTIVITY  INDEX  AND  COMPARISON 


ACTIVITY 

1973-74 

'  1972-73 

1971-72 

CASES  REPORTED 
AND  INVESTIGATED 

•10,085 

7,813 

CASES  CLEARED 

3,025 

2,646^ 

2,156  ^ 

APPREHENSIONS 

*  6,52fl 

4,823 

3,361 

REPORTED  INCIDENTS  BY  TYPE 

1973-74  1972-73 

Robbery 

AsMult  Battery 
Sex  Offenses 
Burglary 
Theft 

Malicious  Mischief 
Arson 

All  Narcotics 
Loitering  Trespass 
Total 


Handgun  In  Locker  or  Vehicle  on  Campus 

Shotgun  or  Rifle  in  Locker  or  Vehicle  on  Campus 

Hindgun  on  Person  (On  Campus)  Concealed 

Shotgun  or  Rifle  on  Person  (Concealed)  on  Campus 

Handgun  Displayed  on  Campus  (Threatening) 

Shotgun. or  Rifle  on  Campus  Displayed  (Threatening) 

Firearm  Discharged  on  Campus  (No  Injury) 

Firearm  Discharged  on  Campus  (Non~Fatal  Injury) 

Firearm  Discharged  on|  Campus  (Fatal  Injury) 

Incident  Involving  Firearm (s)  School  Related,  Occured  Off  Campus 
Total 


I 

FIREARMS  ACTIVITY 


410 

314 

.  893 

558 

86 

53 

4,185 

3,881 

1,776 

'  970 

1,275 

9A3 

113 

U2 

745 

518 

602  ' 

454 

10,085 

7,813 

6  2 

1  2 

64  ^2  ^ 

14  6 
49  9 

15  3 
6  1 

32  *  17 

1  0 

_22  12 

220  94 


KNIVES  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS  ACTIVITY 

♦  Knife  In  Locker  or  Vehicle  on  Campus  19  7 

Other  Weapons  in  Locker  or  Vehicle  on  Campus  >      2  2 

Knife  on  Person  on  Campus  (Concealed)      ^  67  32 

Other  Weapons  on  Person  (Concealed)  on  Campus  6  1 

Knife  Displayed  on  Campus  (Threatening)  /25  10 

Other  Weapons  Displayed  on  Campus  (Threatening)  |             i.'        5  1 

Assault  with  Weapon  on  Campus  (No  Injury)  .19  ■  ^ 

Assault  with  Weapon  on  Campus  (Non-fatal  Injury)  1^  2 

Assault  with  Weapon  on  Campus  (Fatal  Injury)  •      ^  ^ 

Incident  Involving  Weapon (s)  School  Related.  Occurred  Off  Campus       -12  -i 

I  to/  '  J 

Total 
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Los  Angeles  City' Unified  School  District 

AMcmimuTivB  Omcw  410  Nparu  G«an»  Avxiiut.  Um  ANCStu;6a:kroltkU  90012 
TnJVHOifK;  (S13)  MYMOfiCNUiLiNO  Aooaeu:  Box  3307.  Los  Anckles.  CAuroRNiA  00051 

.625-6601 


WitUAIfsJ.  JOHNITON 

MMBS  ■:  TAYVOX 
lEIUIV  r.  UALVIASON 


Octbber  3,  1975 


Honorable  Birch  Bayh 
United  States  Senator 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Re:    Subconmittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency—ileariiigs 
on  School  Violence  and  Vandalism 


Dear  Seaa^or  Bayh: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  dated, ^tember  8<  197%  requesting 
responses  to  five  questions  which  are  supplemental  to  my  testimony  before 
the  Subcotnmittee.  * 

Those  questions,  and  my  responses,  are  as  follows: 

Question:    "1.     In  your  testimony  you  stated  that  most  of  the  violence 
In  Los  Angeles  Schools  is  created  by  outsiders  and 
intruders.    Are  substantial  numbers  of  intruders 
former  students,  who  are  truants,  dropouts,  or  have^^ 
been  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  school  system?" 

Yes,  although  these  former  students  are  not  necessarily 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  -^District.    Many  are 
from  Compton,  Long  Beach,  Inglewood  aij^  other  nea|:by 
districts.    Further,  many  of  the  persons  ^.nwlved  in 
violence  are  still  enrolled  in  other  school/districts .  * 

»'2.  '  Would  yop  think  alternative  or  suppletoental  school  • 
programs  designed  to  keep  truants  or/youngsters 
with  less  serious  disciplinary  problems  off  the 
streets  and  in  an  educational  setting  would  be 
helpful^in  reducing  problems  caused  by  o^ts^dfers? 

Yes.    For  many  young  people  the  educa6l<yial  program  will 
be  successful  only  If  it  jmcludes  Ingredients  that  ^ 
"alternative  .or  supplemented  school  programs"  sufegest:, 

1.    Establishment  of  a  small  ratio  between  jrt he  student 
and  adults  working  in  the  program. 


Answer : 


Question: 


Answer : 
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2.  Development  of  a  thorough  in-service  training 
program  for  staff.  •  • 

3.  Individualization  of  stildent  instruction.  {.  . 

4.  Organiffation  of  immediate  referral  services  to 
appropriate  agencies. 

5«    FlexibilUty ~in  administrative  procedures  and  organization 

6.    Selection  of  the  most  skilled  staff  available. 

Examples  of  pilot  programs  currently  in  operation  that 
meet  some  of  these  criteria  are  described  in  'the'  answer    ^  . 
to  question  5. 


V 


Costs  to  the  district  for  programs  that  serve  as  an 
alternative  or  supplemented  school  prograiti9  tend  to 
be  a  major  deterrent  in  implementation. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Probation  Department  tend  to  place  in  perspective 
the  expense  to  the  public  when  schools  are  not  able 
to  help  young  people.     The- following  are  per  studei 
costs: 

Opportunity  Class  (regular  school)  $  1,212(0.00 

Opportunity  School  Placement  $  2yB00,00 

Detention  in  Boys*  Camps  $10,494.00 
Detention,  McLaren  Hall  $(13,970.00 
Detection,  Juvenile  Hall  /$15,356.00 
Los  Palmas  School  fpr  pirls  /  $21,590.00 

Cost  of  Probation  Investigation  and 
Supervisipn  per  case  per  year  /  $11,000.00 

In  your  testimony  you  indicated  that  much  of  the 
»       l)urglary  on  sehool  property  is  carried  out  by 
gangs.     Is  it  possible  to  determine  whether-  the 
property  stolen  by  these  gangs  is  for  their  own 
use  or  is  the  property  stolen  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  resale  to  their  parties?" 

Many  bur  glair  ies  are  committed  by  gang  members,  but  not 
J  necessarily  by  the  gang  itself  as  a  part  of  the  gangj 
activity. 

While  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  stolen  property 
is  ever  recovered,  our  investigations  show  that  most  of 
*the  property  taken  in  burglaries  is  for  personal  gain 
through  resale. 
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Question:    "A.    Do  you  have  any  indication  of . an  organized  crime 
element,  other  than  these  youthful  gangs,  that 
might  be  involved  in  the  theft,  receipt  or  resale 
.  of  school  property?" 

I Answer:  *    No,    There  is  nothing  at  the  present  time  which  suggests  . 

th^t  criminal  activities  associated  with  schools  in  the  Isos 
Angeles  area  are  in  any  way  connected  with  an  organized 
crime  element.  , 

Question:     '*^5J     tn  your  testimony  you  made  mention  "of  severiil 

programs  instituted  by  your  school  system  which  seems 
to  have  been  successful  in  confronting  and  reducing 
the  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  schools. 
Could.you  provide  t)s  with  some  additional  information  « 
on  ^he  types  of  programs  you  referred  to?"  * 

Answer:        One  of*the  major  goals' of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  is  to> meet  the* individual  needs  of  students. 
Programs  , developed  specifically  for  divergent  youth  are: 
(Examples)  _  ^ 

1.  ON  SITE  OPPORTUNITY  CLASSES     •  .   /  * 
"    "  ■    .       ■                        .                               '                  .    *    -  ■» 

•  a..    Brief  description:  v 

•Provide  a  Specl|iliae4  guidance  and  instVuCtional 
program  for  thSsse  pupils  unable  to  succeed  in 
*  regular  school  program  and  for  those  whose  behavior 

.interferes  with  Success  of  others. 

b.    Target  population  '  ^ 

-Maximum  enrollment  of  12  pupils  per  class  with 
intent  of  modifying  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns- 
to  permit  return  to  regular  clas'sroom. 

2.  OFF  SITE  CLASSROOMS  (COMMUNITY  CENTERED  CLASSROOMS) 

a.  Brief  description 

r  Small  "store-front"  schools  for  students  ineligible 

for  regular  school  programs.    Focus  in  on  utilization 
of  community  and  district  Tesources  to  provide 
necessary  educational  and  rehabilitative  services. 

b.  Target  population 

Maximum  enrollment  of  10  per  class  with  education^  " 
aides  and  support  service  personnel  assigned^  to 
each  classroom,   j Program  serves  students  who  have 
been  excelled  or recommended  for  expulsion;  or  those 
*  having  no  oth'er  feasible  educational  option.' 


•  J 
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OPPORTUNtTY  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS, 

a.  Brief  description 

Special  small  enrollment  schools  to  meet  needs  of  • 
students  with  severe  attendance  and/or  behavior 
problems. 

b .  Target  population  ^ 
The  most  divergent;  secondary  students  who  have  not 
been  expelled  and  other  remedial  efforts  have  been, 
unsi^ccessful . 

VANDALISM  REDUCTION  PROGRAM 

a.  o.  Brief  description       *-  ■ 

Student  committees  employed  by  the  district  working 
to  create  community  and/ student  awareness  of  school 
vandalism  and < to  reduce  incidence  of  vandalism  in-' 
target  areas. 

b.  Target  population  ' 
Student  committees  employed  15  hours  weekly , /wo rliing^^-^ 
in  three  high  vandalism  areas.  /  > 

SATELLITE  SCHOOL-WITHIN-A-SCHOOL  PROGRAM,  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

a.  Brief  description 

Similar  to  an  opportunity  class  but  has  different 
hours  of  operation.     Schedule  removes'  pupil  from 
school  during  times  of  extreme  pressure. 

b.  Target  population  I 
Maximum  enrollment  is  20  and  serves  as  an  alternative 
to  suspension  or  transfer  out  of  home  school. 

OPERATION  STAY-IN-SCHOOL  -  ^ 

a.  Brief  description 

'  ^  truancy  reduction  program.     Students  out  of  school 
and  away  from  home  during  schoo^  hours  are  questioned 
by  police  officers  and,  if  truant ,  delivered  to  Reception 
Centers  staffed  by  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
personnel.     Students  are  counseled  and  parents  are 
contacted  and  follow-up  services  throughout  the  school 
year  are*  arranged . 

b.  Target  population 
Truant  students. 
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A  summary  of  all  programs  for  divergent  youth  currently  In 
operation  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  is 
included  in  the  attachments, 

Ve  Kopp  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of  assistance  to  you.  Please  let  me  know 
if  we  may  provide  any  further  information..  . 

Sinp^ely, 

Jerry  F.  HaMretson       ,  '■■ 
Associate  /  Superintendent 

JFH:ya    '  .    ^  "    '  ' 

Attach.  *  ^ 

\       , .  '     ■■■■  ■  .       .  • 

cc:    Dr.  Johnston 

^  Mr.  Taylor  •      •  . 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  DIVERQ^NT  YOUTH  • 
LOS  ANGEL|S  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

*    Hay,  1975  ^\ 

i.     DIRECT  SERVICES  TO  YOUra,  NOT  SPBClFjfCALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  DIVERGENT  YOUTH. 


Local  School  Couniel'ng  Prograina 


1,12    Diagnoittc  Learning  Centera.  ♦ 

•1,13    Agency-School  Group  Counaeling  Program 

l.l^  ^outii  iJervices 

l.r>  -  \o\x.K.\\  Opportunltlea  Unlimited  > 

•  *        'Ca.ional  Program  Options  '  .  . 

'.2t     Regional  Occupational  Center?! 
y^/nl    A.lter native  ScHooU     ^  ' 

%23  .  Froject  ,  Fuflougi       \  ,  \ 

1  Co-TTunlt'^  Adul^  School  '  . 

1,25    Opportuh  Uy  T/ansfcr 
^  l,2.t     Pernr't  W  :|th  Ti^n^por  ta t ;  on  (BT) 

Uf*?     Auv  aetpenil  Ser    ce  Center 

.2  ;*'«  Pay  Adult  Bentecs  .  .  ^ 

1,2'     Part-t  ne  Ko«rans  at  Ret^ular  School  Slteis 

\\  ^  '  « 

^  ,1 

1,2^1    WorW  Expert  ence 

'  1,2^2    Politl|e  Role  ^n  Governnent 

^^•^3    Voutlhand  tije  Law  -  • 

1,2''A    Youth|iand  the  Adn  nlstrat'on  of  Justice 

SiJJ    rcrs  AND  PROGlUlIS  SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  DIVERGENT  YOUTH, 

I ,  I    SupiJ  XL. SuppIeneiAtary  Services 

.    I      '  ^  ^ P'^nsatory  £d|i|cation  Counseling 

'  ulenenLary  Referral  Project 

2,1      Anti-Sa^  Destrllctlon  Pi'Ografn  , 

'  '  ■       •  ..  ■■        J  ' 
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.     '  2,IA   Ci^p^3  Safety  Advisors  .        .  •  ' 

•  «  *  '  1 

2,15  ■  Project  Outreach  * 

I  , 

^         2vl6   CosKunity  Resource  Center 
^-      2.17    >fe3lected  &  Delinquent  Project  '  ^ 

2,13'  Services  Rclsted  ta  Expulsion  Proceedings  ^ 
2,181    Ares  Expulsion  tievlev:  Corolntee*  (ERC) 
2,132  I  Ares.  Reins  tster!ent_ Review  Corsnittefes 
2.2    .>.nno.t  snd  Suopl^nr.rv  Service.  np.r.ted  tn  CoalUton  with  Ot^her  A^encieg  . 
2,21    Restnsven        •  ^ 
2;22    Operation  Stsy-In-School     '    .  -  ^ 
'  2/23  '  Coirtunity  Dsy  Opter  •    '  -      '  .  ^     •  -  4  * 

2  It*    SARB  (School  Attea'ane*  Revte'J  Bosrd)  /* 

2  3    £duest:onal  Program  Oot<ons  .  , 

•   .   .  ^  . 

2  31    Contlnustion  E<3ucst»-on       .  t)  ' 

*  .  •  ii       •  .  •  ^ 

»         2.311'  Snail- Continuation  School  ^  •  ' 

2,312    Metropolitan  His'i  3c-iool 
"     2,3)3    Central  Hls"i  School  "         ,     '  , 

'  2.3 lA    Continuation  Classes  '  '  .  ♦ 

-  2.32    Opportunity  Prograns      *  ,  ^  . 

2.33    CA.^  ^Concentrated  Approach *to  deduce  Delinrucncy)  *   .  . 

2,3c  ■Co:r.unU:'y  Centered  Classroon  (Trl-C)  ^«  . 

'  ^^^^^^^^  **•  '^'^'S^ilk^'^' 

'    •    ^      ^    2,35  Area  C  Corr-.unlty  Counseling  .Center        ;       ^  .  ^"^^^ 

*  ^      ' '  '  '         '    '      .  '  j  .  . 

'2,3:  Ciay  Junior  H"igri 'Satellite  School         ^    f  '  . 

2,37    popo':tunlty,Sc'*ool    •    /"  •  ' 

■  3,  AputT-sfuDEKT-'^Jj^siiAfiVc:  progra;:s\  -  "  •  *  ^'^C 

3.!x    ^VandaKsT^  Reduction  Comittet  '    .  . 

)         -  programs' FOR  'helping*  PERSONNEL^TO  It  MORE  SUCC^SFm:^ IN  WORKING  WHH  ♦  Z 

'  DiVERCENt  Y^O^     .  .|  •  .     ,         .      -  ^  •  ^CJ. 
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.  Canpus  Safety  Advisors 
2,15    Project  Outfesch 
2;  16    Conpnunlty  Resource  Center 
2^17'  Negirctad  &  Delinquent  Project 
2  18    Services  Related  to.  Expulsion  l»r^ceedlngs 

2  181    Ares  Exi^iilslon  Review  ComOttees  (ERC) 
^  2,132  Urea  Riinstatenent  Review  Corstilttees 


2,2    Support  and 


SuoDlen>entarv  Si^rvtces  Qper^t^i^d  In  Coalition  with  Ot^t^ar  ARencUi 


•  \ 


2.21    rtest'naven  ■ 

2;22    Operation  Stay-in-School  -  »  ^ 

2.23  CorTiunity  Day  Center  ,  ^ 

2.24  -SARB  <Sc*iool  Atten'ance  Revlev  Board) 

2.3    E^ueatonal  Program  Potions  .  ^ 

2.31  Cont  inuation  Ec'Ucatlon  •  .  ■ 

2.311  Snail  Continuation  Sc'iopl 

2.312  Metropolitan  Hrs'i  Scnool  ^ 
2.3*1 3    Central/!  5'^  School 

2.31A    Continuation  Classes 

2.32  Opportunlcy  Prograns 

2.33  CARD  (concentrated  Approich  to  Reduce  Delinruency) 

2.34  Corrur.lty^Cencered  Classroo;^  (Tri-C) 
2, 3 J  Area  C  CorT^unity  Counseling  Center 
2.3    Clay  Junior  Hign  Satellite  Sc xool 
2,3?    Oopo.tunlty  School 

/iDULT-STUD2KT  C0OP2UATIVE  PROQBAJ^ 
l\\      Vap':'aI'S-^  Rcduct^'on  Comrlttee 

tROGRAMS  FOR  HELPING  PERSONNEL  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  WORKING  WITH 
DIVERGENT  YOUTH 

1    <^inpor :  Serv'  cog       v  .  j 
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-3-  , 
6    4,n    Juvenile  Court  Liilson  SpecliUft 

A,  12    CoiTwunlty  Relitlont  Crlstf  Teitnt 
•»     '».2    In-Strvice  Prot^rama  'V 

4.21  Human  Developin^t  Trilnlng  ' 

A. 22    Team  Staff  Development 

A, 23    Juvenile  Juatlce  Ad  Hoc  -Comlttee 

4,2A    In-aervtce  Training  of  Secondary  Admtnlatratora 

A, 25    Drug  Abuae  Group  CounaeUng  tratnlns 
5.     PROGRAMS  FOR  INVOLVING  PARENTS  IN  WRKING  \nXH  DIVERGENT  XOUTH 

5.1  United  Parenta  Protect  Our  School  Program 

5.2  Experlnental  Parent  Education  Program,  for  Parenta  of  Troubled  Youth' 
>;    PROGRAftS  BEING  DEVELOPED  TO  BETTER  SERVE  NEEDS  OF  DiyERGENT  YOUTH 

o.l    Community  Dlveraion  Pro^ecta  (all  awaiting  .fJndlnB^ 

L 

3,11  Pi-oject  Heavy  (Human  Efforta  Aimed  at  Vitalizing  Youth) 

,12  Project  Heavy  Gang  Consort iur;" 

'),T3  J^DE  (Juvenile.  Asa  la  tance  Diversioti  Program) 

#    0,1A  Centlnela  Valley  Juvenile  Diversion  Program 

V,  15  South  Bay  J  u|en  lie -Dive  ration  Pro*;ram 

i' ,  Tj  Long  Beach  -  San  Pedro  -  \Hlmihgton  Diversion  Program 

.It  Compton-Carson  Di'versioij  Projram         .  '  ^ 

.2    RESCUE  (Rehabilitative  Efiovt^  Tirough  School'-CoiiJjiuitlty, Understanding 
&  Encouragement 

',3    Pi  oip'^t  J03S  (job  Oppor tuni  t^es"  to  BuUd  S';ills)  ^ 

',A    CARES  (Ci''ld-A  de  Resources    n  Early  Schooling) 

'^5    Veri  ce  Del  nnucncy  Intervention  and  Prevention  Program  • 
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Seiuitor  IUyii.  In  your  to.s1il4i%iy,  yo\\  allude  to  several  alarming 
Instaiftes  of  ra^)ev  (lesci  ibinjii:  the  s])ecific  cirouinstajioesi.  Were  those 
acts 'j^erfornied  Hy  intnulers  iutQ^^^^^^^  ^  f 

•  Dr.  H.vi.V'KRsoN.  Yes,  sir.  ^These  were  young  adiilts,  hot  our  stu- 
dents, and,  as  T  said,  L  believ-e  fliey  see  the  schopVas  an  open  target. 
We  will  have  an  elementary  school  site  of,  perhaps,  seven  acres  and, 
perhaps,  the  school  has  gi;owu'V  |Jiat  we  hare  moved  a  few  bunga- 
lows onto*  the  site,  and  those'^ bungalows  are  separated  by  soi^^^ 
yards  from  the  mam  buihling.  So,  the  tea^^lier  is  there.  The  bungaV 
low  is  nonually  near  a  fence  so  we*do  not  have  the  play  area  clut-^ 
tered  with  bungalows  ,^ind,  c^lassically,  what  happens  is  someone  goes 
over  or. through  the ''tence.^  He  goes  into  the  clas&room;  maybe,  his 
mtention  is  to  rob,  bu^^  we 'liave  liad  a  number  of  incidents  where- 
one  I  gave  to  the  coinmitt^  in  Hie"  written  testimony  where  a  young 
teacher  was  raped  I'ight  in  the  classroom,  it  was  air  elemental^  school, 
right  in  the  cla^Sioom.  Another  instance  where  she  was  dragged  out 
of  the  classroom  into  the  nearby  boys'  room  and  raped  in  the  boys' 

•  room/ He  took  all  of  her  clothes  and  left  her  nude  in  the  room. 
All  of  thest^)eoi)le  have  been  injured.  We  had  one  just  recently 
that  did  not  culminate  in  rape,  but  the  woman  was  sti^ipped  in 
front  of  the  classroom  and  she  was  batterecf  wifli  a  stapling  machine. 
A^fellow came  into  the  classroom  and  battei'ed  her  about  the  head 
with  a  stapling  machine  and  ripped  her  clothes  off  of  her  in  an  at- 
tempted rape  and  there  was  so  limch  commotion  that  the  adjoining 
bungalows,  one  about  10  yards  away,  heaVd  the  disturbance  and  the 
rape  was  prevented.  But,  those  were  not  all  thig  uncommon. 

Senator  BAYir.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  that  Dr. 
Halverson  described  in  Los  Angeles,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Byrd,  that 

'  you  would  not  take  issue  with  the  assessment  that  was  reported 
earlier  this  year  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  about  the  increasing  dis- 
ciplinary problems  ijv  the  Chicago  schools?  The  survey  pointed  out 
that' teachers  say  their  disciplinai*y  ^)robleins  are  so  severe  that* they 
avoid  taking  action  even  when  one  of  their  children  is  molested 
because  of  fear  for  their  physical  safety.  Apparently,  this  problem 
is  commonplace. 

Can  we  try  to  difl'erentiate  between  those  acts  ofvvandalism  and 
violence  that  involve  .intruders  into  the  school,  andy  those  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  .students  within  the  school?  Listening  to 
you  and-our  previous  witnesses  describe  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  we  might  be  able  to  say  that  while  money  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  it  might  be  a  helpful  resource  by  providing  alarm 
systems  and  hiring  security  guards  to  protect  persons  and  property 
during  and  after  school  hours.  ■ 

Can  we  separate  the  two  acts  of  violence— realizing, 'of  course, 
there  may  be  exceptions? 

Mr.  Bvru).  It  may  be  helpful  as  the  beginning  point -to  divide  it 
that  way,  and  I  guess  there  are  some  specific  problems  with  intruders 
during  the  schooUlay.  Separate  those  problems  from  deahng  with^ 
the  student  body  during  the  schoolday^and  then  the  third  category 
you  would  have  the  outsiders  then  who  come  back  to  the  facility^ 
vandalize  and  burglarize  after  the  school  hours 


Thfe  seciiyitv.  personnel  vTOtild  be  very  lielpful  in  making  the 
facility  secure^froni  intruders  during  the  schoolday.  That,  coupled 
with  other  identification  of  the  student  body,  so  that  the  members^ 
who  belong  eaii  be  distinguished,  from  those  wlio  do  not  belong,  are' 
,helpful  devices  and  additional  funds  could  be  helpful  in  that  regard. 
Senator  Bayh.  Xt  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to  thmk  about,  but 
if  you  could  provide  each  teacher  with  a  button  thjtt  could  be  pushed-— 
an(J  it  became  l^nown  that  t^iey  had  such  devices-^-is  it  libt  possible  that 
there  would  bpjess  incentive  to  potential  assailants?  - 

.     ALTEKNATIVK  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

•  While  most  of  oin-  attention  lias  been  directed  at  the  intruJef, 
could  I  ask  you  gentlejnen  representing  some  of  our  nriajor  school 
s^ystems  to  look  at  w,hat  can  .be  done  tO  expand  the  alternative  edu- 
cational process?  Has  it  been  a  good  investment?  Has  there  be6n 
a  direct  relationship  between  making  altern*ative  educational  ex-, 
periences  available  to  students,  and  a  decrease  in  truapcy  ^nd  violence 
aijid  dropouts  and  vandalism?  Is'there  a  relationship  there? 

Mr,  GiuiJi.  We  find  a  definite  relationship  with  all  of  those 
.  factors  with  our  alternative  programs.  We  have  100  such  programs 
at  the  se'bondary  level,  and  Jhey  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
,  schools  und  the  kids  who  are  at  the  schools,  and  the  abilities  of 
ciertain  teachers  in  those  schools,  .  ^ 

I  think  the  vo-tech  schools  are  a  good  example  of  that,  that  is  an 
alternative  program,  an  alternative  to  a  comprehensive  high  school 
We  have  found  that  attendance,  as  I  said  in  my  testimony,  is  better 
in  vo-tech  schools  than  it  is  in  comprehensive  high  schools. 

Senator  BaYH.  I  had  the  Impression^  from  what  you  and  Mr, 
Byrd  said,  that  attendance  was  not  only  better,  but  markedly  better. 

Mr.  Girui.  Right.  h\  the  academy  program  that  I  described 
earlier,  maybe  it  is  the  way,  we  have  to  go,  btit  if.  a  kid  is  absient 
he  does  . not  .get  paid  and  if  he  wants  to  get  paid,  he  comes  to  school. 
Once  we  have  him  ihere,  then  we  can  train  hitn;  and  the  problems 
within  that  school  are  minimal  when  you  .contipare  them  with  the, 
problems  that  we^  have  at.  somfr  of  .the  high  s(^hools. 

Senator  Bayh.  Have  you  had  any  success  in  any  paiticular  pro-„ 
gram  to  increase  parent  responsibility  and  jparent  awareness  of 
the  t)roblem?  Have  you  tried  anything  within!  your- school  systems 
to  give  parents  either  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  cfv  a-4ciGk'in  the  seat 
of  the  pants? 

.♦Mr.  GiiTLii.  J  do  not  knmv,  at' tjie  secondary  level,  that  we  are 
doing  mucti.  I  know  >ve  are  doing  a  lot  at  the  elementary  level  by 
involving  those  parents  in  tlie  program.  But  X  really  do  not  lAiow 
how  much  Philadelphia  is  doing  at  the  secondary  l^evek 

Mr.  Byrd.  We  have  established  councils  at4.eaclv^f  our  schools, 
elementary'^nd  high  schools,  parent-community  advisory  councils, 
and  we  havq  indicated  that  one  of  the  things  these  cotmcils  should 
concern  themWlvfes  with  is  the  matter  of  discipline  programs  in  the 
school,  the  atmosph€;|'e  conducive  to  learning  in" the  schools  and  to 
invite  their  participation.  '^'^....-^  . 


Now  this  hiis  heightened  tlieir  inteiest  somewhat.  We  are  search- 
ing for  w(iys  to  iiicreasp  t4iat  interest.  * 

Just  recently  I  was  hpproached  by 'a  leader  from  the  community 
who' indicated  that  the  kind  of  involvement  that  was  needed  in  a 
sense  could  iftot  couie  from  the  top  of  the  administrative  structure 
*of  the  school  system  down  but.  it  liad  to  come  from  the  bottom  up. 
And  when  she  \vas  su^jj^estin^  thtit  ,a  great  effort  has  to  be  made 
to  involve  the  school  comnninity,  the  commuiiity  organisations,  the 
churches,  ta  recognize — this  came  about  xxs  we  were  celebrating  the 
achievement  of  a  school  that  had  gotten  a  lot  of  Unfavorable  pub- 
licity in  the  press,  that  had  just  recently  w^on  the  State- high  school 
basketball  championship.  And  as  they,  were  being  applauded  ^ and 
being  recognized  for-ijiis  arhievernent,  it  was  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  be  appTauding  other  kinds  of  things  that  are  done  so  that 
the^kids  do  not  hear *the  negatives  all  the  time,  and^that  we?  can 
combine  the  elements  of  the  parents,'  the  community,  and  the 
chftrches.  Then  maybe  the  parents  would  become  more  aware  and 
the  whole  community  would  become  moi*e  -aware  of  the  problems 
of  the  school,,  and  there  would  be  some  coming  together  to  try  to  at 
least' work  together  towards  a**i^olution  of  the  problem. 
JjfSenatoi- JiAYii.  You^havo^  been- very  patient.  Tlie'subcomrifittee  will 
attempt  to  conduct  on-t he-scene  hearings  to  get  an  even  broader  pic- 
ture of  Uhe  pi'obleni  from  those  not  able  to  be  here  with  us  today.  We 
ntay  be  asking  ^txi  to  cooperate,fui  ther,  and  if  \ve  have  other  ques- 
tions I4iope  we. can  feel  free  to  dire^:*t  theni  to  you  in. writing. 

V  Thank  you  all  very  iruich..  I  salute  you  for  your  "work  and  at* 
tempting  to  (Jo  a  very  tough  job.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to" 
be  very  candid  and  frank  with  us.  We  want  to  help.  We  do  not  want 
to  .create  a  ^sort  of  bureaucratic  mOrass  to  make^your  jobs  more  diffi- 
cult. I^erhaps,  together  we  can  fii)d  a  way  to  assist  your  etforts,  at 
the  local  levels  to  grapple  witl^this  crucial  problem. 

Again',  thank  vou>  .  ' 

Our  next  and  Iftst 'witness  this  morning— ;-which  turned  into  the 
afternoon — is  Mr.  tToseph  Grealy,  who  is  the  presidemt  of  the  Na- 
tional. A3SO'ciation  of  School  Security  Directors,  from  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida.  ' .  . 

Mr.  Grealy,  my  apologies  to  you  and  your  colleagues  for  lihe.  wait. 
I  appreciate  your  patience.*^  I  do  understand  the  problism  so  much 
lietter  that  we  could  have  spent  a  day  with  each  panel,  and  still 
not  explored  aH  of  the  ramifications  of  tlie  problem. 

Would  you  please^jdentify  your  colleagues  for  our  recorder,  and 
then  you  may  proceed  as.  yo\i  so  desire. 

STATEMENT   OF  JOSEPH  I.   GREALY,   PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SCfiOC^L  DlRECTORiS,  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  TIA. 

Mr.^GRKAT.-v^(iha.  my  left  is  Lucius  Burton,  and  he  is  our  chairman 
of  oyry^ublic  Affairs  Committee  of  the  NaSSD  and  he  also  over- 
sees the  security  for  the  school  systeni  of  AleXJtndria,  Virginia. 

And  on  my  riglit  is  Peter  Blauvelt,  and  i\e  is  the  director  of 
security  for  the.  IVince  (xeprges  (bounty  School  System  and  is  also 
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chairman  of  our  niid-Athuitic  chapter  of  our  association,  which, 
takes  in  Washington,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  I 

As  far  as  having  been  delayed,  I  have  been  looking  for  you  ior  D 
years,  and  so  I  did  not  mind  waiting.  And  so  even  though  thelwait 
took  some  time,  it  is  well  wortji  it  and  I  hope  we  can  accomtolish 
'  something  here,  and  sucwed,  and  I-wJll  have  sor.u>  suggestions  1  will 

make  at  tne  end.         .  ,  .  L  „„- 

Mr.  Chliirman,  I  am  heie  today  to  testify  regardmg  crimes  in  our 

.  schools,  criiftes' involving  people,  students,  teachers,  schoQl.;  a^in-' 
isteatois,' and  paient.s,  ciinies  involving  facilities  and  equjpinent 
without  which  the  .school  systems  and  tlieir.-perSonnel  cpnnofl  tunc- 
tion  The  primary  function  of  an  educational  system  is  .to provide 
duality  education.  Howl&ver,  to  ciu  i  y  out  this  functionlhe  safety  and 
security  of  pei-soijnel,  fai^ilities,  and  equipment  must  be  guaranteed.  . 
They  are  not  being  guaranteed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  statistics 
being  compiled  and  the  grim  stories  relating  through  the  ne^ys  media 
each  day  It  is  merely  a  reflection  .of  the  national  crime  picture  as 
.reflected  in  the  uniform  criinp  report  for  the  year  ^^]\m^  °y 
the  FBI.  I  am  siid  to  say  that  a  good  portion  of  thesfe  serious 
crimes  have  taken  place  ri^ht  in  our  schools,  arid  not  iri^any  one 

.  psj,rticular  area,  hut  all  over  the  country— urban,  subutban,  and. 

rural  areas.  •       •    i-    ^   ti  *  •  io7i 

Now  my  as.sociat ion's  studies  and  jjiojections  indicate  that  in 
the  total  money  losses  due  to  burglary,  arson,  vandalism,  And  other 
such  offenses  have  turned  Aharply  upwards  from  the  figure  yoti 
already  have  of  iS.^OO  million,  and  now  have  Soared  to  W'*  million.. 
If  there  are  anv  doubts  of  juvenile  involvement,  1  refer  you  to  your 
.  ijiitial  and  primary  Hnding,  while  considering  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquenov  Act  of  1974,  and  that  was  a  fact  that  juYeniles 
account  for  a)nW  half  of  Hie  arrests  for  senous  crimes  in  the 
.  United  States  today.  Before  last  sununfer  was  over  the  L.aw  tintorce- 
m^nt  Assistsune  Admin istration  had  rai.sed  the  figure  to  over  50 
percent. 

NK.VUI.Y   U    MlUvlON   .Il  VKN'll-KS   NOT   IN    Sl  llOOL 

Where  are  these  ju\^eniles  each  dafy,  including  the  delinquents? 
They  are  in  our  elementaiT  and  secondary  schools.  There  are  nearly 
2  million  sc  hooJage  cbildien  who  are  not  in  school.  Most  of  them 
live  in  large,  cities.  Of  the  students  who  are  attending  classes,  more 
of  them  will  spend  some  portion  'of  theiv  lives  in  a  correctional 
institution  that  tho.se  who-will  atterid  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  A'ou  take  anv  school  day  of  the  year  and  yoU  wiU  hnd 
•13,000  children  of  school  age  in  correctional  institutions  and  &n- 
otlier  100,000  in  jail  or  police  lockups.  .      i  u 

Crime 'and  ^nolence  in  central  city  .scho.ols,  as  you  heard  here 
this  morning,  are  growing  at  unprecedented  rates.  In  the  higher 
schools  of  some  cities,  there  are  literally  thousands  of  students  who 
have  no  interest  in  education,  who  roam  the  corridors,. disrupt  the 
classes,  constantly  lool^  for  trouble  and  fomerit  it. 

What  are  some  of  things  thrtt  our  school  per.sonnel  must  contend 
with? 'Murder  and  da*igerous  weapons?  Yes. 
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Joseph  I.  Grealy  Presents  Display  of  Topical  Weat>ons  Confiscated  in 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Yt)u  can  see  here  on  the  dispjay.  This  is  a  typical  presentation  of 
what  you  could  find  in  any  sfliool  throughout 'the  .  count ry^oday  of 
any  s);2e.  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of^he  things  Qti  here, 
Senator,  if  I  may.  What  we  did  here  for  effect  is  cdllected— I  will 
use  this  as  a  pointer— collected  this  material,  and  this  is  not  any  one 
school  but  it  is  typical  of  what  you  would  find.  I  am' going  to  let 
you  personally  examine  this  in  a  minute,  Sejiator.  In  fact,  I  might  * 
do  it  right  now.  This  is  a  bone  handle  and  the  blade  has  been- in- 
serted in  ther^ .  An^as  you — and  do  not  touch  the  blade  because  it  is 
quite  sharp*  ^  ^  '  , 

Senator  Ba yii.  Where  did  you  obtain  that  ?  .  * 

IVfr.  Gkealy.  That  camfe  from  a  school,  from  a  student  in  a  school. 
Senator  Bayh.  What  are  those  handle-like  affairs? 
Mr.  Grealy.  This  is  an  oriental  weapon.  I  believe  the  actual  name 
i6  mun  chon.  However,  in  our  Qwn  vernacular,  the  kids  picking 
them  up,  they  call  them  chuivkas^, '"anything.  But  chunkas  is  the  name 
they  use  in  our  area  for  this  type  of  weapon  and  it  can  be  used  for 
several  purposes.  You  can  take  a  persop's^  neck  and  break  it.  You  / 
can  use  it  to  hit  with,  knock  somebody  out,  \irhatever  sujjts  thfe  pur- 
pose. And  they  do  have  regular  training  in  how  to  use  tliem.  Thid 
IS  one  style  and  this  is  another  style  here. ,    ,  - 

Senator  Bayh.  Excuse  *me.  I  see  those  small  Saturday  Night 
Specials,  a  razor,  a  switchblade  knife,  even  the  longer  knife,  and 
the  brass  knuckles.  , 
What  are  those,  hypodermic  needles?       ^  .  * 

Mr.  Grealy.  Yes.  • 

Senator  Bayh.  I  can  see  how  they  could  be  easily  concealed  in  a 
*  ^"^hool  room,  but  how  could  you  get  a  irnj,fe  like  that  or  those  chunka  ^ 
 "icks  into  the  school?  • 

.■   207,  .  :'  •  .  '  ■ 
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Mr.  Grbaly.  We  in  o\ir  school  system  took  one  that,  I  guess  woul^ 
1)6  described  as  a  butcher  knife.  Not  a  handle  like  this,  a  regular 
.handle.  .  And  it  was  down  in  the  dre^s  of  a  girl,  inserted  inside  ot 
her  dress  that  she  brought  into  school. 
So  they  find  many  way^  to  secret  them^  j  j 

Si^ator  Bayh.  For  what  purpose  are  th^se  chimka  st^ks  used,  as  de- 
fense? Now  1  wonder  to  what  extent  the  but<?her  kriife  down  the 
blouse  or  the  Saturday  l^Tight  Special  are  used  for  self-defense, 
and  to  what  extent  are  th^y  used  as  atti^ck  weapons?  ^ 
Mr.  Grealy.  a  typical  example,  .speaking  for  my  own  school 
system  and  input  I  get  from  around  the  country,  jrou  will  have  an 
incident  and  the  kid  will  g^  out  to  his  car  and  bring  one  of  4;hem- 
in  to  defend  himself/  lAst  tnonth  in  our  .system  a  boj  went  out 
into  his  car  in  the  -parking  hi  and  got  a  guu  and  brought  it  into  r 
the  school  to  defend  himself  or  to  retaliate  to  someone  that  had 
taken  some  action  against  him.  Quite  a  bit  of  it  is  that. 
Senator  Bayh.  What  is  tliat,  down  at  the  bottom? 

•innovative  multipurpose  wi^/VPONSi:  ^ 

Mr.  Gre^v^y.  This  is  a  self-made  weai^on\W  a  student.  This  is 
where  he  would  hold  it  and  use  It  either  is  sort  of  a  multi- 

purpose weapon.  '        ,  .   V    \  ,  •  i.u 

To  look  at  the  good  side,  they  ate  thinking,  they  are  using  their 
heads,  and  if  we  can  just  get  llieik  in  th^  ri^ht  direction,  we  are 
:  doJftg  something.  But  the  fact  thy  they  caA  mrt.ke  up  some  of  these 

things   .  \  .  1  •  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  It  is  kiiul  of  junCealist^c  to  eipect  to  go  from  making 
fche^e  weapons  to  engineering  a  space  shot  to  Ahe  i^oon. 

Mr.  Grblvwt.  That  is  true.  But  in  additioii  to\this,  this  is  some- 
thing I  tried,  too,  and  the  fellows  here  locally  cooperated  with  me 
to  just  try  to  get  a  variety  of  things  rather  thart  get  a  volun^  of 
things.  I  have  a  couple  of  clippings  I  will  leave  with  you  from 
various  school  systems  where  you  can  see  thfe  extent  (5f -weapons 
tliey'have  collected.  Locallv  here,  the  fellows,  kgain,  to  impress  on 
you  this  situation  and  how  bad  it  is— Mr.  Bu^on  hvivjias  a  liag 
and  this  is  in  a  2- week"  period  in  one '►school  system  stuflt  that  was 
collected.  So  this  is  what  we^  are  talking  about.U 

Mr.  Burton.  These  are  >U  /lisabled.  This  is  a  B-week  period  m  a 
nearby  city,  "         ^  ]_  ■  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  I  suppose  a  teacher  confrontlpd  with  that  toy 
pistol,  which  I  could  tell  by  packing  it  up  was  hot  real,  could  be 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  fear  that  was  previously  described  by  the 
superintendent  from  Los  Angeles.  As  far  as  the  teitclier  is  concerned 
that  toy  pistol  is  as  dangerous  as  if  it  were  a  real  Weapon  nlled  with 
live  ammunition.  ^     1,^.    ^  ^ 

Mr.  Grealy.  Well,  having  been  in  the  FBI  for^  many  years  I 
handled  a  lot  of  cases  where  the  toy  gun  was  what  Was  used  to  rob 
a  bank  and  successfully.  '  _  .       u  u  u 

So  it  is  not  the  weapon;  it  is  what  is  in  the  eyes  of  theH)eho|der 
and  what  they  feel. 
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here  are  just  a»  few  instances  of  some  of  the  thin^  happening 
around  the  country.  Yoxi  will  notice,  as  I  relate,  that  -there  is  no 
one  group  such  as  teachers,  students,  adniinisrra.tors-  concerned. 
Because  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his 
deputy  coming ''out  of  the  admin istratioijt  building  were  killed  lyith 
shotgun  blasts  and  both  of  them  died  as  a- result  of  the  shooting.^ 
As  was  previously  pointed  out  today,  a  principal  in  the  Chicago 
schooL  system  was  shdt  and  killed  by  one  of  his  students.  In  Rich- 
mond, Va.j  a  16~year-old  boy  alid  a  14-year-old,,  girl  .  were  wounded 
t  when  they  ^vere  cauglit  in  the  crossfire  of  a  gun  battle  between  two 
youths  in  a  cor/idor  at  the  Armstrong  High  School.  A  l7-year-oJd 
'  „  honor  student^- 1  preimririg  to  enter  Clai^emont  College  on  a  full 
sch'blarship,  was  attacked^  and  stabbed  to  death  by  a  group  of  six 
yQuths  at  John  Glenn  High  School"  in  Norwalk,  Calif,  Other  stu- 
dents and  school  personnel  came  tc^  the  aid  of  Francisco  Villela 
.  when  they  saw  him  being  beaten* in  front  of  the. school  cafeteria, 
*  *but<»they  were  unable  \o  preyent  his  beingf  knifed  in  the  heart.  He 
was  attacked  during  the  lunch  period  while  on 'his  Way  to  the 
cafeteria.  I^e  attempted  to  ehide  his  attackers  but  was  caught  bef(>re 
hjp  coulcl  get  ,  into  the  cafeterU. .  He  was  a  member  of  the  ^chool 
sbij^l^  team  and  was  scheduled  to  play  that  same  day  of  his  death. 
Aiid      c^^^^      thje^g^me  was  cancelled. 

V0^n(t6r  Bayh.  lATfy  would  a  young  man  like  .that  bfe  attacked? 
'  .si^tr:  -G^  not  know,  because  this  one. I  am  not  personally 

roliited  to;  It  is'^ust  ma'teyial  sent  to  me  from  around  the  country, 
Bjtt  it  .90iild\be  several  reasons.  It  could  just  be  a  ^ang  looking  to 
befet  aip  on  sbi^^ebody.  The  man  frfm  New  York,  of  course,  talking 
tocltes^did  not  rfiayke  me  feel  good.  He  started  out  in  the  south  Bronx 
wliere  all  of  the'gJings  began.  That  is  where  !  was  borrt  and  raised 
so  I  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  Many  times  there  is  just- no 
rhyihe  or  reason'of  why  they  do  things  like  this. 
;  When  I  was  a  kid,  of  coitfse,  running  into  a  gang  of  four  or 
five,  they  had  the  advantage  if  they  could  beat  you  four  or  five  to 
one.  But  one  to  ^ne,  they  would  not  bother  you.  That  could  be  a 
reason.  The  chance  with  odds  are  that  they  cannot  lose. 
* '  In  Atlanta,  tJa.,  a  16-year-old  high  school  student  was  shot  and 
woundedMvhen  youths  in  two  crowded  automobiles' sprayed  ^  riflc^; 
and  pistol  fire  into  a  group  of  students  in  front  of  the  David  T. 
Howard  High  School.  The  other  students  scrambled  for  safety  as 
J  the  shots  tmmdered  against  the  school)  building.  , 

Two  hig|t  school  .students  in  Orange,  Calif.,  were  shot  down  by 
a  cla^mate  who  shot  one  in  the  chest  and  the  other  in  the  buttocks 
with  a  .45  caliber  magnum  revolver.  Anybody  who  is  involA^ed  in 
law^  enforcement  can  give  you  an  idea  of  \vhat  that  type  of  weapon, 
can  do. 

Senator  Bayh".  A  ,45  magnqm  ? 

Mr.  GfiEALY.  Yes.  The  students  were  reportedly  haying  an  ^^j^B 
ihent  when  an  assailant  pulled  a  gun  from  a  Western  holster^^ 
his  shoulder  and  fired  three  shots,  two  of  which  hit  the  two  boys. 
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An^admmstrative  ftssi^^^^^  at  Barberton  High  School  ^."^^^^  ?J 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  wap  shot  and  seriously  Avounded  by  a  l^year-oW 
student  whom  he  was  repriiniinding  f  orvlepeated  absences,  b  rederick 
CreVse  was  in  s^no\\s  condition  as  a  result  of  two  bullet  \^ouncls 

^"orte)diL  in  Dallas,  Tex,  a,  15-year  old  junipr  high  school  student 
lay  jieal^eath  4n  Parkland  Hospital  -after  he  was  stabbed  Mveral 
times  m  the  chest/ A  shopMnstructor  was  clubbed  over  the  head  with 
a  mallet  by  a  a£Vdent.  And  a  student  at  Seqifoia  Middle  School  was 
Stablfed  in  the;4>ack  after  an  argument  in  Ahe  schooPs  playgrdund,  all 

ial  day.  '  c  A  .  ^    \  jt  L 

At  Lockfemigh  SchodVin  Los  Angeled,  gang  warfare  brc^ke  out 
during  afli^jaften>*)on  dance  iiv  the  •  multipurpose  school  buildm& 
Steel  natiija>^;ciqfnibs,  bricks,  concrete  blocks,  walkmg  canes,  and 
sticks  were  useXas^  weapons.  The  fighting  spread  into  the  surround- 
ing community. Avhere  beatings  and  nring  into  homes  and  automobiles 
were  reported/One  death  resulted.  ^ 

Assaults,  ri^pe,s,  and  robfcerjX,  yes.  Three  times  in  oite  semester  a 
teacher  was  laped  on  the  grounds  :of,|L  Houston,  Tq;k.  school,  In 
each  instance  the  intrude!-  who  perpejf ated,  the  violence  was  an  btft- 
'       sider,  a  perispn  who  had  np  business  pn  the  sejiool  grounds.  Jn  Tampa, 
Fla.,  ah  3-|ear-oid  giri  was  luved  away  fromjhe  Bay  Elementary  ' 

*  '   School  ap  assaulted  in  an  orange  grove  nmh  of  Ta^npft-  Two 

months  liter  in  the  same  city,  a  10-year-old  girl  was  attacked  as 
she  stooS^  a€  a  street  corner  waiting  for  th<^  .^chooibiis..,,And  in 
nearby-^ensacola,  a  l5^yeaF^ol4  girl  was  ^bducteSt  at  gunpomt  at  a 
dance  ^l^t  theoPensjcola  High  School  b^  a  man  who  too^  her  to*the 
ya^po|^'p^  and  rUped  he^r.        ^  , 

'    NEITHER  PEHSONNEL  NOR  FACILITIES  SECURE   .     *  ^ 

'       ■  '  ■  •  '  i     '  ' 

Ijl  addition  to  our  primtimy  t;oncern,  tlie  safety  and  security  o^r 
students  and  school  personnel,  it  is  obvious  that  the  safety  of  ^chool 
facilities  is  also  not  bei^  giniranteed.  The  primary^  function  of 
seliool  systems  cannot  be  carried  out  without  it  bein^  insured  that 

tliey  wiil  be  safe  froni  destruction  and  death.^  

r.  Are  school  facilities  and  equipment  being  destroyed^  Yes  they  are, 

*  .   There  is  ar  bright  yellow  cardboard  cWt  near  the  window  of 
;  Marc  Haversbn'^s  classroom  at  the  Mann  School rfchat  t^ars  thejun- 

'  Vikely  inscription;  "Ourgerbil  diary."  Haverson^s  fif^h- graders  used 
it  to  record  the  day-to-day.  activities  of  the -class'  tht-ee  pet  rodents, 
what  they  ate.  how  they  pla^red,  how  much,  they  Ji^i^  grown.  There, 
is^no  entry  for  May  26  of  last  year.  That  is  the  day  the  gerbils  were 
killed.  And  in  a  ^grisly  *  act  of  school  vandalism,  scores  of  ^ts  at 
the  elementary  school  in  Wynnefield,  Pa.  were  klilled  by  vandals 
who  t)roke  into  the  school  over  the' Memorial  Day  weekend.  They 
Idlled  ail  the  schooPpets,  including  gerbi)s,  hamstfers,  goldfish,  and 
birds,  in  more  than  25  of  the  40  classrooms.         /  \  ^ 

SenatorBAYH.  Did  they  determine  who  did  that?  .  j 

Mr.  Grealy.  'I  do  not  know.  This  is  an  article  tba£  was  sent  to  m^l 
I  have  other  articles  here  on  varidaljsm  whieli  you  have  heard  k  Iqt 
about  today.  I' guess  the  one  I  coj^ld  probably  bept  relate  to.you,  |t 
had  the  most  impact  on  me.  ^  ^  ^ 
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I  hay^,  a  daughter  near  Alexa^^^a  who  is  with  me  tod^iy^  my 
daiight^Br^MaryoWe  had  dinner  l(i#night  and  she  was  relating  to 
me,  die  is  a  speech  therapist  in  the  Alexandria  school  system  and 
it  goes  beyond  really  the  act  of  vandalism.  But  I  guess  her  toy 
possession  in  treating  her  students  is  h^r  equipment  where  sHe  re- 
eordS'the  speech  of  the^  children.  And  one  weekend  they  broke  into 
her^  school  and  took  Tier  equipment,  whi^  means  she  was  set  back 
for  6  montljs  before  she  could  get  back^  tO  treating  those  students , 
to  detect  where  was  their  impediment,  ^yhy  could  they  not  speltk. 
And  what  ^hey  do,  ds  you  probably  kriow,\  is ,  they  play  the  tape 
over  and  over  and  listen  so  they  can  det^pt^  where  the  impediment 
is  and  tre.at  it.  Well,  it  was  6  months  before  ^he  was  able  to  leplace 
her  emiipment.  And  she  has  to  look  at  those^  kids  evety  day  knowing 
that  slie  is  not  going  to  help  them /And  mHybe  never  correct  that 
speech  impediment  tnat^  they  have. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  we  had  a  13-yedr-old  boy,  andv\the  police  described 
him  as  screaming  like  a  panther  and  fighting  like  a  tiger,  tind  he  was 
charged  with  six  counts  of  school  burglary  and  one  count  of  arson. 
What  he  did  with  the  arson,  of  course,  he  tried  to  burn  down  one  of 
the  schools  after  he  had  been  in  there  and  he  figured  he  would 
remove  all  of  the  evidence  of  his  fingerprints  froni  which  the  police 
might  be  able  to  locate  him.  ^  \ 

^  .T*    •  ■  '>   ■  ^S..    ,  ^    /  .      .       ■         /  '  ■  , 

ARSON— MOST  PESTnUCTJVE  CRIME  TO  fil^HOOLS 

V  something  that,  has  nbt  been  touched  on'  t^o  much  today, 

^  I  W^uid  like  to  spend  a  little  time  on  that.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
damaging  and  Jisheartisning  crime  occurring  in  our  schools*  Six 
years  agd  there  were  a  total  of  13,200  schooF  fires  that  resulted  in 
dama^eaof  $52  million.  There  were- 20,500  fires  in  1971,  resulting  in 
$87  million  in  damages.  The  past  year  will  easily  be  over  $100  miffioh 
in  cost  and  that  would  provide  a  lot  of  quality  education,  ks  you 
pointed  out  before,  for  a  lot  of  children! 

\Senator  Bayh.  Ejccuse  me,  Mr.  Grealy,  so  we  can  make  certain  we 
know  exactly  what  yo^  are  saying.  Was  th^  $100  millidn  worth  of 
damage  from  the  fires  all  atson -related  or  could  there  have  been  some 
nonarson  invblved?  " 

Mr.  Grealy.  No.  AsJ  point  out,, these  are  all  arson-related  fires. 
Arson  was  definitely  fulesjd  the  ftouse  of  a  fire  Christmas  Eve  which 
caused  $250,000  damage  to  Warrington  Eleiqgntary  School  in  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.  Practically  every  room  on  the  bot*6m  floor  was  destroyed 
<^^using  students  to  go  on  double  se^ions  upon  their,  return  from 
the  Christmas  vacation.  In  the  letter  i^rt,  fike  with  Mary's  class,* 
there  is  the  added  thing  you  have  to  deal  with,  not  only  the  damage 
but  domg  without  the  equipment  and  the  facilities; 

In  my  school  system  we  had      voung  boys  ranging  in  age  from  ' 
6  to  11  They  set  fire  to  the  Deerfield  Park  Elementary  ISdiool  in 
Deerfield  Beach,  Fla.,  causing  $200,000  worth  of  damage.  They  could 
give  no  reason  for  setting  the  fire  and  they  also  admitted  setting  a 
previous  fire  at  the  same  school,  * 

^  A  four-alarm  fire  described  as  the  worst  in  the  histonr  of  Irving, 
Tex.  gutted  the  structure  of  Bowie  Junior  High  School  causing  an 
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estimated  thttnage  of  $750,000.  A.fomer  student  L^^V^f  fi!lf 
the  one'that let  that  fire.  Flames  shot  up  from  40  to  50  feet  ma  tire 
that  did  $400,000"  worth  of  damage  to  an  intermediate  ^n^^ 
Wgssion  \!5ejo,  ^alif.  More  than  ^40  firemen  had  to  fight  ,^emze 
and  8  rboms  were  completely  d^stroVed.  .  Z^;  v 

Eunice  Wyatt  wept  mitsiJe  of  Becker  School  in  Austm,  lex-, 
where  ai^on  caused  $80,000  worth  of  .  damage.  For  Mrs.  Wyatt,  ^ 
23'year  veteran,  \ti*  25  first  graders,  it  meant  another  clasdtoom  had , 
Jo  be  found.  She  stated  that  it  was  not  losing  the  classroom  that 
bothered  her  because  she. could  teach  anywhere,^ even  on^ the  steps 
of  the  scbpot  if  necessary.  Her  concern  was  the  cMdren^s  she  put 
her  arm  aroun^r-one-ef^he' students,  she  commented,  "Well  get  us 

another  room^*'  >  '  ,      i     ii   •     i.  j 

In  Takoma,  Wash.,  four  strategically  placed  firebombs  lignited  a 
fire  that  raged  out  of  control  at  Truman  Junior  High  School  cp.us- 
ing  an  estimated  $260,000  worth  of  damage.  . 

A  $1'  million  fire  virtually  destroyed  the  Lafayette,  La.,  tugh 
School.  It  was  the  second  fire  aithe  school  in  a  little  over  a-month, 

m  last  July  29  the  resources  wing  qi  the  Newport  High*  School 
nn  Bellevue,,  Wash.,  was  completely  destVoyed  by  fire;  causiilg  over 
a'^  m'illion  dollars  worth  of  damage,  but  lyorse  than  that,  every  book 
in  the  library  Was  destroyed,  ,        j  • 

*  The  cosfe  of  vandalism,  theft  and  arson  Cannot  be  measured  m 
dollars  and  centa  aldhe.  losa^of  th^  use  of  the  schools  anu  equip- 
ipent  is  not  only  depi^ssing  and  fnistrating  but  it  places  a  tremen- 
dous strain  on  the  principals  and  teachers  who  must  attempt  to 
function  without  them.  They  say'conceiitratioh  is  the  Qrt.of  learning. 
How  can  you*  generate  concentratipjY.undter  such  disastrous  cir- 
"fchmstances?  '  '  • 

SCHOOL   BOMBING  INCIDENTS 

Another  item  that  has  not  been  touched  on  today— the  FBI  in 
tlieir  annual  bomb  summary  reported  a  total  of  2,965  bombmg 
incidents,  resulting  in  22  deaths  i^d'187  injuries.  The  total  value  of 
property  damage  due  to  bombings  was  over  $t  million.        .  ^ 

Of  the  18  target  areas  listed,  school  facilities  ranked  fourth  in 
the  number  of  actual  and  attempted  boipbings,  approximately  twice 
ns  many  as  occurred  at  police  and  fire  departments.  ,  -n 

In  Pontiac,  Mich.,  6  explosive  devices  virtuiAlly  destroyed  m 
schoolbuses  for  a  loss  estimated  at  $150,000;  A  bomb  wasdisarmed 
5  minutes  before  it  was  set  to  explode  ii)  Oakland,  Galif .  The  de^nce 
was  discovered  between  two  poYl^Je.  classrooms  a^  a  junior  high 
;>Rchool  while  classes  were-in  s^ssijmir 

In  West  Palm,  Beach,  Fla.,  a  school  superintendent's  cat  was 
destroyed  when  a  time-explosive';  device  detonated*  tinder .  his  car 
while  he  was  attending  a  &ho61  board  inSeting. 

,  °      SCHOOL  SECURITY  MUST  BTT  COMMUT^mr  EFFORT 

Now  these  are  just  some  of  the  serious  and  many  costly  problems 
facing  our  school  systems  throuerhbut  the  country.  Educators  are  not 
trained  to  deal  with  such  criminal  activity  and  school  systems  are 
not  equipped  to  cope  w^ith  such  activity,  lliey  must  be  furnished  with 

'     ■  ,212  .■•      ■  '      ■      '  ' 
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quftlifieci  people  who  can  set  up  a  school  security  s^t^m  to  guarantee 
the  safety  and  security  of  scliool  pereonnel,  facilities  and  equipment. 
<^he  system  -must  be  a  community  effort  involving  the  school,  the 
students,  the  parents,  law  enforcement,  juvenile  authorities,  Ihe 
judiciary.and  all  agencig^  and  individuals  interested  in  youth  getting 
an  educatfon  rather  than  becoming  parji  of  the » criminal  justice 
system.  ^  , 

In  talking  to  principals  and  teachers  I  find  that  none  of  them 
really  ^^^ant  to  remove  a  student  from  the  schodl,  but  in  many  in- 
stances if  the  class  is  to  $&ontinue,  the  disruptive  student  must  be 
removed,  usually  by  bein^  suspended.  He  is  then  placed  6ri  the 
street  where 'he  will  inevitably  become  a  police  problem.  We  all 
know  th^  tjofet  of  incarcerating  a  child  as  compared  to  educating 
him.  By  educating  him  he.  benefits  and  the  community  benefits.  ^ 
should  remain  in  school,  but  some  alternative  program  must  be  pro- 
vided, an  alternative  which  will  identify  his 'problem,:  whether  it  be 
physical,  psychological,  curriculum,  or  home  environment,  so  the 
problem  can  be  treated  with  view  to  gettmg  him  back'  in  the 
rhairstream  with  his  fellow  students.  * 

HKW  SAFE  SCilOOI^  STODY  NQT  REPRESENTATIVE  •  ^ 

\s  .We  ii^  our  association  are  concerned,  Mr.  -'.Ohairma^n,  in  fact^ 
alarmed  over  the  state  of  the  safe  school  study  that  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom  maiijiated;  Our  membership  has  been  advising  me  individually 
from  across  the  Nation  as  to  their  reactions  to  this  study.  T^®  ^^el; 
that  neither  the  intent  of  Cdfigress  nor  its  needs  are  being  met* 
Instead  of  a  full  survey  of  all  school  districts  in  the  United  States, 
only,  a  small  sampling  has  taken  place.  It  is  actually  not  'repre- 
sentative.    .  i  ,  •  ' 

Our  people  are  indicating  their  opinjfoh  of  the  so-callecl,,  random- 
ness of  the  sun-ey,  which  seems  to  be  rather  a^.selection  of  schools 

^  npt  seriously  affected  by  the  school  crime  problem.  Further,  all  sorts 
of  limiting  instructions  are  made.  Of  all  things,  what  offenses  are  even 
listed  are  limited  to  those  reported-  td  the  police.  VariSalism,  riots, 
serious  trespass,  demonstrations,  believe  it  or  not,  are  not  inclYided. 
In  my  own  area  where,  in  fact,  I  ran  the  FBI  office  for  so  many 
years  I  would  say  at  least  9  time-  out  of  10  representatives  of  t,he  29 
different  law  enforcement  a|gencies  in  the  country  will  say,  "Joe, 
you  handle  it,:'  which  we  do;  so  they  reallv  w^ould  not  have  r^ords 
of  these  things.  This  applies  to  many  of 'the  other  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  ;  ' 

.    Senator  Bajh.  I^et  me  make  certain  I  understand  what  vou  are 

-saying.       *  ^ 

The  Sjf'fe  School  Study  Act  w,as  parsed  last  year  authorizing 
HEW  to  study  the  problem  of  school  violence  which  our  subcommittee 
had  been  studying  for  some  time  prior  to  ifs  passage.  And  you  , 
people  , feel  that  HF/W  is  limiting:  the  study  by  talking  only  with 
law  enforcement  officiivls.  not  school  officials'? 

Mr.  Grealy.  They  only  want  those  matters  that  were  reported 
t<r  a  police  agency— those  are  the  only  ones  they  are  accepting  in  the 
report. 
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A^l  would  like  to  read  loine  coinirienls  here  since  you  brought  that 

it^For  the  study  in  my  district,  we  received  a  request  for  informa- 
^hon  o\U^\  list  of  11  schools.  This'  will  give  you  soijie  idafi  of  what 
1  am  talking  about  We  have  about  143  s(?hoo.ls— of  the  143  schools,^, 
Hie  HEW-listed 'schools  ranWd  as  follows  in  total  vandalism /at- 
tempts :  31st,  ^34th,  36th,  r)4th,  7r)tb,  1 13th,  124th,  125th,  and  141st.  ^ 
^Senator  BA%ir.  Whstt  happened  to  the  others?  .     .      :  \ 

\  HEW-SKLECi™  SCHOOL  FOR  STUDY  NOKEX^^ 

Mr.  Grealy.  That, is  lO  right  there;  I  did  not  list  11  because  the 
lltli  one  has  not  been  built  yet;  it  does  not  even  exist. 

I  jSenator  Hayii.  That  is  a  pretty  good  \v2iQk.  record-^there  will  be 
nA  violence  listed  at  that^school !  I  't 

^Mr.  Grealy.  That  is  what  is  coming  out.  And  I  kiiow  I  would 
not  beJn  business  if  there  w^isn't' any.  The  total  vandalisin  cost  of 
the  schools  that  they  listed  iViade  up  about  2  percent  of  the  total 
vandaHsm.  And  obviously,  it  is  not  a  true  picture  of  the  vandalisnj 
in  my*school  district.         '    '       "  -     '  i,  j' 

Senator  Bayh.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?  I  know  you  really  do 
not  want  to  impute  people's  motives,  but  why  in  the  vjorld  would^n 
"age^icy  of  ' our  Government— that  was  given  th\s  sober  responsibility 

for  finding  the  true  dimensions  of  this  yiol^ce  and  vandalism  v 
'  problem  that  affects  our  children,  our  teachers,  ouiv  parents ^and  our 
school  communities— proceed  with  a  ^survey  design  sophisticated  ^ 
enough  to  find  only  2  percent  of  the  violence? 

Mfi  Grealy.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  same  qiiestion. 

Aiioljhpr  thing,  they  named  tlie  schools,  to  fill  out  in  the  report. 

^   I  tl/inli  the  perscm  in  the  school  system  handling  the  problem  would 

^  be  Si  the  best  position  to  determine  what  schools  should  be  listed 
•^to  get/'a  true  piotni^e.of  thje  real  problem.  JDnly  they  could  answer 
that.  But  it  goes  on.  The  same  reaction  has  come  from  around  the 
country.  These  were  unsolicited,  they  come  in  to^e  by  letter  and 

^  sorit6  telephone  c.ills.  In  Chicago,  a  reaction  of  disgust,  as  the  results 
of  the  schools  as  listed  would  indicate  that  tiothing  was  taking  plate 
in  the  schools.  From  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education,  a  , 
statement 'that  as  a  result  of  this  selection  of  the  schools,  the  survey 
would  be  totally  unrepresentative  of  the  existing  problems.  From 
Ijexington,  Ky.,  an  expression  of  ho\V  ridiculous,  gince  none  of  theV 
schools  selected  had  experienced  problems.  From  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  did 
not  knbw  how  selections  were  made,  but  the  results  certainly  would, 
not  be  indicative  of  the  district's  basic  problems.  From  Indianapolis,., 
Ind,,  a  similar  conclusion  that  the  sites  selected  would  not  represent 
a  tru^  [picture  of  crime  ia  the  schools.  And  also  a  bit  of  confusion, 
since  one  of  the  sites  listed  was  the  Juvenile  Peterition  Center, 
which  is  not  a  school  facility  at  all.  ^  ^  - 

From  Norwalk,  Calif.,  in  view  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  survey, 
requests  for  the  complete  statistics  of  the  entire  district  were  ^ent 
to  HEW,  From  Bellevue,  Wash.,  the  comment  that  there  was  no 

'  '-^ay  that  statistics  on  schools  selected  could  give  a,  true  picture 
of  the  security  problems.  From  Boulder,  Colo.,  all  the  schools  were 
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lift  an  area  of  no  concern,  resisting  in  the  entire  repor^  being  com- 
pleted in  15  minutes/ Froni  Takoma,  Wash.,  the  schools  chosen,  for 
the  most  part,  were  the  better  scKools  and  two  had  no  problems  at 
all.  reference  was  made  tp  crimes  against  persons,  which  is  our 
mos#^irious  prciblem.       '  '  '  ^^'^-.^ 

'  Frbm- Highline  Public  Schools  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  all  except  two 
of  tfe  schools  listed  were  oup  least  vandalized  schools.  The  survdje 
,  ^  callea  only  fojir  crimes  referred  to  the  police,  while"  a 'majority  of  the 
incidents  are  handled  by  tfo  school  disijrict's  s^c^rity  department. 
Another  C0nc0rn  was  the  ajddressing  of  the  forms  directly  to  the 
principals,  who  do  not  have  the  necessary,  data,    i  >  ^ 

From  Wichita,  '  JCan.,  their  comment  that  they  were  asked  to 

0  commj^t  on  schdols  we  never  ^hear  from.  The  reactions  from  the 
State  of  Flpmda  have  beeii  typically  th0  s(ime.*  f 

*>  Schobl  offenses,  by  .the  very  nature  of  the  whple  thing,  are  not 
J\  police  reported,  if  the  principal  or  the  particular  school  diSQiplinary 
functjion  6an  handle  thejcorrective  action  needed.  I  wquld  be  sifr- 
*  prised  if  1  in  20  offenses  lifre  ev^r  reported  to  the  police.  There  are' 
school  districts  that  do  no^,neces9arily  report  offenses  to  the  police. 
There*  fire  ^  not  totals  of  fclue  people  problems,  the  personal  offend, 
thus  no  indication  of  the  fear  character  of  those  schools  or  districts, 

•SURVET  NOT  INDICATIVE  OF  INTENT  OF  CONGRESS 

TThe  (present  survey  simply  will  not  portray  for  the  Congress  what" 
is  really"  happening  m  the  schools. 

Moneys  hqiv^e  -never  been  requested  or  appropriated  to  carry  otit 
^ection  825.  Funding*  is  in  no  way  adequate  for  the  National  Insti- 
ftute  of  Education  or  the  ^STational  Center  for  Mucation's  st&tistics 
.  to  do  their  full  job. 

We  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  recommend,  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  correct  this  crucial  study,  establish  realistic  reporting  periods 
perman^tly,  req^uire  all  school  districts  be  purveyed,  cause  to  be  ap- 
propriated $3  million  to  fund,  the  study  until  it  can  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  resporisible  ag  ,  : 

Finally,  Mr.i  Chairmarf,  we  of  the  National  Association  bf  School 
•     Security  Dif ectorj  strongly  Veoommend  that  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quiency  irf  Schools  Act  of  1975  be -erta^jted  and  an  appropria£!^n  of 
$50  million  to  fund  in  each  State* one  or  jnore  demonstration  projects 
in  crime-critical  sckool  districts;  appropriate  $50  million  in  dis- 
^      cretidnaiy  funds  for  the  emergency 'rejjuirements  of  every  truly 
■^highrintensity  crime  school  districts. 

Finallv,  we  also  recommend  that  funding  for  the  Juvenile  Delin-  ' 

1  quency  Act  of  1975  be  restored  and  be  apprQpriated,  alid  tl^t  Con- 

j  gress  be  nrged  to  do  this.  *  ^  — 

j  I  do,  in  closing,  sincerely  on  the  part  of  myself  and  the  members' ' 
I  of  this  association,  want  to  thank  y6u  for  what  you  are  doing. ! And 
r  we  arej^re  U>  hePp  and  not  to  cr^te  iany  hysterii^  but  just  to  tell 
j  exactiy^hat  is  going  on.  Because  I  firmly  believer^istening  .to  these 
I  peoplfc  today,  if  you  do  not  admit  to  a  problem,  how  d^  you  ever 
H  expect  anybody  to  help.  you.  And  I  would  almost  say,  tou  do  not 
j  deserve  help.  But  I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  what  is  going  on, 
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and  then  we  can  come  iip,wi£h  the  solutions.  And  you  sav,  of  couree, 
tha€  you  people  can  do  so  much;  but  what  I  ha^ve  found,  after 
leaving  the  FBI  and  coming  into  the  school  system  and  checking, 
around  the  countiy  to  see  what  was  being  done  about  school  prob- 
lems, that  we  need  a  elearinghousef  we  need  coor4inated  efforts. 
Now,  you  heard  from  different  people  here  today  different  solutions, 
and  a  l6t  of  them  I  can  see  you  Were  very  interested  in,  a^d  you 
^ski^dnhem  to  let  me  have  those.  And  I  think  if  we  could  have— 
we  can  only  talk  about;  the  problems — if  we  could  have  a  clearing- 
house for  solutions  that  are  imlly  being  tried  around  thto  country 
Sand  then*  share  them  with  all  people  within  the  ^chOols^the  edu- 
cators and  all  of  the  people  trying  to  cope  with  these  gg)blems— I 
think  we  could  come  up  with  some  meaningful  solufciOTis  just  by^ 
J- exchanging  ideas  or  talking:^with  one  another.         "  .  ■■'"^ 

And  again,  those  peopie,  those  educatorg^on  the  local  level^  I  think 
they  ^cannot  shut  themselves  in.  They  had  better^  be  part  of  the 
community  or  else  we  will  never  solve^  the  problem.  And  when  I 
say  gart  of  the  community,  I  mean  the  schools,  the  law  enforcement, 
the  judges,  the  family  services— people  that •  can  tren^t  with  all  of 
these  problems  that  tjie  dissident  child.is  suffering  fvom  and  can  help 
them.  The'^^choolg  cannot  do  it  alone.  They  can  identify  them  at  an 
early  age— ^vhicli  wit>ul^  be  good— but  they,  too,  hee^  the  'help  of 
the  law  enforcement  and  the  community  to  treat  th^sfe'  prol^lems. 

So,  I  would  say  to  you^  in  addition  to  the  recommeJided  1;hings 
here,  it  js  not  only  ' money,  but  it  is  bringing  these  iiiinds  to- 
gether that  can  identify  the  problem?  and  come  up  with  some 
meaningful  solutipns  and  exchange  them  with  each  other  to  help  but 

.PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  1.  GREALY 

I.  ijm  here  tfeday  to  testify  regarding  crimes  in  our  schools.  Crimes  Involving 
^  people — students,  teachers>  school  administrators,  and  parents.  Crimes  In- 
volving facilities  and  equipment  withoiit  which  school  .systems  and  their 
personnel  cannot  function^ 

The  primary  function  of  an  educational  system  is  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion. Hbwever,  to  carry  out  this  function  the  safety  and  security  of  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment  must  be  guaranteed.     -  " 

They  are  not  bping  guaranteed  as  evidenced  by.  the  statistics  being  com- 
piled and  the  grim  stories  related  through  the  iiews^edia  each,  day. 

A  January  13  release  by  Education,  tJ,&*A.,  bore  the  headline  ''Frightened 
School  Officials  From  Coast  to  Coast  are  Being  Confronted  with.  Dramatically 
Escaliating  Student  Crime,  Violence  and  Vandalism."  It  cites  a  survey  by  th0 
National  Education  Association's  Center  for  Human  l?elations  -wWch  reflected 
that  inschool  assault  lind  battery  had  increased  58  percent  ov«t  1?70;  schtjol 
robberies  117  percent  ;  sex  offenses  62  percetit;  and  flrug  problepsf^Sl  percent, 
Kos  Angeles  reported  that  oncampus  incidents  involving.  ^an^5fe^)is  wea 
had  increased  159  percent  and  that  70;  teenagers  nad  been  maraered  so  far* 
this  year,  compared  with  5(Ma8t  year  and.  30  the  year  before.  The  nm  ot 
drugs  by  students  was  reportedly  increasing  and  serious  crimes  by  glrrn  u^der  * 
18  have  Jncreased  306  percent  since 'I960.  A  Los  Angeles  school  offlcifu  staged 
that  the  effect  of  these  criminal  acts  on  other  students  is  incalculable.  V.^^ 
'    In  my  area  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  in  Broward  County,  put  of  pur  140»0(K>1 
students,  there  is  an  annual  rate  of '  11,000  delinquents.  Of  particqlar  interest 
Is  the  fact  f hat  the  ratio  of  hoys  to  glrlsHhat;tva%  6' to  1  a  sh0rt  Hme-ago 
now  2  to  1.  ,  '  ":%  ,      ,  ■ 

It's  merelji  a  reflection  of  the  national  crime  plcturd  The  latent  FBI  twliorm 
crime  report  for  the  year  1974,  as  compai^ed  to  1^3,  reflecjils  that^  serious 
crimes  increased  by  17  percent.  Violent  crime?.  w^(fr  up  IX  percent,  4vhtte^ 
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forcible  rape  and  aggravated  assault  each  rose  9  percent  Murder  rose  n  per- 
cent Prot>erty  crimes,  larceny^-^rUieft  rose  20  percent  and  burglary^vent-  up 
by  17  percent  *  ^ 

I  anx.  sad  to  «ay  a  good  portion  of  tliese  serious  crimes  is*  taking  place 
rl|;ht  iif  our  schools;  hot  just  in  any  one  particular  area  but  all  over  the 
foimtry,  both  in  urban*  and  suburban  areas.  ■    '  ^ 

Our  NASSI)  studies  and  projections  indicate  that  in  1974  the  total  money 
losses  due  to  burglary*  arson,  vandalism,  and  other  such  offences  have  turned 
sharply  upward  from  the  $500  million  level  and  have  soared  to  $594,100,000. 

Burglary  accounts  for  $24^  milHoh  of  this.  Fire  loss  is  now  estimated  at 
$109  million  versus  $99  million  i!ri973.  Vandalism  is  102.1  million  or  more 
and  other  related  ofifenses  $140  million,  -  » 

The  1974  offenses  are  estimated  at  12,000  for  armed  robberies,  204,000  ag- 
gravated assaults,  9,000  forcible*  rapes,  and  270,000  burglaries, 

If  there  are  any  doubts  of  juvenile  involvement,  I  refer  you  to  the  Congrfess' 
initial  and  primary  finding  while"  considering  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Act  of  1974  and  that  was  the  fact  that  juveniles  account  for  almost 
half  the  arrests  for  serious  crimes  in'lthe  United  States,  Before,  the  sumfeier 
was  over,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  had  raised  It  he 
figure  to  over  50  percent,  "  1 

Where  are  the  juveniles  each  day,  including 'tlie  delinquents?  In  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  ,  ^  ^ 

Last  year  the  National  Education  Association  painted  a  stark  grim  picture 
with  these  f apts : 

There  are  nearly  2  million  schoolraged  children  who  are  not  in  school. 
Most  of  them  live  in  large  cities. 

Of  the  students  who  are  attending  classes,  more  of  them  will  spend*  some 
•portion  of  their  livei^,  ln  a  correctional  instltUti<^;  tlian  those  who  will  attend 
all  the  institutions  of  iiigher  learning, 

Take  dny  sthOolday  of  the  year,  and  you  will  find  13,000  ^kids  of  school  age 
in  correctional  institutions  and  another  100,000  in«  jail  or  police  lockups. 

Of  every^  100  students  attending  school  across  t\\^  Nation,  2a  drop  out, 
77  graduate  from  high  school,  43  enter  college,  21  receive 'a  B.A.,  6  earn  an 
M,A„  and  1  earns  a  Ph.  D,  ^  '  * 

Crime. and  violence^  in  central  city  schools  are  growing  at  unprecedented 
rates.  In  ^he  higher  schools^  of  some  cities  there  are  literally  thoii,sands  of 
students  whp  have  no  interest  in  education,  who  roam  the  corridors,  disrupt 
the  classes,  constantly  look  for  trouble  and  foment  it,  # 

What  are  some  of  the  things  our  .school  personnel  must  contend  with? 
Minrifer  and  jjangerous  weapons?  Yes! 

Shotgun  blasts  fired  near  the  Oakland  unified  school  district  administration 
building  killed  a  schobl  superintendent,  Marcus  A,  Foster,  and  critically 
wounded  a  deputy  superintendent,  Robert  hlackburn,  who  later  died. 

Each  of  the  men  were  struck  in  the  stomach  with  a  shotgun  blast  as  they 
entered  an  automobile  after  attending  a  school  board  meeHng. 

Last  year  in  Chicago,  111,,  a  14-year-old  son  of  a  Chicago  policeman,  shot 
and  killed  Rudolph  Jezekr'Jr,,  principal  of  an  elementary  schooh  The  youth, 
who  had  been  expelled,  wa^  armed  with  his  father*s'  ,45  caliber  pistol  ai^d 
a  ,,,38' caliber  revolver.  Upon  entering  the^chool  he  was* confronted -by  the 
assistant  principal,  Qordon  Sharp,  and  a  school  security  guard,  Ezekiel  Thomas, 
bSjth  of  whom  he  shot  !and  wounded  before  gunning  down  the  principal. 

Police  .stated  that  the  eighth  grade  student  was  apj)arentlyf  angry  about 
being  expelled  and  transferred  from  the  school.  <v 

In  , Richmond,  Va,,  a  16-year-oid  boy  w^s  killed  and  a  14-year-old  girl 
wounded  when  they  were  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  a  gun  battle  between  two 
youths  in  a  corridor  at  Armstrong  High  School. 

'  Wayne  Phillips  was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  back  of  the  heck  and  was 
dead  when  police  office r»^ar rived  at  the  School,     •  ' 

Felita  JuUa  Gardner  \vas  .struck  in  the  left  leg  and  was  not  seriously 
wounded, 

>Vitnesses  stated  that  two  youths,  believed  to  be  students,  became  embroiled 
ih  an  argument  jugt  inside  the  entrance  to  the  school.  Suddenly  they  drew 
pistols  and  began  firiiig;  in  the  school  corridor  &s  tlie  students  were  going 
to^lheir  classes, 

A  17-year-old  honor  student,  preparing  to  enter  Claremont  , College  on  a 
full  scholarship,  wa^  attackedyand  stabbed  tO  death  hy  a  grou^  of  six  youths 
at  John  Glenn  High  School  in^  Norwalk,  California, 
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Other  studehts  and  school  personit^l  oame  to  the  aid  of  Francisco  Villela 
when  they  saw  him  heing  beaten  in  front  of  the  school  cafeteria,  But  they 
were  unable  to  prevent  his  being  knifed  in  the  heart.  * 

VUlela  was  attacked  during  the  lunch  period  Awhile  on  his  way  to  the  cafe- 
teria. He  attempted  to  elude  his  attackers  but  was  caught  before  he  could 
enter  the  cafeteria.  *   •  » 

'  Villela  wask  a  member  of  the  school  soccer  team  scheduled  tp  play  the  same, 
day  of  his  death.  The  game  was  canceled.  «         ,  - 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  16-y/ar-old  high  school  student  was  shot  and  wouifded 
When  youths^ in  two  crowded "automabues  sprayed  rifle  and  pistol  flife  into 
a  group  of  students  in  front  of  David  "IP.  Howard'High"  School.  / 

The  flr^t  shots  were  directed  toward  approximately  a  dozen vprls  who 
were  standing  in  front  of  the  school  ^mnasium  after  school  haa  been  dis- 
missed for '"the  day.  '  v  1  '  / 

A  second  blast  of  shots  was  fired  into  a  .  group  of  a  doz^n  jboya  standing 
in  front  of  the  Administration  Buildings  ^  .     -  ♦  /  \ 

Randy  MQlloy  Brewer  was  treated  at 'Gradj  Hospital  for  A  bullet  wouhd  , 
In  his  hip.  Most  of  the  other  students;  scrambled  for  saf^w  aa  the  shots 
thudded  against  the  school  building. 

Two  Yorba  Juniar.High  School  ninth  grade  students!  in  .Oral  ge,  Calit,  were  ^ 
shot  down  by  a  classmate  who  shot  one  in  th.e  chest  an^.  t^  other  in  the 
buttocks  with  a  .44  caliber  magnuin  revolver,     V  *  *         '  \ 

The  students  w(»ra  reportedly  ^having  an  argunieiit  when  the  assailant  ipUUed 
a  gun  from  a  Western  holster  on  his  shoulder  and  fired,  three  shofe,.  two  of  ^ 
which^hit  thelwo  boys,  Douglas  E.  Rink  and  Ohad  E.  Pearson.  ' 

An  atimlnistrative  assistant  at  Barberton  pigh.  .School,  outside  of  tJlevelana^.:  '  « 
Ohio,  was  shot  and  seriously,  wounded  l)y  a  17-year-oId  student  whom  he  was  • 
reprimanding  for  repeated  absences. 

The  student  reportedly  drew  a  gun  while  talking  to  the  administrator,  Fred- 
erick F.  Crewse,  Jr.,  and  then  fired  three  times  before  feeing  from  the  school. 

Crewse  was  in  serious  condition  as  a  result  of  two  bullet  wounds  in  his  chest. 

In  one  day  in  Dallas,  Tt^x..  a  15-year-old  Rusk  Junior  High  School  student, 
Henry  Wayne  Vann,  lay  near  death  in  Parkland  Hospital  after  he  was  stabbed 
several  times  in  the  chest  during  a  scuffie  in  a  school  cojrridor ;  a  shop  instructor, 
Rex  Jones,  Gary  Junior  High  School,  was  club^d  ovei^  the  head  with  a  mallet 
by  a  student,  and  Earl  Wilson,  a  studenf  at^  Sequoyah  KJtiddle  School,  was  stabbed 
in  the  back  by  a  13-year-old  student  after  cin;.|agrument  on  the  schooFs  play- 

^^At^Locke  High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  gang  warfare  broke  out  during  an  after- 
noon dance  iri  the  multipurpose  schoor  building,  gteel  natuwvl  combs,,  chains, 
bricks,  concrete  blocks,  walking  canes  and  "sticks  wece  used  as  weapons. 

The  fighting  spread  into  the  surrounding  community,  where  beatings  and  firing 
into  homes  and  automobiles  were  reported.  One  death  resulted.^ 

Similar  activity  continued  at  the  school,  leading  one  administrator  to  fcoimnent 
that  the,  school  officials  found  thwmselves  u^ing  methods  almost  akin  to  Gestapo 
tactics  to  deal  with  t^e  sityation;*  -  -  * 

Assaults,  rape  and  robbery?  Yes!    -  ^  ,    ^    \    m  u  looo 

In  Los  Angeles  a  kindergarten. teachejr  was  robbed  in  front  of  her  class, 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Kidd  reported  ihat  a  bAndit  Wjalked  into  her  classroom  at  the 
^5th  Street  Elementary  School  "with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  and  robbed  her  of  55 
and  her  engagement  and  wedding' rings.  .  ^  „k« 

She  was  then  forced  at  gunpoint  to  an  empty  building,  next  door,  where  she 
-wa^  ordered  to  take  off  all  her  clothes,  obviously  so  that  he  would  have  more 

time  to  escape  m 

For  the  third  time  in  one  semester  a  teacher  was  raped  on  the  grounds  of  a 
Houston,  Tex.,  school.  In  each  instance  the  intruder  and  perpetrator  of  the  vio- 
lence was  an  outsider,  a  person  .who  had  no  business  on  the  school  grounds. 

The  teacher  r^rted  that  she  was  in  the  music  room  of  the  school  teaching  a 
class  when  she  felt  ill,  so  she  dismissed  her  class.     '  '     ^  ^     ™,      w  * 

We  sitting  at  the  piano,  she  heard  a  soft  voice  behind  her  When  she  turned 
around  she  saw  a  young  man  brandishing  a  small  calibeT  pistol. 

He  intended  to  rob  h^r  but  when  he  discovered  she  had  only  |3  in  her  purge,  ' 
hfe  ordered  her  to  remove  all  her  clothing  and  found  she  had  no  additional  money, 

rie^then  ordered  her  to  lie  On  the  floor  behind  the  piano  where  he  raped  her 
hpfnre  walking  casually  out  of  tjie  classroom.  .  ^  * 

In  Trmpa  Fla.,  an  8-year-oia  girl  was  lured  away  from  the  ^ampa  Bay  Ele^ 
,mentary  School  and  assaulted  in  an  orange  grove  north  of  Tampa. 
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«.^n^wi^h'ifi2^''i^  that  slii  ^Uad  aever  seea  her  attacker  before  but  left  the 
r^  tiarh^.    T  ■  "'^'^  ^^^^  "P  "  Wrthday  cake  tl 

6t^lvn^ri}^^^J''  ^l^T  "  l<>-year^ld  girl  was  attacked  as  abe 
stood,  at  a^stredt  comer  w%UJng  for  a  acboolbus. 

Inti  i^n«  ™h«1u^^il^  1"  the, backyard  of  a  nearby  borne  by  a/youtb  in  bis 
late  teens  wbo  Wed  ber  to  tbe  ground  a«d  assaulted  ber.  ui  lu  uw 

xfS."^'"'  Pensacola,  ff  16-year-old  girl  was  abducted  at  ennDolht  at  a  aitnri 
SnftS'ber"'"         ^'''""^  ^^"^  ber  to  KCl  SrklS"^ 

A7iv?5*5^  reldted  tbat  ji  youhg  man  In'bia  earlVtwenttes  invited  ber  to  dance 
WrwS  l^f  °  ^  pulled  out  a  gun  and  f^  her  to  go  wltb  blm  ?S  tte 

In  addition  to  our  primary  concern,  tbe  satiety  a^  security  of  our  students 
-and^bool  personnel,  it  is  obvious  tbat  tbe  safet^^f  schprt  faclHtlesTs  ateo 

Ll^iS?^*.  ^^'ni.'"^'^        "  destrvction  and  toeft. 

Are  scbool  facilities  and  equipment  being  destroyed?  Yesl  , 
*  bright  yellow  card  board  chart  near  tbe  wlridow  of  Marc  Haver. 
sCriptto^rf-oTrg^rwf^^^^^  Pblladelpbla  tbat  bears  the  ubllkely  in- 

_  Haverston's  5tb  graders  used  it  to  record  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  class' 
^Z&^!^^en(^;t\^'  '--^^^  -Ob  Sl/fd 

s   ^at  is  the  day  the  gerbils  were  killed.  ,    v  ' 

wiS«  vandalism,  scores  of  pets  a^  th^  elementary  school  in 

Wynnefleld  were  killed  by  vandals  who  broke  into  the  school  over  tiie  Memorial 
day  weekend.  "    1  *  *«*^*"vti«* 

They  killed  all  the  school  jyfs,  imcluding  gerbils,  hamsters,  goldflBh  and  birds, 
in  mor^  than  25  of  pie  40  classrOoma  "  /  .  ' 

^  Thejt  Uprooted  dozens  of  house  lilants,  ritted  teachers'  desks,  ^hsacked  supply 
closets,  destroyed  a  television  setw  broke  windows  and  stole  30' ca&ette  taoe  re- 
,  corders,  An  adding  machine  and  $©.  in  cash.  -  .  * 

"Coitaing  to  school  isn't  going  to  be  as  much  fun  anymore'  said  lO-year  old 
Stacey  Wilsott  who  concluded  tht^  vandals  were  "jealous,  cruel  people'' 

Ahout  100  parent  volunteers  took  part  in  "operation  facelift"  at  the  Wedfee- 
wood  school  in  Seattle,  Washington.  .  . 

Budget  cuts  had  prevented  the  painting  of  the  school, so  the  PTX.  mostly 
mothers,  led  the  drive  "to.do  it  ourselves."  ,  »  *^ 

The  school,  district  supplied  the  paint  and  the  parents  supplied  the  labor. 

The  job,  six  v^Hnteers  to  a  shift,  two  shifts  a  day,  began  on  June  5th,  They 
•painted  the  hallways  an  appealing  vanilla  and  the  wall  next  to  each  of  the  22 
clasrooms.  with  colorful  floor-to-ceiling  room  numbers.  They'  alfio  painted  the 
otnce  and  the  teachers'  lounge. 

Then,  sometime  during  the  night  o0une  26th,  young  hoodlums  broke  into  the 
school.  In  minutes  the^^ruined  mfioar hours  of  volunteer  work. 

They  used  mops  fo  smear  the  hallway  floor  with  pahit  and  paint  thinner. 
They  spattered  paint  on  lockers.  They  sprayed  the  floors  with  flra  extinguishers. 
They  took  wtty  cash  from  a  secretary's  desk  and  candy  from'  the  teaeherV 
lounge  where  they  dumped  coffee  grounds  on^the  floor. 

puring  one  evening  in  Tacoma. -Washington,  vandals  caused  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage  to  three  schools.  . 

In  Lincoln  High  School  candle-burning  vandals  broke  into  20  rooms!  rifled 
desks,  splattered^  Ink  on -an  art  display  and  littered  the  ofllce  with  paper  and 
debris.  Fire  latep  broke  out.  contributing  to  approximately  ^lO^OQO^amage. 

The  n^w  Whitman  school  was'an  ink-stained,  equlpment-sti^ifm"  mess. 

The  Stanley  School  had  two  storerooms  ransackedj^eimng  the  contents  in 
mountains  op  the  floor.  ^  ,  ;    ^-"""'"^ '  ' 

A  dedicated  teacher,  Patrfcia  White,  vlsitinfefher  school,  the  ha  Jolla  High 
School,  ^ori  a  Sunday  came'  upon  teenage^  vandals  who  fled  before  the  Imlice 
artTved.^  ■  "  \.  ' 

The  v'iindals  broke  as  many  things  as  they  could  get  their  hands  on.  They 
knocked  typewriters  off  desks,  spra.ved  contents  «f  Are  extinguishers  on  interiors 
and  emptied  papers  and  contents  of  desks. 

A  13-yeftr-qld  stfhoolhoy  who  "screamed  like  a  panther  and  fought  like  a  tiger" 
.was  charged  \!n  Atlanta.  Georgia,  .with  six  counts  of  school  burglary  and  one 
♦count  of  arsop. 
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A  student  at  Antral  Junior  High,  tfie  boy.  was  aiiprehended  bh  his  sixth  ^ 
vchool  raid.  He  stole  andHlamaged  equipment  and  set  a  0re  In  one  ot^  the  ichoohi 
that  tiinsed  considerable  damage.      .     »  ^  .  ^ 

Arson,  by  far*  is  the  umt  damaging,  expepslTe  and  dishearteoing  crime 
occurring  in  our  schools.  Six  years  ago,  1830  school  fires  resulted  in  damages 
of  52  million  dollars.  20,500  fires  in  1071  <resulted  in  87  miUiou  dollars  in  dam- 
ages. The'lMist  school  year  will  eaMly  reach  the  100  million  dollar  mark.  That 
would  provident  lot  of  quality  education  for  a  lot  <>f  children. 

Arson  was«definltely  .ruled  th>  cause  of  a  fire  Christmas  eve,  which  caused 
1250.000  daoiage  to  Warrington  Blcmentary  School  In  Pensacola,  Florida.  ^ 

Practically  «viGfry  room  on  the  bottom  fioor  wis.  vandalixeil  Cfiuslhg  student^, 
to  go  on  double  sessions  upon  their  return  frdm  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Six  youths,  ranging  in  age  from  6  to  11,  set  fire  to  the  Peerfleld .  Park  Ele- 
mentary school  In  Oeerfield  Beaeh,  Florida,  causing  $2Q0^O0O  damage.  TheT  boys 
Vho  could  give  no  reason  for  setting  the  fire,  ah)o  admitted  setting  a  previous 
fire  at  thcschool  which  resulted  in  more  than  $100,000  in  damagea 

A  four-alarm  fire,  deserlbed  as  the  worst  in  the  history  H»f  Irving,  ^Texas. 
gutted  the  structure  of  Bowie-Jitoior  High  Schooldcausing  an  estimated  damage* 
of  ♦760.000.  ,  . 

An  IS-year-old  forjaer  student,. and  his  two  younger  brothers,  were,  later 
charged  with  arson.  The  Are  was  reportedly  set  to  coverup  their  break^g  into 
the  school. 

Flames  shot  up  from  40  <to  50  feetMn  a  fire  that  did  $400,000  damage  to  an 
Interme^ate  school  in  Mission  Vtejo,  California.  More  than  40  firemen  fought 
the  blaze.  Eight  rooms  were  co*mp|ietely  destroyed.  , 

li'iremen  st&ted  that  the  fire  was  of  a  ^'suspicions  origin.*^ 

The  school  principal,  Donald  C.  Hickman,  announced  thiat  schodl  would  con- 
tinue but  that  the  damUged  classrooms  would  pose  a  problem. 

Bystanders,  including  some  of  the  school  student^,  helped  firemen  salvage 
some  sghool  equipment  in  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  damage. 

Eunice  Wyatt  wept  outside  Becker  School  in  Austin,  Tex.,  where  suspected 
arson  caused  $80,000  worth  of  damage.  ^.        i  \ 

For  Mrs.  Wyatt.  a  23-year  vetemnr  and  her  26  first  graders  it  meant  another 
classroom  had  to  be  found.  She  stated  that  it  was  not  losing  the  classroom  that 
bothered  her  because  she  could  t€»ch  anywhere,  even  on  th<^  steps  if  nec^sary. 
Her  concerto  , was  the  children.  As  she  put  her  arms  around  Me  of  hfer  students, 
she  commented,  **We*ll  get  us  another  room.".  L    '    ^      .  i  * 

Four  stritteglcally  placed  firebombs  ignited  a  fire  that  raged  out  of  control  at 
Truman  Junior  High  School  causing  an  estimated  $260,000  T*orth  of  damage. 

Administrative  o^ces,  a  science -Iaborato|y  and  several  clkgsrooms  were  d,e- 
stroyed  causing  clanaes  to  be  canceled.       ,    *     ^      ^    .  J  *u    „«  «  »ri,*« 

Two  junior  high  students  were  arrested  and  charged  with  the  arson.  They 
claimed  they  wanted  to  get  !i?ven  with  the  principal  and^dld  lt\dn  a  dare. 

A  $1,000,000  flre  virtuallSr  destroyed  the  Lafiiyette,  M..  hlgih  school.  It  was 
the  second  flre  at  the  school  in  a  little  over  a  month.  Jl  ^„   ,^  „„^^, 

Some  50  firemen  fought  the  blaze  for  over  4  honrs  before  bHnglng  it  under 

^^On^July  20  of  last  yea^Nhe  library  facilities  of  the  Newport  Wlgh  School  in 
Bellevue.  Wash.,  were  compfetely  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  oyet  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  damage  -but,  worm  ehan  that,  every  bojak  in  the  library  was 
dpstrovfid  \ 

As  in  most  caa^s.  thtarsonlats  were  tpprehended  but  that  In  no  w«y  mlnl- 
mlzed  the  loss  and  frustrations  caused  by  their  act  u 

In  my  schooKsystem;  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  school  year  we  have 
snflfertd  a  94  iwrcent  increase  In  flre -damages' due  to  arson.,  .„  . 

The  costs /6f  vandallam,-theft,  and  arson  cannot  be  measured  Iji  dollars  land 
cents  alone/The  loss  of  the  use  of  the  schools  and  eqi^pmentls  not  only^fP""" 
Ine  and  frtistratlng  but  It  pUces  a  tremendous  strata  on  the  principals  and 
teachers  whTiMiat  attempt  to  function  without  them.  They  say  concentration  is 
th^  art  of  learning.  How  can  you  generate  concentration  undet  such  disastrous 

'^Th^'rarunlforin  crime  reports,  in  cooperation  witto  the  National  Bomb  Data 
Center,  prepaile  an  annual  bomb  summary  made  up  of  a  comprehensive  report  of 
inddents  involving  explosive  and  incendiary  devices  in  the  Nation. 

It«19?3  su3  a  total  of  2.865  bombing  InM^lB  ;  26MJtV  f:^ 

were  up  :  48  percent  or  1.28R  being  exploMve  in  nature,  while  62  percent  or 
1.864  were  lncc;ndiajry.    •  ^'^^ 
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-«^tfi"*r^T  lujurles  remilted  from  t|ie  Incidentii:  188  Injurlw 

"^.TS^?*  occwrr^  liLconni^ctlon  with  explo«lons  «Dd  49  Injuries  and  4 
deaths  with  Incendlaiy  ilevlcea  nwu  w  mjuncii  ana  -i 

J**"^  of  property  damaged  due  to  bombings  wks  $7,261,832.  Ex-  ' 
$iS!oOO*S^lg^^^^  W,846.742  damage  while  incendiary  deVfws^uM 

l^^^^f  *  ureas  listed,  tihool  f^^^^^       ranked  fourth  In  the.  number 
r^uTuJj'f  a^^inPjwl  bombings.  apMoxImately  twice  as  man^  as  oc^urr^  at 
police  and  Are  departmenta  Most  of  the  bombing  Incidents  against  the  sc^ls 
were  mot  yated  by jnaUclous  destructive  feelings  against  the  ■stabllshmei^ 
fo?«  Ks^^^^^^^  clevlces.vlrtually  destroye^l  10  schoolbuse. 

nAs^f^^  .was  disarmed  5  minutes  before  It  was  set  to  explode  in  Oakland, 
fwiln  T^n  ^^^l^^^«°«t^«eted  of  three  sticks  of  dynamite,  was  discorered  be- 
•sTwdon       ^^^^^^  classrooms  at  a  Junior  high  school  while  blasses  were  in 

^  iL'^^tl/^}^  BetrcU.  Pla.,  a  school  superintendent's  car  was  destroyed  when 
Schwf  b^%  detonated  underneath  his  car  while  he  was  attending  a 

Two  adjacent  schools  werty  damaged  In  Wobujrn.  Mass..  by  ttrebombs  which 
'    ^t^^over^^  buildings.  The  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  schoSs  wM  «S 

Three  teenaged  boys  were  arrested  by  Federal  agents' In  Seattle.  Wash,  in 
connection  with  their  bombing  of  a  high  school  and  a  community  college. 

Pipe  bombs  were  exploded  at  each  facility  and  a  Federal  agent  summarlted  < 
the  motive  for  the  explosions  by  stating:  It  was  a  challenge  of  who  could  do 
the  most  destructloii  to  what  targets  were  available.  ■ 

The  youths  were  de8crU)ed  as  coming  from  good  middle  class  to  upper  class 
families  and  one  of  them  was  listed  as  a  high  school  dropout*  ^  ' 

Another  serious  and  costly  problem  Is  the  telephoned  bomb  threat.  In  addition 
to  the  disruption  of  school  It  Is  estimated  that  with  the  Involvement  of  police 
2?!^''^  personnel,  a  typical  telephoned  bomb  threat  costs  between  $2,000  and 
4«.000. 

During  the  year  1973.  6.680  tele[)aoned  bomb  threats  to  schools  were  reported 
to  the  FBI.  .  . 

Based  on  4?ost  estimates  you  can  figure  On  between  $15  and  $2Q  million.  Again. 
It  Is  quality  education  which  Is  the  loser. 

The  National  Commission  on  Marihuana  and"t)rug  Abuse  found  that  6  per- 
cent of  our  high  school  pupils  had  used  heroin.  This  means  that  1%  million' 
of  our  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  are  already  gravely  endangered  by  that  men- 
ace. The  survey  .ftf  Wgh  school  pupils  showed  8  percent' tried  hallucinogenic 
drug«^p-LSD.  mescaline^  pnyote;  ti  ijeHeiit  cocaine;  8  percent  "speed" ;  7  percent 
barbiturates;  and  3  percent  had  tried  painkillers  such  as  morphine  and  co- 
« deine. 

The  report  cited  that  In  the  last  2  years  In  New  York  City.  600  teenagers  diedx 
l)ecause  of  narcotic  addiction,  One  boy.  Walter  Vandermeer.  aged  12.  was  the. 
youngest  child  liri  the  city  to  die  of  a  drug  overdose.  His  body  was  found  .on  the 
floor  of  a  bathroom.  Beside  the  boy  wer^  two  glasslue  envelopes  that  am)eared 
to  have  contained  heroin,  ifesyrlnge.  a  needle,  and  a  boftle  cap.  All  thc^  necessary 
l)araphernalla»to  prepare  heroin  for  Intravenous  Injection. 

Today  drug  abuse  In*  our  i;chool  has  become  so  extensive  and  pervasive  that 
It  is  only  the  uniquely  gifted  and  self-possessed  child  who  Is  capable  of  avoiding 
involvement  In  some  form  of  drug  abuse.  -  . 

It  was  estimated  that  the  trail  of  devastation  being  left  will  take  a  decade 
to  renv^dy.  . 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  many  serious  and  costly  problems  facing  school 
systems  throughout  the  country.  ^ 

Educators  are  not  trained  to  deal  with  such  criminal  activity  •  •  •  and  school 
systems  are  not  equipped  to  cope  with  such  activity. 

Th^y  must  be  furnished  with  qualified  people  who  can  set  up  a' school  security 
.sy  stent 'to  guarantee  the  saifety  and  security  of  school  persomiel.  facilities,  and 
equipment.' 

The  system  must  be  a  community  effort  Involving  the  school,  the  students, 
the  parehts.  law  enforcement,  juvenile  authorities,'  tlie  Judiciary,  and  all  agen- 
cies and  Individuals  Interested  In  youths  getting  an  education  rather  than  be- 
Cvomlng  port  of  the  criminal  Justice  syste/n. 

No  principal  c^r  teacher  wants  to  remove  a  student  from  school  but,  In  many  . 
Instances  If  the  class  is  to  continue,  the  disruptive  sfudent  must  be  removed. 
^"Ttmlly  by  being  suspended.  He  is  then  placed  on  the  street,  getting  farther 
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behind  in  sehiml,  and  whVre  he'wiU  inevitably  become  a  police  problem.  We  all 
know  the  cost  0*  inearceratiuK,  a  chilfl  as  comparetl  to  educating  him.  By  edU' 
eating  liim,.  he  benefits  add  the  eommfniity  beneAtis).  ' 

He  Hliould. remain  in  school  but  t^ome  alternative  program  must  be  provided. 
An  tUern«tive  which  will  identify  his  problenir  •  *  •  whether  It  be  phy4$|cal. 
psychological.  "ciMhrielilum,  or  home  environment  •  •  •  so  the  problem  can  be 
treated,  with  a  view  to  getting  him  back  in  the.  mainstream  with  his  fello^ 
6tudeiit8.  '   .-  ^  -  '  — 

These  voids'  must  lie  fllUnl.  How  can  they  be-fllled?  . 

We  are  very  cts^neerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ffact  alarmed^  over  the  state  of  th( 
safe  schools  study.  *       J  i 

The  Congress,  ift  its  wisdom,  foreaeeing  the  need  of  plentiful  Background  infor- 
mation and  working  data  in  order  to  consider  fully  the  permanent  "Sufe  School 
Act"  pfopoeals*  enacted  an  secflon  825  of  Public  Law  03-380  the  following  man^ 
datedf  very  comprehensive  investigation,  study,  and  snpporting  research: 

PrafLie'  Law  Oa-W),  Thk  Eoih  ation  Amendments  of  1074 

H      Sec.  826.  (af  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  full  ajid  complete  investigation 
and  study,  including  necessary  research  activities,  during  the  period  begin- 
•  ning  upon  the  date  Of  enactmi»ut  Af  this  Act  and  ending  June  30,  1076,  to 
,  determine —  • 
*  (1)  the  frcAiuency,  seriousness,  and  incidence  of  crime  in  elementary  and 
secondary -schools  in  the  States;  " 

(2)  the  number  and  location  of  schools  aiTected  by  crime ; 
(8)  the  per-pupil  average  incidence  of  crimes  ip  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rtiral'schools  located  in  all  regions  <^  the 

Unit^  States;  *  ......     ^  , 

(4)  the  coiit  of  replacement  and  repa^r^  of  facilities,  books,  supplies,  equip-, 
ment.  and  other  tangible  objects  seriously  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the 
redt^tt  of  crime  in  such  schools ;  and  o  ^     ,  k 

*  .  (6)  the  means  by  which  crimes  ate  attempted  to  be  prevented  in  such 
schoQla  and  the  means  by  which  crimes  nmy  more  effectively  be  prevented 
in  such  schpola  , 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secrethry  shall  request  earti  State  educational  agency  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  appropriate  records  tb  faipilitate  the 
compilation  of  information  under  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and 

V  to  submit  such  information  to  Wm  no  later  than  seven  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  pondncting  this  study,  the  Secretary  ahall 
utilize  data  and  other  information  available  as  a  result  of  any  other  studies, 
which  are  relevant  to  the  objectives  of  this  section.  ' 

(c)  Not  later  than  December  1,  107^,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  study  required  by  this  section,  together 

*  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  In  such  r«Port» 
all  inforrtiation  required  under  each  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  stated  separately  and  be  appropriately  labeled,  and  shall 
be  separately  staW  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  defined  In 
sections  801(c)  and  (d)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

of  1065^^^  Secretary  may  reimburse  each  Stiite  educational  agency  for  the 
amount  of  expenses  incurred  by  it  in  meeting  the  requests  erf  the  Secretary 
uider  this  section.  <  u 

(ey  There  are  Authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  ^ 
"     Onr  membership  has  been  advising  me  individually  from  across  the  Nation  as 
lo  their  reaction  as  a  result. of  receiving,  only  noi;\^  the  first  survey  fom^s,  action 
requests,  or  other  information.  I  have  some  of  these  lettOrs  with  me. 
Our  concern  is  multifold.  I  will  list  them  as  foUo^^s  •       ^  ^   ^  ■ 
The  questionnaires,  the  samplings,  and  the  scope  of  the^study  do  not  meet  tue 
requirements  set  forth  by  the  Congress  in  section  82p. 
We  feet  thatjieither  the  intent  of  Congress  nor  its  needs  are  being  met. 

*  Instead  of  a  fitlj  survey  of  all  the  school  districts  in  the  United  States,  only  a 
small  sampling  is  taking  place.^ 

It  is  not  representative. 

In  fact  the  individual  school  sampling  had  eliminated  from  it  those  schools 
previously  surveyed  On  an  unpdpular  -school  athletic  accident  survey,   an  ar- 
bitrary action  which  destroyed  the  randomness  purported  to  be  a  factor  of  the 
^«*^pling.  *  - 
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a   Our  people  are  indicating  their  opinion  of  the  so<called  randomness  of  the 
survey  which  seems  rather  to  be  a  selection  of  schools  not  seriously  affected  by 
the  school  crime  problem. 
Further,  all  sorts  of  limiting  Instructions  are  made. 

Of  all  things— what  offenses  are  evcfn  listed  are  limited  to  those  reported  to 
the  police.  VandalTsm,  riots,  serious  trespass,  demonstrations,  believe  It  or  not, 
are  npt  Included.  ^ 

School  offenses,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  whole  tiling,  are  not  police  reported 
If  the  t^rlnclpal,  or  the  particular  school  disciplinary  function  can  handle  tAe 
corrective  action  needed.         '  ^ 

I  would  be  surprised  If  1  In  20  offenses  are  ever  reported  to  thfe  police. 

There  are  school  districts  that  don't  necessarily  report  offenses  to  tJie  police. 
*  There  are  no  totals  of  the  "people"  problems,  the  personal  offenses,  thus  no 
Indication  of  the  "fear"  character  of  the  school  or  district. 

There  further  Is  no  breakdown  whatsoever  to  Indicate  loss  expense  due  to 
vandalism,  drson,  burglary,  et  cetera — only  a  gross  loss  figure  for  losses  of  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  plant. 

The  present  survey  will  simply  not  portray  for  the  Congress  what  Is  really 
happening  In  the  schools.  • 

Moneys  have  never  been  requested  or  appropriated  to  carry  out  section  825, 

Funding  Is  In  no  way  adequate  for  either  the  National  Inatltute  of  fMucatlon 
or  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  to  do  thelr^full  job. 

We  fall  toyflnd  a  gpientlflc  approach  to  what  Is  a  most  vital  area  of* data 
refitardlng  our'chlldrtn.  schools^  ariH  their  very  lives  and  existence, 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted,  perhaps  by  timend« 
ment  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1075,  to  correct  the  safe  schools  study, 
implementation  as  follows : 

1.  Establish  a  more  realistic  series  of  reporting  periods,  both  for  the  school 
districts,  and  for  the  Congress.       ^  .         j  . 

2,  Require  that  all  U.S,  school  dlstdcts  be  surveyed,  and  that  individual  school 
sampling  he  more  realistic, 

8.  Responsibility  for  this  major  crime  survey  be  assigned  to  a  Federal  agency  > 
which  is  experienced  in  crime  data  collection  and  analysis. 

4,  Continue  and  fund  the  present  school  oriented  group  effort  insuring  -full 
analysis  by  the  National  Institute  for  Education  and  total  und  unlimited  school 
district  survey  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Further  all  agencies  in  paragraph  3 
and  4  should  serve  as  the  steering,  as  fell  as  actively  participating,  group  on 
ali  leases  of  the  safe  school  study. 

5.  Cause  to  be  appropriated  $8.mllllOTi  to  fund  the  study  until  it  can  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  responsible  agenjeies'  budget. 

Finally,  Mr,  Chairman,  may  We  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Security 
Directors  strongly  recommend  as  follows;: 

1.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Schools  Act  of  1975  be  enacted. 

2.  The  measures  we  proposed  to  properly  correct  the  direction  and  Insure  the 
success  of  the  safe  schools  stud^  be  very  expeditiously,  and  with  urgency,  placed 
into  effect.  This  must  be  done  with  special  emergency  legislation  amending  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1074,  or  otherwise;  It  has  an  extreme  time  problem 
and  should  advance  separately  if  it  is  to  be  of  help  to  Congress  and  the  A;nert=^ 
can  people. 

3.  Fund  in  each  State  one*  or  nv>re  deisOnstratlOn  projects  in  cAme  critical 
school  districts  which  Include  measures  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  from 
even  starting  in  the  school ;  renovation  Of  Yacllltles  for  alternative  ^education 
|)rograms;  utilization  of  security  technology<  to  prevent  and^^stop  fhe  huge  los,ses 
of  supplies,  equipment  and.  buildings,  including  the  use  of  security  systems  and 
personnel.  it  «.  , 

Fifty  million  dollars  should  be  appropriafted  as  special  emergency  legislation 
for  this  Innovative  demonstration  program.  It  must  be  underway  and  ready  to 
stimulate  and  use,  as  appropriate,  in  all  other  school  districts  when  the  x>er- 
manent  progi'am  goes  into  effect. 
It  should  be  discretionary  funding  in  order  to  expedite  its  effectlvenesS4 

4.  Special  discretionary  funding  should  further  be  appropriated  in  an  amount 
of  at  least  $50  million^for  other  truly  high  intensity  crime  schqol  district  to 
meet  emergency  requirements  until  the  safe  schools  study  is  more  Informative 
for  the  Congress  and  the  Congress  can  enact  the  permanent  Juvenile  D^i^** 
quency  in  the  Sdiools  Act  of  1975. 
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January  15,  1976 


Honorablo  Senator  BIrcK  Bayh 
Softator  of  th^  United  States 

United  State6.  Senate  -*  . 

Washington/ D.C.  205m 

Dear  Senator: 

■  .  ■  "■  i 
'  In  connection  with  the  supplemental  questions  you  referred  to  md 
I  h'ave 'canvassed  bur  mecibers"  throughout  the  country  and  their' 
responses  were  amazingly  consistent,    4  will  list  the  questions 
with  a  suiwnarlza-yon       theic  replies. 

Q,        The  Subcofwnlttee  has  'repeatedly  hoard  that  many  of  the 
.     .     problems  In  schools  are  ^  result  of  Intruders  or  out* 
slders  congregating  around  school  property  or  attempt- 
In'g  to  enter  the  schoof  Itself.     In  your  opinion  does 
this  appear  to  be  a  valid  observation?  ^ 

Pf^.\      Yes!  '  ^  ■. 

>  Including  students  from  other  schools 

>  Dropouts,  fo^r  students 

■   5  Trespassers  and  disrupters 

i  Aval labi I Ity  of  cars 

>  Drug  and  parking  lot  "rip^ffs^' 
•  Assaults,  ejctortlons,  robberies 

Pose  number  of  security  problems 

(>.        Are  a  substantial  number  of  these  outsiders  dropouts,  . 
truants  or  former  students  who  have  been!  suspended  or 
expteMed  from  the  school  system?  (. 

A.        Yes!   ,  ,  .  ^ 

"        Pract/lcally  all  consist  of  dropouts,  truants,  suspended 
or  expelled  students       ^  ^ 

Q.  Would  alternative  programs  designed  to  retain  these 
youngsters  In  some  form  of  school  setting  be  helpful 
in  reducing  the  Intruder  problem? 

A.        Yes,  If  designed  to  function  properlyl 

Alternative  schools  should  |iot  be  the  dumping  grounds 
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r  unwanted  students  .      -      ■*   ^      .    .  • 

Altorn5t}\/o  schools 'must  bo  moanlngf^gl  and  programed  to 
mcot  the  YtGods  of  its  *itudonts 

Alfornatlvo  schools  should  Idont I fy,  troat  and  make  evory 
effort  to  correct  tho  studorv'ts'  pfebioms  with  an  objective 
of  qettlnqthem'bdck  Into  the^r  regular  schools 

Thoromust  be  a  wlTllngriess  to  attend  and  acceptance  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  so  necessary  to  carry  Out  «uch  a  pro- 
gram u 

Arrangements  must  be  Implomonte^J  to  Insure  ff\e  safety  and  ^ 
security. of  all  participants  * 


In  your  oxperlenco  as  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  School  l^ecurlty  Directors  how  are  properly,  trained  secur- 
i  ty^  personnel  helpful   fh  controlling  and  raduc4ng  problems 
of  school  violence  and  vandalism?" 

Etjucators  are  trained  to  teach 

They  have  no  experience  Or  training  In  security  and.  there- 
fore have  little  success  Jrt 'attempt Ing  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  school  violence  and  vandalism 

Properly  trained  personnel  to  recognize  the  problem  and 
how  to  Implement  solutions 

Carefully  selected  personnel 

Communicate,  understand  and  relate  to  the  students 

Utilization  of  such  personnel  avoids  serious  and  costly 
p  rot)  I  ems  ^  , 

They  breach  the  gap  between  educators  and  t^e  community, 
particularly  with  taw  enforcement 

The  low  police  image  profile  results  In  a  Close  rapport 
with  studerrts  and  staff 

"My  own  experience  In  uJ^l-Hzlng  a  resource  person  In  each 
high  school  hafLbcoo^^ry  rewarding.    Briefly,  they  have 
law  enforcement  experience  and  training,  are  not  In  uni- 
form and  not  armed.    One  resource  person  at  a  high  scfiool 
last  year  effected  a  recovery  of  stolen  property  valued 
at  double  his  salary.     In  addltlorj,*  he  handled  all  the 
other  problems  at  that  ischool  such  as  assaults,  extor- 
tions, disruptions,  drug  abuse,  bus  Incidents,  bombing 
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matters,  etc.  on  whfch  no' dol  lar  savpd  value  can  be  placed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  that  school  was  bombed  and  before  the 
school  day  wa^  over,  the  resource  person  had  Identified  and  v 
Involved  the  three'studonts  responsible.    In  addition,  they. 
Emitted  to  seven  other  unsolved  bombings  that  hsd  occurred 
off  (Sfchopl  grounds 

What'  type  of  training  would  you 'fecommend,  for  school  security 
personnel? 

combination  o^f  educational  and  taw  enforcedfent  graining 
because  he^lj^  be  deal-Ing  wrth  crimes  In  the ,  schools 

A  training  that  woiMi  d '  I  ncl  ude  basic  law  enforcement 'and  school 
seesurlty  ^  ■  • 

\  .  ^ 

The  training  should  Include *such  courses  as  psychology, 
human  relations,  community  relations  and  publU  relations 
so  he  will  develop  the  ability  tf>  work  with  stgdents,  ad- 
ministrators, parents  and  pertinent  community  agerfeles 

The  results  will  reflect  directly  on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tHy  of  the  training        In-sorvl^e  . 

The  FBI,  through  Its  Academy  In  Quant  I co,  Virginia  could 
Institute  such  a. course  that  could  be  emulated  by  police 
acodom'les  throughout  fhe  country,  many  of  which  are  pre- 
sently being  conductpd  In  Universities,  College?  and  Com- 
munity Col  logos  ,  ^ 

What  types  of  equipment  or  building  renovations  are  helpful 
In  reducing  vandalism  costs? 

The  obvlpus  equipment  Involved  are  alarms,  radio  equipment, 
loss  windows  or^'unbreakable  glass,  lighting,  fencing,  se- 
cure locks^  elimination  9f  hidden  areas,  relocation  of 
bicycle  racKs,  landscaping. 

.  Once  again,  educators  have  no  training  and  little  knowledge 
of  such  equipment  and  architectural  problems  ^ 

For  example,  there  are  many  different  types  of  alarm  sys- 
tems which  are  costly  but  effective.    More  Importantly, 
school  systems^must  be  able  to  select  an  alarm  which  will  respond 
b  their  particular  problem.    Very  few  of  them  have  anyone  expert 
In  this  field  and  many  sad  and  costly  experiences  have  resulted. 
This  type  of  Information  and  knowledge  could  be  Included  in  the 
training. 
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]  have  limltod  my  responses  to  your  questions  and  obviously  I  coutd  elaborate 
on  them  In  much  more  detail.  However,  In  the  Interests  of  tinie  I  did  want  to 
get  these  responses  back  to  you. 

For  ypjr  Informatlori  i  will  be^lri  WashlnQton  jaboiit  the  mlddl'^  of  ^eb-ruairy'arid  . 
♦  would  be  happy  to  further  discuss  tneso  matters  after  you,  and  your  aides,  » 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  summarized  answers.   ^  *  \ 

I  would  like  to  advUe  you  that  recently  I  met  with  Claw^e  Kelley,- Dlrector\ 
of  the  FBU  Who  together  with  the  Police  Foundation,,  lamsnductling.  a  crime  reA 
si  stance  program  by  encouraging  more  citizen  InvolvemenT  In  the  crime" problems^ 
One  of  the  four  areas  being  surveyed  under  this  pilot  program  Is  our  youth.  \^ 
He  Is  very  excited  about  this  program  and  Is  very  Interested  1-7  the  programs  l'\ 
have  .Implemented.    He  wants  to  effect  school  participation  which  I  f&el  Is 
very  p/icessary,  especially  at  -^he ^elementary  school  age. 

A  crucial  point  Is,  that  educators  and  law  enforcement  must  be  brought  together 
In  a  joint  effort  to- attack  school  crime.    I  feet  the  posslblNty  of  th6  FBI, 
through  Its  country-wide  coverage,  facilities,  training  and  knovfledge,  would 
be  the  logical  agency  to  bridge  the  gap  which  now  exists  between  education  and 
law  enforcement. 


. Sincerely  yours. 


JIG: cmw 
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CLEAMNGHOUSE  to  KXCIIANOR  IDEAS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

Senator  Ba,yh.  1  think  that  is  a  very  good  sugg^tion.  t  have  n6ver 
believed  that  problems  can  be  cured  by  sweeping  them  under  the  rug. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  good  school  systems  and  we  are  edu- 
cating a  lot  of  topnotch  voung  men  and  wome^^nd  admimstrators, 
eecuntv  people,  teachers  are  coming  to  grips  with  some  of  these  proD- 
lems  successfully.  It  seems  to  ine  that  your  suggestion  of  a  clearing- 
house is  a  vety  salutary  one.  - 

I  wonder  just  what  meaningful  role  this  subcommittee  can  play  in 
the  solution  of  this  problefii  while  understanding  there  is  a  great  temp- 
tation on  the  part  of  some  of  us  at  the  national  level  to  rip  out  of  here 
with  one  or  two  press  conferences  and  a  couple  of  hearings  and  then 
close  shop;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  present  a  strictly  Federal  solution 
to  the  problem  that  is  primarily  local  in  nature.    •  •  ^  -^i.  " 

I  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  resist  either 

temptation.  ,  -i  4.:^„ 

.Thank  you  for  the  contribution  that  you  and  your  orffamzation 
made  to  the  passage  and  now  to  the  funding  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  This,  of  course,  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  problems  of  vandalism  and  violence  in  the  schools. 
You  were  very  helpful  on  oui«t!ohalf  at  a  critical  time  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  legislation.  ,  J  i.  <  4.1,„ 
I  am  advised  by  staff— who  learned  eariier  today— that  one  of  the 
problems  that  the  people  conducting  the  study  apparently  had,  was 
that  their  funds  were  severely  limited.  They  received  a  call  the  other 
day  that  they  were  going  to  receive  some  more  funds.  Perhaps  thai 
was  just  coincidental  because  it  happened  2  day^  after  we  had  the 
press  cdnference  announcing  these  hearings.  Goincidence  or  not,  l 
trust  thbse  funds  will  be  helpful  and  that  the  study  can  be  more  com- 

'  When  we  talk  about  the  National  Association  of  ^chool  Security 
Directors,  and  we  talk  about  school  security  in  a  proff^'^}^?^: 
oriented  sense,  what  type  of  people  are  we  talking  about?  What*ind 
of  personnel  have  you  found  successful?  Are  we  taltong  about  plain- 
clothes people,  uniformed  people?  Are  we  talking  about  armed  peo- 
ple? What  types  of  security  have  met  with  success?^ 

Mr.  Grealy.  Many  and  varied  systems;  all  you  described,  so  1  will 
not  repeat  that.  Not  all  that  I  agree  with. 

Senator  Bath.  Do  we  have  a  success  ratio  where  some  succeed  and 
othefe  do  not  ?  Of  is  it  not  that  simple  ? 

Mr.  Gbealy.  No,  it  is  not  that  simple.  •  ^        j      j  ^t.  a 

You  know,  when  you  talk— you  bnngjin  the  armed  guards  and  stuff 
•  —when  you  ^et  a  total  disruption  in  school,  of  course  you  call  in  the 
police  and  they  are  armed,  and  this  is  a  little  different.  It  is  a  tem- 
porary ifelief.  You  have  to  go  beyond ^hat  into  the  school;  you  have 
to  deal  with  the  students  and  deal^with  the  parents.  '  . 

I  can  tell  you  in  my  particular  school  system,  I  also  handle  safety 
and  human  relations  in  my  system.  And  my  security  approach  is  a 
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humau  relations  approach,  and  we  have  a  child  in  trouble,  we  either 
the  same  day  or  at  the  latest  th^  next  day,  involve  the  parents.  And 
the, typical  parent  reaction,  of  course,  is  my  boy  can  do  no  wrong;. 
>     which  we  are  ^11  that  way  and,  of  course,  with  pride.  You  should  be 
that  way  until  you  find  out  differently.  But  anyway,  what  we  do,  we  . 
talk  to  the  parents  and  they  do  come  in  and  want  to  tear  up  the  school 
and;  tear  up.the  teapher  and  tear  up  the  principal  because  they  are, all 
wrong,  and  all  we  do,  we  are  almost  like  a  third  i)arty,  and  we  relate 
,  what  the  boy  has  already.told  us  that  we  did.  ^ 
Senator  Bath.  Excuse  me.       ,  .  .  ^ 
^m  I  that  old  fashioned?  Xs  that  the  average  parentdlresponse?  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  kid,  I  woulH  become  involved  in  pranks  at 
school  and  I  was  not  as  concerned  about  school  discipline  as  I  was 
with  the  fact  that  if  I  cot  one  lick  at  school  I  would  get  10  when  I 
got  home.  And  I  honestly  belicjve'my  son,  with  which  my  wife  and  J 
are  Wessed,  has  not  had  .critical  problems.  But  I  am  certain  that  that 
IS  the  kind  of  feeling  that  he  must  have  had ;  that  we  would  be  just, 
and  we  would  listen,  but  we  would  not  tolerate  any  nonsense.  Have 

parentslost  that  feeling  these  days? 

•  I.      I        *  ■  • 

REPEAT  OFFENDERS 

Mr.  Grealy.  Yes,  because  you  are  talking  about  the  parents  who 
know  what  their  children  are  doing.  I  am  talking  about  the  parents 
of  a  child  who  is  a  rcmtiated  offender.  One  of  his  problems  is,  of 
,  course,  he  is  being  sheltered  by  hi^  parentsr—that  he  can  do  no  Wrong, 
and  they  will  not  face  up  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  problem.  But  on'  . 
^'l^,J*^*^her  side  of  the  ledger  there'  is  hope,  because  our  experience  has 
bteen  that  when  we  do  involve  the  piarents— and  what  we  do  is,  we 
have  the  sti^cjent  in  also  and  ask,  now  you  tell  us  what  you  told  me  " 
yesterday— and  of  coui'se,  they  will  look  down  and  not  look  at  any- 
body, and  they  do  relate  what  happened.  And,  fortunately,  you  can 
see  a  change  in  the  parents,  a  change  in  their  attitude,  because  now 
they  are  concerned  that  he  is  gomg  to  get  kicked  out  of  school  and 
they  want  to  keep  him  in  there.  And  instead  of  an  antagonistic  atti- 
^  tude,  they  do,  a  change  in  midstream  ahd  thankfully  they  will  say, 
"What  can  we  do  to  keep  him  in  school?"  So,  this  is  good  and  this  . 
is  why  I  insist  on^involvmg  the  parents;  because  the  amazing  thing  ;/ 
to  me  is  how  nmny  times  the  parents  do  not  even  know  the  child  isTi  ' 
problem  child.  It  is  the^  first  time  it  has  been  brought  to  their  Mten- 
tion.  \:  • 

Senator  BAVK^It  does  not  speak  veryivell  for  the  parents,  does  it? ~ 

Mr.  Grealy.  That  is  right.'  ^ 
.  Senator  Bayii.  But  I  guess,  as  we  discussed  earlier,  that  is  part  of 
the  problem  that  we  cannot  solve  here.  We  can  hold  press  conferences, 
and  tajik  about  parental  responsibility,  but  that  does  not  make  it  hap-^ 
pen  in  Prince  Georges  or  Arlington  or  Fort  Lauderdale  or  Indiana.  ' 

Mr.  Grealy.  But  I  do  think  you  are  the  leader  now  in  what  you  are 
0  doing,  in  focusing  on  these  things.  As  you  said,  we  have  just  scratched 
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the  surface.  We  could  be  here  a  weelcljwith  all  those  people  you  had 
here;  you  were  just  torching  on. things,  Andjhere  are  solutions,  to 
these,  there  are  ways  of  involving  the  fjirents.  .  . 

-  In  the  State  of. Florida  each  school  rsystera  each  year  gets  a  report 
card  from  an  advisory  committee  that  «ends  it  to  the  State  legislature 
J  as  to  how  it  reported  that  system  for  that  year.  Now,  laom^pocticular. 
school  system,  what  our  superintendent  did,  he  took  that  as  ^,^^9^1 
line  and  he  set  Up  an  advisory  committee  in  each  schoorin  the  district. 
So  he  gets  a  report  card  on  each  of  his  principals.  And  the  JPnncipal 
works  with  the  ssdvisory  committee— made  up  of  pa\«nW  stw^nts, 
law  enforcement  people,  everybody  in  the  community-fhat  has  an 
interest  in  the  school— and;it  is  amazing.  One  of  their  primary  con- 
eems  is  safety  and  security  of  the  students  and  facilities. ' 

Senator  Bath.  Have»security  personnel  been  more  successful  when 
they  were  in  uniform,  outrof  uniform,  armed  or  not?  ^ 

PREFliR  NONIWIFOIIM  SECtJRITY  .PERSONNEL, 

•  ,   Mr.  Grealy:  Well,  in  the  system  Ilset  up  we  never  li^d  tiniforans. 

i  think  a  uniformed  petson  is— IjiBiited  in  what  he  can  do  iii  a  Bchool. 
■  I  have  a  program— we  have  a  Safe?Schools  Act  in  the  State  of  *  lor- 
ida— and  I  utilize  that-fnoney  to  put  a  resource  person,  I  call  him,  tor 
sake  of  another  name,  at  each  of  the  high  schools.  And  that  person 
^  works  with  the  principal,  in  cooperation  with  him,  and  he  handles  aU 
the  problems  of  schoql  "security ,  at  that  school. ,  Now  he  uses  the  stu- 
dents; they  work  with  him.  ifaoh  hour  of  the  day  we  have  a  study 
period,  and  so  he  fias  a  group  of  kids— there  is  a  different  g«f  P 
each  study  period.  He  started  off  with  three  students  ^ho^Snled  to 
get  into  a  program.  In  the  high  school  pafking  lots  are  their  ^cars; 
most  of  them  are  paying  for  them  by  working  after  school.  And -you 
think  you  treasure  your  material.  They  really  do  treasure  their  cars 
and  the  equipment  they  have  in  them.  /       .  . 

The  resource  person  started  with  three  boys  working  in  the  park- 
ing lot,  just  to  detect  anybody  that  was  lurking  around  or  domg  any- 
thing to  the  care,  aqd  report  back  to  him.  Now  he  has  a  waiting  list 
•  a  yard  long  of  boys  and  giris  thai  want  to  get  involved  in*his  pro- 
gram. So  they  do  want  to  get  involved.  ^  ' 
Now  this  type  of  person  also  has  different  programs.  He  works  the 
hallways;  he  walks^I  can  tell  you  at  any  one  of  my  schools  where 
the  problem  areas  are,  if  it  is  an  assault  thing,  an  extortion  thing  m 
the  restrdoms,  things  like  that.  So  he  concentrates  on  those  areas.  He 
also  works  with  the  potential  delinquent  student  to  find  out  what  his 
problem  is,  why  he  i^go#U  be  suspended,  to  attempt  to  avoid  sus- 
^Sensions.  And  these  are^ny  and  varied  reasons.  Some  children  he 
gete  wHh  the  parents  and  recommends  that'they  do  drop  oUt^f  school 
and  go  to  work.  And  our  experience  with  them  is,  the  Targe  percent 
after  6  months  or  so,  they  want  to  come  back  and  go  to  school  again. 

Senator  Bayii.  It  sounds  to  me  that  the  kind  of  men  and  woinen  you 
are  describing  has  to  be  rather  sophisticated,  understanding,  and  sensi- 
tive to  a  lot  more  than  just  the  traditional  aspects  of  security  work. 
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y?"'  ^®    ^  selected  person.  I  would  say  half  olthem 
are  pohce^onented-type  people  and  half  are  schbol-onentM  people. 

A  T       having  more  success  with  the  police-Oriented  people 
nl^fSil     v  ^'i^  i''       area-I  have  a  man  who  was  from  West- 

and  he  had  20Q people  under  his  command.  And  he  works  for  me  ks^ a 
resource  persoh  in  my  school.  And  he  just  does  a  fantastic  job.  He^ 
just  wants  to  supplement  his  retirement  money.  ■  • . 

Senator  Bayh.  I  think  it  is  most  imfortunate,  as  we  thr  to  mobilize 
the  resources  to  deal  wil^h  this.pro%n,  that  in  the  minds  of  some 
young  people  law  enforc^ent  officiafiKare  wrongly  stereotyped  as 
being  insensitive  and  incapable  of  dealing  with  youth  problems.  Of 
coiarse,  there  aTe  la w  enforcement  ofRcials,Mike  there  are  senatoi-s  and 
others,  that  are  different 

But  right  in  the  seat  where  you' are  seated  now.  Mr.  Grealv— 
4  years  back  when  we  were  first  starting  our  Juvenik  Justice  Act  and 
Runaway  Youth  f  ct  which  are  now  part  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Preitrention  Act  of  1974— the  major  in  charge  of  juve. 
niles  for  the  Montgomery  County  Police  was  one  of  the  most  arti^u-  ^ 
late  spokesmen  for  the  development  of  the  runaway  youth  program, 
which  IS  a  very  sensitive  approach  and  certainly  a  broader  approach 
than  the  traditional  hardware  law  and  order  approach.     *  / 

Is  It  fair  to  say,  at  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  that  tbis  probiem 
can  be  met  without  arming  school  oflScials  with  .38's  ?  ' 

Mr.  GHEALY.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  ' 

However,  each  system  and  each  area  can  pi:esent  a  different  prob- 
|em.  And  depending  upon  what  the  problem  is.  or  the.  extent  of  it  ot 
theidjatureof  itis-howyoutreat  it.     .        '  :  .  " 

^  Nqw,  the  reason  I  was  asked  to  go  over  to  the  school  system  orig- 
inairy  was  because  we  were  integrating  our  schools  and  anticipating 
problems.  So  I  did  go  over  and  looked  into  it.  Of  coufse,  having  been 
verytclose  with  the  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  county,  I  called 
on  them  to  work  with  us  and  I  utilized  police  oflScers  in  the  schools 
on  the  condition  that  I  could  select  the  ones  that  would 'be  in  the 
schools.  And  identified  our  potential  problem  schools  and  we  util- 
ized police  officersin  them.  i  ■ 

And  I  do  not  want  to  hold  you  here,  but  very  briefly,  right  in  line 
with  what  you  were  saying,  there  are  some  that  are  sensitive  and 
some  that  are  not  sensitive;  but  two  or  three  quick  examples.^ 
.  We  had  buses  arrWing  with  all  black  students  and  we  had  buses 
arming  with  all  white  students.  This,  we>)on  learned,  was  a  poten- 
tial problem  situation.  One  officer  there  bought  some  frisbees  and  he- 
got  a  fnsbee  game  going  in  the  morning  while  they  were  waiting  to 
go  into  school^  liecliuse  waiting  around,  this  is  when  somebody  savs 
something  and  the  trouble  be^ns.  ^  j 

Atid  they  had  an  elimination  tournament  and  everybody  cl-owded 
around,  and  he  kept  them  so  occupied— which  is  the  answer;  keen 
them  occupied — that  he  never  had  any  problem. 
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We  had  ahother  one  who  is  an  anjateur  magician,  and  when  his^ 
buses  arrived,  he  would  have  oranges  or  soroethmg  and  he  had -tricks 
goiiig,  and  they  could  not  wait  to  get  to  school  to  see  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  „  -  .  .  t    i  * 

■  The  third  one  we  had  wfts  a  Sergeant  Qreen— and  this  was  about  4 
•years- ago:  we  have  integi^ated  our  schools  Aow— and  it  was  at  the  . 
time  that  the  expressions  "pigs"  atid  "fuzz"  tfere  in  the  vernacular. 
And  when  he  walked  by  about  five  kids,  al?»up<^iirally ;  and  he 
got  "fuzz"  and  "pig"  and  stuff  like  that.  Now,  he  could  have  Reacted, 
grabbed  them  by  the  back  of  the  Aeck  and'he  would  have  bad  200  kids 
and  what  do  I  do  now.  But  he  did  not;  he  ignored  it.  But  h«S  recog- 
nized the  kid  that  was  doing  the  talking,  so  about  3  days  later  he  ^w 
this  kid; -he  was  looking  for  him.  And  he  said,  son,  what  is  your 
•name?  John  Jones.  And  he  said,  I  Ijet  everybody  calls  you  Johnny. 
And  the  kid  said,  that  is  j-ight.  And  he  said,  see  this  plate?  He  said,.l 

■  am  Sergeant  Gi;een  j  that  is  what  I  would  like  you  to  call  me.  Yes,  sm 
*'  He  said  this  kid  turned  out  to  be  one  of  his  closest  fnends  at  the 

school  because  of  the  way  he  handled  it.  . 

So  these  are  examples  of  how  it  can.be  done.  Now,  he  could  have 
easily  created  a  riot  at  that  school  by  grabbing  that  kid  by  the  back 

of  the  neck.  ,  ^     i-u  •  u  ^ 

When  I  am  informed  that- a  teacher  suspects,  that  a  child  is  having 
a  di'ug  problem;  generally,  the  teachers  don't  want  to  be, involved  but 
feel  that  I  should  contact  the  parents.  Again,  a  difficult  problem_ 

In  a  situation  like  that,  where  the  teachers  and'parents  are  involved 
you  must  use  tact.  The  teachers  are  concerned,  but  they  tell  me  if  1 
say  he's  on  drugs,  he'll  sue  me.  And  I  say,  you  do  not  have  to  say  a 
child  is  on  drugs.  You  knoi^he  has  a  problem,  and  you  see  his  ^ades 
4  have  gone  down,  afid  he  is  falling  asleep  in  school  and  not  coding  to 
school,  and  there  is  obviously  something  Wrong_  with  him.  - 

I  tell  them  if  he  had  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  you  would  not 
stand  there  and  say,  well,  I  am  not  going  to  get  involved.  He  needs 
to  be  medically  treated,  so  I  instruct  thein  to  call  in  the  parents,  show 
them  on  the  record  that  he  or  she  has  a  problem,  and  they  will  im- 
mediately say,  is  he  on  drugs.  And  I  will  say,  well  I  am  not  a  medical 
person.  I  cannot  answer  Chat,  and  I  would  'suggest  you  ^0  to  the 
family  doctor^  and  in  our  county,  of  course,  we  have  various  reha- 
bilitative services  to  treat  that  type  of  student  and  get  Km  back  info 
school  wherp  he  Ibelongs.  ' 

.  DRUO  TRAKFIC^KINO— rOLlCE  MATTER 

But  the  selling  and  the  possession,  the  criminal  acts,  1  strongly  f efel 
that  this  is  a  police  matter,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  shouldJ)e  handled 
by  police,  and  again  we  have  a  problem  of  getting  the  police  and  the 
-  sdibol  people  together.  They  could  easily  sit  back  and  criticize,  but 
this  does  not  correct  anything,  and  again,  like  you,  and  you  know, 
what- you  are  doing.couM  bring  together  the  minds  around  the  coun- 
try with  getting  these  people  together  and  getting  them  talking  to 
each  other  and  coming  up  with  solutions,  .  . 
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My  concern  with  drugs  in  our  school,  systenj  is:  Where  are  they 
coining  from?  Who  is  supplying,  them?  Who  is  bringing  them  in? 
And  to  mo  this  woiilH  bejetermined  by  police  investigation. 

Now,  when  I  have  a  pfmcipal  and  he' comes  to  me  and  he  obviously 
has  a  problem.  In"Browiyrd  County  the  sheri^F  heads  up  a  (hug  law 
enforcement  team.  We  have  29  Jaw  enforcement  agencii^s,  and  it  is 
ma<le  up  of  officers  from  different  dttpartmehts,- and  they  w(?rk 
througliout  the  whple  county  on  dru^  abuse  cases, 'so  what  we  do— 
they  have  someone  who  looks^Iike  a  high  school  student,  ayid  we  util- 
ize bim  to  work  in  the  schools  and  find  out  [list  where  it  is  coming 
from,  who  is  supplying  it,  because  those  are  the  people  we  want. 

The  students,  mx  concern  with  theiu  is  how  do  we  cure  the'm?  How 
we  get  them  on  drugs,  and  how  do  we  convince  them  that  this  is 
riot  the  way  for  tliem  to  go?  *       .  * 

Senator  Bayii.  Well,  1  think  we  have  belabored  you  long  enough, 
Mr.  Grealy  and  your  colleagfTies,  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Blauvelt.  ^ 

I  hope  we  can  continue  our  communicatiorj^and  again  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  v<)ur  contribution,  both  for  what  We  are  doing  today 
and  wixiiti  you  have  done  in  the  past.  I  ha^e  faith  that  wo  can  con- 
tinue .to  keep  making  progress  as  lon^  as  people  like  yourself  are 
working 'to  reduce*  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools  of  our  N|i- 
tion* 

My  gratitude  to  you  for  what  you  are  doing  here  as  well  as  what 
you  are  doing  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  throughout  the  countiq^. 
We  will  recess  i)ending  the  call  of  the  Chair.  v 
[Wliereupon,  at  1^:30  p.m.,  the  subconuuittee  was  recessed,  subject 
tothecallof  theClfair.J  ' 
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TUESDAY.  JUINTE  if,  1975 

.     I  U,S,  Senate, 

SuBCOMMtTTEE  To  InVEKTKJATE  Jl  VENIKE  DEUNQtTENCT, 

-     Committee  ON  THE  JiTDteiA«Y, 
•  .  /  "  Washingtmx,  D.C. 

The,,suF)conuuittee  (composed  of  Senators  Bayh,  Hait,  Bnrdick, 
Kennedy,  Matliias,  Ilruska,  ami  F^n^)  met,  pui'suant  to  notice,  at 
0:15  a.uK^  in  room        Russell  SeMte  Office  Building,  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  (cluviruian  of  the  subcomufittee),  presiding, 
r'  Present :  Senator  Bayh.  ' 

Also  present  :  .Fohu  M,  Ke(*tbr,  stnfF  director  and  chief  .counsel ; 
Mary  ivatm»n  Jolly,  editorial  director  and  chief  clerk;  and  Kevin  O, 
Faley, Assistant  counsel, 
Senator  Bayh.  We  will  convene  our  hearing  this  morning, 
vllie  sulMM)iumittee's  euahliujr  resolution,  S.  Hcs.  72,  section  12,  04th 
( 'oh^ress.  is  hereby  noted  for  the  record. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  BIRCH  BAYH»  CHAIRMAN 

Senator  BAnr.  Today  the  Suhcomm^tttee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delifiquency  will. hold  the  second  in  a  series  of  hearings  on  phenomena 
that  are  most  di^turhiujir  to  those  concerned  with,  the  future  of  our 
children  and  our  country — the  problems  of  violence  and  vandalism  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  .  * 

In  April  of  this  year  I  released  the  subcommittee's  preliminary 
.report  entitled,  ''Our' Nation's  Schools— A  Report  Card  :  'A'  In  School 
Viblence  and  Vandalism''  which  outlined  the  e.\tent  of  the^  prob- 
lemfj.  This  report,  unfortunately,  but  unmistakably  affirms  that  we 
are  facing  a  crisis  of  serious  dimensions  in  American  public  educa- 
tion. Following  the  release  of  bur  report  the  subcommittee  held  an 
initial  day  of  hearings  to  receive  testimony  from  superintendents  of 
four  of  tfie  Nation's  larerest  school  systems  as  well  as  representatives 
of  teacher,  administrator,  and  school  security  organizations.  For  those 
of  ns  particularly  concerned  with  the  future  of  our  young  people,  the 
picture  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  our  schools  presented  by  their 
testimony  is  indeed  a  sad  and  frightening  one. 
^  In  Pluladelphia,  for  instance,  27jR  students  were  assaulted  in  the 
schools  in  1974,  an  increase  of  8H  percent  over  the  previous  year.  In 
New"  York  there  were  100  reported  robberies  in  the  schools  and  ove^' 
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l,r\()()  rtssa'ults.  Last  year  2al  toarhers  and  administratoi-s  were  the' 
victims  of  seri«)us  physical  assaults  in  the  Los  An^jeles  school  system. 
In  additi<m  to  an  ahmuiu^j  and  increasing  rate  of  vioience,  these 
sui>erintendents  ivppiled  that.  l>ecaust>  of  an  ever-escalating  level  of 
vandalism  jn  their  sch(M)ls.  their  systems  ai^e  forced  to  expend  enor- 
mous amounts  of  nu)ney  on  i*o{)aiV;  replacement,  and  protection  of 
school  property. 

Last  y^ar  afone  vandalism  cost  the  school  systems  in  fHiicago  and 
Los  Angeles  a  total  of  Ml  million.  The  diversion  rtf  these  schools' 
funds  from  educational  goals  is  effectively  depriving  these  cities  of 
the  services  of  over  L4(K)  e.vperienced  elementaiy  and  secondai^  school 
teachers.  On  a  national  scale  we  coulil,  without  increasing  taxes  by  1 
cent,  provide  our  chiWren  with  50,000  additional  experiencwl  teachers 
for  the  same  amwunt  of  nu)ney  we  are  curi*ently  spending  as  a  result 
of  vandalism  to  our  schools.. 

;      '    ;  ..    .   ^  , 

IMPACT  ox  K.in  (  \'riO\  I VCXU  TLAttLE 

Shocking  as  these  facts  nun'  he.  however,  the  overall  impact  of  vio- 
lence and  vandalism  on  our  educational  s\'stem  cannot  f)e  adequately 
conveyed  hy  a  dry  Vecifation  of  the  numbeV  of  assaults  committed  and 
the  dolhu-sr  wasti^l.  The  social,  nsycholooficnl,  and  educational  damage 
inflicted  on  students  and  teachers  alike  js  incalculable^  We  will  never 
know  how  numy  idealistic  teachei's  or  eager  students  have  had  their 
enthusiasm  for  hMirning  dauM>ened  or  irreprtral)ly  destroyed  by  this 
atmosphere  in  our  schools.  *  ^  . 

I  finnly  believe  that  if  j^ubljc  edtication  is  to  continue  to  adequat<A^ 
provide  the  essential  rok^  it  is  Called  upcm  to  play  in  our  society,  it  is 
impenitive  tlnit  our  schools  have  the  ability  to  effectively  confront  (^nd 
controbthe  growing  nmu))er  of  incidents  Of  violence  and  vandalism 
within  these  institutions. 

Some  time  ago  therefore.  I  introduced  the  juvenile  Delinquency* 
in  the  Schools  Act  of  lD7r»  as  an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  Although  some  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems of  school  violence  and  vandalism  are  addi*essed  by  tfte  Juvenile 
Justice  Act.  this  extensive  amendment*  to  the  act  is  designed  to  ex- 
pand, and  nu)re  specifit-nlly  addrass.  this  particularly  crucial  aspect  of 
the  delincpiencv  problem. 

I  nmst  emp1msi;5e.  however,  that  T  do  not  believe  those  of  us  in 
Washington  can.  or  shoidd.  make  these  <*ducational  (Visions  and  poli- 
cies w;hich  are  quite  pmperlv  uuide  by  people  nu)st  familiar  with  the 
realities  and  peculiarities  of  specific,  individual  situation.s.  The^p  are 
n,f)  fVderal  solvit  Ions  Ik)  problems  sncli  as  these.  At  the  sanu»  time, 
however,  we  cannot  properly  ivspond  to  the  almost  70,000  teacfiers 
who  are  physically  assaultecl  annually  or  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students  who  are  l>eaten.  robbed,  or  tlu'eatened  in  our  schools,  or 
the  American  taxpayers  whg  pay  out  almost  $600  million  each  year 
as  a  result  of  vandalism  IIT their  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
by  assuming  that  there  is  nothing  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to 
help  alleviate  these  problems.  Rather.  T  intend  to  develop  legislation 
which  can  {)rovide  a  vehicle  thnnigh  w*hich  our  local.  StaTe  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  along  with  our  r)rivate  sector,  can  pool  theiiv  ex- 
pei^iences  and  resources  to  help  students,  teaehers.  parents,  and  ad- 
ministrators secure  the  type  of  atmo;;phere  in  ou^^schools  in  which 
Mucat ion  can  be.st  take  place.  * 


Today  the  sul)c6rnmittee  will  explore  tlws  problenis  of  violence,  van- 
(lalism.  and  othor  w  hool  related  crinieH  aij  they  aiv  affeetmjr  iiot  oii\v 
the  large  urban  school  >4ysteins,  but  also  the  nriddle  income  and  affluent 
suburban,  as  well  as  rural,  districts  across  the  country.  As  the  sub- 
committee's preliminary  survey  clearly  found,  these  are  not  problems 
found  exclusively  in*  big  city  schools.  We  shall  also  be  discussing  the 
situation  from  the  unifiue  pros^yective  of  teachers  and  students  who 
attend  and  teach  in  these  institutions.  r 

This  hearing  will  conclude  that  phase  of  our  inquiry' on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  school  .violence  and  vandalism.  At  futtire  sessions  we 
will  be  concentrating  our  efforts  on  identifying  some  of  the  causes  of 
theses  problems  and  exploring  possible  solutions.  It  i^  apparent,  for  in- 
stance, that  tHe  increasing  rate  of  youthful  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
has  been  a  contributing  fnctor  to  the  problems.in  out'  schools.  A  study 
by  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  estimates 
that  more  than  1.3  million  elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
bec(mie  intoxicated  at  least  once  a  week.  The  subcommittee  intends  to 
inquire  more  e?ttensively  into  this  particular  topic,  as  well  as  closely 
related  issues,  such  as  seai-ch  and  seizure  procedures  in  schools  and  the 
confidentiality  of  student  records  at  school  drug  abuse  programs. 

The-subconunittee's  preliminary  report  and  initial  hearing  alsp  re- 
vealed a  i-enewed  ccmcern  among  some  educators  oVer  the  resurgence 
*  of  violent,  but  highlv  organized  gangs  within  some  school  systems. 
We  intend  to  explore  why  these  jjangs  are  formed  and  how  a  school 
can  most  effect ivelv  respond  to  their  presence. 
^  '  Kaqh  year  in  l<merica  nullions  of  .school  age  youn^ters  do  not 
attend  school  for  a  wide  varietv  of  reasons.  Many  of  these  children 
drop  out  or  are  forced  out  of  schools,  or  4eave  because  they  have  been 
suspended  or  expelled.  The  subcomnuttee  will  be  studying  both  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  this  widespread  voluntary  and  myoimi- 
tary  exclusion  of  students  from  our  school  systems.  We  also  intend 
to  (Explore  the  urea  of  stuVlfnt,  teacher,  and  parent  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities as  well  as  how  legitimate  and  necessary  school  rules  can  best 
lie  improved  and  enforced  to  insure  firm,  but  evenhanded  discipline 
^  in  our  schools.  In  addition  to  these  topics  we  will  be  studying  ot^er 
aspects  of  both  the  causes  and  cures  for  this  epidemic  of  violence  in 
ouv  schools,  including  learning?  disabilities  as  well  as  community  and 
alternative  school  approaches.        .  •  ' 

^This  niorning  the  sul)cominittee  wiH  hear  the  testimony  of  several 
panels  of  witnesses  from  a  wide  varfety/)f  diff<?rent  school  districts 
who  will  be  discussing  these  problems,  from  divergent  prospecfcives. 
Our  first  panel  will  consist  of  elementary  and  secondary  hool  teach- 
ers from  sirburban.  urban,  and  rural  districts;  next  we  will  be  talking 
with  students  from  several  school  di.stricts;  and,  finally,  we  will  hear 
testimony  from  school  securitv  pei^onnel  representing  suburban  and 
moderate  sized  school  districts.  -  ^  • 

I  look  forward  to  a  productive  and  informative  session. 
Our  first  panel  this  morning  is  comprised  of  five  classroom  teach- 
ers They  have  made  it  possible  to  .share  with  the  committee  t|^  ex- 
periences thev  have  had  in  the  classroom.  We  have  Peggy  Cocferan, 
!^orthwest  High  School.  House  f^P^ings,  Missoun-Ms.  C^^^^ 
said  House  Springs  had  a  population  between  100,000  and  200,0pq, 
Mr.  William  Bell,  Andrew  Warde  High  School,  Fairfield,  Connecti- 
cut; Ms.  Sara  Hutcherson,  6tlu  Tth^  8th  grades,  Atlanta  I'ublic 
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Schools,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Ms.  Sheila, J.  Gutter,  John  Adajnip  School, 
Queens,  New  York;  Ms.  Amy  Hittner,  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District— Ms.  Hittner,  you  get  the  award  for  having  come  fhe\f arthest 
distance  this  morning.  We  appreciate  all  of  you  being-^^OTe.  We 
h%ve  no'  stereotype  as  to  how  we  want  to  approach  this.  Wny  don*t 
we  start  from  the  right  and  move*  to  the  left,  and  gi^ve  us  your 
tho^hts  on  how  your  perceive  this  problem. 

I  would  like  you  to  emphasize  what  you  think  we  can  do  to  get  on 
top  of  this  problem.  We  taiow  it  is  there.  We  would  like  to  know  from 
your  personal  experience  what  we  can  do  to  alleviate  it;  so  thutlilie 
report  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  will  not  be  as  equally  alarming. 

Ms.  Cochran^  will  you  begin  the  panePs  testimony  t  , 

PANEL  OF  SCHOOLTEACHERS  * 

"STATEHEHT  OF  FEGGT  COCHBAR,  NORTHWEST  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
HOUSE  SPRINGS,  MO.  . 

Ms.  Cochran.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  I  will  submit  for 
the  record^  and  then  make  a  brief  presentation. 

I  am  Peggy  Cochran.  I  havri  taught  12  years  in  the  R-1  School 
District  in  House  Springs,  Missouri.  I  atfi  <^airman  of  the  language 
arts  department  of  Northwest  High  School  and  during  the  past  year 
I  was  president  of  the  Northwest  Education  Association,  affiliated 
with  the  National  Education  Association.  Our  district  has  316  teach- 
ers and  approximately  7,000  students.  Grades  9  through  12  have  an 
enrollment  of  about  2,000.  Our  district  is  rather  unique  in  some  ways 
compared  to  surrounding  districts.  As  urban  and  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts are  decreasing  in  enrollment,  our  rural  district's  student  popu- 
lation is  on  the  increase. 

Our  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  is  approximately  $4,500  where 
neighboring  districts  have  $12,00  to  $17,000  assessed  valuation  per 
pupil.  Theoiggest  reason  for  this  difference  is  the  lack  of  any  indus- 
try in  our  district. 

We  are  in  an  all  white  rural  community  with  no  incorporated  areas 
within  the  district.  Our  district  covers  about  30  miles  along  Highway 
30  just  outside  of  St.  Louis  County.  *  ■  - 

it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  say  that  our  problems  began  this  year.  For 
"several  years  we  have  had  numerous  thefts  and  acts  of  vandalism. 
Our  district  has  nine  different  school  plants  scattei^ed .  along  these 
30  miles  and  most  security  measures  are  too  expensive  to  even  oe  con- 
sideredl  , 

DRUGS  PREVALENT  ON  CAMPUS 

Drugs  have  been  on  our  campus  for  the  past  5  or  6  years — very 
prevalent  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  I  would  say  that  a  student  could 
_have  bought  any  drugs  except  heroin- on  campus  at  almost  any  time 
throughout  the  past  ^ar.  Students  haVe  been  caughtf  with  marihuana, 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  mescaline,  hashish,  opium,  and  LSD.  In 
grades  9--12  this  past  year  10  students  were  taken  to  the  hospital  from 
school  because  of  overdoses. 
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One  of  these  students— a  9th  grader— was  near  death,  from  an  over- 
dose of  Mellaril,  an  antidepressant.  He  had  taken  from  10  to  14  pills 
which  he  had  bought  from  another  9th  grader.  Permanent  damage 
was  caused  to  his  .nervous  system  which  will  probably  prevent  him 
frbm  ever  returning  to  school  undfer  riormal  conditions. 

From  my  personqj  knowledge  of  the  students  and  from  approxi- 
mate figures  given  ine  by  the  school  nurses,  I  will  present  the  follow- 
ing'information :  Approximately  65  girls,  or  two  per  week,  this  year 
have  become  pregnane  out  of  wedlock.  Three  8th  graders— one,  age 
J3  apd  two,  age  14— dropped  out  of  ^chool  because  of  pregnancy  this 

Keep  tjiis  in  mind— these  are  only  the  ones  we  know  about.  The  last 
week  of  school,,  a  group  of  6th  gradera  were  sent  home  from  school 
'dnmk,  and  almost  every  (jlay  alcohol  is  found  on  the  school  groimds. 

Vandalism  has  reached  a  new  high  in  our  school  district.  Last  sum- 
mer when  school  was  riot  in  session  146  windows  were  broken  out  of 
one  of  our  9  schools  during  a  3-month  period.  Just  last  weekend  16- 
windows  were  broken  out  of  a  middle  school.  The  approximate  amount 
of  damage  from  vandalism  throughout  the  district  this  past  year  was 
$11,000  plus  loss  from  theft,  $10,000.  .  . 

Since  November  1974,  approximately  8-months  ago,  the  toUowmg 
events  have  taken  place:  (1.)  Approximately  $6 000  in  equipment 
and  supplies  has  been  stolen  from  the  high  school  plant  (2.)  Une 
teacher^s  car  was  stolen  from  his  own  driveway,  driven  several  miles 
awav  and  then  burned;  (3.)  Another  teacher  had  th^  windows  broken 
in  bot>h  his  home  and  his  car;  (4.)  Anothet  teacher  had  four  .22  nfle 
bulleti  shot  into  his  car  while  it  was  parked^ at  school  at  night;  (5.) 
-_j0nrfeacher  was  attacked  and  beaten  by  ^  male  student  during  school 
hours  in  the  high  school i  (6.)  Another  teacher  was  attacked  and 
stabbed'  in  the  hand  by  a  female  student  with  a  Imif e  which  she  had 
•  ^  brouffht  to  school  for  that  purpose.  A  janitor  was  also  injured^trying 
to^help  the  teacher;  and  (7.)  An  unloaded  .22  pistol  was  confiscated 
from  an  8th  grader  who  had  the  bullets  in  his  pocket.  ,  - 

Knives  blaclcjacks,  and  other  weapons  have  been  found  in  students 
possession  during  school  hours.  Approximately  3  percent  of  our  |t^- 
dents  are  under  supervision  already  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  1  his  does 
not  include  those  beincc  processed  in  the  adult  court.  ,     ,  \ 

To  say  that  events  such  as  the  ones  I  have  just  listed  did  upset 
normal  educational  routines  in  our  district  i&  an  understatejnent. 
-'A  classroom  teacher  is  at  school  from  approximately  7:30  a.m.  ta 
3-30  pm,  8  hours.  During  that  time' the  teacher  comes  into  direct 
-  contact  with  approximately  130  stiidetits.  Imagine  how  frustrating 
it  is  for  ii  teacher  to  try  to  deal  individually  wi.th  180  students  per 
day. 

GENER^Vl/ BREAKDOWN  OF  DlRClPIilNE 

Problems  which  could  be  detected  in  the  early  stages  in  the  class- 
room may- never  even  be  seen".  Overcrowded  conditions  in  the  halls 
make  patrolling  an  almost  impossible  task  for  the  teacher.  A  general 
lack  of  respect  for  teachers  and  a  general  breakdown  of  discipline 
have  been  results  of  our  School  district's  inability  to  financially  meet 
the  demands  of  a  growing  studfent  population. 
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T(?achers  experience  a  jreiuual  feeling  of  powerlessriess  in  their  own 
classroouis  and  throu^jhoiit  the  school  systeuu  They  have  been  pj^in- 
fully  made  j^ware  that*  there  is  nothing  that  they  can  do  individually  '; 
and  that  collectively,  especially  in  Missouri,  their  hands  are  tied  until 
such  time  when  collective  hargainin^r  becomes  a  reality. 

Not  only  ar^  teachers  aware  of  this  powerlessness,  hut  the  student 
definitely  senses  the  frustration  of  the  teacher  and  he^rius  to  feel  that* 
he  controls  the  classroom  and  perhaps  even  the  school.  Many  teachei» 
have  felt  that  their  ri^rht  to  have  control  in  the  classroom  has  been 
impeded  by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  concerniufr  student  rights? 
J      This  adds  to  the  frustration  level  of  the  individual  teacher. 

The  question  which  constantly  confronts  teachers  is  why?  Why. 
are  we  experiencing  this  rapid  diange?  T  don't  have  the  answers  but 
T  think  that  priVt  of  the  reason  umst  deal  with  this:  Schools  exist  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  children.  Those  needs  are  rapidly  changing, 
'  School  districts  have  not  been  able  to  change — either  because' of  their 
financial  inadequacies,  or"  because  of  their  unwillingness  to  change 
their  educational  philosophies. 

Teachers  are  next  Vo,  and  in  the  middle  of,  these  problems.  We  see 
the^need  to  be  trained  in  handling  violence,  dnig  problems,  and  dis- 
cipline pro!))ems,  but  we  ran  find  no  college  which  offers  the  prakical 
;  kind  of  training  we  need.  And.  if  we  did,  there  wonld  be  no  additional 
money  to  pay  for  this  training. 

We  see  th(^  need  for  police  protection  and  for  Juvenile  Court  refer- 
rals, bnt  tlie  administration  of  the  school  pressnres  us  to  keep  quiet 
and  let  the  school  hnndle'the  problemSr 

We  see  the  need  for  security  guardft,  dooi*s  which  lock  during  the 
school  day,  and  protection  for  the  students  and  teachers  and  their 
personal  ^Vrbperty,  bnt  we  know  that  finances  are  not  available  to 
institute  these jneasnres.  .  * 

,r  We  have  some  great  input  to  offer  and  we  are  even  sometimes 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  board  of  education,  administration,  and  to 
the  public.  But  who  is  listening?  Tensions,  anxieties,  frustrations, 
.  and  fears  caused  by  violence,  vandalism,  drug  abuse,  discipline  break- 
do  wti,  and  truancy  is  hardly  the  kind  of  reward  that  a  dedicated 
teacher  should  expect.  ' 

T  sincerely  hope  that  flw* 'findings  of  your  couuuittee  will  mark  the, 
beginning  of  a  solution  for  these  ])roblems. 

Thank  vou. 

"  '   *    •  -1 

l»UKI\VRftf)  ST.VTKMKNT  OK  l'K<;(;V  (HX'IHt.VX 
*  ' 

*  My  imnu»  is  ropgy  Cochran.  I  have  tnnpht  12  years  in  the  R-1  School  Di.strict  ^ 
in  H^nsf*  Springs.  Missonri.  I  nni  Chnlrinnn  of  thv  LnnpuflRC  Arts  Departmpnt 
of  Northwest  lUn\\  School  and  during  the  jmst  year/ I  was  yresideut  of  the 
Northwest  .Edncation  AsKr>ciation,  uffUiatod  with  the  National  Edncation  Asso- 
ointion.  Onr  distriet  In^j  ^^Ifi  teachers  and  approxMinately  7.000  students.  Grades 
0  throujirh  12  have  an  enrollment  of  ahont  2.000.  Onr  district  Is  rather  nnique^ 
!n  soine  ways  compared  to  stirronndin^  districts.  As  nrhan  and  suburban  school 
districts  are  decrensin^  In  enrollment,  onr  rural  district's  .<^tndent  population 
is  on  the  increase.  f)ur  nsses.sed  valuation  i)er  ptipU  Is  approximately  J?4.r)00 
where  neighboring?  districts  have  ?1 2.000  to  ?1 7.000  a.ssessed  valuation  per 
pnpil.  The  bippest  reason  for  thin  difTerence  Is  the  lack  of  any  industry  in  onr 
district.  We  are  an  all-white  rural  community  with  no  incorporated  areas  within 
th^  district.  Onr  district  covers  about  30  miles  a  Ion}?  Highway  30  jnst  outside 
of  St.  r*ouis  County.  t  ■ 
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It  would  be  a  tellacy  to  my  that  our  problems  began  this  rigr.  Foj:  several 
years,  we  have  had  numerous  thefts  and  nets  of  yandallsmr^Ottf  district  has 
nine  different  school  plants  scattered  along  these  30  mlle\  trSd  most  security 
measures'  are  too  expensive  to  even  be  considered.  Drugs  have,  been  on  our 
campus  for  the  past  5  or  6  years — very  prevalent  In  the  last  2  or  3  years.  I 
would  say  that  a  student  could  have  bought  any  'drugs  except  heroin  on  campus 
at  almost  any  time  throughout  the  past  year.  Students  have  been  caught  with 
marihuana,  amphetamines,  barbltuates,  mescaline,  hashish,  opium,  and  LSD.  In 
grades  9-1^  this  past  year  10  students  were  taken  to  the  hospital  from  schppi 
because  of  overdoses  One  of  these  studehts—a  9th  grader— was  near  death  froto 
an  overdose  of  Mellaril,  an  antidepressant.  He  had  taken,  from  10  to  14  pills 
which  he  bcyught  from  another  0th  grader.  Permanent  damage,  was  caused  to  lils» 
nervous  system  which  will  probably  prevent  him  from  ever  returning  to.  school 
under  normal  conditions.  '  ' 

•  From  my  personal  knowledge  of  the.  students  and  from  ap^oxlmate  figures 
given  me  by  the  school  nuwsea,  I  will  present  the  following  Information.  Approxi- 
mately 65'  girls  this  year,  or  2  per  w^ek,  have  become  pregnant  out  of  wedlock. 
Three  8th  graders,  age.  13  and  two  age  14,  dropped  out  of  school  because  of 
pregnancy  this  year.  Keep  this  lii  mind— these  are  only  the  ones  we  know  about. 
The  last  week  of  school,  a  group  of  6th  graders  were  sent, home  from  School 
druiik,  and  almost  every  day  alcohol  Is  found  on  the  school  grounds. 
• '  Vandalism  has  reached  a  new  high  In  our  school  district  Last  summer,  when 
school  was  not  In  session,  146  windows  were  broken  out  of  one  of  our  nine 
schools  during  a  3-month  period.  Jus!  last  yreekend  16  windows  were  broken  out 
of  a  middle  school.  The  approximate  amount  of  damage  from  vandalism  through- 
out the  district  this  past  year  was  $11,000  plus  loss  from  theft  $10»000. 

Since  November  1074.  approximately  8  months  ago,  the  follov^lng  events  have 
taken  place  :  (1)  Approximately  $6,-000  In  equipment  and  supplies  has  been 
stolen  from  the  high  school  plant;  (2)  One  tet^cher's  car  was  stolen  from  his 
own  driveway,  driven  several  mites  away  and  then  burned;  (3)  Another  teacher 
had  the  windows  broken  In  both  his  home  and  hia  car;  (4), Another  teacher 
had  four  .22  rifle  bullets  shot  Into  his,car  while  If  was  parked  at  school  at  night ; 
(6)  One  teacher  was  attacked  and  beaten  by  a  male  student  during  school  hours 
In  the  high  school;  (C)  An(>ther  teacher  Was  attacked  antf  stabbed  In  tMe  hand 
by  a  female  student  with  a  knife  which  she  had  brought  to  school  for  that 
purpose.  A  janitor  was  also  Injured  trying  to  help  tlie  teacher;  and  7)  An 
unloaded  .22  pistol  was  confiscated  from  ^in  8th  grader  who  had  the  bullets  In 
his  pocket.  Knives,  blackjacks  and  other  weapons  have  been  found  In  ^students 
possession  during  school  hours.  Apprbxlmately  3  percent  of  our  students  are 
undejp  super  vlsron  already  In  the  Juvenile  Court.  •      .     '  .a 

To  say  that  events  such  as  the  ones  I  have  just  listed  did  upset  normal  educa^ 
tlon  routines  In  our  district  is  an  understatement  The  teachers  In  grades  ^12 
(85)  met  with  the  high  school  administration  concerning  the  personal  ^fety 
of  .students  and  teachers.  Wo  then  met  In  a  special  meeting  ^^th  the  Board 
of  fJdUcatlon  concerning  the  same  Issues  and  came  away  from  both^™ee'|j^Kf 
with  our  hands  slapped  for  overreacting  to  the  problem  and  with  the  advice 
that  If  more  teachers  did  their  prescribed  jw^s  the  situation  would  ^oon  go 
away  The  teachers'  purpose  was  not  to  placd  the  blame  on  any  one  groui>— 
students,  parents,  administration,  board  of  education  or  ^^a^^^ers.  Our  purpo^ 
was  to  make  everyone  (1)  admit  we  had  several  problems,  and  (2)  begin  work- 
ing toward  solutions  for  these  problems.  The  high  school  teachersmet  and  voted 
to  not  be  In  their  classrooms  on  Friday,  February  21  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
tSrougSout  the  day  to  try  to  come  up  with  ^me  Immediate  P^«)«^^^ 
for  lessening  olir  problems.  We  Invited  adlttlnlstraUon.  board  members  ana  par- 
ei^ts  to  mwt  with  us  throughout  the  day.  We  asked  the  parents  to  keep  their 
ohUdren  aT  h^m^^^  that  we  could  >egin  to  work  on  these  problems.  The  *est 
and  most  rewarding  support  came  from  the  parents  of  our  community.  I  truly 
believe  thltthly  w^^^  relieved  that  some.group  had  made  the  public 

a^ire  of  Ue  Pr^^^^^^  On  that  m^etlniT  day,  February  21,  over  1,800  of  the 
.  dStV2.000  students  were  kept  at  home  and  over  600  parents  met  wl^  us 
on  the  night  of  February  20  and  over  l60  met  with  us  throughout  the  day  of 
February  21.  Indeed,  we  had  begun  to  try  to  find  solutiona  <  '  «^  ^^u^g 
A  cla^room  teacher  Is  at  school  from  approximately  7 :30  to  3 .30-^  hours. 
nwriSa  thfi  t  tlitiG  thP  teacher  comes  Into  direct  contact  with  approximately  180 
SSdentI  Im^^^^  how  f?S       It  Is  for  a  teacher  to  try  to  deal  Individually 
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With  180  students  per  day.  I'roblPiiw  which  could  be  detected  In  early  stages  111 
mtrSniT^n""  maj'  never  be  «ecn.  Overcrowded  condlt^ns  In  Z  hMs^lie 
patMlHng  an  almost  Impossible  task  for  the  teacher.  A  general  lack  of  resbect 
f^i3>7m«X?"^t  breakdown  of  discipline  have  been  Results  oK 

SLtlon         ^""blllty  to  flnanclally  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  Stii&ent 

nnd7h?ni^^hn,ff 'flf"''^^  ^f"^"i^  powerlessness  in  thelr,qwri  classroom 

and  throughout  the  school  system.  They  have  been  painfully  made  awpre  that* 
there  Is  nothing  that  they  can  Individually  do  and  that  collectively,  especially 
in  Missoiirl,  their  hands  are  tied  until  such  time  when  collective  bargaining 
^""^  ^"l^  "/^  teachers  aware  of  this  powerlessness.  but  the 
student  dednltely  senses  the  frustration  of  the  teacher  and  begins  to  feel  that 
fif  ^^Jlf^sJ'iJ  classroom  and  perhaps  even  the  school.  Many  teachers  have  felt 
^at  their  right  to  have  control  In  the  classroom  has  been  Impeded  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  concerning  student  rights.  This  adds  to  the  frustration 
level  of  the  Individual  teacher.  ^ 

The  anxieties,  frustrations,  and  fears  felt  by  the  teacher  carry  a  kind  of 
emotional  mpact  ^Wilch  can  greatly  affect  a  teacher's  home  life  and  general 
peace  of  mind.  For  ^  years,  my  husband  ended  each  day  with  a  6th  hour  study 
nail  ^nd  a  7th  hour  study  hall.  He  was  solely  responsible  for  over  200  students 
mHokiJ^^  pressure  on  him  was  so  great  that  my  children  au^  I  learned 

P  that  there  would  be  no  talking  In  the  ca^  on  the  way  home  after 

school.  For  2  or  3  hours  after  school,  he  would  have  to  concentrate  on  some  way 
to  release  the  tensions  built  up  In  those  last  2  hours  In  each  school  day.  He  Is 
no  lo|iger  on  this  situation,  but  the  situation  of  overcrowded  study  halls  exists 
'"and  some  other  teacher  Itf  experiencing  the  same  tensions  that  he  had  before. 

The  question  which  constantly/confronta  teachers  Is  why?  Why^re  we  ex- 
periencing this  rapid  change?  I  d(m;t  have  the  answers,  but  I  thlnk\that  part 
of  the;  reason -must  deal  with  this:  Schools  exist  to  "serve  the  needs  of  the 
children.  Those  needs  are  rapidly  changing.  School  districts  have  not  been  able 
to  change,  either  because  of  their  financial  Inadequacies  or  because  of  their 
unwillingness  to  change  their  educational  phllospphles.  Teachers  are  next  to 
Jind  In  the  middle  of  these  problems.  We  see  the  need  to  be  trained  In  handling 
violence,  drug  problems  and  dl.^lpllna  problems,  but  we  can  find  no  college 
which  offers  the  practical  kind  of  training  we  need;  and*  ifvwe  did,  there  would 
be  no  additional  money  to  pay  for  this  training. 

We  see  the  need  for  police  protection  and  for  juvenile  court  referrals,  but 
the^  administration  pressures  us  to  keep  quiet  and  .let  the  school  handle  the 
problems.  x 

We  see  the  need  for  security  guftrds,  doors  whi<<h  lock  dnflng  the  school  day, 
and  protection  for  the  students  and  ,teachers  jrnd  their  ^personal  property,  but 
we  know  that  finances  are  not  available  to  Institute  these  measures. 

We  have  some  great  input  to  offef  and  we  are  evei^  sometlmes  allowed  to5l 
speak  to  the  Board  of  Education,  administration  and  to  the  public.  But  who  Is 
listening?  Tensions,  apxiptles.  frustration  and  fear  caused  by  violence,  vandal- 
ism, drug  abuse,  discipline  breakdodii  and  truancy  Is  hardly  the  kind  ot  reward 
that  a  dedicated  teacher  Iphould  expect. 

T  sincerely  hope  that  the  findings  oi  your  committee  wlll.mafrk  th^  beginning 
of  a  solution  for  these  problems.  /      i\  7  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Ms.  Cochranj 

Mr.  Bell,  T  notice  you  too  h^ve  prepared  a  statement.  You  may 
read  it  completejly  or  submit  it  for  the  record,  as  you  wish, 

Mr,  Beix,  Mr,  Chairman,  T  ^ill  submit  it  for  the  record  ^  and  talk 
about  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points. 

Senator  Bayh,  Fine,  please  proceed^ 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  BELL,  ANDREW  WABJfE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

FAlHrXEID,  CONN,  /  ^ 

Mr%  Beix,  My  name  is  William  Bell,  I  an/ a  teacher  of  English  at 
Andrew  Warde  High  School  in  Fairfield,  C?onn,  VioT^^ce  and  vandal- 
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isih  is  not  confined  to  the  ghetto,  it  is  not  limited  by  geography,  nor 
is  it  restricted  by  the  reputation  and  pr^ige  of  a  school  system.  The 
community  in  which  I  live  an<J  teach  is  One  of  the  most  affluent  cities 
on  the  East  Coast.  ^  ^  -   ^  >  i 

The  per  capita  income  in  my  community  is  over  $1^,000  a  year. 
This^school  system  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  country 
and  we  have  violence  and  vandalism.  I  have  been  a  victim  of  that  ^ 
violence,  as  has  a  colleague  of*  mine.  Students  have  been  the  victims  v 
of  it,  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  2  months  two 
students  have  been  hospitalized— one  with  a  fractured  skull,  and  th^  i 
other  mth  loss  of  teeth  and  a  broken  jaw. 

The  community  has  been  a  victim  of  vandalism  to  the  tune  of  over 
$50,OQO.a  year.  Two  years  ago  a  fire  set  at  the  high  school^  at  which  I 
teach^  cost  over  a  half  a  million  dollars  to  repair. 

Mr.  Chaiman,  there  is  in  this  country  a  general  trend  to  defy 
authority  no  matter  in  what*  form  that  authority  presents  itself.  Har- 
rassment  of  teachers,  through  threats  and  verbal  abuse,  is^  on  the 
increase  to  the  point  where  teachers  refuse  to  enforce  rules  and  rejgu- 
>      lations  for  fear  they  will  be  hassled  and  verbally  abused."  In  addition, 
•    the  confidence  in  administratoi'S  to  hack  up  teachers  is  diminishing* 

Consequently,  discipline  becomes  virtually  nonexistent.  E^^^the 
consumjption  of  alcohol  and  truancy  is  sypptoihatic  of  thi^njenance 
of  law  and  authority.  Far  too^many  administrators  eijth^  refuse  to 
recognize  the  prcble^n  or,  if  they  do,  they  tend  to  tre^at  the  problem 
lightly.  In  some  cases  there  are  deliberate  attempts  to  minimize  the 
problem  in  prder  that  their  reputations  and  the  schools  do  not  receive 
adverse  publicity 

board's  conckrn  of  c^ommunity  prestige 

In  fact,  my  board  of  education— in  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  com- 
munity's prestige  is  not  tarnished — places  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
suspensions  an  administrator  may  designate^ 

In  affluiht  comrounities  far  too  often  wealth  is  made  ^synonymous 
Withihigh  moral  values. 'Let  me  assufe /ou  that  wealth  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  good  citizenshipyOood  citizenship/is  primarily 
a  parental  responsibility^!  a  responsibifity  that  in  my  opinion  has  been 
ingloriously*abdicated.  /. 

We  have  parents  who  lie  for  their  children.  We  hjlve  parents  who 
pressure  a(^inistrators  to  rescind^decisions  an(^^^^^2|^rtunatelv,  we 
have  admmistrators  who  succumb  to  that  pressure?xne  school  can- 
not and  was  not  intended' to  be/ all  things  to  alb  people.  Until  that 
day  ai\rive^  when  parents  assumfe  this  role,*this  cooperative  effort  we 
call  educatioti,  we  shall  wibiess  a  greater  deterioration. 

I  calj  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  week's  TV  Guide.  The 
entire  publication  is^  devoted  j/o  violence  on  TV  and  its  impact  on  the 
viewing  public.  I  maintain  that  TV  violence  has' had  an  influence  on 
aggi'essive  behavior  we  witness  in  our  schools.  - 

After  hundreds  of  formal  ps^'chintdc  studies- and  decades  of  contentious  de- 
bates^ reasonable  men  agree  thdt  televised  violence  does  have  harmful  effects  on 
'  human  character  and  attlttides  and  somethinsr  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

After  18  years  1  think  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  indus- 
try to  police  itself. 
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Unless  soQiething  is  done  how,  a  national  passivity  can  only  pro- 
mote a  socieiy  that  views  violence  as  a  national  or  at  least  a  cultural 
chara^ristic.  My  plea  to  youjs  action.  If  it  requires  legislation  to 
curb  Tuflence  on  TV  then  do  it,  and  do  not  be  deterred  by  accusations* 
of  Government  censorship.       .  ' 

To  say  that  violence  is  a  part  of  life  does  not  carrv^ith  it  the 
implicit  right  to  promote  it.  We  in  educatioh  hav^^^^3^fficult  task  to 
perform.  Provide  us  with  that  atmosphere  conducive  to  leari^ng. 

Devote  time  and  money  to  publicize  the  effects  of  violence  and  van- 
dalism. In  a  word,  just  help  us  to  teach. 

Thank  you.  \ 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  BELL 

-  My  name  Is  WiUiam  Bell  of  304  Wardp  Terrace,  Fair^eld,  Conn,  and  I  am  a 
teacher  of  English  at  Andrew  Warde  High  School  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Biefore  I  relate  to  you  my  personal  involvement  with  violence  in  the  schools, 
permit  me  to  describe;  briefly,  the  kind  of  community  in  which  I  live  and  teach. 
Fairfleld  is  a  lovely  suburban  town  with  a  population  of  approximately  60,000 
people.  It  is  not  an  iudustrial  city,  although  light  industry  does  exist  and  does 
contribute  to  the  tax  process.  Incidentally,  two  of  the  reasons  for  Fairfield's 
attractiveliess,  along  with  its  physical  beauty,  are  its  taxes  which  are  low  if 
you  were  to  compare  them  with^^ontiguous  towns,  and  its  school  system  whllch  is^ 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  recently,  Andrew 
Warde  High  School  was  selected  as  oi^e  of  the  top  hig&  schools  in  the  countr j^. 

Located  in  Fairfield  County — ^^probably  the  richest  coulnty  In  the  United  States 
— Fairfleld,  by  any  standards,  must  be  deemed  afflueiit.  For  example,  the  per 
capita  income  and  buying  power  per  familjf  in  Fairfield. County  is  $18,632. 

With  that  cursory  backgrouiid  of  tills  lovely,  affluent  community,  let  me  assure 
you  that  violence  and  vandalii^  Is  not  limited  to  affluence*  to  poverty,,  or  t0 
geography,  although  economics,  indirectly  may  have  some  influence  on  the  pi^ob* 
lem.  Far  too  many  people  associate  violence  and  vandalism  with  the  ghetto,  as 
though  the  problem  exists  there^ahd:  nowhere  else.  That  notion  is  utter  nonsense. 
The  problem  is  everywhere;  it  is  a  national- epidemic,  costing  the  taxpa^rers  of 
this  Country  millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  something  Isn't  done  soon, 
that  figure  Will  swell  to  the  billions. 

I  want  now  to  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  this  past  February.  I  was  cOn> 
ducting  a  cli^ss  one  day  in  the  only  section  of  the  school  that  has  two  fioors.  My 
classroom  happens  to  be  on  the  upper  fioor.  As  I  was  conducting  the  clasd,  I 
heard  a  commotion  in  the  corridor,  something  like  loud  talking,  which  was  caus> 
ing  a  distraction.  I  went  out  to  investigate,  dnd  I  saw  this  young  man,  whom  I 
knew  had  withdrawn  from  school ^||veeks  earlier,  talking  to  his  girl  friend.  By 
the  way,  his  withdrawal  from  scho^^as  more  or  less  forced  upon  him  after 
having  been  given  numerous  opportunines  to  behave  and  become  a  good  school 
citizen.    .         ^  '  .  • 

I  approached  the  young  man  and  asked  him  to  leave  the  building  siibce  he 
was  not  allowed  on  school  grounds,  ^e  looked  at  m^  as  though  I  were^^ome 
genetic  defect  and  turned  to  resume  his  conversation  with  his  girl.  I  askedihioL^ 
to  leave  a  second  time  with  the  admonition  that  if  he  didn't,  I  would  haveto^ 
call  the  police.  I  don't  recall  precisely  what  he  said,  but  it  was  something  toUthe 
effect  that  he  didn't  give  ja  hell  what  I  did.  As  I  was  walking  to  the  ofllce  to 
alert  the  administrator,  the  administrator  came  out  into  the  corridor  to  lnvesti> 
gate  what  was  going  on.  I  explained  to  l^im  the  circumstan<tes  and  we  both 
started  down  the  corridor  toward  the  young  man  to  escort  him  out  of  the  build- 
ing. As  we  got  close,  the  young  man  started  shouting  vulgar  epithets  and  kicked 
out  at  me  and  we  got  into  a  scuffle.  He  had  a  hammerlock  on  me  as  I  did  on 
him.  While  the  administrator  and  two  teachers  were  trying  to  disengage  us,  1 
received  a  couple  of  well-placed  knees  to  a  vital  part  of  my  anatomy.  We  were 
finally  separated.  Afterwards,  he  was  removed  frq;m  the  school  grounds. 

My  knuckles  on  right  hand  were  hurting  and  I  had  a /slight  pain  in  my  hip, 
but  nothing  to  warrant  immediate  attention.  However, yl  decided  to  go  to  the 
nurse  to  report  my  Injuries  to  cover  myself.  By  the  time  I  got  to  the  nurse,  I 
was  in<  severe  pain  with  my  hip  and  I  called  a  doctor  from  the  nurses*s  ofiSce 
who  a8fce4  me  to  come  right  over.  The  doctor  looked  at  me  and  immediately' 
prescribed  a  pain  killer  and  made  arrangements  for  X-rays.  I  did  manage  ^ 
drive  to  the  radiologist,  but  how  I  did,  I  don't  know  because  the  pain  was 
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.unbearable.  In  any  event,  I  was  Idtid  up  in  bed  for  10  days  with  torn  miiscles 
and  burst  blood  vessels  in  my  hip.  I  had  the  young  man  arrested  and  he  was 
released  on  bond  for  his  subsequent  appearance  in  court.  The  charge  was  thlrci- 
degree  assault  \ 

If  1  m^,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
case  because  it  may  have  significant  implications  for  whatever  evolves  from 
these  hearings.  Two  or  3  weeks  after  the  incident,  I  got  a  call  frpm  the  prose- 

Sutlng  attorney  asking  what  I.  thought  of  reducing  the  charge  from  third-degree 
sstftilt  to  a  breach  of  peace  charge.  I  ^Id  him  that  I  was  vehemently  opposed 
to  reducing  the  charge,  and  he  told  me  that  I  had  no  say  in  the  matteij,  that  it 
was  his  prerogative  to  do  as  he  wlsjied.  My  Immediate  response  was  to  question 
Wm  why  he  even  bothered  to  call,  if*  my  wishes  were  of  ho  value  In  thla  matter 
of  plea  bargaining.  As  a  result  of  this  conversation,  I  prepared  a  petltlQn,  signed 
by  over  a  hundred  teachers  In  my  building,  expressing  dismay  and  alarm  that 
th6  possible  reduction  In  the  charge  to  breach  of  peace— which  would  result  in  a 
$20  dollar  fine— tiiftt  It  would  then  be  open  season  on  teachers.  I  must  say,  in  all 
honesty,  that  the  petition  did  have  impact  and  Influence,  for  the  original  charge 
remained.  My  point  Is  that  there  Is  an  extreme  abuse  of  plea  bargaining.  I 
reaUze  that  crowded  dcickets  foro(p  prosecutors  to  enter  Into  plea  bargalnlpg, 
but  I  submit  to  you  that  there  has  been  aiv  abuse  of  this  procedure,  particularly 
when  victims  have  little  or  no  Input  Into  the  decision-making  process. 

Teachers  are  frightened  and  they  l^ve  cause.  As  a  matter,  of  fact,  anyone  Ui  . 
a  position  of  authority,  teacher  or  administrator,  id  a  target  for  Insolence  and 
verbal  abuse.  Let  ihe  give  you  an  Illustration ;  Many  tlpfies  students  are  wander- 
ing'corridors  when  they  should  be  In  designated  ateas,^  such  as  classroom, 
library,  or  cafeteria  where  th(/y  can  go  In  lieu  of  a  sfci^dy  hall.  When  these  kinds 
of  students  are  asked  either  where  they  are  supp^^d  to  be  Or  are  asked  their 
names,  most  often  the  responses  are  a  fictltlou:^^»i|ithe,  a  mere  look  at  the  ques- 
tional'and  then  a  walking  away,  or  verbal  abtwf.  In  the  form  of  "It's  none  of 

your  business"  or  "Go  F  yourself,*'  as  on^itudent  told  me.  Because  of  the 

size  of  the  school,  2,000  plus  students,  studeitti  can  hldeiJbehlQd  the  anonymity^ 
a  large  school  provides.  My  recommendation  would  be  that  no  .high  school  be 
built  that  accommodates  more  than  1,200  students, .  In  addition  to  numbeirs,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  school  plant  hot  be  spread  out  over  acresi  and  acres  of 
land.  In  the  school  in  which  I  teach,  the  distance  between  tlie^gSmnaslum  and 
my  classroom  requires  6  minutes  of  walking  time.  This  spread-out  feature 
obviates  adequate  control  of  students  In  terms  of  supervision,  and,  as  a  result,^ 
false  fire  alarms  are  a  commonplace.  The  loss  (j^  valuable  classrooni  time  because 
of  false  alarms  Is  Intolerable.  "  \   \m  i     m.  i 

Let  me  Insert  at  this  point  that  I'm  talking  abour5  percent  of  a  school  popu- 
'latlon  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  students  are  good  kids  who,  bedause  they  are 
eood  citizens,  do  not  receive  the  attention  which  the  5  percent  receive  because', 
of  their  antisocial  behavior.  I  recognize  that  we  are  here  to  •  discuss -violence 
and,  aff  such,  we  are  emphasizing  the  5  percent.  I  simply  want  to  get  In  a  plug 
for  that  other  65  percent.  -         ,    \        *      *  *j 

At  the  present  time,  the  cherry  bomb  Is  the  popular  forna  ^istractlo^  and 
nuisance.  Lockers-have  been  blown  open,  classrooms  frighted  half  to  death,  and 
even  an  Injury  to  a  substitute  teacher  who  happened  to  be  walking  by  when 
the  cherry  bomb  exploded.  '     ^  '     ^  \       ■  ^      i.i   ^  i 

With  that  111  move  Into  the  area  of  vandalism,  a  feature!  of  antisocial 
'    behiivlor  that  Is  extremely  costly  to  a  school  system,  particularly  Ln  these  times, 
when  budeet  cutting  Is  a  fafvorjte  pastime.  Windows  and  bathrooni  sinks  appear 
to  be  most  popular  targets  for  vandals.  Thievery,  although  not  widespread,  does 
^  occur,  especially  In  the  Industrial  arta  area  where  tools  become  very  tempting 
obiects  for  some  of  our  future  mechanics^.  \.  „  ,  .  ^ 

The  cost  to  the' Fairfield  school  -system  from  vandallapj  of  all  kliids.  conserva- 
tively runs  In  the  n^ghborhood  of  $40,000  to  $50,00gira.year.  Bo  you  realize 
tiiat  tiiat  kliad  of  money  could  provide  at  least  5  sjteclal  education  teachers? 
In  the  Interest  of  time,  I'll  simply  say  that  vandalism  Is  »  f act,  a  costly^ct, 
that  somehow  generates  little  or  no  community  response.  It's  a  Jcurious  thing, 
but  casually  hint  that  varsity  sports  may  be  removed  from  the  educational  pro- 
gram  aSd  the  community  responds  with  all  sorts  of  "Save  Our  Sfets"  .cQmrnit- 
tees,  letters  to  the  editor,  calls  to  tiie  superintendent,  eto:  A  ertflie  community 
to  the  dollar  waste  stemming  from  vandaUsm  and  you're  ridiculed  as  an  alarm- 

.  *^Vq3^^^^^^^^^^  last  week,  and  asked  ti.em  i^Uey  saw  any 

correlation  between  violence  and  vandalism,  and  drugs  and  rt^VfT^^««t,J 
«-nsus  was  ttiat  Uiere  Is  a  definite  conflation  and  It  manifests  itseUV  In  tmny 
^    Irms  and  for  various  reasons.  I'll  leave  that  statement  as  It  standb,  and  perhaps 
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during  th'e  question  period  I  can  elaborate  upon  notions  sesiding  in  the  statfe^ 
ment. 

During  the  last  2  or  3  years,  I  have  witnessed  the  diminishing  use  of  hard 
drugs  in  the  secondary  school  and  an  increase  use  of  alcohol.  Marihuana  and 
liquor  are  the  fashionable  drugs  today.  In  the  secondary  school  in  which  I  teach, 
at  least  75  percent  have,  experimented  with  or  conticme  to  smoke  niarlhuana. 
The  increase  interest  in  alcohol,  evidenced  by  empty  bottles  found  in  girls^ 
rooms,  beer  cans  in  the  parking  lots,  and  an  occasional  reporting  of  a  student 
drunk,  is  a  serious  concern,  *but,  in  my  estimation,  far  less  deleterious  in  the 
long  run  than  the  hard  drug^.  Again,  let  me  repeat  that  I'm  speaking  about^a 
small  segment  of  the  school  population,  many  of  whom  are  repeaters ;  that  is, 
students  constantly  in  trouble  for  one  reason  or  another. 

But  most  of  what  I  have  said  thus  far  may  *e  rightly  deemed  as  symptoms, 
overt  manifestations  of  some  underlying  causes  to  which  I  would  now  like  to 
address  myself.  From  the  perspective  that  I  have— and  by  interviewing  col- 
leagues and  students  that  perspective  has  been  enlarged—I  would  like  to  list 
those  ft^ctors  which  I  feel  to  be  contributing  elements  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
cipline, or,  rather  th&  lack  of  discipline,  out  of  which  emerges  violence  and 
vandalism:  t. 

(1)  Abi^cation  of  ipaii^ehtal  Responsibility :  ^       ,  * 

a.  Economics. 

b.  Guilt  .  K 

c.  Distorted  view  of  role'  of  school: 

(2)  Administrator  Reluctance  and  Hesitancy  to  Administrate : 

a.  Parent  pressures.' 

b.  Board  of  Education  pressures. 
'  ^      c.  Self-imposed  blindness. 

d.  Oowardice. 

(3)  Television:  - 

a.  Violence. 

b.  Violence. 

c.  Violence. 

(4)  Student  Misinterpretation  of  Stui^ent  Bights : 
4a.  Bights^versus  license.  *  I  ^ 

b.  Besponsibility  factor  ignored.     '  ^ 

c.  Defiance  of  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  elaboraCte  on  eaJ&h  of  the  items  listed,  but 
rather  than  teduce  my  resi>onses  to  writing  which  wouldTtake  up  pages  and 
pages,  I'll  defer  Jo  you  and  the  committee  to  select  those  items  for  which  you 
seek  answers.  v  '  '  . 

The  deterioration  of  our  public  school  system  through  violence  and  vandalism 
must  be  curtailed.  And  we  can  do  it  by  assuring  administrators  and  teachers 
that  they  will  be  protected  in  the  discharge. of  their  duties,  by  educatii^g  the 
public  in  an  all-out  campkign  that  vandalism  is  a  detriment  to  the  educational 
process  and  a  horrible  waste  of  tax  dollars.  Parents  must  assume  more  respon- 
sibility in  the  guidance  of  their  children's  lives  and  not!  look  upon  the  school 
as  a  repository^  for  their  failures.  Nor  should  they  expect  complete  success  with 
the  material  which  they  have  failed  to  mold,  foster,  nnd  develop. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  Boards  of  IjJducation  who,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  violence  and  vandalism.  Of  course,  I'm 
not  speaking  of  all  parents  and  all  Boards  of  Education  or  all  administrators. 
We  do  desperately  need  men  and'^ women  in  pur  administrative  ranks  who  will 
not  succumb  to  pressures,  be  they^  parents  or  Boards  of  Education. 

Mr;  Chairman,  when  that  day  arrives — when  education  as  a  right  is  also  con- 
strued as  education  as  a  privilege— then  will  we  see  a  restoration  of  a  public ; 
'school  system,  even  though  burdened  with  defects,  that  is  second  to  none.  \ 


.  Additional  Comments  of  William  Bell  • 

July  14, 1915. 

Senator  BxBCfi  Bath,  ■ 
^Chairman,  Suhcomtnittee  to  Jnveatipate  Juvenile  Delinquency f 
*Wa»hingtontD,0.  - 

Dear  Sen ATOB  Bayh  :  I  apologize  for  the  tardiness  of  these  recommendations, 
but  I  have  been  involved  hi  the  National  Education  Association  Convention  and 
I  simply  did  not  have  the  time. 

My  first  recommendation  to  you  would  be  to  support  Increased  funding  of 
^"Mic  education.  The  Administration  statistics  to  the  contrary,  the  federal  gov- 
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eniment  allots  seven  (7 )  peccent  Of  Its  budget  to  w^hat  should  be  the  nation's 
^number  one  priority — education  in  the  public  schoo^.  It  Is  a  wonder  to  me  how 
the  government  could,  on  the  one  h^d,  admit  the  imik>rtance  of  education  as  a 
national  resource,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  fund  it  adequately.  We  need; 
money 'for  alternative  programiLfor  these  problem  kids;  we  need  tQ^hire  more 
teachers  to  reduce  class  sizes  ^we  need  more  moil^>Htn^tore  programs  of 
value  that,  because  of  local  budget  cuts,  have  been  eliminat|d.  ^ 

We  also  need  a  national  effort  of  publicizing  the  wast^^created  by  the  van- 
dalism that  occurs.  Tm  sure  that  our  newly  elected  president,  Mr.  John  By^r 
of  Michigan  would  be  more  than  happy  To  engage'  in  a 'dialogue  with  you  and 
members  of  your  committee  to  defelbpa  national  stra^gy  to  minimize  the  excess 
slve  waste  of  tax  doUars  caused  by  vandalism. 

I  have  another  recommendation  which  requires  serious  consideration,  and  that 
is  the  recommendation  that  government  step'  in  to  insure  that  violence  on  T.V, 
Is  curtailed  to  a  reasonable  level:  That  l^.V.  violence  has  an  impact  on  the 
behavior  of  our  youth,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many 
others.  The  networks  have  constantly  hoodwinked  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  country  with  their  promises  of  policing  the  industry.  Up  to  now  it  has 
been  mere  lip  service.  I  realize  that  government  intervention  in  any  area  of 
industry  must  be  carefully  scrutinized,  but  radio  and  T.V.  are  public  property 
and,  therefore,  it  is  .the  responsibility  of  government  to  see  to  it  that  the  public 
is  protected,  h  /  '  " 

'    I  want  to  thank  ^ou  and  your  stafF,  particularly  John  Rector  and  Kevin 
Faley,  for  the  cordiality  they  extended, 'in.  addition  to  th^!^  valuable  assistance. 
Sincerely,  '  -  f . 

V  WiLtiAM  F.  Bell. 

Senator  BAYfi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bell,  It  is  tragic  that  we  should  be 
meeting  to  hear  such  testimony  from  people  like  yourselves  ^ho  o-re 
deyoting' your  lives  to  teaching.  I  think  you  summed  it  up  in  your 
plea  to  us,  just  to  help  us  teach.  We  are  going  to  tty. 

Ms.  Hutcherson?  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  SARA  HUTCHERSON,  ATLANT^  PTJSLIC  SCHOOLS, 

ATLANTA,  OA.  '  » 

Ms.  HtrrcHERSoN;  I  am, a  classroom  teacher  ih  a'  noddle  school  of, 
the  Atlanta  Public  School  System  with  grades  6,  7  and  8. 

In  view  of  the  critical,  rise  in  acts  of  violence,  vandalism  and  other 
abhorrent  crimes  in  our.  Nation's  public  school  systems^,  I  am  very 
willing  to  share  witji  this  subcommittee  my  personal  encounters  with 
such  acts  and/or  problems  which  flourish  a^d  plague  my  entire  school. 

It  is  riot  at  all  unusual,  Mr,  Chairman,  W  walk  into  my  school  and 
'  hear  students^  burst  out  inffer  cursing  sprees^  ^^a  fight  could  erupt  with- 
out any  due  respect  for  a  teacher  or  teacher^  being  in  their  midst..  If 
and  when  this  happens  ih  a  classroom  the  students  sometimes  grab 
and  throw  textbooks/ A V  materials,  take  off  a  necklace  to  use  as 
a  choke  or  sling,  stab  with  pencils  and  afrp  picks,  spray  tear  gas 
bombs,  bite  anywhere  and  kick  anyone.  Anyone  who  goes  between  ' 
gets  what  is  intended  for  the  other — or  it  may  be  intended  for  you. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  at  home,  a  letter  opener  that  has  a  Imife 
on  one  end,  that  1  took  from  an  eighth  grader  in  my  homeroom.  She 
had  it  down  in  front  of  her  skirt;  and  in  doing  her  laboratoiy  proc- 
' esses  in  class  I  saw  it  on  her  person;  she  attempted*  to  conceal  it  and 
I  called  her  outside  of  the  classroom/ 1  asked  tor  it  and  she  wanted 
to  faiow  why,  I  explained,  and  she'  gave  it  to  me  reluctantly,  saying 
that  her  mother  had^ven  it  to  her  to  get  those  children  after  school 
for  talking  about  her  mother,  I  ^sked  her  td^ave  her  mother  please 
come  to  the  school  to  get  it,  but  that  I  would  not  give  it  back  to  her.' 
Hel:  mother,  of  course,  did  not  come.  * 
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One  encounter  with  a  student  eame  aboUt  by  my  attempting  to  dis- 
perse a  crowd  of  boys  from  mv  room  to  their  particular  homerooms, 
'at  about  8 :20  a.m.,  this  past  April. 

The  student  cursed  another  teafchor  while  stepping  down  out  of 
my  room.  I  then  grabbed  his  arm  and  told  him  to  come  back,  that  he 
— ^  was  not  to  speak  to  any  teacher  like  that,  and  he  knocked  me  loose, 
I  then  attempted  to  grab,  a  hold  again,  to  tell  him  he  was  going  to  . 
th^  office.  He  then  knocked  a  big  blow  across  my  bust  and  began 
fighting  so  quick  that  I  still  don't  believe  that  an  eighth  grader 
actualy  blacked  mv  eye.  I  was  being  hit  from  the  rear  and  the  side 
by  others,  also.  The  hall  was  a  complete  riot  uJdtil  a  male  teacher 
snatched  the  boy  from  the  scene* 

Senator  Bayh.  Pardon  n[ie.  Was  that  one  boy  ?  ■ 

Ms.  HtrrcHERSON.  One  boy  started  it  and  the  whole  crowd;  some  of 
his  buddies  or  what-have^you — anybody  who  wanted  t6  seek  revenge 
—got  a  blow  in  on  me** 

Senator  Bayh.  Proceed. 

Ms.  HuTciipsoj^.  I  pressed  charges  which  resulted  in  Juvenile  Court 
and  final  action  being  that  he  was  turned  over  to  the  Department 
.  of  Human  Resources.  jBef ore  this  was  over,  however,  there  were  ayvrful 
threats  and. slander  from  the  parent  and  his  buddies  at  school.' 

Another  teacher  was  beaten  by  a  girl  in  another  school,  but  said 
that  she  was  afraid  of  the  court  hassle  and  parental^  threats  and 
never  did  anything,  but  ask  .for  a  transfer  to  a  neighboring  schopl. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  shall  summarize  a  few  other  acts  of 
violence  and  vandalism  in  my  school;  (1)  Boy's  shirt  getting  slashed 
off  in  front  before  the  knife  was  knocked  from  the  other's  hand;  (2) 
bpy  releasing  tear  gas  directly  into  another's  eyes — said  mother 
bought  it  for  his  self-defense;  (3)  teacher's  desk  drawers  being  brok-  - 
en  into  and  class  records  dest routed.  Teacher's  purses  stolen  from 
locked  olosets;  (4)  boy  pouring  lighter  fluid  on  trash  in  trash  can 
.  ,  and  setting  it  afire;  (5)  two  students  bumping  into  a  third  and  tak- 
ing money.  Students  breaking  into  lockers  for. money  or  eve;n  f ood;  * 
(6)  students  threatening  teacners  to  their  faces  for  a  pa^^ing  grade, 
or  for  reporting  them  to  authorities;  (7)  parents  coming  into  the 
schools  suddenly  during  the  day  demanding  to  see  teacher  X  because 
a  *child  went  to  a  phone  and  reported  something  in  errors  resulting 
in  threats;  and  (8)  students  fighting>in  lunchroom,  destroying  other 
innocent  kids'  lunches  and  throwing  silverware^  I  was  a  victim  of  a 
thrown  fork. 

^  Now  what  is  happening  to  the  total  learning  process  as  these  of-* 
fenders  are  being  reprimanded  ? 

The  other  kids  are  suffering  from  lack  of  quality  teaching  and  the 
. .   accountability  of  the  total  learning  process  is  absolute  zero.  These 
[       problems  account  for  teacher  absentees,  good  students  being  turned 
off,  downgrade  of  values  and  respect  for  what  the  teaqliing  profes- 
sion stands  for — thato^f  jnolding  mihds. 
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I,  along  with  several  of  iny  collea<rues,  have  become  actually  emo- 
^  tionally  exhausti^d.  Sd  exhausted  to  the  extent  that  we  act  a  corti^in 
wijy,  negative,  to  our  own  loved  ones,  our  own  kids. 
Thank  you. 

Additio.nal  Commk.nts  ok  Saba  Hi'Tciikuso_n 

June  20,  WIS. 

Hon.  BiBCH  Bay II, 

Chairman,  iSu%comittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  DvHnqucncy, 

U,S,  Sena^tCr  Washington,  D.V,  ^  - 

Dear  Senator  Bayh  :  As  reqiieHted  Jiy  you,  the  followhig  Is  a  submitted  list 
of  specifies  that  I  feel  our  government  can  do  to  help  curtail  and  prevent  crime 
And  juvenile  delinquency  in  our  public  schools. 

1.  Help  set  up  special  schools  for  the  incorrigibles  or  l>ehavior  disorders.  All 
attempts  here  would  be  to  try  and  modify  these  behaviors  to  points  such  that 
•they^  will  not  endanger  normal  growth  iind  learning  of  other  students. 

2.  Legislate  some  typ<»  of  act  that  will  hound  these  kids  as  probationary  law- 
abiding  adiilt  citizens,  if  their  behavior  Is  not  modified  within  a  given  amount 

•  of  time. 

3.  Legislate  a  strong  juvenile  law  for  iiersons  caught  with,  or  accessory  to, 
arms  and  knives  or  (»tber  spelled  out  Items  as  Weapons  while  attending  or  being 
on  the  preml8t»H  of  public  schools. 

4.  Make  compulsory  laws  for  pup|l/teacher  ratios  a  national  figure.  They  need 
reducing  drastically.  *  . 

5.  Legislate  protwtlve  laws  for  a  classroom  teacher  such  that  he/she  can  prop- 
erly discipline  iH  due  coiirse  of  the  law  without  being  harrassed  by  student/ 
parents  or  community  groups.  ' 

I  enjoyed  sharing  my  views  and  exiM'rlences  as  a  wltnest'.  Please  feel  free  to 
call  uiK)n  me  again  for  any.  educational  piwpose.  . 

KespectfuUy,  -  l.  ' 

-  :  Sara  Hutcherson. 

Senator  Bayh.  Thank  you,  Ma.  Hutchei^soji.  You  have  touched  on 
many  important  pointss*  It  seemrf  to  me  one  of  the  most  significant 
points  you  mentioned  was  the  fact  that  we  read  in  the  newspaper  of  a  - 
theft,  or  fire,  or  assault,  or  an  expulsion  and  we  tend  to  CQniine  our 
thoughts  to  those  who  arp  dir'ect  participants,  such  as  the  student  or 
the. outsider  Jthat  participates  in  tlxe  violence — the  student  or  teacher 
that  was  injured — but  we  tend  to  ignore  the  impact  ^his  kind  of  action 
Jia3  on  the-students  that  are  not  involved. 

I  don't  know  how  yoU  teach  in  a  classroom;  and  I  don't  know  how 
you  learn  in  a  classroom  if  the  teachers  and  the.  students  are  obsessed 
with  fear  or  have  lieen  distracted  by  certain  kinds^of  activities  which 
should  be  foreign  to  the  education  process. 

Ms.  Hittner  will  you  proceed  next  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  AMY  HITTNER,  SAN  PRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  . 
DISTRICT,  SAN  PRANCISCO,  CALIP. 

Ms.  IIiTTNER.  During  the,  past  12  years,  I  have  been  a  teacher  and 
.  counselor  in  the  public  school  svstems  of  New  York  City,  Pittsburg, 
California,  and  San  Francisco.  1  have  been  fitness  to  vandalism  and 
violence — changing  and  escalating  over  the  years. 

In  the  early  sixties,  vandalism  was  minimal  and  violence  personal 
and/or  protective.  During  the  late  sixties,  racial  issues  in  Pittsburg. 
California,  and  San  Francisco  were  the  major  causes  of  violence  and 
riots.  Vandalism  was  usually  a  direct  result  of  these  riots. 

"JThe  past  few  years  hayfe  seen  violence  and  vandalism  bec9me  an 
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almost  daily  occurrence  on  school  ffrounds.  Students  and  school  per- 
sonnel have  become  numlxHl  to  these  acts;  a  subdued  anger,  frustra- 
tion, and  acquiescence  Seems  to  pervade  the  system. 

The  following  statement  includes  a  discussion  of  vandalism  and 
violence  on  the  school  site,  other  influences  that  may  also  account  for 
these  acts,  the  impact, .on  ^he  educational  process,  and  finally,  a  por- 
spect  i ve  on  t  he  problem. 

•VANDALISM  ON  TIIK  SCHOOL  81TK 

♦ 

Vandalism  in  schools  ranges  from  broken  windows  to  destruction 
of  ifoors  and  locks  to  lii'soh.  Due  to  infrequent  repair  work  *  the  ap- 
t>carance  of  boanled  up  windows,  brokeii  doors,  punched  out  .walls  and 
ceilincs,  burned  out  display  cases,  antb  damage,  destroyed  light  fix- 
tures lend  a  most  depressing  atmosphere  in  which  to  educate  young 
people. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  a  dollar  amount  on  the  amount  of  damage  since 
repairs  to  old  structures  is  not  done^  Howevei*,  one  figure  mentioned 
is  $750,000  worth  of  van^lism  done  each  year  in  the  San  Francisco 
School  District. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  almost  all  acts  of  vandalism  occur  in 
the  hallways,  Imthrooms  or  surrounding  canipus  areas  during  school 
hours.  (Classrooms,  offices,  library,  and  auditorium'  are  not  targets.'  * 
Any  vandalism  occuring  at  night  is  usually  motivated  by  theft. 

Theft  of  cars  have  occurred  infrequently,  in  the  past  couple  of  years 
because  one  of  the  parking  lots  is  not  used  since  car  thefts  happened 
thare  in  the  past.  Theft  of  personal  property,  such  as  purses,  coats, 
etcetem,  do  not  occur  much  either  since  ihost  teachers  and  other  per- 
sonnel lock  valuables  in  file  cabinets  or  carry  purses  at  all  times.  Fe- 
male personnel  carry  their  keys  on  lanyards  which  hang  around  their 
necks.  Students  don't  seem  to  have  keys  to  file  cabinets.  Theft  from* 
studentsMockers  does  occur,  however. 

Vandalism  is  clearlv  directed  atithe  impersonal  structure,  the  build- 
ing itself.  Even  vandalism  to  cars  of  school  personnel  and  students 
seem  to  he  impersonally  motivated.  ;  , 

Therefore,  anonimity  and  risk  seem  to  be  two  variables  which  gen- 
erate this  behavior,  A  study  done  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  by  a  team  from  Stanford  University  giVes  ample  credence 
to  this  notion.  They  found  that  students  like  their  teachers  and  like 
coming  up  to  the  school — aU>eit'  not  necessarily  going,  to  class.;  Yet  the 
anger,  frustration,  from  w)iateVer  sources  are  focusfed  pn  destroying 
the  symbol  of  alienation,  the  building  itself. 

8PW::iFir  JlN^inKNTS  OP  VANDALISM^ 

(1)  Broken  windows,  glass  doors,  necessitating  boarding  up  of 
windows.  Sometimes  replaced  with  transluscent  plastic  or  metal. 
All  glass  doors  in  auditm  ium  were  replaced  with  metal  doors  with 


^  A  school  castodlan — who.  by  Uw  li  only  allowed  to  clean — waited  almost » 1  year  to 

hnvn  wladdws  replaced  by  a  RlnHor.  TblR  perHun  RU^^geHtH  that  cuutodlnnfi  be  reclaiilfled  an 
hnndymon,  ab|«  to  do  minor  repairs  on  wlndown.  pTumbfng.  lockn.  alectrleal  H^^stems. 

» since  It  Is  wWely  known  that  BOme  studentg  bav^  keyH  to  door  locks,  It  wouM  be 
easy  for  them  to  randallze  thei^  plnceH  during  ''prep"  periods.  Roll  books  and  purscB. 
coals  locked  In  closets  have  been  stolen  during  this  time. 

*  Incldei\tH  described  In  next  2  sections  are  mainly  from  one  school,  however,  two  Other 
schools  are  Included. 
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.ways  and  bathrooms  kickeil  in  ai^i  Yt  I«>ors  m  hall- 

in  Kirls'  hathroomsbrS  off\,1^it,*W  t*'^^"  Doors  on  stalls 
toifet  paper  pap^f towefST  ufr '  t'"^^*^  Jt«PP«i  up  and 
tipning  aue  to  mSXtickT  ii^^n^ff  ^^"^  not  W- 

squirtfd  into  th^m  S  one  w^nf  °i       ^"^'^  '^P^^ 

doora  and  switched  so  noXS  S^^  /K^  nL^^JP  T^"'  rernove(f  «f?om 
to  find  correct  one  ?r.V  Pi!nfl  be  opened  without  using  all  keys 
door  bolts  Door  ffll\t^«nJ^'P^         {^"7^^  "^^^  to  loosen  haUwiv 

banged  closed.  (7)  IiS  Lwi  w*l^S  J  T  P^^s^i^^y  when  door 
punched  out  witt  fofriSvS  ^Sn„  1.  i 
plasterboard;  ceilin^\^7  £t^Sff  1^6  inch 

visitore' car  M'indowsliiXn  ^iumrKol^  Teachers,  students  and 
.tires,  removal  -of  parts  of  moK  ^S?''*'"  antennas,  flat 

(9)  Standard  arsSS  fires^ciriA  hallw„'  T  ^'^^^  °"  ^  ^^^e. 
cans,  bathrooms  OnoEf^S^  ^  hallway  display  cases,  garbage 

lis  fe»SrH^^'?y '^^^^  ^-^  - 

punnpai  round  someone  else  who  did  (11  \  ir;«» 
each  floor  cut  or  pulled  out  nnA  onmof       /      j '  v^^J.        hoses  on 
„ere  are  stolen.  (12  V  Some  iX^^ 
destroyed:  doors  toi^Tff         on  students'  lockers  in  hallway  are 
dents'S  \Srs  nnfw^iT''^^^.\  F^t^uency  of  thefts  in  stu. 
teacher?  daSreom.^KS  M  through  window  of 

building  to  do  it.      ^^'^P^^^tor  had  to  stand  on  roof  of  another 

the^eSalXi^^^^^^^  Many  teachers  cany  on 

once  said,  ,«I  woETf  6^^^  4"  «^«i«"ent  teacher 

find  that  there  is  KuildTn^^^        '  "         ™y         ^f^r  class  and 

VIOLENCE  ON  THE  SCHOOL  SITE  V 

state  Col£  anK  rSrnt  of  Irl^'  ^  «t«dent  at  San  Francisco 
rioting  at  ti  jos4condrr^  1^^^^^^^  TJ""''  ^i.?^^^^^ 

Sei^'K??^^^^^  whTiiTLtoVStiSt  waTsh^i^a^ltk 
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outside  sources  are  brought  on  the  school  grounds-rumor  grows  into 

''^CrsTudents  carry  weapou^mostly  l^'^^^oSnd^iJ' stSd^^^^^^ 
tion.  Many  knives  and  other  weapons  have  been  found  in  students 

^'tZ^'in^T^^^n^^^^^  is  attacked  directly  usually  by  som^ 
h  "e  ™SlX'th  soiie'  atudenU  who  l>av»  tum»d  their  ang»r  m- 

the  clap.  apECmC  INCIDENTS  OF  VIOLENCE 

'  oixe-  Average  of  two  to  three  fights  weekly,  with  fists,  broken  bot- 
tle^en^s  rXts,  et  cetera.  Many  f  "^"J-wilUu^^^^^  fight 
to  ;atch  and  attempt  to  keeo  schoo  pors^^^^^  ^ 

JTe^cKLTrr^»^^^^ 

studeS  w  put  down  the  public  telephone  m  hall  and  go  to  class. 

"^;:frSM^y  ^her  ac^use^  of  accosting  a  female  friend 
^^s£?^4eacher  saw  a  student  ^point, a  gun  into  a  cla^room  Student 

claimed  "it  was  only  a  zip  gun.'         ,         ,  h  :    Claimed/he  was 
Seven:  Student  seen  carrying  a  mjichete  and  cnain.  K^mim  vy 

taking  them  home.  hammet,  bre^tking  his 
months. 

  t„  fl..ht  over  per.onal-«oclQl-inatter..  Mole.  flRht  OTer  epecHlc 

i.!Tu«*o°r  or  theft.  . 
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Ten  :  Onei  teacher  was  scratched  badly  about  the  face  and  neck  one  . 
kicked  in  thb  groin,  while  breaking  up  nghts  or  apprehending  offend- 

Eleven :  A[  high  ^ool  teacher  was  beaten  badly  by  gangs  pf  junior 
high  school  youths  attempting  to  break  up  a  fight  over  stolen  money. 
H«  was  not  known  to  the  assafiants. 

^      Twelve:  A  student  was  murdered  in  a  classrooig.  by  a  knife-wield- 
ing  fellow  smdentover  an  incident  occurring  tlS'^day  before  in  the 

-  same  math  clJ^, 
,    The  educational  process  somehow  does  go  on.  The  major  acts  of 

'  violence  do  not  happen  frequently.  Students  fight  each  other,  and 
%  mQSt  of  them  know  each  other.  School  personnel  are  injured  attempt^ 
ing  ta  break  up  fights  or  apprehendmg  identified  perpetrators  ot 
various  crimes.  Direct  violent  acts  against  school  staff  are  rare  and 
are. most  usualljr  done  by*those  unknown  to  the  teacher.  Earely  is 
violence  now  racially  motivated — even  in  the  most  integrated  schools. 
Man^  students  ayoid  violence  by  trusting  teachers,  counselors,  And 
administrators  with  information.  This  allows  a  nonviolent  working 
through  of  the  problem.  ^ 

•  However,  some  teachers  sometimes  smile  wh,nely  and  say,  "I  de- 
serve combat  pay." 

'       OTHfai  INFLUENCES  TO  VIOIJINCE 

Nonstudents  have  be6n  seen  on  campus,  some  gambling^  some  just 
hanging  around.  Cars  belpnging  to  nonstudents-^f requeixtly  driven 
by  men  in  their  twenties — are  seen  outside  of  the  school  ^ates.  These 
men  are  seen  quietly  talking  to  students.  No  firm  identification  has 
been  made  of  these  men  or  the  business  bein^  transacted^  Speculation 
points  to  illicit  activitv  such  as  drug  sales  or  pimping. 

Media  violence,  lack  of  credible  drue  abuse  pronams,  and  economic 
realities  have  also  contributed  to  the  ledin^  of  frustration  and  mis- 
trust— ^which  may  also  lead  to  violent  acts  taldng  place. 

The  police  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position.  Trespassers  on 
school  grounds  must  be  held  by  school  personnel;  drug  arrests  can 
only  be  made  when  cash  is  seen  bein^  transferred;  and  police  on 
campus  can  only  give  a  more  repressive  atmosphere  to  the  school. 
.One  policeman  told  me  that  he  saw  some  students  smoking  mari- 
huana on  school  grounds  and  wondered  if  school  personnel  patrol  the 
area.  The  paraprofessionals  and  administrators  do  patrol  the  cam- 
pus, but  they  cailnot  be  in  all  places  at  all  times. 

IMPACT  ON  THE  EDtJCATlONAL  PROCESS 

The  education  of  young  people  does  occur — albeit  behind  locked 
doors  at  times.  Most  students  want  and  do  learn.  Some  students  who 
cut  classes,  use  drugs,  gamble  or  otherwise  lack  positive  direction, 
create  problems  wliich  lead  to  acts  of  violence  and/or  vandalism.  , 

Class  cutting  is  an  ever-present  problem,  as  many  as  50  pei'cent  of 
the  stbdent  body  ca:n  be  out  of  class  at  one  time.  They  many  times 
stay  on  campus.  Sometimes  they  give  what  I  call  a  country  club  at- 
mosphere to  the  school.  Most  of  the  drugs  used  now  are  of  a  sedative 

*  nature,vso  many  students  seem  to  float  through  tlhie  day.  We  grade 
less  than  one-half  of  any  incoming  class.  ^ 

er|c  "         '    '  ^ 
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Senator  Bayh.  I  would  like  to  really  understand  the  dimensions. 
Is  that  50-percent  loss  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  grades? 
Ms.  HrrTNEU.  From  the  10th  to  the  12th  graae. 
Senator  Bayh.  You  lose  50  percent  of  the  entering  high  schopl 
class?. 

Mr.  HrrxNER.  Some  move  and  go  to  picivate'sctools.  Some  drop  out. 
Some  are  demoted  to  lower  grudes.  V.  -  * 

Senator  Bayh.  Proceed. 

Ms,  HrtTNEn.  Drinking  has  become  more  prevalent  in  the  past 
yfear.  Beer,  wine,  and  whiskey  bottles  are  found  on  campus,  usually 
in  brown  paper  bag^.  Gambling  is  one  way  some  students  spend  their 
time  ^hile  not  in  class.  Others  stand  around' and  chat. 

Teiaehers  and  other  school  personnel  who  have  been  personally 
involved  in  fights  or  arson  ^re  sometimes  fearful  or  avoid  the  situa-  . 
tion  by  staying  uninvolved.  One  teacher  who  put  out  a  large  blaze 
in  a'display  case  outside  of  her  room  is  unnervea  each .iime  she  ^eHsT"^ 
smoke. 

Teachers  blame  the  administration,  the  administratiori  blames  the 
faculty,  and  everyone  blames  the  downtown  office.  The  students  \^ 
blame  each  other  and  the  school  staff.  The  parents  blame  the  school. 
And  so  we  are  in  a  circle  of  blame.  Only  a  small  group  of  parents 
are  involved  irt  the-school,  they  are  either  working  or  otherwise  unin- 
volved. ,  ^ 

Greater  than  the  fear,  however,  is  the  low  morale  of  the  staff. 
,  A  depressing  pall  sometimes  falls  over  the  school  and  all  stop 
blaming  anyone.  Each  tries  to  survive  in  their  own  world — the  class- 
room. The  school  personnel,  rather  than  working  with  each  other, 
become  isolated  and  separate  from  those  to  whom  they  can  gain  and 
give  support.  ,  . 

Directives  seem  to  fall  on  deaf  ears,  only  because  the  feeling  per- 
vades that  nothing  has  been  or  can  be  done.  Excellent  teachers  enjov 
their  students  and  attempt  to  brinj?  cohesive  action  to  the  school, 
with  very  limited  succfess.  Students  in  classes  seem  to  enjoy  the  edu- 
cationQtl  experience.  However,  many  students  leave  campus  during 
lunch  to  feel  the  freedom  in  the  outside  world. 

.  Tlie  statement  attached  was  written  by  a  teaclier  who  enjoys  teach- 
ing. The  tone  speaks  for  itself. 

A  PERSPECTIVE 

In  thelate  sixties,  issues  precipitating  vandalism  and  violence  were 
clear.  Today  the  causes,  are  diffused  and  clouded  and  difficult  to 
articulate. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  larger  causes,  the  value  system  that  students 
today  are  operating  with:  The  wars,  media  violence,  absence  of  ex- 
tended families,  mass  unemployment,  lack  of  direction  as  seen  by 
these  young  people.  We  need  to  get  out  of  the  circle  of  blame — for  in 
^  reality  we  are  all  to  blame,  and  we  are  not  to  blame, 
o    A  decision  must  be  made.  Do  we  legislate  more  control  or  do  we 
attempt  to  teach  young  people  to  cope  with  the  world  around  them? 
^Perhaps  we  need  to  look  at  longrun  aM  shortrun  solutions.  We  nead 
to  look  at  the  behavior,  the  causes  of  the  behavior,  and  the  xay  to 
'  foster  positive  behavior  and  discourage  negative. 
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Educators  must  look  to  positive  and  viable  solutions  to  the  prob-; 
lems  in  the  schools.  There  needs  to  be  equanimity  between  stuaents' 
rights  and  teachers'  rights.  Perhaps  then  the  school  can  become  a 

{)lace  for  creativity  instead  of  violence.  With  positive  and  creative 
eadershipi  it  can  be  done.  I  have  seen  it  done. 

To  legislate  a  psychology  is  a  most  difficult  tasky  We  all  need  to 
look Jnto  our  own  value  systems,  our  own  prejudices,  our  owh  selves 
to  fiwi  the  answers. 

Additional  Coumehts  or  Aut  Hittneb 

>  1.  Nonstudeiits  who  come  on  campus  sometimes  cause  problems  with  the  stu* 
dent  body.  One  stabbing  incident  was  between  a  student  and  a  nonstudent 

2.  Counseling-leaming  team  concept  was  developed  by  Dlrs.  William  Evralff 
and  Louis  ^alil^,  professors  at  San  Francisco  State  University,  Counseling 
DepftTtment,  1600  HoUoway  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CaUf . '  \ 

.  They  have  pubUshed  two  articles  in  THE  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR  concerniiuf 
the>  success  of  this  unique  concept.  They  would  be  pleased  to  share  their  experT^ 
ences^d  suggestions  with  the  committee.  I 

3.  Hiring  and  firing  of  school  personnel  should  be  taken  out  of  the  poUtlcal 
arena.  Althpugh  central  administrative  staff  set  policy,  the  school  site  princi- 
pals set  the  tphe  and  balance  and  attitude  in  the,  schools.  Perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  race  and  se^  wiU  not  be  criteria  for  selection;  where  Mucatibnal 
planning  and  philosophy  will  be  the  overriding  reason  for  the  choice^  of  adminir 
s^rators.  >  * 

4.  Need  to  look  at'  the  students'  right  to  learn  as  well  as  the  students*  right 
to  redress  of  grievances.  It  is  most  difficult  to  learn  in  an  atmosphere  of  turmoil 
and  violence. 

5.  On>site  learning  in  industry.  A  program  where  teachers  go  into  industry 
and  teach  students  the  rudiments  needed  to  succeed  in  the  field.  In  this  way, 
the  student  has  direct  association  with  the  learning  and'  the  fruits  of  that 
learning. 

6.  Programs  established  toi  aid^parents  cope  with  their  children  and  the  world 
around  them.  Modeled  perhaps  after  PARENT  EFFECTIVENESS  TRAINING 
model.  Many  times,  parents  do  not  know  where  to  turn  to  help  themselves  and 
their  children. 

7.  Programs  in  high  schools  teaching^the  basics  of  parenting,  to  prepare  you*ng 
people  for  the  role.  We  teach  children  and  adults  how  to  live  in  the  "world 
of  work**  et  cetera,  but  no  training  is  given  to  this  most  important  role — the 
role  of  the  parent. 

8.  Programs  developed  around  the  concept  of  peer  counseling.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  program  to  administer,  but  it  can  be  effective  in  allowing  students  to 
discipline  students.  ,  * 

Senator  Bayh.  There  are  varying  degrees  of  success  or  failure.  You 
can  stay  in  the  major  leases  and  bat  less  than  50  percent;  bttt  no 
corporate  i)resident  would  last  idnff  if  he  lost  50  percent  of  his  cus- 
tomers, which  is  what  seems  to  be  happening  in  your  school  district, 
Ms.  Hittnef. 

Ms.  Gutter,  will  you  proceed  with  your  statement.  , 

STATEMENT  OF  SHEILA  J.  GUTTER,  JOHN  ADAMS  SCHOOL,  QUEENS, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 

Ms.  GtrrrER.^The  New  York  City  public  school  system  is  divided 
into  32  community  school  districts.  Each  one  is  governed  by  a  com- 
munity school  board  whose  members  are  elected  to  their  positions 
through  community  school  board  elections.  Not  included  in  this  de- 
centralization law  is  the  division  of  high  schools.  They  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  board  of  education. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  district  schools  there  were  885 
reported  staff  assaults  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  school  year,  but 
the  school  with  the  most  reported  assaults  was  a  vocational  and  tech- 
nical high  school  with  21  reported  cases.  To  date,  there  have  been 
better  than  1,000  cases  of  assaults  reported  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

My  particular  school  is  considered  to  be  ah  average  high  school 
'.with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  crime  and  the  number  of  reportpd  inci- 
dents of  crime  which  occur.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  high  schools  in 
Queens,  housing  almost  5,D00  students.  The  staff  consists  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  administrators,  paraprofessionals,  guidance  counselors, 
secretaries,  school  aides,  sfecurity  guards,  and  a  custodial  staff. 

ENFORCE  SCHOOL  SKCtJIUTY  PLAN 

We  try  to  curtail  our  share'of  disturbances  by  enforcing  a  school 
security  plan.  This  plan  was  one  of  the  items  the  United  Federation 
of  Teachers'  leadership  negotiated  into  our  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  Without  this  security  plan  Clause  the  incidence  rate. in 
school  would  probably  be  higher  than  it  is.  The  clause  in  our  con- 
tract which  deals  with  sec^urity  requires  each  school  to  implement  a 
security  plan  written  by  the  principal  in  consultation  with  the  school's 
union  chapter-  representative  exclusively,  for  that  school. 
,  As  a  result  of  this  plan,  mv  school  nas  teacher  aides  and  security 
guards  stationed  at  e^ery  en^trance  and  exit  to  prevent  intruders 
from  gaining  access  to  the  building.  All  doors  automatically^  lock 
from  the  inside.  There  is  a  visitor's  "sign  in"  book  at  the  main  en- 
trance which  every  visitor  must  sign  before  receiving  a  visitor's  pass 
to  a  specified  appointment.  \  ,  ^ 

In  spite  of  these  precautions,  we  still  have  intruders  coming  into 
the  building  illegally.  There  are  male  and  female  security  ^ards 
assigned  to  the  bathroom^  aiidjocker  rooms  all  day.  Three  policemen 
are  assigned  from  the  neighborhood  precinct  to  patrol  inside  and 
outside  the  building  daily^ 

Last  September  and  October  incidents  of  violence  and  disruption 
with  racial  overtones  broke  9ut,  causing  some  of  the  fighting  to  spill 
out  onto  the  streets  of  the  community.  During  the  melee,  many  stu- 
dents incurred  injuries  ranging  from  a  few  scratches  and  bruises  to 
a  broken  nose  apd  a  fractured  skull.  Students  were  seen  carrying 
baseball  bats,  iron  clubs,  knives,  razors,  and  chains  to  school.  Many 
of  the  weapons  were  confiscated  by  the  teachers,  if  seen  in  the  build- 
ing. 

The  level  of  crime  is  on  the  rise.  We  have  had  as  many  as  five 
arrests  for  separate,  unrelated  incidents  occuring  ^n  1  day.  Tres- 
passers are  picked  up  in  the  halls,  intruders  are  found  in  the  cafe- 
teria loitering,  trying  to  Fell  drugs,  being  truant  from  other  schools, 
or  looking  to  instigate  gang  fights.  I  have,  on  occasion,  had  to  take  a 
knife  or  razor  away  from  girls  who  are  engaged  in  altercations  in 
the  halls,  Ipcker  rooms^  . classrooms,  or*bathrooms.  * 
.  Our  school  at  times  has  been  robbed.  Reports  of  stolen  band  instru- 
ments, typewriters,  4ape  players,  phonographs,  and  money  have,  at 
different  times,  been  filed.  Last  month  the  principal's  oflScfe  was  broken 
into.  A  set  of  walkie-talkies  was  stolen.  The  value  of  the  set  was 
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;  •  «i  I 
estimated  at  about  $10,000.  Tliis  tlieft  has  caused  the  security  guards 
to  no  longer  be  able  to  contact  one  another  in  case  of  emergency. 
Teachers  have  had  their  wallet&-ataleiL-QlLt  of  tlieir  pocketbooS  ani 
pocketbppks  have  been  stolen  off  desk  tops  in  full  view  of  an  entire 
class  while  the  teacher  was  conducting  a  lesson.  Students  have  gond 
up  to  write  on  the  chalkboard  only  to  return  to  their  seats  to  find 
their  wallets,  pocketbooks,  coats  or  shoes  stolen,  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  guards  on  duty  in  the  locker  rooms,  the  number  of  re- 
ported thefts  for  such  items  as  money,  clothing,  jewelry,  books,  bus 
passes  and  lunchroom  passes  is  highest  tliei-e. 

*  ASSAULTS  BY  STUDENTS  TO  STAFF 

With  regard  to  assaults,  ^members  of  the /Staff  have  beeii  assaulted 
by  students  causing  them  bodily  harm.  However,  in  court,  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  assailant,  staff,  members  have  become  so  disturbed  by 
the  judicial  system,  a  great  many  of  them  drop  the  chivr*^ei?.  The  stu- 
dents are  either  back  in  th^  classroom  the  next  day,  or  if^a  principal 
So  chooses,  tJio,i?tudent  is  suspended  from  school  and  oftentimes  trans- 
ferred to  another  school  where  they  can  become  repeat  offenders. 

I,  myself,  was  recently  assaulted  by  one  such  transfer  student  to  my 
school.  This  girl  had  assaulted  a  teacher  in  another  high  school.  The 
result  of  a  superintendent's  suspension  hearing  was  her  being  senttq 
mjr  school.  Her  confidential  records,  however,  were  not  transferred 
with  her.  Within  a  short  j)eriod  of  time,  she  >vas  brought  to  the 
dean's  office  where,  imknown  to  any  of  the  deans^  she  became  bellig- 
erent. In  the  presence  of  a  policeman,  and  without  provocation,  she 
smacked  me  in  the  face  causing  me  to  suffer  a  fractured  cheekbone, 
tissue  damage  to  the  nose,  and  injutylo  the  eye.  ^ 

Semitor  I^ayu.  She  struck  out  at  you,  without  provocation? 

Ms.  GuTTKR.  There  was  a  fight  in  the  bathroom,  and  she  was  a  wit- 
ness to  it.  She  was  brought  to  the  dean's  office  so  she  could  make  a 
statement.  She  started  to  walk  outside,  and  we  attempted  to  keep 
Iter  from  leaving.  She  turned  around  and  karate  chopped  me  in  the 
face.  '  ' 

Cases  of  thi^s  kind  happen  eveiy  day  in  schools  because  the  board 
of  education  ^uis  in;ide  lur  provisions  for  the  disruptive  chiTd  who 
cannot  function  in  a  normal  classroom  setting..  The  facilities  we  cur- 
rently have  are  small  scaled.  They  were  not  setup  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  a  school  y^tem  that  deals  with  1^100,000  studeutvS  daily. 

Needless  to  say,  these  problems  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  morale 
jctf  JJi£j:ea<^^^  student  body.  It  is  very  difficult 

to  function  as  a  teacher  trying  to*<\Q  the  job  for  which  you  were  hired 
when  you  must  concentrate  on  creating  an  atmosphere  of  safety  and 
order  in  the  classroom  first  and  teaching  a  lesson  second.  At  times 
it  can  become  depressing  knowing  that  the  principles  eft  education 
for  whic}^  you  were  trained  and  methods  you  were  taught  are  not 
necessarily  the  prime  purposes  or  objects  used  in  the  lesson  »plans  a 
teacher  prepares  daily. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  reach  every  student4B  every  class,  but 
how"  can  \ve  reach  those  who  truly.want  to  learn?  Where  is  the  moti- 
vation and  incentive  to  teach  iind  leam,  when  it  may  take  an  entire 
class  period  to  discipline  a  disruptive  child,  battle  the  vandals  who 
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roam  the  halls,  calm  a  class  when  a  fight  has  broken  out,  or  speak^to 
an  insistent,  irate  parent?  Is  it  possible  to  create  an  atmosphere  for 
learning  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  environment  ? 
We  keep  trying.  - 

SCHOOL  VIOIENCE  NOT  LOCALIZED 

Senator  Bath.  As  I  listen  to  your  testimony,  and  I  am  familiar 
with  your  background,  I  know  we  have  a  good  cross  section  of  Amer- 
iean  educational  institutions  represented  here.  We  have  urban,  niral, 
relatively  poor,  and  all  white;  and  we  have  suburban,  rather  wealthy, 
mostly  white.  Those  who  sit  smugly  in  their  homes  and  say  this  is  an 
inner-city  problem  in  Atlanta,  the  street  scenes  m  New  York  or  ban 
Francisco  are  kidding  themselves.  '  [  j  ^i.  \ 

Now  Ms.  Hittner,  as  I  recall  injrour  statement,  you  suggested  that 
'as  far  as  your  experience  in  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  this  is  ^ot  a 
matter  that  is  caused  by  racial  antagonism? 

Ms.  Hittner.  It  iff  not,  not  at  thi§  time:  „  . 

Senator  Bayh.  I  think  you  saidtKei-e  was  violence- foUowmg  a  ra- 
cial flareup.  Is  it  safe  to  say  this  is  separate  and  apart  from  and 
should  be  distinguished  from  hostilities  that  break  out  on  racial 

^S3fe!  HrrrNEK.  That  is  my  experience-  We  hear  that  there  are  rumors 
of  black  groups  coming  into  Chinatown  and  Chinese  coming  into 
the  black  area. 

.  Senator  Bath.  Is  that  a  gang-type  thing?,       ,  , ,  '  ,  ... 

Ms  HrrFNER.  Yes.  We  have  a  school  that  is  probably  the  most  inte- 
grated in  the  country.  We  have  black,  white,  Asians,  American  In- 
dians, Vietnamese.  It  \s  richly  integrated  and  still  the  violence  comes. 

Senator^™.  I  notice  you  were  nodding  consent,  Ms.  Hutcherson. 
What  has  been  the  picture  in  Atlanta?  Have  these  acts  of  violence 
been  separate  and  apart  from  racial  motivation  j  .  ,     •  ' 

Ms.  HuTCHERsoi;  Yes;  predominantly.  It  is  not  a  racial  thing.  It 
just  might  have  happened  that  it  was  this  girl  who  stepped  on  that 
toe  and  this  girl  wasljlack  or  that  girl  was  white  but  liot  so  much  so 
because  if  tlus  black  girl  steps  on  a  black  girl's  toe  the  same  thing 
would  erupt  in  a  classroom.  ,  .  , 

Senator  Bayh.  Where  do  Ve  start?  You  present,  from  a  classroom 
perspective,  the  same  kind  of  tragic  picture  we  had  earlier  when  we 
talked  with,  and  had  testimony  from  the  school  superintendents  of 
New  York,  Los  Angeles^  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago— also  from  the 
presidents  of  the  two  major  teachers  organizations.  _ 

Where  do  we  start?  Right  now  one  of  the  shortcomings  we  have 
is  a  tendency  to  look  for  simple  solutions— pass  a  law,  enact  an  ordi- 

"^Wh'at^re^tJe  steps?  Where  do  we  start  now?  The  situation  is  as  it 
is.  There  is  no  need  to  deny  it.  What  steps  can  we  take? 

Ms.  HtJTCHERSON.  Sir,  I  wouW  say  we  would  have  to  begin  with 
parental  modifications.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  with  prolon^d 
-  Wrogation  with  a  child-who  actually  is  the  ™lprit  or  a  vict  m 
of  such— he  almost  always  has  parental  consent  to  get  him  because 

of  a  certain  incident.  .  .  „~„i  *^  

Or,  the  parent  does  not  know  where  Johnnie  is  or  the  parent  is  too 
.  loose.  If  tLre  were  more  bonds  between  the  child  and  his  parents 
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^  and  parental  supervision,  I  wou^d  say  4hat  he  would  have  due  respect 
/    for  adults  first  and^/then  whatever  other  authoritative  position  he 
Imd  to  respe<(t  or  firs€  due  respect  for  himself.  , 

Senator  Bayh.  All  right.  Parental  responsibility.  There  is  no  ques- 
"    tion  that  that  would  make  a  significant  contribution.  Some  of  4;he 
rest  of  you  may  expand  on  that  or  tell  us  how  we  can  enfoi^e  it. 

NEED  SYSTEM  OF  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Ms.  GtrtriER.  I  have  to  expand  and  take  it  a  step  further.  Although 
,a  child  is  a  product  of  heredity  and  environment  which  does  now  m-r 
elude  B  parenl?,  \t  gc^s  beyond  a  parent  and  oftentimes  the  parent,  in 
their  growing  lib  environment,  it  was  no 

They) were  cejrtahily  less  sophisticated.  For  that  reason,  I  strongly 
believe  jthat  we  have  to.  take  the  child  into  some  syStem^f  education 
"lat  an  earlier  age  even  than  5  or  6  because,  by  the  time  we  get  thein 
iiii  a  kiifidergar^n,  their  patterns 'have  been  molded  and  part  of  their 
personalitv  ha^  been  formed. 

Certjiinfy  thteir  values  have  been  set.  However,  if  we  ,  get  them  at 
an  earlier  age  m  a  preschool  setting,  be  it  funded  federally  or  by  the 
State,  iwe  can  get  the  child  into  an  environment  more  suitable  for 
learning  and  (jertainly  more  suitable  to  becoming  a  better  student. 
Senator  BAiii.  I^et  me  be  the  devil's  advocate  as  one  of  the  authors 
'  of  a  day  carp  and  ^hild  development  bill.  What  do  you  say  in  re- 
^.sponsc!  to  the  presidential  message  that  President  Nixon  uttered  on 
vetoing  a  bill,  that  came  along  later,  when  he  said  that  to  expand  day 
"    care  a!nd  child  development  opportunities  was  to  destroy  or  damage* 
the  ^iimily  structure ;  .  0t  •  perhapfe,  that  it  wa^  even  socialistic  in 
nature?  " 

Msi  GuTTEjR.  I  am  saying  that,  to  a  degree,  by  enlargmg  this  ^pro- 
gram you  are  not  damaging  but  rather  educating  both  tne  parent  and 
,  the  child.  By  bringing  the  child  into  an  educational  setting,  you  have 
to  indude  the  parent  either  directly  or  indirectly  and  ppssibly  'then 
you  are  reaching  the  parent  to  instill  in  them  values  that  they  may 
not  have  been  taught  when  they  were  growing  up. 

Senator  Bayh.  What  about *the  children?  Tl\e  family  unit  is  im- 
portant -        J.  1      1     U    4!  -1 

Ms.  Gutter.  Assuming  a  child  goes  home  after  school,  the  family 
unit  is  imjportant.  A  teacher  only  getfe  a  child  for  5  or  6  hours  a 
day?That  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  day.  '  ; 

Senator  Bayh.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  there  are  children  that  get 
involved  in  this  kind  of  activity  that  come  from  families  or  homes 
that  really  ought  not  to  be  recognized  as  homes  or  families,  as  far  as 
>  the  normal  definition  that  most  Americans  would  apply  to  home  and 
.^HfSmify  ?  Don't  We  have  a  lot  of  children  out  there  that  really  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  home  experience  or  family  gtiidance  without  pre- 
school? ,  .  *  1  •   J!  i! 

Ms.  Gutter.  Aren't  these  the  first  to  be  found  in  some  land  of  a 
problematic  situation  because  there  is  no  guidance  at  home  and  be- 
cause there  is  nobody  with  whom  they  can  talk  or  study  or  ask  ques-^ 

tions?  0 
Isn't  this  why  we  should  bring  these  children  in  ? 

Senator  S^v^yh.  You  have  convinced  me. 
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Ms.  HiTTNER.  I  was  thinking  about  this,  and  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  bicentennial  center  and  where  we  have  come  in  200  years.  The 
concept  of  universal  education  as  a  right,  it  seems  to  me,  has  come  to 
a  circle  as  universal  education  as  a  compulsion. 

I  have  seen  students  who  stay  in  school  until  they  are  18.  They 
stay  in  the  school  system  even  though  they  are  cutting,  iiot^going  to 
class,  or  they  are  failed  iftd  are  demoted  back  to  lower  grades,  Jn 
CaHfomia  a  student  can  drop  out  of  school  at  16 ;  but  that  is  con- 
sidered a  failure.  A  Student;  it  seeins  to  me,  will  stay  in  the  system, 
many  times,  until  they  are  18  because  of  this  failure  set.  In  order  to 
be  exempted  from  school  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  the  parent 
must  write  a^  letter  which  again  is  a  negative  kind  of  thing. . 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  I  think  we  need  to  instill  pride. 
I  have  seen  it  dotie.  I  know  students  who  do^not  come  to  school  at  all 
but^  go  to  their  work  faithfully.  What  I,  would  like  to  see  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  work  experience  kind  of  model  for  students  brut  actually  stu- 
dents haying  jobs,  working  in  industry,  on  the^job  kind  of  training 
where  they  are  involved  in  the  educational  process  in  the  industry 
-itself.  There  this  point  ♦of  them  leaving  scnooi  as  failures  would, 
perhaps,  be  turned  around  into  a  success  kind  of  situatidi^  ^ 

I  think  this  might  be  one  kind  of  way  to  look  at  the  probfwn'in  a 
positive  direction.  ^  '  i  /  .        ^     -  : 

Ms.  Cochran.  In  our  school  district,  we  have  about  2,000  students 
grades  9-12.  We  have  a  program  that  allows  us  to  send  60  of  those 
2,000  to  any  kind  of  vocational  training  per  year.  This  is  ridicidous 
in  a  rural  community  where'' less  than  10  percent  of  otir  students  are^ 
colleg:e-bourid  students.  *  . 

We  are  not  meeting  their  needs.  We'.don't  have  the  money  to  meet 
their  needs.  Any  kind  of  training  that  they  can  get  that  will  help 
them  to  be  better  able  to  function  in„life  after  school,  they  simply 
are  not  getting  this  in  our  school. 

They  become  bored.  They  drop  out.  Xhey  cause  trouble.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  biggest  deficits  we  have.  We  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  these  students. 

Senator  Bayh.  Less  than  10  percent  are  going  to  go  on  to  college — 
so  you  are  talking  about  less  than  200  students  out  6f  2,000. 

Ms.  Cochran.  As  I  said  before,  we  have  no  industry  or  hospitals 
or  anything  in  the  area  where  the  students  may  even  be  receiving 
training  after  school,  or  even  job  training  say  for  2  hours  during  the 
school  day.  Many  schools  have  set  up  this  program  where  half  a  day, 
students  go  to  a  job.  We  don't  have  any  programs  like  thisv  * 

Senator  Bayh.  Don't  you  have  any  recreational  facilities? 

Ms.  Cochran.  None,  not  even  a  movie  or  an  ice  cream  parlor. 

Senator  Baytj.  Mr.  Bell,  you  were  the  subjeipt  of  an  attack.  How* 
did  that  come  about?.Would  you  describe  that  to  us? 

INCIDENT  OF  ATTACK  BY  iNTRtToiR 

Mr.  Bell.  I  will  describe  the  incident.  But  let  me  insert  here  that 
when  I  talk  about  violence  and  vandalism,  I  am  talking  about  5  per- 
cent of  'the  school  population.  I  would  like  to  get  in  a  plug  here  for 
the  95  percent  of  the  kids  who  are  good  kids.  ^ 

We  are  talking  about  5  percent^  and  they  are  usually  repeaters  who 
are  constantly  in  trouble.  The  bqy  with  whom  I  had  the  altercation, 
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in  his  junior  high  school  experience,  he  was  caught  lighting  fires 
under  the  fire  alarm.  P^chiatric  treatment  was  recommended  to  his 
mother  i^nd  father  and  they  ignored  the  counsel;  and  when  he  got 
to  high  school  the  behavior  pattern  just  continued. 
^  They  gave  him  all  the  opportunities  in  .the  world  to  adjust  and 
then  they  had  to  ask  him  to  withdraw.  It  was  after  he  had.  with- 
drawn that  he  i:etufned  to  the  scho6l  to  talk  with  his  gipflfriend/in 
the  corridor  and  made  a  lot  of  noise  and  it  was  outside  my  classroom. 
I  went  to  investigate.  I  asJjced  Tiim  to  leave.  He  looked  at  me  as  though 
I  were  some  genetic  defect  and  continued  to  talk  to  his  girlfriend.  I 
said,  "you  are  goings  to  haveTto  leave.  You  don't  bel6ng  here,"  I  told 
him  that  if  he  didn't  leave,  J  would  call  the  police. 

He  said,  "I  don't  give  d  .damn  what  you  do;"  I  started  walking  to 
the  office  to  notify  an  administrator  when  thjB  administrator  walked 
out  itnd  we  both  tried  to  escort  him  out.  He  kicked  me  b\  the  hip  and 
he  wds  kneeing  me.  I  ha4  him  arrestedr  I  would  like  to  mention  some-  , 
thing  about  the  judicial  systejn.    *  '  , 

Senator  Bayh.  This  bpy  was  not  a  student  at  the  time,  but  he  had 
come  back  into  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Bell!  He  had  withdrawn  2  weeks  earlier. 

iet  nle*^talk  about  me  judicial  system.  The  boy  was  arrested  on  a 
third  degree  assault  ycharge:  and  1  got  a  call  froifi  the  prosecuting 
attorney  asking  how/woula-Ii^l  if  the  charge  was  i:educed  to  breach 
of  peace.  I  said  I  wouldn't  feelvery  well  about  that.  I  think  it  would 
be  doing  a  disservice  to  my  colleagues  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of 
charges  hecause  thfey  would  all  feel,  that  with  a  $20  fine,  it  would  be  a 
field  day  for  assaults  oh  teachers.  '  ^ 

PETITION  NEEDED  TO  COUNTER  PRESSURE 

So  I  told  the/prosecutor  no,  1  Tyould  ^  agree  with  that.  He  said, 
well,  ttiat  is  none  of  your  business,  really.  It  is  my  prerogative.  I  said 
what  the  hell  did  you  ask  me  for?  I  got  up  a  petition^sighed  by  over 
100  teachers  xhat  we  were  very  concerned  about  the  deduction  in 
charges,  pleayfeargaining  that  goes  on  all  the  time. 

Fortunately  it  had  an  impact.  They  did  not  reduce  the  charge  and 
the  third  degree  assault  remained.  He  was  found  guilty  on  that 
charge.  , 

Senator  Bath.  Wliat  happened!  ' 

Mr.  Bell.  He  received  a  60-day  suspended  sentence  and  a  years 
probation; 

Senator  Bayh.  Did  he  resume  school  ? 

Mr.  BjiUi.  No.  He  is  not  allowed  on  school  grounds. 

Ms.  HrtTNER.  On  that  score,  I  have  a  couple  of  comments.  I  think 
what  Mr.  Bell  is  talking  about  is  the  rights  of  the  students  to  get  a 
good  education  and  I  think  a  lot  of  legislation  focused— and  certainly 
the  stiment  bill  of  rights,  which  has  allot  of  validity — is  an  important 
step  in  th§  due  process  for  all  people  in  this  coimtry  imder  18  as  w^ll 
as  over  18. ;  or 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  students'^  iights  for  good  education, 
meaning  free  from  violence  and  othejq^di^ipiptions.  I  think  we  hav^  to 
also  lode  at  rights  for  teachers.  They^^^  have  a  right  to  teach  in  an 
environirient  free  from  intimidation  and  from,  violence  and  from 
vandalism,  . 
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We  have  also  been  talking  about  hostility  turned  outwaW  eitjier  to 
fellow  human  beings  or  oti  the  building.  In  my  counseling  experience^ 
I  have  had  occasion  to  counsel  students  with' hostilities  turned  inward, 
contemplating  suicide.  ,  . 

I  would  like  tt)  see  adjunct  services  brought  into  the  schools.'  It  is 
verj^  difficult  for  parents  to  give  pe^missicm  for  their  child  to  have 
some  kind  of  yiiental  health  services.  I  have  wmked  with  consultants 
from  the  mental  health  agencies  around  the  community^  which  has 
been  a  great  help  to  me.  ■  ^  \ 

I  think  that  bringing  some  mental  health  services  ifit^Vtho  8(^(^1 
svstem  as  well  as  tne  outward  kind  of  service  is  reallWsoini^tiunff 
that  we  have  to  look  at,  The  teachers  and  the  other  schoOT  perfe'onnel 
see  these  kids  every  day  and  work  with  them  every  day  anc>  it  would 
be  an  important  step  to  have  this,  kind  pf  sharing. 

PRESSUJlE  FHO»r  ADMINISTUATORS  TO  OVERLOOK  VIOUSNCE 

Ms.  ConiitAV.  I  would  like  to  add  one  more  thing.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned pivviously;  but  in  my  experipnc'e,  I  have  found  that  probably 
the  biggest  reason  in  our  (fistrict  why  security  measures  and  other 
tiling  have  not  happened  up  until  this  point,  besides  the  financial 
inability  of  the  district,  has  been  that  when  I  told  my  administrators 
that  I  was  connng  heiti  today  to  testify  to  a  coumutt-ee  on  violence 
in  the  schools,  they  said,  "What  vioHfcce?  WTiat; 
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are  you  talking 

about?"  '  ^         V  '      V<  '  . 

They  refused  to  even  admit  that  we  have  a  problem.  In  almost  every 
incident  of  violence  in  our  schools,  we  have  had  terrific  amounts  of 
pressure  to  keep  it  quiet.  Don't  let  it  get  to  the  papers.  Let's  handle 
it  ourselves,  don't  press  charges.  Don't  involve  the  juvenile  cburt.' 
Dpn'^t  call  the  sheriff's  department.  Because  "we  have  no  incorporated 
areas  in  our  school  district,  we  have  no  police  protection  except  that 
which  is  offered  by  the  Jefferson  County  Police  Department. 

Police  protection  is  a  good  distance  away  from  lis.  We  are  pres- 
sured not  to  press  these  things.  The  adiiilnlstrators  feelat  is  a  blight 
against  them,  against  their  i^cord,  and  they  don'tNvanx  it  known.    ^  ^ 

Senator  Bavii.  This  seergis  to  be  not  a  unique  problem — i'^Tff  impor- 
tant, but  hot  unique.  I  must  say  I  am  a  strong  libertarian  as  far'asf" 
the  rights  of  the  individual  citizt?tr^ But  the  ola  admonition  that  one 
ptvrson's  right  stops  whefi  that  pjjrson  starts  swinging  ai;i  arm  and  hits 
somebody  else  in  tho  nose,  T  [think,  js  ^so  applicable  here. 
You  have  a  very  delicate  btkance.  '  , 

Mr.  Bell  points  out— and  I  niink  that  most  of  us  concur — tKat  you>.  ^ 
generally  have  95  percent  or  so  of  students  and  people  who  a  ^e  good, 
decent,  upright  individuals  going  about  ^  their  own  respons  biuties,  . 
trying  to  maKe  a  life  for  then\selves  and  make  a  positive  doqtubution. 

Yet  when  you  have  5  percent  who  resort  to  activities  that  ire  con- 
trary to  what  we  normally  accept  as  standard,  they  impose  A  signiff- 
cant  hardship  on  the  other  95  percent.  ^ 

RELUCTANCE  OF  ■  AD>MINJ8TUATORS  TO  ADMIT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  administrators,  .there  arQ  a  , 
number  of  reasons  and  she  iiit  upon  one.  There  is  p.  ^luctfince,  too,  on 
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the  part  of  ^ttiimini^trators  to  admit  that  the  plant  which  they  super- 
vise liasproldems ;  because,  again,  there  is  a  strange  feeling  that  this 
is  A  teflection -upon  their  ability  to  administrate.  " 

There  is  a  hesitancy  to  report,  to  Call  the  police,  because  this  might 
be  publicized  in^^e  newspaper.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  we  ought  to 
get  more  publicitjr  on  what  is  liappening  in  the  schools  rather  than 
t^i^g  to  obscure  it  in  s6me  fashion,  and  that  is  one  reason. 
'IPatrental  pressures  sometimes  cause  administrators  to  rescind  deci- 
,  sions  because— particularly  irt  my  community— we  have  some  venr 
influential  citizens;  and  if  their  chHd  gets  into  trpuble,  they  dont 
want  .that  publicized.  So  the.  administrator  backs  down. 

Then  we  have  board  of  education  problems.  They  don't  want  that 
commimity  image  tarnished  by  adverse  publicity.  Then  we  have  adr 
ministrators  yvho  impose  upon  themselves  a  kind  of  blindness.  They 
don't  see  what  i&  going  on.  They  don't  want  to  see  it.  Then  we  have 
administrators  who  are  out-and-out  cowards. 

The  reluctance  part  of  it  comes  from  their  fear  that  the  new  stur 
dents  rights  bill  will  make  them  liable  to  some  court  action,  if  they 
suspend  without  an  informal  hearing  and  they  don't  imderstand  what 
an  informal  hearing  might  be.  They  need  to  be  educated  and  assured 
that  they  will  be  protected  in  their  jobs  as  administrators. 

I  am  suggesting  that  those  are  possible  reasons.  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  Isn't  it  possible  for  us  to  guarantee  the  legitimate 
rights  of  students,  as  well  as  legitimate  rights  of  pai-ents  and  teachers? 

It  9^  percent  of  the  students  are  not  causing  these  problems,  then  I . 
assume  you  would  have  to  say  that  occasionally  there  is  a  teacher  wh9 
does  not  know  where  the  line  is.  We  must  have,  in  our  system,  the 
capability  for  a  s£u(Jent  or  the  parent  to  say :  Wait  a  minute,^ 
Mr.  Brown,  Ms.  Bfowh,  this  is  not  the  way  you  enforce  discipline. 

Isn't  impossible  to  enforce  discipline  without  suppregbing  the  child  s 

rights?  ,  ^    ,       .'t.  • 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  a  problem  of  educating  a  student  that  with  a  right 
'  comes  an  Attendant  responsibility.  Somehow  they  ignore  tha;t.  Right 
becomes  synonymous  with  license.  There  is  a  hell  of  a  difference 
between  a  right  and  a  license  to     things.  *  ^ 

If  you  can,  educate  the  parent  in  terms  of  what  hfs  and  his^child  s 
rights  are,  but  add  to  it  the  responsibility  factor;  this  seems  to  have 
been  ignored.        ^  f  '  

^  RIGHTS  EQUATE  TO  RESPONSIBILITIES  \ 

SeAalor  Bayh.  There 'arc  a  lot  of  people  talking^  .about  rights 
wit^uT^ecognizing  that,  in  a  free  society,  f^r  ^ach  right  there  is  a 
commensurate  responsibiUty.,  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  "ve  to- 
.gelher  as. free  people.  -  ,       *  '    .     ,   -  ^  o  t 

What  type  of  student  are  »we. talking  about  in  that  5  percent?  Is 
there  a  stereotype?  For  example,  an  administrator  from  the  Lo^ 
^  Angeles  school  system  hidicated  that  the  general  type  of  disruptive 
student  comes  from  ai)rQken  home,  is  in  the  lower  economic  spectrum, 
and  is  a  transient  student  who  does  not  stay  in  the  sj^hool  system  long 
*  enough  to  develop  any  pride  in^the  institution.      •    .  » 
Mr.  Bell.  That  is  utter  nonsense.  . 
Senator  Bath.  It  may  be  utter  nonsense  in  Connecticut,  Ijut^per- 
^    Jiap's  not  in  Watts  or  Los  Angeles.  <  ^ :  ^ . 
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Mr,  Beu..  Violence  and  vandalism  occurs  everywhere.  We  cannoi 
label  a  kid  because  he  takes  industrial  arts,  that  he  is  part  of  that 
group  that  is  the  disruptive  factor  or  the.  lower  economic  level  of  the 
child.  No,  we  b^ve  them  coming  .irom  homes  worth  from  $75,000  to 
$280,000. 

Ms.  CocuiiAN.  Al£(0  the  one  incident  I  mentioned  in  November, 
where  we  hadwer  $6,000  in  ftquii^ment  stolen  from  the  high  school, 
the  culprits  were  found  and  it  was  six  of  our  star  football  players. 
*  This^  in  fact,  was,  probably  -one  of  the  biggest  things  that  had  hap- 
pened tiuB^year,  all  from  substantial  members  of  the  community. 

The  police  vfere  not  brought  into  this.  They  were  susjwnded,  not 
ex[)ellea.  They  had  an  expulsion  hearing  before  the  board,  and  the 
board  did  not  expel  them.  They  sent  the  decision  back  to  the  admin- 
istrator's office,  who  then  suspended  them  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  .  ' 

All  six  of  those  boys  enrolled  in  other  schools  to  continue  their 
educati(^.  Literally,  except  for  having  to  change  schools  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  they  had  no  punishment.  When  they  returned  to  our  dis- 
trict or  in  other  districts  they  were  big  people.  They  had  done  some- 
thing, gotten  away  with  it,  and  had  literally  no  pimishment. 

Senator  BAYir.  What  would  provoke  six  boys  who  are  star  football 
players  to  steal  $6,000  worth  of  equipment  from  the  school?  ^ 

Ms.  CfooHRAN.  I  cannot  give  you  what  their  answers  would  be.  My 
opinion  is  that  it^ was  a  abheme.  They  saw  the  equipment,  and  .the 
loose  security  of  tjie  school.  In  our  entire  high  school  system  you  Can 
enter  a  building  and  all ^Xgoms  if  you'have  a  master  key.  Before^ 
because  of  being  overly  ti-usling  of  students — for  instance  pasketball 
players  of  football  players  who  had  to  come  to  the  school  at  times 
when  the  school  was  not  open — they  were,  given  master  keys  so  they 
could  come  to  the  school  wnen  tKe  school  was  not  open. 

SenatcJi*  Bayii.  Was  that  tlie  first  time  any  of  the  six  had  been  in 
trouble  in  the  school  ? 

Ms.  Cochran.  Of  any  large  nature,  yes. 

EMtmONALLY  DIBTOUBliD  STUDENTS  NEED  SPECIALIZED  INSTnUCTION 

Ms.  GuT^fiR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  differ.  I  don't  beUeve  that 
because  a  child  comes  from  an  a^iient  setting,  ot^  from  a  home  that 
has  not  been  broken  by  divorce  or  separation,  that  keeps  him  from 
having  emotionaldisturbances.*  • 

WhS-tever  tbe  emotional  problems  might  be — be  it  educational 
Pfoblei][is,  or  be  it  ah  emotional  problem  in  ihe  teenage  years  where 
(Confusion  sets  in,>  or  be  it  the  problem  of  not  being  able  to  communi- 
cate with  his  p^Hi — it:  still  warrants  some  form  ot  outlet,  be  it  in  the 
form  of  violence,  theft,  or  whatever  form  the  person  Would  care  to 
take  up.  * 

Keeping  that  ^nd  of  a  chijd  in'  what  we,  consider  a  normal  school 
setting— teacher,  books,-  average  sized  classes,  whatever  they  be — is 
not. necessarily  the  answer.  Wliatja  child  like  that  needs  is  an  alterna- 
tive form  of  schooling;  or  a  different  type  of  education,  more  indi- 
vidualized instruction.  * 

Perhaps  under  those  ihstnictions,  a  working  relationship  with  a 
♦ '  mental  health  clinic  or  a  department  of  health  in  the  city  or  a  school 
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psychologist,  lint  a  child  like  that,  jiist  as  v^e  can  separate  the  handi- 
capped or  the  oiuetitalh%  i%ta1xled,  we  too  must  l>e  able  to  separate 
the  emotionally  distur\H*d  and  trt»at  their  problems  separate  from 
that  bther  95  peiTent— if  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about— who 
arc  there  strictly  for  an  education.      •  ,   i     •  i 

Ms.  lUrPcHKiwoN,  I  would  agree  with  that,  I  worked  with  an 
eighth  grade  team.  The  middle  school  is  broken  down  into  teams. 
My  team  was  predominantly  a  l)ehavior  modification  team.  That 
within  itself  was?  a  problem.  Ther<*  were  too  many  for  the  team,  too 
many  students. 

It  should  hlive  b<»en  a  group  of  priority  say  with,  say,  no  more  than 
15  in  a  classroom.  I  found  myself  having  27  to  32  and  more  in  one 
particular  science  class.  This  within  itself  was  a  problem  because  too 
many  like  disorders  of  .  behavior  were  incorporated  within  a  class 

setting.  J.  '  1 

I  would  agree  that  some'  special  attention,  if  not  a  particular 
school,  should  l)e  given  to  cases  like  this  that  would  come  under  spe- 
cial attention.  Say  I  am  buying  5  percent  of  the  vandals  would  be 
in  my  school,  t  aiii  saying  that  they  are  problems  of  broken  homes. 
They  are  problems  of  prior  juvtaiile  records.  They  are  problems 
where  there  is  no  line  drawn  from^vhat  they  can  or  cannot  do.  There 
is  not  one  tJiere  to'say,  to  limit  or  delimit,  what  they  do  except  after 
being  caught  in  soinething,  then  the  juvemle  authorities. 

COURT  DECISION  ON  ftTin)KNT  lUOHTS 

Senator  lUvii.  I>et  me  ask  you  about  soinetliing  else.  In  the  Suorem© 
Court  decision  we  discussed  earlier,  I  recall  the  court  dealt  with  stu- 
^  dent  righfsyDo  you  as  teachers  l)elieve  that  the  standard  established^ 
really  makes  it  more  difficult  to  provide  discipline? 

As  I  recall,  the  court  said,  before  ^suspension  or  exj)ulsion  the  stu- 
dent should  be  notified  that  this  is  hrtppenihg  and  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  his  or  her  side  of  the  Story.  ,  1 

That  in  a  nutshell  is  about  what  the  court  said.  Is  that  standard 
imposing  an  unnecessary  burden?  ^ 

Ms.  C0CIIR.VN.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  it  were  my  child  and  he  were 
to  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  a  schx)ul,  I  feel  he  should  have  the 
right  and  I  should  be  infonned.  He  should  have  the  right  to  give  an 
explanation.  The  problom  with  that  entire  Supreme  Comrt  decision 
is  the  kck  of  understanding  and  educatioli  on  tjie  p^rl  of  schqol 
board  memberSf,  adininistrators,  teachers.  Teachers  are  89.  very  un- 
aware of  their  rights,  or  their  lack  of  rights,  or  whatev^fir  it  is.  . 

Many  teachers  believe  they  have  many  more  rights  than  they  actu- 
ally have.'  Others  believe  and  are  afraid  of  exercising  any  kind  of 
authority  because  tjiey  feel  they  don't  have  the  right— that  it  is  being 
taken  away  from  them.' 

LEGAL  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  STANDARDS 

Senator  Bayil  If  we  don't  ^coomplish  anything  else,  we  can  try  to 
provide  some  educational  information  for  teachers,  administrators, 
parents,  and  students  where  the  Court  says  there  should  be  a  reason- 
able approach 'tQ  the  process  of  expulsion  and  suspension.  Or,  in 
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another  case,  wherr  the  Court  said  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
approach  to  discipline  and  if  you  jio  lH\voml  the  reasonableness,  then 
you  lu^ve  to  be  responsible  for  your  unreasonable  acts. 

This  did  not  hold,  and  should  not  hold,  that  there  is  no  right  ;of 
student  to  be  the  subject  of  reasonable  discipline.  A  teacher  doo6  have 
a  ripht  to  discipline  a  child.  A  school  system  doe«  have  a  Vight  to 
apply  certain  standards  of  discipliiie. 

When  such  standards  are  not  enforced  by  scliool  adnunistrators 
they  are  abropitin^  their  responsibility  to  the  school  and  its  students. 

Ms.  Coc!IIU^^  This  is  true.  Yes,  I  believe  that. 

Senator  Bayii.  I  don't  want  a  State  legislator  writing  in  the  law 
what  niy  child  should  pray.^The  it?action  to  that  goes  far  afield.  * 

I  hope  that  the  reaction  to  these  two  particular  Suprenne- Court 
decisions  are  more  moderate.  If  you  are  going  to  kick  a  kid  out  of 
sch(K)l.  The  child  must  be  provided  a  chance  to  explain  and  be  in- 
■  formed  as  to  the  conse<iueuc^s  involved.  Just  as  a  teacher  has  a  right 
to  maintain  discipline,  there  are  reasonable  limits.  I 

Do  the  rest  of  you  have  any  response  to  that? 

Ms.  HirTciiKusox.  Well,  I  am  Kind  of  puzzled  here  because  at  my 
particular  school  we  haml  out  a  handbook.  If  is  basically  gon6  over 
with  the  newcomers  or  the  sixth  gradere. 

The  eighth  graders  have  been  informed.  They  Icnow  the  rule  for 
fighting.  They  know  vthe  nile  for  extortion.  Tliey  know  the  rules. 
They  ha'^e  been  informed  of  the  rules,  I  agree  that  a  child  needs  to 
i)e  informed  of  rights  but  by  the  same  token,  I  am  a  very  strict 
disciplinarian  in  a  classroom. 

I  don't  have  time  to  think  a  minute  what  does  the  Court  say.*  I 
mean.  I  have  to  respo!;^(l  respectfully^  humanly,  to  the  incident. 

Senator  Bayik  Did  the  court  establish  an  inhuman  disrespectful 
standard? 

Ms.  IIirrcicKKSoN.  I  am  not  saying  this;" but  my  understanding  of 
my  colleague  is  to  say  that  thv  boards  are  ignormg  these  problems, 
I  would  say  uiore  that  the  boards  know,  bM  theyjiav^  been  kind. of 
politically  bargained  wnth.  , 

Senator  Bayii.  It  seems  to  me  that  something  is  wrong  wnth  our 
educational  process,  as  far  as  public  policy  being  disseminated  to  the 
population  generally,  if  the  parents  of  5  percent  of  the  students  can 
have  more  political  pressure  than  the  parents  of  95  percent  of  the 
students.  i 

riow  do- you  get  around  that  ? 

Ms.  HiTTNF.K.  It  reminds  me  of  an  incident  and  the  difficulties 
within  the  school,  which  are  the  same  as  wnthin  the  legal  process.  A 
teacher  was  in  one  of  the  offices.  She  was  doing  some  work.  A  student 
she  knew  came  in.  The  stiident  stole  something  and  left.  She  then 
reported  this  and,  in  front  of  her  face,  the  student  said,  "That  wasn't 
me.  It  couhfuot  have  been  me.  It  coukl  not  possibly  have  been  me. 
You  must  have  been  mistaken. '        ■       *  " 

She  knew  the  student.  Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that-ha{)pened. 
The  case  was  dropped.  We  alwaysjuive  tlvat  before  adjudication  of 
the  case.  This  was  one  smj\ll  exainple  of  the  kind  of  demoralization 
I  am  talking  about  <  She  had  no  witnesses,  so  it  was  a  question  of  who 
to  believe.  Really,  it  was  not  a  tj nest  ion  of  who  to  believe,  it  was  ju.st 
a  case  that  was  dropped. 
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This  happened  in  the  U»^?al  system  also.  When  there  is  a-fi^ht.  two 
people  fightin<r  will  make  up  a  story  and  say  evei^thiii^  is  just  tine 
toiavoid  the  suspension,  according  to  students.  Indeed  this  is  not  the 
case  but  this  is  what  they  will  Sav  in  public.  We  do  need  students 
"  rights,  and  we' also  need  rights  of  all  personnel  and  all  students  in 
'  the  schools, 
r        Senator  Bayii.  Can  we  make  a  dist  inet  ion  ? 

Maybe  I  am  dating  myself;  but,  long  before  I  became  a  student  of 
due  process  and  w^as  aware  of  vandalism  and  violence,  I  w*as  on  the 
playgrdund  and  there  w^ere  occasional  altercations,  a  few  blootly 
noses  and  maybe  a  black  eye.  Can  we  distinguish  between  temporary  . 
outbreak  of  emotions  and  disagreements  between  two  students,  on  one 
hand,  and  a  higher  degree  of  violent  reaction  on  another? 

Ml'ST  PROTECrr  aiAJORlTY  RIGHTS 

What  i  am  saying  is  that, in  Joday's' society  we  have  to  pl"otect  our 
institutKms,  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  majority  of  students  to 
learn.  If  two  students  can't  get  along,  does  that  per  se  have  to  lead 
to  expulsion  or  suspension,  just  bec4iuse  a  Woody  nose  or  a  black  eye« 
is  exchanged? 

I  am  trying  to  get  your  reaction. 

Mr.'  Bell.  I, think  the  exchange  of  black  eyes  ought  to  be  done  off 
school  grounds  if  that  is  the  desire  of  both  people.  If  it  happens  on 
'  school  grounds,  this  is. iv  public  institution  and  that  doe's  not  allow 
otlier  people  to  exchange  l)hick  eyes.  .... 

That  snowballs,  and  you  say  we  might  as  well  do  it  inside  tecause 
nothing  is  going  to  happen.  I  don't  agiee  with  you  that  the'  exchange 
i)f  black  eyes  on  the  playground  is  nothing  to  be  concerned  about. 

Senator  Bayu.  I  am  concerned  that  \ve  don't  escalate  this  into 
»   something  greater.  If  you  are  goin^  to  kick  a  child  out  of  school  for 
that,  luv^  thei'e  not  other  forms  of  discipline  that  are  less  provocative?  . 

Ms,  IIiTTCirKRsox.  Working  with  the  behavior,  modification  group, 
this  might  be  (lifferent.  An  example,  Sally  and  Sue  havei  just  been    ,  • 
aft.er  each  other  all  week.  Their  emotions  are  at  a  peak.  T  send.  Sally 
into  the  roouL  Shortly  ^  afterwards,  Sue  is  going  to  find  a  way  to 
sneak  back  toward  the  door  to  pester  hei*.  ^  , 

After  class  is  dismissed!  I  go  back  in  the  I'oom  with  both  of  them 
and. I  have  permitted  Sally  and  Sue'to  squabble  aiid  there  have  bcjpn 
licks  passed.  Then^t  separate,  the  two  and  sit  them  down  and  talk  * 
with  them.  1  did  do  some  good.  I  explained  to  the  assistant  principal,  / 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  discipline  problem,  later  on  that'this  did 
happen.  -  ' 

l,,of  course,  diti  this.  If  I  were  called  by  Mrs.  X  or  Y,  aftqr  the 
note  that  I  sent  homo  to  say  that  their  daughters  were  disturbing  the 
class,  I  wantexl  to  have  him  know  J  had  done  this. 
^In  a  trend  workshop,  editors  have  thought  that  this  was  OK.  Let 
th6m  get  this  out  of  their  system  in  a  controlled  environmejit.  That  is 
why  I  had  that  type  of  room. 

Ms,  IlmN^.i:.  Vour  (jU'-^ion  i>  vf-ry  wrjl  pointed,  and  n^y  reaction 
is  it  if*  yery  diHicii.t.  I  have  Worlie  l  with  ian.tiy,  many  sUkU'hI^*  who 
'      .  have  this  figiit.  and  "wiiatever,  find  then  it  is  sei  Lied. 
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But  last  suminor  u  ti^^'ht  started  with  two  sets  of  girls;  ami,  if 
anyone  knows  anything  about  fi^chting,  men  will  be  more  reluctant 
to  break  up  fights  with  girls  than  giiys.  When  girjs  decide  to  fight 
they  can  really  da  a  job.  Anyway,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  girls  had  come  tome  and  there  was  going  to  be  a  fight.  I  sadd 
OK,  get  each  sidip  together  and  we  will  talk  about  it  with  a  lot  of 
other  counseloi-s,  adniinistnitors,  and  some  teachers  around. 

To  my  surprise,  2()  girls  came  iiito  the  center,  \^e  sat  down  for 
about  3"houi*s.  They  yelkMl  at  each  other.  We  thought 'it  was  settled, 
A  few  months  later  there  w^as  another  incident  where  one  girl  had 
called  another  girl  a  iname,  again  the  same  group.  That  incident  was 
settled.  \  .  '  ' 

A  few  months  after  that,  one  girl  was  beaten  severely  on  the  bus. 
Her  parents,  with  the  coAcui*reivce  of  the  school,  asked  for  her  to  be 
trausferhed  to  iinother  school.  It  was  made  immediately.  We  talked 
about  that.  "  . 

In  the  meant  ime  we  talked  A'ith  these  girls.  I  knew  these  girls  very 
well.  We  talked  about  it  constantly,  .The  Friday  before  school  was 
out,  at  a  night  activity,  one  girl  \vas  jumped  and  her  eye  was 
scratched  xliuI  she  almost  lost  her  eye. 

What  I  am  saying  is  even*  when  yo^i  have  a  sense  and  a  feel  for 
the  students  and  what  is  happening,  you  still  never  really  Icnow. 
The  case  where  the  student  was  murdered,  counselors  and  adminis- 
tratoi's  woriced  with  these  two  fellows  almost  a  whole  day  before, 
assumed  that  thi^?  was  .settled,  that  each  feeling  had  been  worked  out 
and  the  next  day  the  same  two  students  went  back  to  thejnath  class, 
did  their  work  in  math  class,  and  one  got  up,  walked  ovpr  to  the 
other  and  stabbed  him.  ' 

This  student  died  on  school  grpunds.T  can't  give  yoil  any  answers. 

Senator  B.VYir.  In  class? 

Ms.  HrrTNEii.  Yt's. 

EQUAL  DISCI PLIN  E  WITH  UNDERSTANDING 

Senator  Bayh.  I  guess  that  points  out  what  I  said  earlie^r,  there 
is  no  magic  solution  to  the  problem.  I  think  though  you  liave  to 
have  rather  strict  discipline,  but  there  has  to  bo  some  tolerance  for 
ditTerent  situations. 

What  I  was  talking  about  however,  is  not  the  kind  of  situation 
where  there  is  a  aontinuous  disagreement,  stabbing,  or  anything  like 
when  a  girl  comes  to  school  with  a  knife  in  her  dress  an(l  assaults  a 
teacher;  but  situations  you  can  think  of  where  a  child  slides  into 
second  base  and  they  get  up  swinging. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  there  is  flexibility  in  any  discipline  system. 
There  are  extenuatini;  circumstances  taken  intB  accaunt  before  what- 
ever punishmerjt  is  acuniiiistered. 

Senator  Bay^i.  You  are  saying  if  the  school  board  and  the  school 
administrator  convey  the  feeling,  "don't  bother  uS  with  any  prob- 
lems"— "we  don't  want  to  got  involved  becau.^e  it  gives  the  school 
system  a  black  eye,"  then  tTiere  is  not  going  to  be^arty  meaningful 
discipline  at  the  cla.^^sroom  or  the  playground  level. 

Ms.  Gutter.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  (itornmunity,  in  the 
form  of  tlie  parents  on  Iha  school  boards,  are  so  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting the  name  of  a  school  system  or  the  name  of  the  school  that 
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they  forjret  what  the  students  are  in  school  for.  Thef>'  are  takiag  the 
role  of  education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  placinji:  in  the 
forum  of- a  mother,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  whoevet  else  chooses  to  run 
for  school  bbard  since  they  have  the  final  say  as  to  what  policies  will  ^ 
be. 

It  hurts  because  the  teacher  has  contact  with  that  child.  It  is  not 
the  achninistratoi'S. 

Senator  Bayii.  We  are  running?  out  of  time.  I  appreciate  your  con- 
tribution. .Could  I  ask  each  of  you  to  jot  down  a  few  specifics  ^  of  what 
would  you  like  to  have,  not  in  the  form  of  a  national  program,  but 
areas  in  whiA  the  Federal  Government  can  help  provide  focus  and  - 
resources?  The  alternative  school  situation  has  been  alluded  to  hei'e. 
Your  situation  wiiere  only  a  very  snuill  percentage  of  the-  school 
population  has  the  opilortimity  for  vocational  and  technical  training  ^ 
is  one  example  of  unmet  educati(mal  need  in  your  community. 

What  can  be  done  to  n  reluctant  principixl  that  does  not  want  his 
reputation  besinirched?  Your  views  cm  this  would  be  helpful.  I  wish 
we  had  time  to  go  through  it  point  by  point,  but  we  don't.  I  appre- 
ciate vour  taking  tJie  time  to  be*  with  us  this  morning. 

I  recall  that  while  putting  together  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act— that  is 
now  on  the  books  but  has  not  yet  been  implemented  by  the  President— 
we  studieil,  and  I  came  to  the  conviction  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
problems,  even  earlier  than  the  sixth' to  ei^^hth .  grades,  where  the 
classroom  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  anticipate  that  students  are 
going. to  have  before  they  get  to  the  stabbing  Stage,  or  before  they 
get  to  thd  expulsion  stage. 

We  haven't  yetlbeen  able  to  come  up  with  a  comprehensive  enough 
program  to  provide  the  average  classroom  teacher  with  enough  time 
to  give  personal  attenticm  to  Johnnie  and  Susie.  The  classroom  teach- 
ers try  to  make  us  more  aware  of  this  problem,  but  we  all  too  often 
don't  respond  until  there  is  a  stabbing. 

counselino/le^vrnino  team  uoncept 

Ms.  IlrrrxEH,  In  San  Francisco  an  elementary  counseling/learning 
team  c(mcept  for  4  v(^ars,  extremely  successful,  was  discontinued  be- 
cause of  budget  cuts.  All  of  these  teams  have  been  split.  In  the 
schools,  where  they  did  work,  they  were  doing  exactly  what  vou  said. 
The  teams— one  couuvselor  and  one  learning  specialist— \<rorked  with 
parents,  teachers  and  other  personnel  to  foster  unde'rstanding, 'sup- 
port and  remediation  for  both  emotional  and  learning  disabilities. 

But  because  of  money,  these  programs  were  cut.  The  teacher  got  no 
support  any  more  because  of  these  counseling  learning  teams^-  no 
longer  being  in  the  vschools.  ^  "  , 

This  concept  is  what  you  are  talking  aknit,  and  it  has  been  done.: 
May  be  money  can  be  focused  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Bayii.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  whomever  in  San  Fran;^ 
Cisco  is*  in  charge  of  that. 

Ms.  HiTTNEK.  I  would  Ijc  glad  to  give  you  the  name. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  have  hit  upon  alternative  programs  and  what  that 
»all  boils  down  to  is  funding.  The  Federal  Government  funds  7  per- 

t  See  additional  commenta.  pp,  23^.  239.  245. 
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cent  and  we  wbuld  likQ  to  see  it  one-third  funding  for  public  educa-  . 
tion.  That  is  concrete. 

Senator  Bayh.  There  are  some  programs  that  have  been  very 
successful.  I  want  to  find  out  more  about  the  one  in  San  Francisco. 

Ms.  GuTFEH.  Tliere  is  also  a  police  liaison  program.  We  have  ha4 
it  in  two  different  districts  in  New  York  City  and  in  both  those  dis- 
*  tricts  in  tlie  schools,  the  crime  rate  has  dropped  almost  to  zero. 

Senator  Bayii.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  Could  we  now  have  our 
student  panel,  please? 

Debbi,  Robert,  Kevin,  and  Tim,  could  we  have  your  presenta- 
tions, please?  Press,  one  of  these  young  men  has  come  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  does  not  want  to  be  photographed.  Sir,  could  I  ask 
you,  please?  I  am  going  to  ask  Robert,  could  you  sit  at  this  comer 
and  face  this  way? 

^  We  appreciate  tjie  four  of  you  taking  the  time  to  be  with  us.  We 
have  Tim  f roih  Pittsburgh,  Kevin  from  Adelphi,  Debbi  from  Akton, 
and  Robert  from  Chicago.  Will  you  give  us  your  perspective  of  the 
problems  of  violence  and  vandalism?  What  causes  it?  What  is  in, the 
mind  of  the  student  that  gets  involved  in  that  kind  of  behavior?  Wliat 
can  we  do  to  rMieve  the  pressures  and  tensions  and  keep  this  kind 
•  of  thing  from  happening,  or  at  least  minimize  it  ? 
Tim,  would  you  care  to  begin  ? 

STATElfBNTS  OF  A  VAlSlEL  OF  STUDENTS:  DIEIBBI')^ AKRON,  OHIO; 
ROBERT,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL,;  KEVIN,  OF  ADELPHI,  MD.;  AND  TIM. 
OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Tim.  My  thoughts  on  the  violence  in  schools  is  that  truancy  is  a*  big 
problem.  When  school  is  in  session,  that  is  where  all  the  people  or  the 
kids  from  all  the  neighborhoods,  are.  The  kids  who  are  not  in  school 
are  the  ones  that  are  not  doing  anything. 

That  is  usually  how  things  happen.  If  people  were  nofatsohool. . 
vandalism  would  be  going  on  somewhere  else.  It  is  the  fact  that 
everyone  is  there  at  the  same  time.  -  ^ 

Senator  Batii.  What  do  you  think,  Kevin? 

Kevin.  Well,  a  lot  of  the  students  are  turned  off  either  by  teachers 
or  maybe  grades  in  schools.  Maybe  they  will  go  outside  and  they  will 
see  a  couple,  of  people  6r  other  friends.  They  get  together  and  after 
that  things  start  to  happen,  one  thing  after  another.  They  find  that 
they  would  rather  go  outside  every  day  than  go  to  class. 

They  feel  they  are  going  to  flunk  anyway.  So  why  should  they  go? 

•  Senator  Bath,  Do  some  of.  your  fellow  students  carry  knives  or 
firearms  in  school  ?      '  ^ 

^viN.  Yes. 

Senator  Bayii.  Why  is  it?  Wliat  is  in  a  student's  mind  that  he 
would  want  to  use  a  weapon  on  another  student  or  a  teacher  and  do 
what  could  actually  amount  to  deadly  violence?  Could  you  give  ns 
some  insight  on  that  ? 

Kevin.  Everyone  has  their  specific  reason.  Sometimes  it  is  pay- 
backs. A  student  feels  that  another  student  has  crossed  his  path  once 
too  many  times  or  a  teacher  has  done  him  wrong. 
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Senator  Bayh.  Debbi,  what  are  your  thouglits?  What  is  the  reason, 
for  violence  and  vandalism  in  our  schools? 

Debbi.  It  could  be  just  that  they  want  to  have  some  fun,  or  make, 
a  joke,  or  think  it  is  funny.  So  they  throw  a  firecracker  at  somebody, 
break  into  somebody'a  locker. 

Senator  Bayh. 'We  learned  earlier  of  a  girl  who  came  to  school 
with  a  knife.  Have  you  witnessed ^Students  bringing  knives  to  school  ? 

Debbi.  Students  sometimes  bring  Iniives  to  school  for  a  lot  of. 
reasons,  for  protection,  to  hurt  somebody,  a  lot  of  reasons.  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  If  you  are  going  to  use  a  laiife,  that  is  not  some-  ^ 
thing  to  joke  about.  ^ 

Debbi.  No;  but  lots  of  kids  cany  a  weapon  with  them  or  something. 
So  they  just  carry  a  knife.  It  is  not  as  bad.  as  a  gun.^ 

Senator  Bayh.  Are  there  some  students  who  carry  guns,  DebbiJ 

Debbi.  Yes.  ^ 

.  Senator  Bayh.  Where  do  they  get  the  guns ? 

Debbi.  Buy  them,  steal  them.  ■   ^  ' 

Senator  Bayh-  Is  it  easy  to  get  a  gun  in  Akron? 

MOST  (JUNS  ARE  &.VTURI>AY  NIGUT  SPECIALS 

•  Debbi.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  gun  you  haVe.  Most  people 
have  Saturday  Night  Specials.  I  assume  it  is  easy  to  get  one. 
*     Senator  Bayji.  There  are  students  on  your  campus  with  Saturday 
Night  Specials?  " 

Debbi.- Sbine,7es.  i      xr-  ui. 

Senator  Bayh.  Rulers,  pencils,  notebooks,  and  Saturday  ignt 
Specials.  That  makes  quite  an  education  kit.  Robert,,  wliat  kind  of 
weapons  have  you  seen  on  the  campus  in  Chicago  in  school  ? 

RoBEm^  They  come  to  school  first  period.  Some  go  to  class,  some 
don't.  They  sit  amund,  they  get  high.  Some  of  the^n  pop  needles, 
drop  pills,  smoke  marihuana,  and  tliey  get  on  these  bad  trips.  Some- 
times they  go  home  and  get  their  parents'  Aveapons  artd  come  back  to 
school. 

They  don't  know  who  they  are  Jiurting,  biit  sometimes  tlie^y  even 
shoot  people  while  having  what  they  call  fun,  People  get  hui*t,  they 
don't  care.  Police  break  it  up  a:nd  it  causes  a  riot.  Kids  throw  people 
out  of  windows,  teachers  out  of  windows  just  to  be  st2^r|ing>something. . 

a     RELATION  OF  niJUGS  TO  VIOLENCE  . 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  relationship  between  stu- 
dents that  use  drugs,*get  a  weapon,  and  create  a  violent  act?  v 

Robert.  Yes.  *  • 

Senator  Bayh.  Where  do  they  get  those  drugs  ? 

Robert.  Pushers,  people  that  don't  have  jobs,  they  g6t  enough 
money  to  buy  dope  and  they  go  around  high  schools.  Kids  in  high 
schools  enjoy  getting  high  and  they^ell  it  to  them;  . 

Senator  Bayh.  You  can  buy  dope  in  school,  in  the  classroom? 

Robert.  They  won't  actually  sell  it  inside  a  classroom.  They  would, 
say,  walk  and  they  start  walking  down  the  halls  or  'go  outside.  ^  ^  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  How  many  of  these  pills  come'  from  medicine 
closets  at  hamel^     ^      -  ^ 

Robert.  I  don't  know  where  they  get  it  from ;  but,  like  they  go  to 
the  doctor  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  taking  it  for  medication,  they 
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sell  it  because  they  know  it  is  some  kind  of  a  drug  that  will  get  you 
high  or  dizzy. 

They  sell  it  for  $2  a  hit  or  $4  a  hit.  \  . 

.   Senator  Bayh.  Is  there  heroin  ? 

Robert.  Her6in,  uppers,  downers,  reds,  grass,  needles. 
Senator  Bayh.- What  does  a  red  cost? 

Robert.  $2  a  hit.  — 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  a  problem  with  tniancy  ?  Why  is  it  so 
many  students  don't  go  to  school? 

Robert.  It  is  not  aU  because  of  the  teachers.  It  is  just  that  -vy^hen 
students  go  to  school  tliey  feel  like  they  are  learning  the  same  thing 
every  day.  In  45  minutes,  they  get  bored  and  they  don't  feel  like 
going  to  that  same  class  every  day.  They  go  out,  even  though  there's 
nothing  going  on  outside,  they  still  sit  around,  or  ta^e  their  lunch 
money  their  parents  gave  them  and  buy  this  dope  and  they  get  high. 
They  lay  back  and  once  that  runs  out  they  go  to  gambling.  They  go 
to  shooting  craps.  The  big  man  tliat  wins  all  the  money,  somebody  on 
the  outside,  on  the  street,  is  going  to  come  along  and  stick  him  up 
and  take  aU  his  money.  Then  lie  goes  back  and  getg  his  gun.  That  is 
the  way  it  starts. 

Senator  Bayh.  Are  there  some  students  afraid  to  go  to  school? 

Robert.  some  are.  That  is  why  people  get  failed  in  school— 
from  absenc^^s.  Sometimes  teachers  tiiink  that  they  don't  feel  like 
going  to  schbol  or  they  just  are  sick  or  something.  People  are  scared 
and  they  don^t  want  to  tell  the  truth. 

They  say,  "All  right,  you  tell  and  you  are  going  to  die."  So  you 
got  a  choice. 

Senator  Bayh.  Are  there  instances  when  you  have  student  dis- 
agreements where  one  student  pays  anotlier  student  to  get  his  enemy  ? 
Robert.  To  hurt  someone?  ' 

Senator  Bay^i.  Yes.  ' 

.Robert.  Yes;  that  happens.  Sometimes  tliey  say,  you  jUst  jump  on 
this  kid.  He  tells  arid  he  gets  sus.pended,  and  to  keep  him  from  get- 
ting su^ended  ^e  pays  some  guy  from  a  different  school  to  jump  on 
him.  \ 

Senator  Bay^  What  does  it  cost  to  get  that  kind  of  job"  dori^^^^^ 

Robert.  They  call  it  getting  somebody  off  their  back." 

Senator  Bayh.  What  does  it  cost  to  get  someb^y  off  their  back? 

RoFiERT.  Just  some  money  to  get  high,  $5,  $10.  I 

Senator  Bayh.  Wliat  can  we  do?  We  are  sitting  here  with  20  feet 
separatmg  us,  but  perhaps  200  light-years  of  understanding.  What 
can  we  do  nationwide?  Whatman  we  do  in  your  local  communities? 
What  can  be  done  in  Pittsburgh,  for  example  ? 

STUDENT  SECURITY  ApVISOUY  COUNCIT/ 

Tim.  Right  now  in  Pittsburgh  the  public  school  is  starting  the 
?.urity  advisory  council.  That  is  wher?  gtudeAts  get  in  on  their  own 
'irity.  The  students  pick  the  security  council  and  it  is  to  get  some 
le  in  the  school.  If  everyone  goas  in  and  it  is  drab,  why  go  to 
ol?  With  the  council  we  try  to  get  some  pride  in  each  other,  to 
stop  fights  and  stuff  like  that.  It  is  more  M  a  student  security 
It  tries  to  talk  other  students  out  .of  fi^ti#g  or  doing  other 
'^ff  campus.  .  . 
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If  two  students  ai*e  fighting,  you  try  to  to  the  ki(||||iho  is  win- 
ning the  fight  and  tell  the  kid  he  has  no  poiitt  to  prove.anymore.  He 
wa^  the  fight,.  He  h^^  no  reason  to  keep  fighting. 

SeS^r  JBaITh.  This  is  one  student  talking  to  another  students  , 

Tiit*  Yes. 

Senator  Bayh.  A  member  of  the  security  patrol  ?  ^ 

Tim.  Yes.  ^  '      ,  ^  i 

Senator  Bayh.  Is  it  possible  for  kids  to  be  on  the  security  patrol 
and  not  be  criticized,  or  perhaps,  themselves,^  attacked  by  other 
students.  . 

Tim,  Yes,  sir.  '  , 

Senator  Bayh.  By  participating  in  the  processj  then,  they  can  have 
a  definite  impact  on  other  students  who  are  not  participating  in  the 

procfess?  j         I      '  1      i_  1  ^ 

Tim.  Yes.  Most  of  tlie  students  on  se<;urity  ar^.  not  the  scholar  stu- 
dents. They  try  to  get  influential  students  soibe  from  this  group, 
som<i  from  this  neighborliood  and  get  tiogethef  You  get  these  two 
neighborhoods  together  and  then  these  two  -neighborhoods  together. 
TheV  may  be  fighting  and  you  get  them  to  qu^  fighting.  • 

ig^ually  it  is  a  neighborhood  here  and  a  neigJSborhood  there.  If 
yoii  f^et  them  together,  have  community  things  that  could  help  the 
schools.  Schools  ai-e  not  just  one  neighborhood.  They  are  from  all  over. 

S^natorBAYH.Wliat  kind  of  weapons  have  you  seen  ?  ^ 

Tim.  Pipe  wrenches  and  sticks  and  knives. 

Senator  Bayh.  iVny  karate  sticks  ? 

^    Tim.  Yes.  ,    .   .     n  i  •  j  i? 

IloBERT.  I  call  them  kriuckchucks.  They  make  it  in  all  kinds  of 
shapes  and  put  a  real  thick  chain  on  it  and  lock  it  to  make  sure  it 
doejs  not  come  loose  and  they  beat  people  across  the  head. 

Senator  Bayii.| They  could  also  break  your  ni^ck,  I  suppose? 

l^OBERT.  Y*eS.  *  i  ■        "    '  V  ■ 

SenatoLBAYii.  A  Saturday  Night  Specials  in  the  Pitts- 

burgh schools?  r  r 

Tim.  Not  that  I  haVe  seen. 

Senator  Bayh.  Have  you^eeirany  in  your  schools  * 
ICevin.  ^es.  Thei  have  them.  .  .       .  ^  i  .  j 

Senator  Bayh.  iire  tliere  any  school  regulations  against  that  kind 
of  thing?  '  . 

ICevin.  Yes. 

Senator  Bayh.  WTiy  aren't  they  enforced? 

STUDENTS  FORM  OWN  SECURITY  COUNCHU 

KfcvtN.  Well,  teacher^  are  afraid. 

All  the  students  that.have  b^en  ripped  off  or  something  happened 
to  them,  they  got  togetfer  and  elfected  a  president,  vice  president  and 
they  took  everything,  under  control  with  the  help  of  a  security  guard. 

Senator  BAYir.'Have  students  within  the  school  system  had  an 
iihpact  on  keepings  themselves  from' being  ripped  off  ? 

Kevin.  At  nr^,  tliey  assigned  a  parking  lot.  If  other  students  see 
the  security  council  looming  around,  they  will  hesitate  before  they 
start  to  rip  off  a  car  or  some  hubcaps  or  something.  ^ 

Senatiit^BAYH.  Have  you  had  anything  stolen  from  you? 
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•  ^  ■■  -■     •         •  •      :  ^ 

Kkvin.  I, have  had  some  coats  out  of  my  lockc^r,  some  hubcaps  off 
my  c^r. 

Senator  Bayh.  AVhat  do  you  tliiidv  ought  to  be  done  to  the  student 
that  steals  coats  out  of  your  Ibckor  and  hub  caps  off  yourvcar  in  the 
parking  lot?^  .  ^  %  \a 

Kevix..  Prosecute  him. 

Senator  Bayh.  WouUl  you  kick  him  out»of  school,  send  him  to  jail, 
fir^e  him?  Wliat^vouW  you  do?         >         .  « 

Kkvix,  He  has  got  to  have  some  reason.  I  don't  know  what  liis 
.motive  is.  Maybe  it  is  family  proll)lems,  school  problems,  a  lot  of 
reasons  but  maybe  there  is  a  reason  there.  Maybe  he  just  wanted  the 
coat.  Maybe  he^  wanted  some  money.  I  don't  laiow. 

Senator  Bayh.  What  al)out  drugs?  Tfb  ymi  have  a  lot  of  dinigs  in 
your  school  ?  .  n 

Kkvtn.  Drugs  are  tliere.  Everybody  goes  out  in  the. back  par^g 
lot  or  in  the  woods,  and  they  party  all  day  long.  They  have,  had  a 
■  couple  of  pushei-s.  Dope  is  easy  to  get  in  school. 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  get  it  from  other  s{\idents?    .  ,  A 

Kkvix.  Yes;  ■  ^  \  '  j^- 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  any  idea  where  they  get  ii? 

KKyix,  They  have  connections.'^  I  guess  it  ift  pi'etty  easy  to  get.  ^ 

Anytime  you  need  anything,  you  pass  the  word  and  you  wiU  get  it 
one  way  or  another.  If  you  needed  an  ounce  and  you  asked  somebody 
by  first  period,  by  third  period  you  will  get  it.    •  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  An  ounce  of  heroin  ?  \  ^. 

Kkvix.  Xo,  grass. 

Senator  Bayh.  It  takes  2  hours?  \ 
Kkvtn.  About  that.   '  \  ,  ^ 

Senator  BAYH.'Wliat  does  an  ounce  cost?  \  ^ 

^^Kkvik.  It  dejjends  on  the  quality,  I  guess.  Anywhere  ft^om  $15  to 

Senate  Bayh.  What  a])Out  alcohol  ?  We  liave  all  sorts  of  reports 
abouf.  kids  getting  bombed  in  class  or  after  class  or  coming  to  school 
all  boozed  up.  ^ 

RoBKUT.  Yes,  they  do  it.  But  most  of  the  time  you  don't  catch  them 
-  drinking  that  much.  You  just  find  three  or  four  people  drinking 
whiskey  in  one  little  buhch,  but  not  too  many.  Most^people  >ou  see  ■ 
walking  around,  they  are  snmking  grass  aftei*' tffey Ve  dropped  a  pil^ 
or  soinething  like  that.  Bo-er  or  wihc^,  you  se<^  that  all  over.  Tl\ey  Vet 
it  from  other  people.  '  ,  ^ 

'  Senator  Bayh.  That  is  going  on  in  the  schools? 

Robert,  Yes. 

Senator  Bayh.  Wliat  about  you;  Deb.bi  ?  ^ 

1  )kbbi.  Most  kidvS  smoke  and'drink  when  they  are  out  of  school.  They 
siinply  go  to  the  store  and  buy  some  wine.  Some  people,  even  get  high  . 
all  day  louiT  at  school,  '  *  ' 

Senator  Bato,  Tim,  how  about  alcohol  in  your  school? 
,     Tim.  Just  a  football  game  or  something,  at  special  occasions^  some- 
one brings  some  wine  becau«^e  t;hey  want  to  be  bad  or  something. 

Senator  Bayh,  You  haven't  noticed  thjVt  in  the  classrooms  or  in 
the  schools?  *  * 
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TjM.  There  is  no  w^iy  you  can  get  in  the  classroom  with  wine.  You 
will  be  right  down  to  the  office  if  you  tried  to  bring  > wine  into  the 
class.  We  have  pretty  good  security  in  our  school  building.  Out  on 
the  campus,  you  can  do  anything.  .    '     .  ' 

Senator  Bayh.  What  is  the  motive  for  this?  Is  it  that  the  class- 
room experience  is  not  an  interesting  one,  or  that^he  home  situation 
is  such  that  you  can't  keep  your  mind  on  the  class,  or  is  it  something 
else?  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  to  be  helpful.  It  is 
0  difficult  for  me  to  have  a  real  undlerstanding.  WhaLdpjwejieed  to  be 
thinking  about  in  the  school  system,  iji  the  community,  in  the  home? 

BOltED  IF  CLASS  NOT  ''fUN" 

Robert. iThey  figiire  like  when  you  go  to  class,  you  are  supposed  to 
have  fun,  and  they  get  bored. 
Sejiator'BAYH.  They  g6t  bored  ? 

Robert.  Yes.  They  get  sick  of  being  in  that  class.  Like  gym,  they  ^ 
go  there  because  they  aren't  doing  ctny  work.  They  are  just  exercising,  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  There  is  a  difference  between  not  doing  any  ivorK 
and  doing  work  that  is  interesting,  isn't  it  ?  Are  we  saying  that  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic!;  history,  and  Eftglish— the  way  they  are  pre- 
sented^— are  not  interesting;  or  that  students  don't  want  to  take  the 
time  to  go  through  the  effort  to  learn  ?  , '  ^ 

_  Robert.  They  haven^t  got  the  time  to  go  through  it.  If  you  are  '  ^ 
really  deep  into  worlfc,  some  people  caii  deal  with  it.  They  will  work,  t 
Then  ftfter^ctes^they  get  high  and'  go  back  to  work.  B]^t  most  of  the 
•  young  ones  lilce  the  f reshtnans  and  sophomores,  those  are  the  worst 
ones,  but  the  older  ones  give  it  to  them.  ^ 

Then  they  mess  up  in  school.  • 

Senator 'Bayh.  You  think  the  young  ones  come  to  school  wanting  , 
to  learn  and  the  older  ones  intimidate  and  frighten  them  into  not 
doing  so?  .     "  . 

Robert.  Yes.  They  say  we  have  fun  at  this  school.  We  get  high. 
Let  me  introduce  you  to  some  of  my  friends.  The  next  thing  you  ' 
know,  the  boy  or  girl  is  sitting  around  getting  high  all  day.  She  or 
he  has  forgot  about  school. 

Senator  Bayh.  You  mentioned  earlier  that  there  was  gambling  in 
the  schools.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  that?  v 

Robert.  Yes.  They  play  cards,  gamble,  ,  shoot  dice,  pitch  pennies, 
they  pull  out  these  3  cards  and  switch  them  up  and  put  $5,  $15,  $20  • 
bets  on  it.  You  turn  over  the  black  card  and  you  get  the  money. 

Most  of  the  people  lose  their  lunch  money  and  come  back  home 
and  lie  to  their  parents  and  say  somebody  stuck  them  up,  when  they 
really  lost  it  in  a  crap  game. 

Senator  Bayh.  Is  thei^e  extortion  where  one  student  threatens  an- 
other that  if  he  doesn't  give  him  his  lunch  money,  he  is  going  to  hurt 
Kim?  * 

Robert.  If  he  goes  to  School  and  worked  and  got  his  check  and  he 
\    goes  out  there  and  gambles  and  loses  it  all,  he  is  going  to  gi  back 
home  and  get  a  gun  and  try  to  get  his  money  back. 

Whoever  he  sees,  he  is  going  to  try  to  get  his  money  back,  whoever 
has  the  most  money.  You  say,  well,  you  should  not  have  got  in  the 
game.  You  lost  it.  It  is  my  money  now.  They  say  no,  ami  they  stick 
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you  up.  You  have  tcKMiipty  your  poi^kota  AVhen  I  walk  down  to  the 
school,  I  got  stucfi;  up  oiue  or  t wico.  Not  for  I)ig  money.  They  know 
you  got  it,  they  ask  you  why  don't,  Vou  le^ul  ine  this  until  Friday. 

You  have  things  to  do  with  your  nioney.  They  need  it  bad.^  They 
stick  you  up  if  they  don^t  get  it.  .Police  stop  them.  They  bust' them,: 
but  not  like  they  .should.  The  people  that  think  don>>  have  it,  they 
got  it.  They  got  guns.  Thcy-cairy  .4r)'s,  .:\H  specials.      \  - 

Senator  B.vvH.  Right  in  the  school  ?    '  ^ 

RoBEUT.  Yes. 

Senator  Bath.  Have  you  ever  seen  oiiv  filed  in  the  school  ?  « 

RoBKUT.  The  only  time  they  would  a  gim  is  like  when  every- 
body is  in  the  cafeteria  to  eat  lunch.  Somebody  picks  up  a  tray  and 
throws  it  and  it  hitii  somebody  in  the  hbad.  They  pick~it  up  and 
throw  it  back.  Then  everybody  throws  aiid  everybody  is  under  the 
tables.  Then  all  tbt»  noise  is  going  on  and  you  don't  know  what  is* 
going  oh.  /  *'  ^ 

Mpst  of  the  tune,  they  catch  tliem,  whoever  comes  in  School  with 
a'gim.They  ivy  to  Ih»  slick  about"*  it.  They  put  the  gun  in  their  back, 
side,  sihoes,  w^iateyer  and  go' up  to  the  school  and  put  it  in  their 
lo<»ketor  kee|>  it  with  them  in  class  just  in  case  they  have  any  trouble. 

Senator  l^wii.  Do  students  ferl  thev  can  get  away  with  this  kind 
of  stuff?    /  ^  , 

RoBEUT/  Yes.  If  they  aiw't  caught  within  a  year,  they  feel  like 
they  car/luive  a  gun  just  in  case  you  bump  into  something.' 

Senator  Bayii.  What  about  the  studen.ts  getting  hurt  and  ripped 

RoBKUT.  If  ftey  rip  them  off,  they  go  to  the  principal  and  tell. 
Tmy^iiy  I  got  ripped  off.  lie  says  how?  Well,  I  was  over  there 
w)iere  they  \vere  gambling.  They  stop  them,  and  say  that  is  how  you 
lost  your  inoney.  Most  principals  don*t  think  you  have  been  ripped 
/off.  They  think  you  have  been  out  thei^  gambling.  Really  they  got 
st^ck  up.  They  might  call  the  police  and  let  them  know  to  look  out 
for  so  and  so  to  pick  theni  up.  The  plainclothes  detectives  are  crack- 
ing down  on  some  of  them. 

Senator  Bayii.  W^e  are  trying  to  detenuine  how  many  students  are 
rt^ally  involved  in  this.  Suppose  you  had  a  typica]  classroom  of  tM),  or 
three  classrooms  with  100  students,  in  your  school  in  Pittsburgh.  Out 
of  those  stmlents,  how  many  students  would  be  participating  in  this 
activity?  • 

Tim.  About  5  or  10. 

Senator  Bayii.  How  about  your  school,  Kevin  ? 
Kkvin.  Sometimes  about  1)  out  of  every  10  people  are  out  getting 
high. 

Senator  Bayii.  Nine  out  of  every  10  getting  high  ? 
Kevin.  Yes.  « 

Senator  B A  ^'11.  Debbi  ?  ,  ^ 

itemi.  In  soine  groups  \)  out -o^  10  arc  getting  high.  The  kids  who 

a  ro  not  i  n  t  e  res t  ed ,  1 1  \oy  s  i  1 1  )ac  k  a  n  d  a  re  l)ore^. 

They  dcm't  have  anything  to  do.  They  can't  get  into  activities 

because  they  don't  have  a  ^^^)oint  average  or  a  4-point  average  so. 

they  decide  to  get  high.  Everybody  is  not  smart  so  that  just  leaves 

them  to  get  high. 
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Senator  Bayh.  I  assume  then  it  is  easy  to  get  drugs  in  your  school? 

Dksm.  Really  easy.  All  you  got  to  do  is  say  you  want  it  and  you 
can  get  some  right'thon  and  there.  »  - 

Robert.  You  can  say,  where  is  the  dope"  pusher?  Is  he  around? 
They  are  all  around.  *  ' 

Dedbi.  They  buy  it  frorn  somebody  In' the  neighborhood  and  then 
sell  it  or  give  it  away.  A  group  of  kids  cut  classes  and  all  go  get  high 
and  come  back  to  class  and  they  ai'e  high  and  ready  for  the  next  class. 

Senator  Bayii.  I  assume  that  most  of  the  students  know  where  the 
source  of  drugs  is? 

DsBBi.  Yes.  J 

Senator  Bayh.  Whether  it  is  another  student  or  somebody  walking 
around  the  sidewalk?  .  " 

DebSi.  It  is  another  student  at  the  school  I  go  to. 

Senator  Bayu.  Why  is  it  that  thosli  peopfe  who  are  selling  it,  the 
students  that  are  selling  it,  are  i)ot  diS|ciosed?' 

Debbi.  Beqause  almost  everybody  in  the  school  gets  high  so  who 
wants  to  tell,  you  know  ?^  [ 

Senator  Bayu.  Do  teachers  have  any  idea  wliio  this  is? 

Debbi.  Teachers  know  tliat  people  get  Jugh  but  they  can't  prove  it. 
They  got  to  datch  them  with  the  stuff,  Sonletimes  if  they  catch  them, 
they  say  we  wiH  transfer  you  to  another  school  and  they  won't  call 
thQ^police  on  them.  , 

S.enator  B7\yh.  You  mentioned,  Tim,  that  within  Pittsburgh  there 
has  been  the  development  of  a  security  council  ? 

Tim.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bayii.  A  security  council  would  be  good,  at  least  it  would 
be  a  contribuliori  helping  to  maintain  protection  against  theft  and 
intimidation.  Wliat  do  we  do  to  make  students  want  to  learn,  instead 
of  getting  high  ?  Is  there  any  Way  of  getting  them  high  on  tne  sub- 
ject matter?  .  . 

.  '       STUDENT  ACTIVITY  participation 

Debbi.  If  you  had  more  things  the  student  could  participate  in,  ' 
that  might  take  away  the  boredom.  Usually  only  the  smart  kids  are 
participating  in*the  activities. 

Senator  Bayh.  What  kind  of  activities? 

Debbt.  Newspaper  staff  or  yearbook  stjiff,  different  activities*  Usu- 
ally on  those  staffs,  the  faculty  lias  to  recommend  you,  you  have  tp 
have  a  Jiigh  grade  average.  If  you  don't  have  that,  you  can't-make  it. 
There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  get  high. 

Senator  Bayh.  What  do  you  tliink,  Kevin  ?      .  >  . 

Is  there  anything  you  can  do  to  create  more  interest  in  subject 
matter  in  the  s6hooT,  and  in  learning  instead  of  getting  high? 

Kevin.  There  is  always  a  point  ot  motivation.  When  you  are- deal- 
ing with '2,400  students,  how  are  you  going  to  rfiotivate  eVery  one  of 
them  on  the  same  subject?  There  is  every  personality.  Everybody 
likes  something  different.  You  ivy  but  no  matter  what  you  do  in  any 
society,  not  everybody  is  going  to  want  the  same  thing.  There  are 
games  maybe  once  a  week  or  once  every  2  weeks. 

Everybody  will  buy  a  ticket  f6r  the  games  to  let  you  out  of  school, 
but  then  they  climb  the  fence  and  split.  TTiere  has  got  to^be  some  type 
of  motivation.  '  , 
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.      Some  teachers,  nmylK^-a  lit„ry  teacher,  if  'he  is  a  {^ood  teacher 
some  kids  will  stick  arouncl/liut  If  a  teacher  hS  L^ 

the  course,  not  actually  a  one  to  one  basis  with  the  students,  it  is  very 

""tXr  bSh'W,  if  you  and  T  were  sittihg  down  trying  to 
determine  what  we  could  do  to  make  y.mr  school  better,  what  is  the 
first  thing  you  would  do?  ~. 
RoBEHT.  Bust,  catch  them.  ,         •     ti      n,;„„c  ir  ' 

Senator  Hay.i.  In  other  words,  arrest  those  (loi.ig  these  things  f 

SeS  K.  Wonld  you  kick  them  out  of  school?  Would  yojx 

%™t;  No.  Most  people  take  that.  You  look  at  a  schedule  and 
they  say  46  days  absent.  You  don't  want  to  go  to  school.  You  are  ju3t 
coming  up  here  to  goof  around.  That  is  the  ^vay  teacl^ers  talk  to 
them.  They  feel  like 'if  souiebody  would  sit  down  and  ta  k  to  them, 
thercouW  make  it.  But  nobody  will.  They  talk  about  things  that 
they  did  wrong.       '    ^  • 

WANT  SOMEBODY  TO  GUIDE  THEM(^  '  ^ 

They  know  what  todo  but  they  want  somebody  to  guide  tKem  all 

.  *^?s'eiStor  Blvn.  Fii^t  you,  say  you  ^vould' penalize  the  people  wl»o 
were  doing  wrong  and  ssecoutUy.  fi'>'"  ^vhat-  you  just  said.  1  suppose 
you  would  try  to  cl^elop  some  kind  6f  a  system  where  you  had 

^^^sSS^iet  all  the  counselors  and  "everybody,  after  yo"  have 
caught  Tell,  sit  down  and  talk  to  them.  The  ones  that  really  dont 
want  to  do' nothing,  let  then.  go.  W  you  caught  them  on  ctope  or 
somethinir.  do  whatever  you  think  is  best. 

SeS  Bayii.  If  you  have  a  problem  at  home  that  you  are  wor- 
ried abottt£tr#at^s  to  your  ^erformaike.or  your  attendance  m 
sJhool,  is  th^re  anybody.at  your  school  you  can  go  talk  to  about  it? 
.  ROBEHT.  Yes.' 
Senator  Bayii.  Who?  «  - 

RoBEHT.  The  principal.  .     '    ^,  ,  ,  i, « 

■SenatorBAYH.  How  many  students  do  you  have  at  your  schb61? 
Robert.  Four  thousand.  ;„„ij,iv„  «^ 

Senator  Bayii.  . Is  there  anybody  else  besides  the  principal ij^U^n 

'"rob^t.  The  counselor.  Before  you  come  to  the  school,  when  you 
ar"a  freshman,  the  principal  tells  j^ou  whenever  you  have  -  a  bad 
-  problem  come  to  me  and  we  will  solv^  it.  Most-people  go  to  the  pnn-. 
^oal  and  he  says,  "Oli!  what  tlieJieck.  I  don't  want  tolisteri  to  this 
That  is  the  way  the  students  feel  in  their  minds.  They  sit  down  anH 
?alk  about  i^awhile  and  then  they  say  ,^11  right,.  I  want  to  see  you 
tomorrow  or  next  week  and  see  how  you  are.  It  just  gets  worse  and 

Smator  Bay-h.  Is  there  an™  that  some  students  could  rap  with 
other  students  about  their  pmiems?  Would  that-^c  he  pful?  /  . 

Robert.  Yes.  fiut  then  again,  after  you  done  told  your  t"end,  he . 
win  want  to  gefhigh.  He  wilt  say  get  high^t  it  off  your  back. 
Tomorrow  you  will  reel  better,  .^-^  , 
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Senator  Bayii.  How  would  it  work  in  your  school  in  Chicago  if 
you  developed  the  kind  of  system  Tim  was  talking  about  in  Pitts- 
burgh wliero  you  have  students  inyolved  in  providing  some  of  the 
security  enforcement?  Would  that  work  in  Chicago? 

Robert.  That  would  probably  slow  it  up  but  it  would  just  get 
worse.  If  tliere  is  a  whole  lot  of  police  around  and  they  are  all  the 
time  arounc^,  they  wouldn't  do  it,  they  would  slack  up  on  it.  But, 
you  just'cannot  have  police  every  wherein 

Senator  Bayii.  What  would  some'  of  the  rest  of  you  do  to  tr;^  t6 
deal,  with  the  problem  of  drugs;  being  high,  threats,  intimidation, 
arid  th«ft?  How  would  you  suggest  we  try, to  solve  the  problem? 

Debbi.  All  I  can  think  of  is  more  activities  for  the  students,  differ- 
ent types  of  things  that  they  wbn't  become  so  bored  and  they  won't 
want  to  turn  to  drugs.  If  you  keep  their  mind  oec;^pied,  they  won't 
turn  so  quick.  If  you  just  give  them  the  same  old  tning  every  day, 
you  might  as  well  get  high.  r  , 

Senator  Bayii.  Wliat  do  you  think,  Kevin  ? 

ACTIVITIES  AND  NEED  FOR  MOTIVATION 

I^EviN.  The  activities  are  good,  but  you  figure  you  got  your  teach- 
ers saying  so. much  stuff  is  going  on,  you  all  have  not  proven  to  us 
that  ^ou  ftre  really  doing  anything, so  why  should  we  give  you  the 
activity?  Some  really  do  work  OK.  We  had,  at  our  school,  what  they 
call  the  human  kindness,  day  and  the  th^me  was  "I'm  OK,  You're 
OK."  All  the  cltisses  were  half  an  hour  Jong.  We  had  two  bands. 
They  played  from  12  o'clock  to  2  o'clock  and  everybody  just  sat 
around  and  had  a  good  time  with  no^  problems  at  ^  all.  They  went 
around  and  took  some  surveys  for  suggestions  and  they»are  thinking 
about  having  it  twice  a  year  now. 

Motivation  is  what  it  is  all  about.  • 

Senator  Bayii.  Was  there  more  motivation  the  day  jdfter  human 
kindness  day  tlian  the  day  before  ?  ^ 

Kevin.  Yes.  Everybody  was  all  friendly  And  everything.  Even  the 
teachers  went  out  there.  .  . 

Senator  Bayii.  Hom^  about  the  next  week?  Were  there  fewer  people 
getting  high  than  there  had  been  the  previous  weekf 

Kevin.  No.  It  is  the  same  thing  all  over  agam.*  ^ 

Senator  Bayii.  Do  you  have  any  suggestion,  Tim  ? 

Tim.  If  you  CQuld  get  the  teachers  interested  in  the  student  instead 
of  just  teaching  class,  liave  thein  do  things  with  the  students  instead- 
of  against  them.  In  our  school  the  problem  is  that  it  is  the  teachers 
against  the  students.  If  jou  could  find  some  activity  where  the  stu- 
dents and  the  teachers  do  the  same  thing;  they  would  go  to  class.  * 

Senator  Bayii.  AH  of  you  have  pretty  well  suggested  that  if  you 
want  to  get  drugs,  the  students  know  where  ta  go  to  get  it.  Is  it  also 
known  that  if  you  steal  property,  there  is  a  place  you  can  sell  it? 

Robert*  Right. 

Debbi.  Suce.  You  can  sell  it  to  another  student.  If  you  steal  some- 
thing, some  people  say,  "I  will  give  you  a  nickej  tag  of  marihuana  if^^ 
you  stealthis  dude's  tape,"  and  they  do  it. 

Senator  Bayh.  How  about  a- tj^pewriter? 

Robert.  They  won't  try  to  sell  it  inside.the  school. 
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Senator  Bayh.,  Is  tliere  u  fence  so^newliere  outside,  where  you  can 
get  money  for  type  waiters? 

Debbi.  It  depends.  People/lon't  usually  steal-typewriters. 

Kkvix.  Who, would  want  a  typewriter?  You  cant  take  it  aM' 
put  it  in  your  i^ar  and  do  nnich  with  it. 

Senator  Bayh.  There  are  some  ex|impies  of  typewriters  being 
stolen  and  then  fenced— sold  for  nioney.^.1  am  gl&d  that  is  something 
you^nU  are  not  really  aware.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  exaggerate  the 
number  of  students  involved  in  typewriter  thefis,  but  there  has  been 
a  significant  amount  of  vandalism  where,people  come  in  after  school 
and  steal  and  then  fence  the  articles.  •  ^ 

Do  you  know  if  any  of  that  is  going  on  ? 

RoBEttT.  That  happens.  They  don't  break  in  their  own  schpol.  They 
break  into  somebody  else's.  The  most  schools  they  breajc  into  are 
grammai:  schools.  Thpy  figure  grammar  schools  have  more  things 
than  high  schools.  They  figure  high  schools,  e\^rything  is  old'  and 
^       you  don^t  get  nothing  new. 

SKK  SOMKTllTNd  ...  IT  IS  A  GIFT  / 

Everything  like  typewriters,  they  chain  them  tp  the  desk  and  they 
can't  stgal  them  and  they  get  mad.  They  po  inside  a  grammjjr  school 
and  they  see  something  ami  they  figure  it  is  a  gift.  Just  like  when 
peopie  leave  their  keys  in  their  cars^,  they  say  that  is  a  ^ft.  . 
— --:^^,^Just  like  when  peopje.  leave  them.  People  do  tliese  simple  things. 
TRgy^Bai:e  things  out.  They  just  don't  want  them.  If  you  pay  more 
attention  to'  what  you  are  cfoing,  you  won't  lose  so  much. 

Debbie  In  Akron,  every  door  is  wired  for  a  silent  alarm.  But  just 
touch  the  door,  police  are  there 

Senator  Bayh;.  I  appreciate*you  all  coming.  You  have  had  different 
expediences  from  a  lot  of  us  and  I  would  like  to  share  them: 

Kevin.  The  only  way  you  are  really  going  tb  understand  what  is 
going  on  is  if  you  go  out  and- see  it  for  yourself.  Go  to  one*  of  Jihe 
schools  and  walk  around  the  building  and  see  what  is  goings  on.  That 
is  the  only  way  you  are  really  going  to  understand  anything  is  if  you 
,     go  out  and  see  for  yourself. 

,  Senator  Bayti.  I  have  done  that  and  we  are  going  to  ti^  to  have 
some  on  the  scene  experiences,  but  it  is  "h^-rd  to  develop  the  kind  of 
commiinicatiqns  we  want  to  have.  - 

.  People  think  the  guy  in  Washington  cnrt't  understand,  does  not  want 
to  understand;  he  is  on  the  other  side,  whatever  that  might  mean.  I 
concur  that^ou  can't  sit  here  and  understand  it.  But  I  am  not  in 
your  Sh<^BS.  There  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  put  on  yoii:r  shoes  as  far  as 
your  experience. 
' '    Robert.  If  you  saw  these  people,  you  would  be  shocked. 

Ke\^n.  You  would  be  surprised.  You  would  not  believe  some  of  the 
things  that  could  happen.  You  see  somebody  walking  down  the  hall 
with  a  cane  and  if  you  unscrew  the  top  and  put  it  out,  it  is  a  type  of. 
dagger.  You  would  not  believe  Something  4 ike  that  could  go  on  ,iu 
school,  but  it  does.. 

Senator  Bayh.  I  have  seen*  it,  not-only  with  a  dagger  but  also  the 
one  that  has  the  .22  rifle  in  the  top*of  it.  I  have  to  say  that  I  did  not 
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believe  it  the  first  tinu'  1  saw  it,  hut  1  have  seen  enough  of  them  now 
that  1  understand  what  is  going  on. 

I  would  like  you  to  help  me  undei^stand  why  it  is  going  on,  and 
what  we  can  do»to  keep  it  from  going  on,  • . 

,  '  Ps.\UKNTS  COULD  Stul*  ... 

.Robert.  Parents  can  stop  most  o{  it.  Hut  people  on  heavy  dope, 
they  figure  parents  are  dumb.  They  don't  know  nothing.  You  tell 
them  you  are  going  outside,  or  you  tell  them  you  are  going  shopping 
and  yoii  go  someplace  else  to  get  high,  they  don't  know  nothing  about 
it.  That  is  why  they  do  it.  They  figure  theii^parents  are  dumb.  They 
think  their  child  is  an  anpl.  . 

Senator  hAYu.  Shouldn't  parents  be  jiware  of  what  their  children 
are  doing  (  • 

Kevjn.  *How  is  a  parent  going  to  find  out  ?  A  lot  of  people  go  to 
school  and  say  it  is  the  teacher's  fault.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  teach- 
ers." There  is  a  gap  between  parents  and  kids.  ]/ 

Senator  BaVh.  l^ut  is  it  too  much  to  expect  of  a  parent  to  tiy  to 
be  aware  of  wha^t  is  going  on?  Having  been  through  that  stage,  I  am 
not  absolutely  certain  I  kftew  everything  that  was  going  on.  Rut  I 
bad  a  pretty  good  idea  where  iny  son  was,  what  time  he  got  in,  and"- 
what  mrt  of  company  he  was  keeping. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  (letermifte  whether  that  is  happening 
or  whether  it  is  not,  and  you  can  do  that  without  being  a  gestapo 
agent.  -  ^ 

Kevin.  At  sdiool  you  don't  know.  lie  leaved  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  comes  home  at  maybe  2:30  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Bayh.  You  don't  think  the  parents  have  the  rasponsibility 
to  talk  to  the  teachers  once  in  a  while? 

Debbi.  If  a  student  wants  to  get  high  or  do  whatever,  no  matter 
what  you  do,  they  are  going  to  do  it: 

LA('K  OF  mon  SCH6oL  FTA^'S  •  - 

"  *"     >  '    -  < 

Kevin.  You  say  like  a  first  grader  does  not  want  to  go  out  ana  get 
high  every  day.  You  go  to  an  elementary  school,  the  PTA  is  huge. 
You  go  to  a  seiiior  high  and  you  see  maybe  20  parents  in  a  PTA. 

Tim.  If  they  could  talk  instead  of  arguing,  th^n  they  might  get 
*  something  accomplished.*  .  . 

Senator  Bayii.  "Somewhere  between  the  1st  grade  and  tjie  13th 
gr^de  there  is  a  Ineakdown.  Obviously,  just  by  the  teacher  ^hd  the 
parent  billing  it  to  happen  or  by  saying  you  are  going  to  do  tb^s  and  * 
so,*doei>  not  mean  that  is  igorng  to  happen.  I  want  you  to  help  Ine  with 
the  "why  "  of  it,  not  the  "what." 

If  we  are  going  to  solve  the  what,  we  have  to  knQw  more  about  the 

Robert.  It  is  a  feeling.  Most  people  when  they  iji^ver  tried  it,  and 
then  try  it,  they  choke.  They  dislike  it.  But  them  again,  when  they^ 
go  to  a  party,  they  smell  marihuana  and  tfife^  get  hi^h  from  smelling 
It.  They  say  I  am  going  to  do  it  this  night  and  I  am^  not  going  to  do 
it  anymore.  Th^y  have  smoked  so  much,  they  have  got  used  to  it. 
Every  day  yoii  have  that  feeling  in  ydur  mind,  you  are  feeling  goocj.  - 
You  think  you  ^re  up  on  filings. 
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Tie  ne^t  day,  if  you  feel  like  you  don't  want  to  get  high,  you  may 
skip  that  day— but  you  are  going  to  get  high  one  day  that  week.  You 
are  goinaAo  get  high  no  matter  what  anybody  does,  unl^s  somebody 
lockp  yoJ&n  a  house  for  a/week.  '  . 

Senator  Bayh.  That  is  not  going  to  keep  you  from  getting  high, 

once  .you  get  out.  :j   ♦        ♦  ' 

RoiiErtT.  Once  you  get  high,  you  are  going  to  do  it  agam. 

Senator  Bayh.  You  are  from  a  different  generation,  a  different 
experience.  I  hear  some  young  people  talk  about  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment in  the  classroom  and  the  playground  or  after  school  where  they 
get  huAi  on  the  educational  experience— the  excitement  of  leaTiung, 
of  pi^paring  themselves  to  do  better  than  their  parents  were  able.  Is 
that  being  naive  ?  Does  it  have  to  be  a  bore? 

Debbi.  No,  but  it  usually  is  boring.  • 

Robert.  It  is  fun.  But  the  nedple,  once  the  teaVhers  teach  them  and 
.they  learn  and  they  know,  th&y^^know  it,  why  go  to  class  when  they 
are  going  to  teach  them  the  same  thing? 

Senator  Bayh.  Did  you  go  to  an  alternative  school,- a  different  kind 
of  school  than  just  the  normal  land  of  classroom  situation? 

OPERATION  IMPACT  PROGRAM 

RoBEirr.  They  catch  you  before  you  get  into  this  heavy  stuff.  They 
start  you  when  you  get  out  of  sixth  grade.  They  start  you  from  the 
seventh.  The  people  that  want,  to  drop  out,  they  have  been  getting 
high,  they  arejust  sick  of  school,  that  is  why 'they  got  this  Operatfon 
Impact— to  slop  it,'  to  help  you  to  ait  down  and  be  taught.  If  you 
don't  get  the  etlucation,  you  might  not  ever  mj^ke  it.  Impact  is  there. 
They  wanted  to  help  them. 
•     SenatorBAYii.  Does  it  work? 

Robert.  Yes.        .  ,         .  ,        •  r\ 

Senator  Bayh.  How  many  students  were  there  with  you  in  Opera- 
tion Impact?  ^      ^  _ 

Robert.  I  did  not  like  school.  I  wanted  to  drop  out.  I  wasn  t  there 
for  a  year.  They  picked  80  out  of  my  school,  80- out  of  another  school 
and  80  from  another  school.  They  took  80  people  frofn  three  different 
schools  and  put  them  ail  together.        ^  -  ,  \. 

It  was  rough.  It  was  a  fight  evei-y  day.  People  \*ere  busting  them 
but  they  cracked  down  on  them.Jt  was  80  peoplp  in  the  whole  school 
and  they  stopped  them.  They  had  people  put  itf  jail.  Teachers  would 
go  and  bail  them  out  and  they  would  talk  to  them,  and  they  listened 
and  they  would  go  to  school  and  try  to  learn  something. 

.Senator  Bayii.  Do  you  have  a  different  understanding  of  wljat  yow 
ought  to  do  now,  than  before  you  went  to  this  Operation. Impact? 

RoBBarr.  Yes.  It  has  changed  a  lot.    -  ' 

Senator  Bayh.  What  are  you  planning  to  do  when  you  .become 

olden?  . 
.  .  .Robert.  I  am  going  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Bayh.  What  grade  ar6  you  now  in?  . 

Robert,  Senior. 

Senator  Bayh.  What  college  are  you  gmng  to?         ^         \  .  . 
Robert.  Portland  Community  Law  Enforcement  College.  1  just 
came  back  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  with  my  father.  I  wanted  to  go 
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there  to  a  school  called  Washiiifjton  High.  It  was  nice.  It  was  like  a 
whole  different  scene,  getting-out  of  all  that  danger  and  putting  you 
into  something  nice.  You  wish  the  othei;^  schools  were  like  that. 

When  I  left,  I  felt  bad  because  I^vreallv  didn't  want  fo  leave.  I, 
figure  if  I  leave  this  time,  the  only  time  I  will  be  able  to  come  back  is  to 
visit  my  mother,  '     '  ,m  ' 

Senator  Bayh.  Operation  Impact,  is  that  in  Portland  or  Chicago? 

Robert,  Chicago. 

Senator  Bayij.  You  graduated  from  that  school  this  week?^ 
Rofi;ERT.  They  stopped  it.  They  ^aid  there  is  no  more  money 'to  help 
the  school.  Yesterday  was  their  last  graduation.  They  had  it  for  4 
years.  ,  /  ,    /  -  . 

Senator  Bayh..  The  truth  about  Operation  Impact  is^hat  I  afti 
talking  to  a  young  man  who  was  inspired  to  go  on  to  allege  to 
became  a  lawyer,  from  u  very  adverse  enviroimient.  Now  they  have 
closed  that  program.  Nobody  else  can  have  that  opportunity  because 
wo  don't  have  enough  money. 

Isthat  it,  Robert?  ^ 

Robert.  Right,  -     .  ^      ,  / 

Senator  ^Bayii.  L  wonder  what  the  true  cost  to  ^ocfety  is  going  to 

be?       .  ;   .  - 

We  are  j'unning  ()ut  of  time,  I  laiow  you  hate  a  lot  of  things  to  do/ 
I  appreciate  yo>ur  Jielping  us  understand  better  the  students^  vieW" 
point.  Thank  you  all,  very  much,  "         -  -  . 

Our  lask  witnesses  today  are  a  panel  of  school  security  administra- 
tors, Harry  Wilson,  Believue,  Wash.;  Wayne  Howard,  Lexington, 
Ky. ;  and  Peter  D.  Rlnu velt,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

We  appreciate  having  you  with  us,  and  will  appreciate  your 
thoughts.  You  are  in  a  good  position  to  ^ive  us  ja  different  perspec- 
tive. Might  we  start  with  you,  Mr.  Wilson?  ^  \  ii 

Mr.  W"'Sov.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  T  appreciate  your  asking 
bo  to  be  "present  and  to  participate  in  this  hearing.  I  will  submit  my 
statement  ^  for*the  hearing  record,  rather  than  reading  it  in  full. 

Senator  Bayti.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record: 

^        PANEL  OF  SCHpOL  SECTJEITY  ADMIMSTRATORS  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  W.  WILSON,  BELLEVTIE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 

BELLEVUE,  WASH.  .  . 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

iBellevue  is  a  suburb  of  Seattle.  It  is  an  affluent  community  across 
Lake  Washington  from  Seattle.  The  Bfellevue  School  District  has 
^.2.000  students  and  38  schools. 

So  far  we  have  not  had  the  problem  of  violence  against  persons  to 
he  extent  we  have  heard  about  in  other  parts  gf  the  country.  We 
*'}  ave  assa,ults  on  students  and  more  raffTy  on  staff,  but  the  assaults 
pi  staff  occur  primarily  when  they  are  dealing  with  intruders  on 
a  mpus.       •  .  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  Intruders? 
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...y  Mr.  Wilson.  Ki<rl»t.  Wc  liuvo  .sonio  prohloms  -^Vifh  lopislation  re- 
-  pardin^' intrudoi^.  For  tliut  roaMxn  we  aro  liavin^  probloiiis.  "Wlion  a 
-Staff  ineinhor  hocomos  involved  in  renu)vin<r  Jin  intruder,  it  sonietiine.s 
re.snltft  in  an  assault,  (iuns  are  not  a  way  of  life  in  our  schools.  We 
•  have  fiad  two  instance's  of  which  T  am  aware.  One  ^un  was  dis-  ■ 
charged  durintr  an  altercation,  at  a  senior  hi<i:h  .school  in  1071. 
Irt  another  instance,  a  junior  hi<rh  yoiinjrster.  recently  broujjht  a 
.  <run  on  caiiipus,  claiininjr  it  was  for  protection.  ^ 
Last  fall  I  noticed  jtn  increase  in  the  nuniher  of  .students  carryin^r 
lon^  knives,  at  the  junior  hi<rh  level.  But  we  have  ^lot  had  major 
problems  with  violence  a<^:ainst  persons.  Most  of  our  violence  is 
directed  a^rainst  ])ro])erty.  In  the  ])revious  fiscal  year,  1-973-74^  our 
crimes  a<rainst  pri)j)erty  ('ost  the  district  a])proxiniately  $08,000.  How- 
ever, durin<r  the  current  fiscal  year,  1974-75,  we  have  had  three  major 
arsons. 

•    .  ,    F«oM  "bKF.K  bust"  to  MA.T.OU  AKSON        ^  ' 

.  On(».  arson  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $1  million.  It  was  tlie  arson  of  a 
senior  hi<rli  school  learnin<r  {Resource 'Centei;.  Some  kids  were  having  a 
.  beer  J)ust  and  oiu»  of  them  ?5U<r^roste(l  that  they  burn  the  school.  One 
■\      of  the  youths  said,  ^'Y>s.  let's  do  it."  So  four  pf  the  boys  at  the  party 
later  burned  the  learnin<r  re.'^Jo*urce  <'enier  of  thV  scliool. 

The  buildinjr  was  valued  at' $nO()<(^l1o.  In  ndditicm.  there  were  40,000 
volumes,  about  10,000  i)eriodicals;  many  irreplaceable,  and.approxi- 
.*     nuitely  $5(1,000  in  audio-visim)  e(pii])ment  destroyed.  The  four^youn^- 
sters  were  arrested.  One  Ifi-year-old  was  "referred  to  juvenile  court. 
The  other  three  were  48  yeans  of  a<ro  and  were  char^red.  with  first 
de^rree  arson  in  adult  court.  Since  that  time,  we  have  had  another 
41^  $l6o,(TOO.  arson  in  an  elementary  school  and  later  there  was  another 
'ars(m<n  the  same  school  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of-around  $1,000. 

Our  property  loss  i)er  student  has  increased  from  $.3.0*1  in  1973--74 
to  an  t'stinuited  $55  i)er  student^in  1974-75, due  to  the  three  major 
a»rs(ms,  which  is  a  sizeal)le  impVt  fiminrcially  and  H^presents  a  loss  in^ 
money  which  is  neede<l  in  educatin^r  kids. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  loss,  it  is  a  terrible  thin<r-when  staff 
an<l  kids  come  in  on  a\M(mday  ujorninir  and  the  buildin^ifs  and  claims- 
room*?  have  been  vandalized  and  tlie  educatitmal  ])rocess  is  disrupted 
byjdl  of  the  inconveniences  to  the  teachers  and  stu<lent.s. 

We  have  noted  that  a  small  percenta^rt*  of  the  students  are  en^ra^ed 
in  vaiulalism  and  disru[)tiive  acts.  A])proximately  95  percent  of  the 
ki(ls  are  not  involved,  ftut  a  small  f)enu»nta<re  are^  involved  repeatedly. 
It  is  that  smjill  ])ercenTa<re  whicli  is  causin<r  the  ])r()b1em.  I  feel  that, 
^•  .  first,  we  need  intruder, alarm  systems  in  our  schools  and  w^e  nJ%d  to 
, catch  these  kids  the  first  time  they  break  into  a  school,  identify  them, 
and  (leal  with  them  thi'ouirh  tlie  juvenile  justice  pro^e.ss.  "  " 

.      ''vO(  ATJ<)XAI,  TKAI>:TN(}  .SCHOOLS  FOK  UUKOTi^VKS"  " 

We  should'uot  let  this  type  of  activity  continue  so  that  thejv  become 
experienced  burglars.  Xmv,  we  ,  are  operatin<r  vocational  trainin^r 
schools  for  bni'frhiT's  by  allowin^r  them  to  eoter  and  bur^htrize  our 
schools  at  will.'  '  ^  , 

.         Xext.  we  need  to  <ret  iTivr)1ve(l  in  reeducatin<r  these  kids  conceijijrfjLr 
the^  value  of  pr()])er[y  behm^rin^r  to  otli^r 'i)eople,  including  public 
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275      .    '  , 

property.  This  is*a  lonjr  aiul  paihfnir)r()(TSS  iind  cannot  bo-accom- 
plishe<l  ovei;ni<rbt.  z***^  •       -  ^ 

,We  need  to  take  immediate  steps  to  stop  vanTlalisni  and  property 
dania<re.  We  have  ]uu\  some  serious  problems  witli  financi^  in  our 
area.  liellevne^  is  a  eomnmnity  wbieh  always  lias  passed*  its  levy  and 
lia(l  (pialitvie'fluratioiv  in  its  sehoolsl  In  Ii>bruary  of  thivS  year  the 
voters  tnrn<*l  down  a  $ll>.ft  milljon  l^vy.  We  went  back  to  the  voters 
lat<»r  witli  av  reduced  lev^v  and'^it  pit^sed  when  most  levies.  }n  other 
districts  throii<rhout  TvinVk^<>>n^^v  and  the  State  were  failing. 

In  most  of  the  neighborin«r  <listricts«  inclmlm^LT  Seattle,  the  levies 
have  failed.  Riirht  now  they  Jire'fjvcect' with  dosin*:  Iniddin^rs*  They 
are  faced  with  hiyin<;  off  teachers.  They  are'faced  with  recbicin^jf  serv- 
ices. All  of  the  school  .districtvS  in  Kin<r  (\)un^y  need,  intruder  alarm 
systems  oV.tf)  expand  their  e^istiu^  systems.  R  \vould  be  desirable  to 
have  a  centj'al  station  in  Kin<r  County  to  monitor  the  systems  of  all 
t^he  school  districtvS  and  prorate  the  cost  anion^r  the  distric^jts  usin*;  the 
service; 

I  went  before  the  .sii|)erintendents  of  Kin*;  County  and  pr^sVnted 
this't'oncept.  They  would  like  «)  pursue  it.  Since  Miat  time,  however, 
le%\'  failures  have  made  the  ch^nres  of  <;etting  money  locally'  to  erect 
suHi  a  station  in»possible.  *  n 

We  would  like  to  obtain  Federal  fundiu*r  to  erect,  a  luonitorin^r 
station  such  as  j  have  described.* Violeuce  is  ijticreasm^r  all  over  tbe 
count ry*tin.d  we  would  like  to  decrease  the^violence  a<rainst  property 
in  Washrn<;ton  State  before  (-rimes  a<;ainst  persons  beVonie  more 
serious.  We  have  a  Bellevue  psychiatrist  who  has  statistics  which 
^how  that  violence  iu4he  Xortlnve.st  increased  from  113  iiicirtents  per 
100.000  persons  in  IMfi  to  250  in  1072,  and  has  escalated  another  59 
percent  since  that  tinu\  at  the  rate  of  about  1- percent  per  mopth. 

I  KAdl^Y    INTKRVKN'TIOV  '  KS.SKNTI.M. 

According?  to  this  source,  most  of  the  serious  juvenile  crime  is  com- 
,  mitted  Ky  0  percent  (if  the*  kids.  He  says  unless  the  juvenile  is  deaU. 
with  intensely  at  an  (Mrly  sta<;e.  by  the  time  he  conuuits  a  third 
offense,  he  has  become  a  part  of  that  ^jroup  likely  to  <xo  on  to  commit 
most  of  the  sei  iousf  rimes.  iiiclu(Un<;  homicide.  \ 
The  Cascadia  Dia^rnostic  Center  in  Taroma„  Wash.,  is  operated  by 
the  State  of  Washinjjfton  and  analyzes  the  behavior  of  kids  ^'ho  jjet 
iiito  tf()uj>l(vaiui  are  se^t- there  for  vxamination  and  evaluati()u.  Yoiith 
"offenders  from  Jvjn<;  County,  indudin^r  Bellevue.  are  sent  there  for 
dia<^n()sis,  Thim  center  developed  a  delinquency  profile  for  the  period 
January  to  April  1075.  from  260  ^juveniles  (lia^fnosed.  Of  the  260 
juveniles.  200  were  boys  uhd  60  were  <;irls  ran<;in<;  in  a<je  frmii  8  to 
IH  y(Mrs.  Tliey  were  asked  about  the  crimes  in  whicljt^ryig^uul  been 

The  profile  [)oints  t()  wluM*==#^44Ul>^*^^il^  .say  Ijpve  Clone  rather 
thanjhe  crinu^s  for  th('>^^<^tUi,aT^^ 

Point  5  percent  of  tht^^^s  said  they  lianneen  involve(\HL4i^homi!C^ide ; 
l^nercent  of  the  ^riiji  said  th(\v  had  hovn  involved  in  fi  homiiiide- 

Vifty  perqent  of  the  boys  said  they  had  l)een  involvc^d  iii  arson; 
20  percent  o|f  tlie  */ir\f:  16  percent  of  the  hovs  said  they  had  b1»en 


involved  in  an  anne  I  robbery;  ()  percent  of  the  girls;  45  percent  of 
the  boys  saifl  thev  hid  connijiitted  assaiiUs;  00  percent  of  the  girls. 
.  The  crini^s  respoided  to  include^  prostitution,  rape,  et  cetera; 
100  percent  of  the  l^oys  said  they  had  been  invloved  in  burglaries, 
the  number  of  instarlces  being  oveV  five  times  per  boy;  100  percent  of 
the  girls  admitted  to  having  been  involved  in  burglaries,  the  number 
of  times  being  over  two.pei*  girl;  15  percent  of  the 'l)oys  said  they 
had  attempted  suicid<^ ;  50  pejemTtri:)f  th6  girls. 

When,  they  were  asked  aboi^  narcotics,  IpO  pei-cent  of  both  boys 
and  girls  sai'd  they  had  used  narcotics.  Wlien  asked  how  many  times, 
they  indicated  it  is  a  wav  of  life.  One  hundred  percent  of  both  boys 
and  girls  admitted  that  they  had  been  involved  in  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotics. Tile  average,  number' of  felonies  these  kids  admitted  .to  was 
over  30  for  eaciiboy  and  ()veri.2  for  each  girl. 

This  gives  an  idea  of  thp  crimes  in  which  kids  aiiP  getting  involA^ed 
in  Washington  State.  t  ^ 

<» 

RKPORT  ON   SAFK       IfOOl^S  STI  DY  | 

Mr.  Chairman;  Mr.  Joseph  T.  G'realy,  president  of  XASSI),  has 
askexl  me  to  report  to  you  on  the  Safe  Schools^Act  study  status,  over 
sjv'hich  we  arc  most  concerned  and  still  alarmed,  and  to  reiterate  our 
recommendation  that  the  sum  of  $103  million  be  appropriated  as 
emergencv  funding  to : 

One :  Finance  the  Safe  .Schools  Study  in  the  manner  we  recom- 
mended at  the  April  15, 1075,  hearings,  as  well  as 

Two:- Also  fund  immediate  aid  to  the  State  and  the  school  dis- 
tricts for  deinonstrjition  projects  and  hard-hit  school  di?5trict  aid 
while  S.  1440  is  in  the  legislative  process. 

We  so  nluch  appreciated  \yur  writing  HEW  on  the  Safe  Schools 
Study  problem.  Since  the  April  i6th  hearing,  Mr,  Grealy  and  Mr. 
L.  W..Burton  have  met    ith  Dr.  Virginia  Trotter,  Aslant  Secretary 
ivf  IIKW  for  Education  and  her  staff  on  the  Sa/fe  Sclv)fl1s\?tu(ht„ 
problem.  \  V 

This  most  esteemed  and  capable  lady  was  indeedlniost  coHp^ati^ve 
and  took  steps  to. alleviate  the  problem"  insofar  as  tlfc  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  is  concerned.  ,  r  TTT^TXT 

IIo\Vever,  the  National  Center  for  Educatmnal  Stamtics  of  HhW 
is  under  fiscal  restraint  to  the*  point -it  presently  cannot  conduct  the 
Universal  School  District  Survey  needed  by  tlfe_Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  L  ^  , 

Tt  is- essential,,  in  fact' vital,  that  NCES  conduct  a  further  survey 
of  whole  school  districts  on  a  universal  basis  and  not  on  a  drastically 
limited  poll^'c-onlV  basis.  School  principals  and  teachers,  after  all, 
handle  the  bulk  of  disciplinary  offenses  and  problems,  even  those 
in  the  niinoi:  and  niajorcrinte  areas.  . 
"  X.\SSD  member  school  districts  are  reporting  vast  differences  in 
the  actual  crime  wd  incidenVs  as  opposed  to.the  initial  limited  NOES 

survey  form.  \  -  ,    .        ,       r     j.  ' i  t 

If  HEW  is  not  permitted  tot  do  a  universal  *?tiidy  ot  school  dis- 
trict losses,  incidents  and  other  problems  due  to  crime  and  violence 


per  section  S25,  then  the  private  .sector  will  have  to  provide  such  a 
study,  if  Congress  and  the  puhlie  are  to  be  allowed  to  see  what  is 
actually  goinp:  on  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  ( 1  real V  and  Mr.  Burton  also  ^ne^vith  the  National  Standing 
Coinuiittee  (if  tluv  Council' of  Chief  ^tate  School  Officers,  the  Com- 
ndttee  on  Kvahiation  and  lnfornmti(.)n  Systeuis,  which  had  advanced 
(|uite  reasonable  object ion^^  regarding  the  XIFA^Evaluation  and  Anal- 
ysis of  Safe  Schools  Study.  CEIS  now^  appears  to  be  cooperating 
fully,  after  being  advised  of  the  particular  impoitance  pf  the  schools 
in  this^wk.  .  " 

HEW  is,cven  more  responsive  to  this  problem  of  today.  Dr.  Trotted 
has  indicalcHl  her  desire  to  work  out  the  matter  of' a  proper  Safe 
Schools  ^udy.  We- are  sure  she  will  help  in  all  ways  that  she  can, 
Ilow^ever,  we  know  that  she  will  need  funds,*  such  as  we  liave  recom- 
nuMuled— $3  niillidn--an(Lf!irther  direction  as  to  carrying  out  the 
school  (list rict  universal  study  to  augment  the  partial,  but  limited 
work,  now  underway.  .  i 

One  uuitter  already  well  know^n  to  us  in  tlie  securityt  field  is  the 
gra^(»  need  ixW  w  uaivensal  incident  reporting  form  for  the  schools, 
SoTnany  just  don't  have  a  mc^thod  to  keep  data  now, 

Attache<l  to  mv  statement  is  a  sample'^from  the  Alexandria,  Va, 
National  Model  School  District  Security  System  ^  which  is  most 
useful  and  which  wa.s  i)ublished  nationally  by  the  Security  World 
^fagazine  for  all  its  readers  t6  usc^. 

In  our  couversations  with  HEW  officials,  we  undei^tand  t hut  the 
\IE  study  will  include  a  simplef  data  only  incident  reporting/orni; 
for  use  by  principals.  An  example  of  this  type  of  form  is  also  in- 
(4u<UMh  This  differs  from  the  Alexandria  form  in  that^it  deletes  na,r- 
rative  and  exact  figures  and  ID  required  for  investigations  and  school 
district  Records.  It  [)Fovides  only  statistical  data. 

Thank  vou,  ilr.  Chairman. 

■  '  '       /       \  .- 

I  Sfo  p,  :ioK.  •  ,         .  »^ 


■;'.•/•      ■,  .:    ,  .  ■  ■  •  . 

■/  ■        '  ^ 

•    '         "  PREPARED^  STATaOTT  OF  HARRY       WHSON  >^ 

■^J-UVEfJILIi  CRIMX       '      BKLLKVUE,  WASUiNCTON  ^ 

\       ^         t%.      f  ■» 

Mr.  Chairr.-m,  MomU^rs  of   the  Siibromnii  t  toe  •  ^  •  '  ' 

•    Belle\fue,  Washington,  once  a  bedroom  hamlet  for  the  ^^itY  of  Seattle,  ■•• 

now  Is  a  city  of  Ter  own,  the  fourth  largest-  In  ttic  state^  with  approximately 
-65,000  residonts.     It   is  rej;arded  as  an  .affluent   rommunUy  with  a  liighly  educated 

and.  mot'ivated  populjtlon.     Citizens  actively  participate  in  city  Rovernment  and 

school  natters. 

Bellevue  School  District  No.  AO*)  does  not  have  the  same  boundaries  as 

the  city  of  Rellevut?,  hut   takes  in  the  towns  of  Clyde  Hill  and  Medina,  and  extends 

Into  rhe^<mnly,  wlt,l»  Newport  Senfor  High  School,  a'  junior  high  school  and  thr^e 

elementary  scluiols  being  in. the  unTncorporated  areas  of  King  County,  Greater 

Hellovue,  with  the  boundaries  .of.  the  school  district,  has  a  population  of  about  . 

SS,000  people.  -  I  '  * 

'  Tlie  district    is  om'  in  which  the  levy  has  had  a  hlst-ory  of  passing 

becau/se.  both  the  residi'ntial  and  business  commun  i  t  les  have  had  an  important  role  ' 

in  the  education  of  students.  .  ^ 

For  the  first  time  In  the  school  district's  history,  on  A  i-ebruary  1975,^ 
■  ■         ■  .     ■      ,  ■     ■  .  ' 

a  levy  of  $  19.  r».  ml  1 1  ion  fa  lied  f  but  a  redacted  levy/of  ,$  15 .  0  million  was  passed^  by 

/        .  ■  .  ■ 

th<j  voters  on  8  April   1975.     This  levy  was  passed  on  the  second  at^t^mpt  when  those 

in  most  other  school  districts  in  King  County,   including  Seattle,  were  failing. 

The  P.ellfvuf  School  Distric-t  has  38  schools.   Including  U  senior  high 

schools.,  8  junior  high  schools.  2U  elemrntary  schools,  and  an  off-campus  school.. 

It  also  has  Ktl  opt  ional  junior  high  school  and  an  edoca^t  iona  1  ,sfrv  ice  cent  er , 

maintenance  shop,  warehouse  and  automotive  garage,. and  lots  for  park^n^?  one  of 
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1  ■  - '  .  .  ■  ' 

largest  bus  fleets  in  the'sl.iLe  ron«'l*;tinR  of  npprox  i  ra.it  e  ly  ^Kl  bust'?;.   .It  has 
almost  22.000  students  and  a  staff  of  about  2.000  employees.  * 

^         .The  district  lins  provided  for  qu«iltt/y  education,  not  onl^y  tor  the 
average  thlld.  b|iit.  also  for  tJie  except  ional  st  uden  t  *ind  *t  lie  mental^,  emotionally 
and  physlrafly  handicapped  child.    Tfie  child  with  a  learning  dis.ib i  1 1  ty .  as  well 
as  the  gifte^  child  of  exceptional  ability.   IjS  provided  for.  and  cla'^sroom 
experiences  «JTv  designed  for  t lie  entire  spectrum  of   learning  abilities.     Salaries  - 
at t racr " a  4i Ighly  competent  staff.  ♦  ^ 

Bellevue  schools  have  not  had  a  major  problem  with  <rlmes  agaln.st  persons. 
Assaults  against  students  have  not  been  frequent  and  assaults  against   staff  have  « 
bf-e/i  rare.      In  the  fisial  year  197,1-74  reported  c  r  ime>^gii|irvst  ■•person^s^^cagiU.sted  ■ 
of  2  r'^bheri^s;   11?  a';saults.   10  of  which  were^  against  5tijdcnts:   I  extortion; 


1  thre.it  with  a^  d.ing(»roi»s  weapon,'  6  sex  related  inciderus.    inrludlnj;  indecent' 
oxposurej  ctiild  mo  1  es  t  .t  t  lou  .iiui  i  ridecen  t   I  i  her  t  i  es;  and  7     dangerous  str.ingcrs. 


There  were  no  incidents  of  guns  bi'lng  reported  on  the  campus.  ,but   there  w.'»s  an 

■  Incri'ased  tendency  ort  the  part  of  students  .it   the   junitir  higli  level   t.o  cirry 

switchblade  or  long  hladed  knives  "for  protection". 

"    During  this  fisf.U   year.  7'j,  one  jvtuior  hTgh  .student  was  apprehended 

at  sthi»ol  with  a  gun  he  had  brought   from  home  "for  protection".     The  otjly  other 

incid+Mitf  i\f  a  gun  on  tlu*  campus   in  rect'iU   years  was  at  Newport  High  School  on 

20  September  19^ I ,  when  a  revolver  was  I'mnt led   into  t he .ground  dur i ng  an 

al  tercat  ion  .  . 

I  «  ■  '  .  • 

At  a  recent   ronierence  of  ^he-.Washington  State  vfuvenile  Officers'* 

Assoc  lat  ion .- one  ol    th«-  persons  on  the  progr.im  was  from  thi'  t'.iscadia  Diagnostic 

<;enter  in  Tacom.T.  where  the  state  of  Washington  has  maintained  reception  and 
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dlajoosllT:  facilities  for  juvenile  offender*  since  1955.    Un  function  m 

anilyztot  thi  behavior  of  juveniles  0^6  rcrosraending  treatsent  pi>graDS^^  Serious 

.youth  offenders  froo-King  County,  Including  Rcllevue,  ar^  yent  thdre  for  diagnosis 

Thl5-oeoier  developed  a  delit>5uency  profile  for  January -to  April,  l975,  fr'po  260 

\  •  •  '    \    •  1 

juveniles  diagnosed.    200  were  boys  and  60  were  girls.    Their  ages  riinged  fron 

8  to  18  years.  <  The  profile  points  to  wh^t  the  Juveniles  sa^r  they  have  done 

x^tbcr  than  the  crioe  for  wbl^h  they  were  apprehended  or  are  incarcerated.  The 

result's  of  the  profile  are  as  follovs:  *  • 


JUVENIIfi  DELINqUSltCY  }>tOn\B 
BOYS 


GIRI^ 


"  .K0J50CIDB 
ABSOH  . 
ABMSD  BOBBBHY 
.ASSAULT  .  ' 

,  PaSSTITOTIpH 
.  4»1DR  V5HIC15  THSF^' 
^  BtnCIAKf  •  . '  ^ 

<  BREAXHX}  AND  SKIHHIIC 
.    CAH  ?(C'dIs 

lAflCm  (iffCLWDIKG  SHOPLIFTING) 
PETLTiABCBHir 
»    VAKDALISM   '  '  •  *- 

JOY  RIDIHC'*      .  ' 

.    ISB'O?  llAflCOTICS  , 

>  *    '  i 

SA.12'0?  HAflc6TICS  r 

Rl^fHUiG  XVAY  " 

TRUHTfCY'    ,  ■       ^  - 

.  '  -I  . 

*  'AVSR(G3  rtWffiSR  0?  PELOHI'eS' 


50  ^ 

16 

-  4 


.^■>J00'  %  (2+  tines) 


100 

5t 


(5f  tlaes)  ' 


100  %  (4+  tljws) 
100  %  (7+  tWs) 
100  (2P+  tltoes) 
-100  tlaesV 
lOQ  >{3+  tW)  ' 
"107  ^  ('H'  tines) 
15  J« 

100  %  (cohstanj^ 

.^y  of  llf«)       '  , 
^00  %  <4+  tlJies)       100^  (2+  tlaos) 
100  H  in+  tines)       1005  (9+-  tines)  . 
too  ^         tines)    -100^  (20+  ti^cs) 

•^0^  .       .  12+ 


lOOjC  (2+  tines) 

iOOjS  tines) 
10(^  (5+  tines) 

1^ 

50P5  r 
10Q^*(constant) 


Violence  li!  the  Bellcvue  schools  has  been  directed  pricwirily  toward  ^ 
propf/ty«    Property  daaag/  and  losses  have  becry^n  the  increase  as  reflected  ^ 
In' the  fiscal  years  ;^et  ^oiit  below? 


dUKnoaclc  facilities  for  juvenile  offenders  since  1955.     Itn  fuWtlon  in 
analyzing  the  behavior  of  Juveniles  and  rerontoendlng  treatment  pitograma.\  Serious 
youth  offenders  fro»  King  County ,  Including  Bellevue,  aro  scn^tblre  for  ^lagnosl 
This- center  developed  a  delinquency  profile  for  January  to  April,  WS,  ftlpra  260 
^  juvenllea  diagnosed.     200  were  boya  and  60  were  girls.    Their  ages  iange'd  from 
8  to  18  year*.    The  profile  points  to  wh^t  the  juveniles  sa^  they  .have  done 
jrathei;  than  the  crime  for  which  they  were  apprehended  or -are  Incarcerated.  The 
resulC'ft  of  the  profile  are  as  follows: 


JUVENII£-  DELINQUENCY  PBOFItE 

'  ^>  ■  '  • 

BOYS 

.HOHOCXOE  •5S    '  . 

ARSON  \    30  % 

ARMED  ROBBERY                   ,       .  i6  % 

ASSAULT  ^5  % 

»PE  .  % 

PROSTITUTION                   •        .  ^  "   "     -  -  ^ 

.  WTOR  VEHICLE  THH^'T                '  '  »     100  ^  (2+  timosj 

bDhGIARY  too   %  (5+  times) 

FORGERY          -  51  95 

BRBAKINC  AMD  HWTERIWC  100    %  (^H-  tijROs) 

CAR  PBOWI/  100    %  m  tijRos) 

lAHDENY  (INCLUDING  SHOPLIFTING)  ,    lOO    %  (20+  times) 

PETIT  lARCm^  I    100    %  (8+  tlftos) 

VANDAUSh                               *  100   ;C  (3+  tljBOa) 

JOY  RIDING*  -  100   55  (^H-  tlmoa) 

ATTEMPTED  5UICIDE  ,      '       .    .  X5  % 

USE  OF  NARCOTICS  100    $5  (constant- 

.            ^  -way  of  life) 

SALE  OF  NARCOTICS        *  100  .%  (h+  times) 

RUNNING  AWAY   '               '  lOO   55  W  times) 

TRUENCY  100    %  (35+  times) 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  FELONIES  ,30+ 


GIRI2 


20J6 

6% 

,m 

l6!«  - 
.  20J«      -  , 
lQ(Xlti  .(2+  times) 

89Jt 

-lOOjC  (2+  times) 

605? 

XOQ^  (6+  times) 
lOC^  (5+  times) 

\% 

100^  (constant)  ■. 

100?5  (2+  times) 
1005^  (9+  times) 
ld0f$  (20+  tlpies) 

12+ 


V161/>nce  In  the  Bellevue  schools  has  been  directed  prltnnrlly  Coward 
property.     ProperXy  damage  and  losses  have  been  on  the  Increase  as  reflected  . 
In  the  fiscal  years  set  out  below:  ^ 


I  •  \ 

F.lflt'al  Amount  of  ProptTtj'  Loss  /      (*(>.Ht  Per  StudVnt 

4-  '                        ■  --■  ........ 

1^0-71  $       ^^a^B.'^S  $  1.J5 

1971-  72  33,189.72'  .  ^  f 

1972-  71  "  47,872,97  2. 11. 
197  3-/4  ,  ,                      67i")39.97  '   .  1.03 

1974-7S  '                 1, 2nn.nnO.no  (estimated)  55 . 00  (est imated) 


Property  losjiOs  art*  expected  ti>  reach  the  figure  of  $lf€n0.nn.O  In  the  f  lineal 
Vt'^r  1974-75  due  to  three  arson  fires. 

The  first  arson  fire  esltm.ited  at  $1,000,000  occurred  at  Newport  Hig4^ 
S.rhot)l  on  ?9  July  1974.     The  build'lng  housing  the  learning  reMoury^cenler^  anii 
valued  at  $300,000  wan  completely  destroyt'd.  .   In  addition,   the  loHs  of  the 
—  ttintenl'*  included  .ipprox  imate  ly  40,000  volumes,  about  10,000  periodicals,  find 
•    approximately  550,000  in  audio/visual  equipment,.    Some  of  the  volumes  and 

ed  i  tor  i.'ils  were  i  rreplace,ible  and  ftomi'  were  replaceable  only  On  microfilm.  It 
was  a  collection  which  took  the  experienced   librarian  about   lO'yearK  to 
act umu late.  « 

The  fire  was  set  by'|molotov  cocktails  following -a  boer  bust  at  which 
the  suggest ionl  was  made  by  Homeone  present  that   they  burn  the  school.     After  an 
extensive  invcVt  igat  ion  by  both  the  f  i  re>mar.shal  and  the  police*  4  arrewLs  were 
made:     one  was  U  16  year  "old,  and*3  were  13  year  olds,     the  ca.se  of  the  16  year- 

old  was  ndjudicAted  In  juvenile  court.     One  of  the  requirements  «el  otit  by  the 

.  .1  ... 
Juvenile  court  vias  that  he  perform  500  hour.s.  of  coramunity  service. 

a        1  .  * 

The  thVee  IS  y^^ar  oldfi  were  handled  In  adjilt  court,  where  th<'y  entered 

a  plea  of  MrsfjAegree  arnon.      (One  set  ol"  photographs  of  the  Newport  High  ^School 

to  %'  I 

^fire   is  enclosed  for  thie  tommi  1 1  ee  .  ) 
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Following  the  Newpnrt  HlRh  School  fire,  Phantom  Lake  Flementary 
.^chool,   located  In  tho  city  of  Bellevue,  .suff«.»red  an  <irHon  fire  nn  28 >St?ptembe,r- 
That   loss  was  estltnatW  at  $*7S,006  to  $100,000.     This  caso-  is  unsolved. 

Subsequent ly ,  ahot her  fir^was  discovered  by  a  school  "security  patrtfl- 
oian  on  28  October  at  Phantom  Lake  KlemenPary  School ,  which  cniLM  have  been 
exten>»lve  had  It  not  been  Selected  at  the  time.     This  fire  was  set  by  two 
3uven I lesSwho  had  held  a  flame  to  a  plastic  window  in  a  classronra  door.  After 

.    \        •  '  '  .  • 

the  juven  I  lea\lef t  thr  school,   the  plastic  continued  to  be  consumed,  although 
nnt  In  open  flame,  until  -It  reached  the  wood  of  the  door  vhlch  ignited  and 
burned  the  side  of  the  frame  building.     The  two  boys  responsible,  upon  learning 
nf  the  dama;;e,   told  their  parents  of  tht^lr  actinris,  and  their  parent  s ,   In  turn, 
iintl£ik»d     the  police.     (One  set  of  photographs  of  both  fires  provided.) 

Nitraeroud  wastebasket  and  resti^om  flren  of  little  damage  have  occurred 
throughout   this  fiscal  ye^ar.  •  •»  »  ■  ' 

♦  Of  tHe  1,V*4(  Instances  repnrtfd  to  the  se'^urlty  office  in  the  fiscal 

*  i 

year  1973-74,   there  werii  522  Instances  of  glass  breakage  due  to  vandarism  wl th 
a  total. of  1,)97  windows  broken..  This  number  has  Increased  every  year  slnCe 

»  '  ■  «a  .  * 

1970-71  when  there  were  fl2  Instances  of  glass  breakage  wUh  872  windows  brokeo 
A   '  -  '     ■  •  , 

due  to  vandalism.     Glass  breakage  In  the  fiscal  year  1973-74  cos t^  the  Bellev;if 

°  ■    •         ^  .  / 

School  District  $23,710.f>4. 

1  In  1974-75  vandalism  tn  nther  facilities  cost  th<^ Bellevue  School 

',         \<  r    .~  /  . 

District   $24, 929.  50\an.l  v^ndn^f^m  to  equipment  cost  S^,lf»2.32.     There  were  18 

.  "      ■  '       y  ^  .  & 

Inst^inces  of  graffiti  suf  f  Ic  lent  magnitude  to  b^  repCj^rted.  There  were  28 
fires.  Most  of  these  werXwnsteh.isket  ffres  tit  tittle  magnitude,  however,  ,a 
restniom  fire  was  snmewhat  mo^e  extensly<^.     Seventy  Instances  nf   Uirceny  were 


reported  amounting  to  $6,273.17  in  lo'.srs  to  thr  Ht'llovuf  School  Di  trirt. 
There  were  many  instances  of  larceny  of  private  property  w^^ith  wtni  unroportedy 

There  we j.e  61  reported  burglaries  with  property  loss,   in  .idditto^i^i 
daro^ige  to  facilities,  amount  Inp/ln  $U),4»6).9fi,     There  were  10  addition^ 
Ifvstdnces  of  breaking  and  entering. 

The  losses  Caused  by  breaking  and  enterlnR  the  schools  j^re  i?ot  losses. 

..due  to*  vandal  Ism  alone,  but  In  m.'jiiy  cases  are  burglaries  in  wh^h  ^iluable  propei'ty 

I A  taken.  .  r  /  / 

■  '  ■      I  •  /  / 

^  ,  >  .  /  / 

As  an  example,  Sammamlsh  Hlfih  School  has  experler^ed  thrrt*  burglaries. 

_  r      .   .     .  , ,       ■ .    ,  , 

totaling  $4,Kj7.')fl  In     less  than  one  month,  between  i^  A|;yrll  and  I  *>  May,  IS?*), 

■On  2)  April,   tJje  music  department  experience^  wi  /osh  of  electronic 
equipment    In  the  amount  of  $1,909.6^.     On  A.May,   f oo^  fr/m  the  food  tocker  amount- 

'  •  7  /  ' 

■  Ing  to  $221.13  was  taken  in  J  bu/-Rlary.     And  on  iVMayy:   the  music  department  had 
another  burglary  in  which  e  lt>r  t  rortjc.  eiju  I  pment     yftnoiu^tlng  to  $3,70')  was  taken. 

Another  examp  1  e  occur  red  at  H  Ighland/lun^/or  (Ugh  School,  which  was  - 
burgtarlzed  on  26  May.     At   that   time  t  he .  1  nd^st  r^^a  1  educ>>Mon  shop  lojit  auto- 
motive  ahop  Equipment  valued  at   $A20.    '      j    ^  ♦ 

These  are   just  a  few  of  exaiupl^  oj.  the  type  of%  burglaries  fejiulting 
in  substantive  losses  in  property  occu^ln^  In  the  schools^ 

Xoeal  property,  loss  for  1^  V/A  was  $67 . 539 . 97*.     Total   t;osses,  including 


personal   losses  reported,  amount ed^ t o /$fi8 ,  JSfi , 47 . 


/ 


The  Transportation 


DejiArti^e 


nt  bad  a  $349.06  los.s  included  in  the  above' 


figures  which  primarily  ^as  g l^ss^reakage  of  bus  windows,  except  for  the 
vandal  ism  *of  a  luis  during  an /at  h/ft  i  c  event  at  a  neighboring  schoo'l ,  .  wh  Ich 
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■    '       .■    .  ■       *    '  .     ^      •     ■        ,  ■       •  , 

To!  lowing'  .jn    irrfnt  .        *  *  ' 

♦ 

l)n»*  ot    t  ht'   i  t  rm-.  not  n  tn  l«nJ»'il   irj  tlu'  Jbi)Vf  M  >:in  «>.-.,  ^fiwt ,  wj»  i  i  H  JL 
presents  n  tons  idtrab  li»  lc»ss.,   is  v.in»l.i  1  i  »;m  tif  t  f  f  t-phorn's  ,  iMr  t  ioi  I  ii  1  /  t 'msi*  >'ti 
the  outHldf  of   thi»  builtlinfts  (hi  som^t»  of    t  lu*  tMrnpusos.      \n  somo  r.isrs   it   ii.is  btM'ri 
at'f'fss.iry  to  movr  the  phones  inwido  iho  biiiUlinv.s.     This,  of  loursc,  brin;\s  .ibont 
prol**si   from  somvrpartynts  will)  w.inl  <i  "ronv{»n  i  i»nce"  phom*  ooisido  ol   i*.irh  * 
stff'und.iry  school  tor  usf  following*  runs  .intj  orbt'r  events.    [The  tvlt»[)h(me 

I'on^p.mv  h.ifs ^^ak,iort  iljt»  ,utitiid{»^  however,  ili.u   thi»se  .irt»  mu     i'tnW>'e"<  v"  pjioftos 
and  that  to^r'ontinue  to  lose  ni>nev  on  these  'phdnes  is  not    in  Ihe  jVublle  inivresi, 
ns  eont  iniied  los^-ew  result    ln^ri>iin^»  r.H  es  t  o  .  sulisr  r  i  biTs .  '  ^ 

At  about  a.m.,   .28  November  1^7^.  ^  te  lephone  'booth  ^at  SiimmamiHh 

High  School  w.m  deRlroyed  by  a  bomb,  about  the  same  time  as  th(>  xJestjii^rl  ion  of*« 
photo  booth   in  a  shopping  ce.ntf^r   in  the  eltv.     The  phone  booth,    located  ne'iir  t  ht» 
gym  on  the  SammamiRh  campus,  was  totally  destroyed.     The  roV>f,  windows,  and' one 
wall  had  been  blown  out  and  ciebrlb;  was-  found  100  feet  away  in  all  directions, 
(One  set  of  photographR  enclosed  for  th^' commi t tee, )  .  • 

The.  Bfl  Irvue  Srhool   District  maintains-  a  prac  t  ice  nl   attempting;  to  ot^t.Un 
rest  i  ttit  I^in  from  parents  for  prnpt»rtv  destruction  by  their  children.     A  state  law 
states  tliat  parent-^  an*  respons  i  h  le  1  or  damage  up  ro  $1,000  pn  puhl  ii>>hii  i  hi  ings. 

Recent  iy,  ,i  k  i  ndergi«rl  en  st  u(ii»nt,  and  a  tir-^t  }\railr  student  w*'r<»  responsible  * 
for  hre. iking  1?   largp  wlreglass  windows  and  2  small  door  wimlows  ,it   .iil  elr»mentary 


r 
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si-bool  •  reyuU  ln«  in  ,i  lo-.^  nt   V  I  ,  .'Ot>.  R»;><  i  (  Mt  i  nti  w.i  .  i  «i  I         id  t  rom  i  hi- 

'   parcnCs  of  l  h«'  two  boy^  involvi'il.      I  tr^i'  past   t  h»    dKttiil   l»as  t'onr  to  vouri  on 

iit    U'.ist   ono  ottM^itoi)  In  rulltHl  U«^n.i^'S  t  or  v.jntUK  t  sm. 

In  this  t.ists  pci-urrtng  ^ovof  thi'  loiiK  ^   'uly  wi-t-kiMi-l   in  I^/l,  i|oot  InR 

•trorv''tho  loc.il  nt'Wsp.j^T.^a  brutal  at  t'^ck  c»t   v.intlalisP)  "loit  a  l.-irj;^'  portion  of 

.  TillUum  Junior  HiRtt  Srhool  .1  paint -s^  ,i  i  notl  ^b/Jinlih'^,   1  i-si  otin»ul  wl  i  h  iii»brlH  and 

brokfii  ^•l.i.M  .  ,  \ 

f    •  rhrt'f  )uvi»nlles  "rnnun.iRiHl  t  hroii^li  moro  than  J'r  rooms  nmoarinK  paints, 

•overturn  hiR  ttirnituri\  si  ai  t  er  Inp,  books  ,  .uid  sm.ishtnj;  windows.    .    .  ** 

'Most  hiMVily  damaKi-d  wtTO  t  lu'  TlUiium  librjiry,   typing  laboratory, 
I  . 

and  hopif  tconomii'.s  i* la?^srot>mi  '  .^'^  0 

.  ,  \  .     '        ■  ' 

"llundml-.  ol   biKpks  wi»ro  j;tripped  off   tbo^  sIk-Ivl'S  and.  si  rrwn  about  the 

Ubrvirv,     (*  ird  \  at  alof^M  wi-r**-  ovorl  nrned  and.ftlobi's  smashed.     IM^i's  with  ripped 

out  ot  d  ti  t  innar       ,   at  lasi's ,  and  nth^r  n-torfni'i-  book.^, 

•'Kiv«    ni'w  t  vpi'wr  i  t  i'rs»- wi.rt'  fx  t  imih  Ivo  I  y  dariaRod,   i  hr*iwn  to  t  ho  floor 
of  thi'  typing   Lib.    .Tlu'  room  was  rilsi*  hi-avily  s[>la*;hpd  with  bla«k  onami*!  paint. 

*'rbi»*homi-  iuonoml(S  kltrbrn  was  a  shamb  1  es .  w  i  t  b  syrup,   flour,  macaroni, 
and  c leaning,  powdor  s;pread  aiToss  tlu*  frlo^r. 

"(nbi»r  rooms  in  thi'  "sami'  winj'  ri'i-oivod*  lossior  daniap.o.     Most,  Ivail  paint 
^t-ars  or  obsi'i-riitlos  dpfacinn  walls,   floors,  and  blackboards.     I  hairs  and 
dfsk^  won-  <Wfrt  iirord  and  papers  m'atti'ri-d.  ^  ^ 

"t.vt-ry  doof   \n  tin-         room  winr,  bad   its  window  pmuiiiHl  i»ut  ,  and 
^ovt'ril  vtndovs  w.»r*»  ^h.^ttcnd,     A  pair  of   ornanenii!    M^'ht-  lixtun-s  h.i?inin^;  in 
I  ii'ntr.il    UairWi'll     was  dr^trovid. 
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Two  ntliiT  lU' I  K'VtU'  >,.  tio.>l'.  \0t'ti    V  iiul  U  f/'t'il  (liiriu|,»  tlii^  >.;imi»  |K»riod. 
*  ■  .  •  '       c  •  •  ■ 

Jiivt»nih'«  fnt»»rfcl  Odio   lunior  Ui^h  Srhool  ?  smt*,ir  i  np,  paint   through  ♦i'ilx  rl.i*;rtrooms, 

"  and  sr.ii  it»r  in>»  vk!up[.l  io«  in  ,\  k  i  t  i-tuMi .  , "  PfuiiUom  Lake  Kh'mrnt  sirv  Schoo I  o  1  so 

.sulfor»»tl  i.  I^*.f>t  it' .  "  ,  »  '  , 

Tlirce  |iivenili's,  a^'.cs   li,   Jl  Mnil   10,   rrftpt*!' t  I  vr  1  y ,  wtTO  .irrt».st  *.d  in 
tonnt't'rion  wi  t  h  t  hi- /^l' i  i  1  i-rum  Inftior  Hi^'li  Sthool  v,irki.U  l.sm.     Tlu'  parent  s  Of  t-wo 
ot   the  yt)ut>gKtt'rK  rai  h  a^rrrd  t()  .i*st't  t  IcmiMtt  of  onv-third  of   the.  cost  of  tho. 
datnagr.     i'hO' parent  of  tht»  third   juvi-nili'  agrood  that  soitio  ri*s  Li  ttit  ion  whs 
rpquiri»(i  but  said   their  >!!on  wan  In^olvod  to  a  U'Sst'r  doRri>t»  than  the  others, 

TJie.  Bel  levue  firhooi  Di«trltt  went   to  court   in  ii  rlvil  matter  for 
rt*Kti  tur  ion  against   the  parentw  of.  th€»  latter  and  called  thei  r  son  «s  a  witness 
lor  ihv  dlMtr»l(t.     The  court  awarded,  the  district  the"  amount  ()f  one-tliird  of  the 
daria^'.e  in  restitution,  plus  cotirL  rosts,     (Newspaper  clippings  reporting:  onAftis 
ease  are  attac-hed  as  pafjes   10,   11  and  1,2.) '(One  set  of  photoRraphs  enclosedl) 

Another  i^xample  of  vanda  1  i  sm  oerti r red,  over  the  weekend  of  2'}-24  February 

1l^)7h^  when  wmdals  entered  the  "ni'w  learnin^;  resource  center  at  Ivanhoe  Klementary 
School  and  left  the  place  In  rtuch  dlsarrav  that  it  took  the  librarians  over  80  ^ 
honrrt  to  ^let   things  "hack  in  oriler.  *  -  •        *  ■ 

,  Physical  dama^,e  was  1  Imj-ted  primarily  to  broken  plass,  but  'the  vandVvls 

scat  t  t^'d  i  earn  J  ri>» ''mater  la  Us  and   library  records  ove-'r  the  floor,   removed  film 

*  <       ,  ' 

stri/ps  from  stora^'.e  cans,  and  strewed  them  about,   thPew  tape  cassettes  around 

the  room  anc}  dumped  t>ot)k^  on  the  floor.     The   i  n  t  rudi'rs  ent  ered  bv  breaking;  a 

w I ndow.  ^  \ 


2  9  j 


More  Tillicum  damage 

Smashed  typewriters  were  inspected  by  Harry  Wilson,  security  chief  for  Bellevue 
Public  Schools.  Five  nfiachlnes  In  a  typing  laboratory  were  extensively  danr^aged, 
apparent!/  by  being  thrown  to  the  floor.  Ink  and  paint  were  splashed  over  the 
wreckiiW^.  Another  picture  and  story  on  Tillicum  vandalism^  Page  one. 
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3  Held  In 
Vandalifin 
-    At  Schools 


P-I  Eastside  Bureau 

BEXLEVUE  —  Police 
Have  arrested  three  juve- 
nues  in  connection^  with 
vandalism  at  two^Bellevue 
schools  last  weekend. 


*    /   •      The  youths^  two  aged  13, 
and  one  aged  10.  are  b*-^ 
lieved  to  have  caused , be- 
tween 17.000  .and  $10,000  1 
^       damage  to  Tillicum  Junior  \ 
High  School  and  nearby 

Jhantom  Lake  ElementarjJ 
•hool  on  July  4  and  5. 
/  The  '  two  schools'  werei 
ftund  strewn  with  paint  and* 
other  materials  after  the  ; 
holiday  weekend.  Windows 
Vsf^  were  smashed,  equipment 


was  damaged  and  obsceni-, 
ties  were  scrawled  on  walls 
and  blackboards. 

The  two  13-yeai^-olds  are 
students  at  Tillicum.  hard- 
est hit  in  the  \veekend  ; 
spree.  The  10-year-old  at-' 
tends  the  Phantom  Lake 
school.  Px)lice  said  the  three 
will  be  referred  \o  Juvenile 
Court. 


"Seattle  Post- Intelligencer" , 
Friday,  July  9,  1971 
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The  li^arolng  resource  t;^ijrfr  had  been  com^>|f^ed  only  a  tew  months 
before  and  was  considi^red  one  of  the  finest  such  fartlitv  in  thi'  Bclli'vue 
'    School  District.  ^  .     ^  . 

^'Tl^e  RchoOrl*3  principal,  Kirh.ird  Roltz,  requested  thai  the  school 

■  '        ■    .  '  ■         y;;  ■  ' 

librarian  delay  the  beglonlnj<  of  the  rloanup  work  until  students  at  the  school 
had  an  opportunity  to  H<?e  the  kind  af  destruction  whiih  had  taken  plaie.  Kach 
.cJaJts  was  taken  individually  by  t he i r  , t eacher  to  view  the  damage.  (One  set  of 
photographs  is. being  provided  for  the  committee).  "       t  , 

The  voiingHters  were  appalled 'to  learn  what  had  happened  to  their  new 
Ulvary  and  upon  their  return  to  tliei^r  L'lasS?room.s,  'the  sixth  grade  c  lass  decided 
to  ho  something  about* it .     they  organized  a  school-wide  paper  drive  witli  the     •  .  ""' 
gi»il  of  helping  fo  rep  hue  .<^oftie  of  the  materials  and  equipment  that  had  been 

ruined.     THe  kids  managed  to  bring  in  5  and  1/2  tons  of  paper.     The, $1 10.  t hey 

*'  .   -  •     '  «•  .     ■  ■' 

received  was  contributed  toward  repairing     the  datpage  of  apiproxiinately  $A00  in 

addf/iion  to  many  hours  of  staff  time.  •  ' 

A  negative  act  was  turned  into  a  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  most  » 

c^f  the  students  at  that-  school.  . 

i  One   junlor\hlgh  student   in  the  Bellevue  School  Qi strict,  within  tiie  past 

.  "   "    ■      ■     ■      ,  V.'  ■' 

year^  burglarised  many  business  establishments  in  the  area,  takiop,  thousand.s  of  ' 

doM^irs  wnrth  of  property,  sone  of  which  was  fenced,  lie  reportedlv  taped  his  » 

fingejs  on  occasions  to  keep  from  leaving  prints,  and  on  one  occasion  while  break- 

^        Ing  into  ,)  business  est^b-Hshcient  ,  unknowingly  walked  undt^r  the  beam  of  an  electric 

eye  without  setting  off  the  alarm. 

He ,  with  f  r  1  end.s V  brplf^e  . ix^l^^^|^  least  .  >^<*^hoo  1 «  ,  a  s en i o r  high 

*'  ^ 'j&!^'u' ■'-'•■"'hv"     .  '* 

schoo.l,  a  junior  l)igh  .^chool,  andean  .eXementtiry  si^hbol;  taking  building  master 
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key«  nmonji  other  thln^'.s.     Rp-kovin}<  a  spnu»r  ^'i'»h  school  cost/;  tip  to  $f),0f)O. 

7      ■    o      °  .  •  . ' 

A  thnrt  shuwin.^  i)  comparison,  of  proporty  loss  flgunVs'for  the  fis^-nl 
years  1970,7  1  ,  197 1- 72  ,  1972-7 1 ,  and  1 0 / ^- ,  is  n sort  tnl  .is  pmV,<  15.  rij.^nri-s 
foP  1974-7S,  of  course',  incomplete,  biii  are  oxpec  t  t»il  i  d  reruh  i  Ihf  t  {j-'iire  pC  *" 

4i\,i''Po,ooo.  \3  * 

•       In  jC'ddd  i  lafo'fV:  to  the  a^Kavt?  vinlat  ior{^  aga  i  nst  prApffty  and  per.soris,  • 

■"  \     :"'  ■         .  A ' ,  ' ,  '^\-y 

reports  wort'  also  received  during  r''e  \97^'-7^  fiscal  year  re^ardln*',  siu  If ■  oL f etisos 
„        ■    .    ■  •  r'  ■  .  ■  »  .. 

as  dru«5  roarters,  counterfeiting,,  mi  ss  i  ng^persout; ,  and  bomb  tliri-ats  and  i-xph^sions. 

"Tberc  wfre  ^7  bi)mb  IfTreats   in  .l97J-7<'»  n^su  1 1  i  ii>'.  in  ?.?  evaluations  of  the  ^ 

«? 

sibools.     T1u> -.wa  jor  i  I  V  i^i  the  tlire^its  (17)  were  made  at   the  serrior  li  Lj',b  ,  Ji^bool 
level.     On  1  v^J>=*we  re  made^iat   tRe  elementary  level .   '  Oue  arr^ej^t  was  macfe' ToV  t?ti^^  ^ 


i  a  I  se^.,i^*ort  i  n>.',  of   atw-merxency .     Tiiis  student  and  another  ^tudent  identified 
as  coiistrurting  a  bomb  In  exploHe  on  a  campurf  wt»rc  expelled  bv  board  action.  In 
•  anotliei    instance,      in  explnslon  oreiirred  t)ii  a  senior  school  campus  witli  no 

it)  jiir  ies  .  ^ 

Druj;  abuse  represents  a  serious  prob^i'm  anong  the  voutli   in  the  r.ellevue 
area:     It   Is  referred  to  as  a  (omunitv  problen^  ioasmn^  as  thi»  scho<U  campus  is 
nyt  thf  source  o.l    the  siipjjly,  but  drn^^s  are  brouRhc  on  the  school  campus  from  the 
(ommonttv.     ".irljuana   i'.  the  mdtfJt   ^omnon  drug  in  ust*.     Tb*e  schools'   I'neounter  with 
stiulents   invejvod   in  druKS   is  primarily  witl^  possession,   ya^c  and  sale     in  that 
order*     It   is  |.t;lieved  thatii^'J^he  driij;  prol  lem  Is  not  becomin^^,  better  but  its 
presence  is  not  d(»tected  as  often  as  it   surfaces  h»ss  frequently-.     The  us(>  of, 
ali'ohoT  is  /elieved  to  be  on  the.  Tncrease.  ^  , 

In  the  fiscal  year  197  "J- 7'*  the  four  senior  h  i  };h  schools  with  a  total 
sch(y?>l  p'f>[)ulai  ion  of  S,Rn  (as  of  I  lune  197^)  bad  one  exclusion  or  suspension 
for  j.Iruf',s  other  than  alcohol,  and  10  for  alcohol.  '  * 
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During  the  saac  period,  in  the  3.  junior  "hlfih  schools,  with  a>  total 

scudehc  population  oi  5,781  students  (as       I  June  1974)  thcrfr  were  29  cx~ 

cius-tons         4  suspensions  for  drugs  other  thlin  alcohol,  arfd  19  for  al<»>hol. 

.Tbls  ta-ly  Indicate  that  the  junior  h.lgb. school  stndent  Is  not  as  ex- 
*  •        «  *♦  , 

^  '   '  '  '  * 

perienccd    at  keeping  the  problea  under  cov^r.    The  junior  high  student,  is  at  an 

a$e.  di  expcricentatlon  and  frequently  is  "cau^;ht",^  as  reflected  in  the  school- 

roi?nected  arrests  Vhere  the  average  student  ^irrested  Is  K  years  of  np,e«. 

In  t*he  past.  Intruders  on  the  caspus  have  posed  a  very  serious  problej^ 
and  Che  building  adnlniMrators  have  a  difflduU  t  iae  l^n  exercising  any  control 
over  \)\c  situation,  During  the  fiscal  year  1973  74,  tJlore  wore  26  ^e'porti  of  •  * 
intruders  on  campuses.     ^  .        .  > 

Intruders  coning  on  caopus  to^conaft  a  substantive  offense,  such  as  an 

assault,  engage  in  drug  jtrafflc,  or  coimit  a.  sexual  offense,  can  be  arrested  by  j-h 

police  for  that  particular  violation,  although  victlns  of  assault  are.^f r«qiientl J. 
»'  •  '  -    •  • 

reluctant  to  file  a  complaint  vith  the  police,  ^  '  .i  -  .  ' 

.      .  ,   "   *c  ^  ^ .  ^  .  ^ 

Manx,  intrudersr*  however*  cone  on  cacpus  and  coffinit  rto  substantive 
*  *  *  *  *     .  t      ' ' 

violations  for  which  they  can  be  arrested-     Soine  students  who  have. been  excluded 
*  *  -  *  .  '  ' 

fron  5chooi  are    on  canpus  Kore*  regularly  afteV^ht  exclusion  than  tTitrywre 

•        '  ?    *  - 

bcfocj^^  These  and  o&her  hon-students  wbo  have  no  Isusloebs  on  tbp  caopus  fall  to 

jcport    ta    the  "office  and  are  generally  disruptive.    ^Sihools  In  the    sta^te  of  * 

WashUigt^on  fornerly  felt  protcc tej*  ag.iinst  t^ts  problem  by  the  Washington  State 

Scatutu    on  Vagrancy-Loitering  to  0.87.010  (13)  which  stAt<»s: 

.  '      ■   ^EvfTy  person,  exrcpt  a  person*  enrol  led  ait  n  student  in  or 
1^.    pnrent<;  or  guardians  of  siich  students  of  pii^«bn  enpl0ye4  by 
.   •         *;nch  school  or  Ipstatutlon,  wbo  without  a  lawful  purpose  tliero- 

'  ^r  wilfully  loiters  about  the  building  oc  building*;^  of  any  public  . 
*  -     ,    or  private  school  or  Institution  oi  hi^gher  learning  or  the  public.  ^ 
.       ,  ,       prc'nl»cs  adjacent  thereto  Is  a  vag/ant ,  arid  sh9ll  be  puni<;lrcd  hy^ 
.'^         inprlsonneot  ^n  the  county  jail  for  not  nore  than^^tx  months  or  by  ' 
a  fine  of  not  ojorc  thiin  five  hundred  dollars. **   '     ;  ' 


1  During  thjt»  same  period.   In  thi*  8  Junior  hli;h  schools,  with  a  total 

student  populatlqh  of  5,781  students  (.13  of   1  June  1974)  there  were  2S  ex- 
'    clu»lons*and  '4  ftuspenslons  ^for  drugs  other  thijn' alcohol ,  and  19  for  alcohol. 
This  may  Indicate  that  the  junior  high. school  student   Is  not  as  ex- 
perlenced    at  /keeping  the  problem  under  cover.    The  junior  high  student  Is  at  an 
'^m    'igf  of  experimentat  Ion  and  frequer>tly  Is  "caught" as  reflected  In  the  school* 
connected  arrests  where, the  average  student  ^irrested  Is  U  years  of  Age, 

In  the  past,   Intruders  on  the  campus  have  posed  a  very  serious  pr-oblem 

^.  •      ■  ■  ■ 

»   ^  am?  the  building  administrators  have  a  d 1 1 f  Icul r  t tme  In   lexercislng  anv  control 

over  the  sltjiatlon.     During  the     fiscal  year  1973  74,  t^^ere  were  26  .reporVs  of 

iiitru«!»»ra  on  c.impuftes,  '  ♦ 

^  "       Intruders  coming  on  campus  to  commit  a  substantive  of f ense,  ^j»uch  as  an 

assault,  engage  In  drug_t  raff Ic ,  or  conmlt  a  sexual. of fense,  ran  he  arrestej  by  the 

police  for  that  particular  vlol^itlon.  a  1  thought  Ic  t  Ims  of  as^^ault  are  frequently 

reluctant  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  pollro,  ^  ^ 

Many,  tntrudi'rft,  however,  come  on  campus  and  commit  rto  suhlStSnt  Ive 

'violations  for  which  they  can  he  arrested,     Some  student*?  who  have  been  excluded 

frora^rtchool  are.    On  campus  more  regularly  af t er  t hf  exc lus Ion  than  they  were 

before^,"    These  and  other  non-students  who  h/ive  no  husinesss  on  the  carapu^i  fall  to 

report     to    the    of  f  Ice  and^are  generally  dlsT^ptlve,    ^Sf-hools  in  the    sta^te  of 

■*  ^  Washington  formerly  felt  prot  ec  t  ed  aj;a  Inst   this  problem  by  the  Washington  State 

Statute     on  Vagrancy- l.o  I  ter  Ijvg  RCW  0.87.010  (11)  which  suites: 

*'F!vf»rv  person w  except  a  person*  enrolled  as  t  student   In  or 
parents  or  guardians  nf  such  students  or  person  employed  i>y  i 
snch  schoqj  or  ins  t  u  tut  Ion ,  wlio  without  a   l-jwful  purpose  tiiere- 
for  wllfullv  loiters  about  tbe  buitdlnp  or  Huildlngs  of  any  pul»llc 
or  private  school  or   Inst  i.tut  Uvn  Dt  higher  learning  or  tlie  public  _ 
prt»ml«e«  adjacent   th»'reto  Is  a  vagrant,  and  sh^ll  be  punlsh«»d  by 
Imprisonment   in  the  rountv  jail   for  not  more  than  t<lx  month^^  or  bv 
a  fine  of  not  mort*  than  fjlve  hundrtvi  dollars." 
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*T!ie  W.i*;htn)i;ton  Stato  Supromi"  Tourt  iinheUl  t  hi'  const  i  t  it  lona  1  i  l  y  ot  ROW  H.  87  . 010*  Yl  ^)'' 
•  in  a  n.it  l*»r  j.\f     tUo  s'tat  e'v.  Oyeu  78  Wn .  VW  909.     ilow<^vor  ,  t  his  )iid{»ment  w.is  vacated 

hv  the  iU        Supreme  Cojirt  in  a  p»*r  t  iVl.itn  fnt^>ri'(l  oi»  2**  lutu'  19  7?. 

The  Bt»llevut»  School  Di-strirt  and  o  t  hi'r  d  1st  r  i  i  t     r  ecf  i  ved  nn  opinion  to 

the  efft-tt  that  thi»  dec  i  s  ion  made  t  he  «t  .it  f  > « t  at  u  1 1»  unconst  Itut  t  on;i  1  ,  and  also  made 

■  ■  _  ;  ■  /  ^ 

y  uriconnt  i  tut  ionai  a  Bellevue  city  ordiname,   7.40,.nOaiul  ot  h<,V  ord  i  nauroH  ir^  Wash - 
iHiRton  «i  t  iivi  patterned  aft<»r-    the  Wa^^hln8ton  State  St.ltute. 

In  Aprl  1 ,   197A ,  however,  a  derision  eomin)',  out   of  the  l^np,  County  f'ro- 
H*?jMitor'*«  office  ?!trtted  tha^t   the  Suprem'r Court   of  the  United  StatVK  r.uled  that  the 
decision- in  J>;t'»t>*  V'  5^."  Vai  ated  and     remanded  for  furth7»r  t  ons iderat  ion 

in  the  liKht  o!   two  ot  hei  dee  i  s  ions  v;l)ich  were  entetied  at   the  a.mv  time  iinJ  h.id 
/timtl.ir  fatt  p.itferns  to  that   in  State  v.  Oycn.     The  effect  pf  that   ruling,  accord-  " 
InR  to  the  prosecutor's  office,  did  not. render  t  lie  statute  uncxinst  i  tut  ional ,  and 
therefore.  RCW  0.   7 .  OlO' ( 13 )»  st  i  U   i  s  a  law  in  t'he  state  of  Washington/ 

In  any  event,   the  i  n  t  ruder  prohl  em  Is  a  very  serious  one  .iiid  oije  to  • 
which  tt.'  Itelleviie  School  District  has  not   found  a  complVtely  sat  isfactory  solution, 

Thertr  is  growing  concern  in  the  Bellevue  totranunity  as  wel*l  .US'  others  in 
the  state  of  Washington  ft>r  the  safefy  of  children  aj;ainst   the'  "dangerous  stranger". 
This  has  heen  intensified  hy  the  loi'.il  and  somewhat   national  publicity  given  to  a 
four  y««.ir  old  Se.it     e  chl  Icl  with  the  photographs"  ."Where's  Heidi?'*     This  cliild  was 
missing  tor  alnost  ,t  year  and  l»er  hocfy  later  discovered  near  her  Ijom**  where  she  h'^d 
b«*en  n'iii'd«>rt»d      Also.   tlu»re  .i^e  a  niyilhi-r.ot  adiilts,  par  t  i  t  «i  lar  Iv  viumv;  fem.iles, 
niftsing    md  soni*  h.jve  lu«en   iiJentiTietl  frim  the  remains  of  bodies   lo<,ited  near  — 
i»  s..iqnah,  Wa;-ib  I  o>*t  on  .  , 

iitn're  we/e   i7  silu)Ol   rel.itetl  arri'^ts-hy  the  police  ri-ported  durirtg 
-  197  J- /''i  »»fol>iMi  down  ri-^  {.iHows:      ju^i'o  i  le  ma  i  es  .'9.    Ugnl  age  rj.i  hy4   1.  Juvenile 
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t  ■  • 

frmaUH  5.  non-studont   (malp»)  2,  total   i7.     AfteM  Tftngfd  fr*om  8  to  20  ytvirn.  The 

•  '  I        ■*      '  *  ' 

ai^oraf.e  ape  of  thosp  arrpfited'  was  lA  y<»acp.  ^  "  • 

As  poit<fpi\  out   in     the  fnro^.oinR  stateinont,  rflraos  aR.ilnst  p-roptT-ty,  ' 

Including  vandalism,   i«  hV  far  the  most,  daiii»eroi{^s  prablfin  ,in  the  BeUevut*  School  ^  ^ 

Distric|.     Fvrry  fnrry  haB  the  potential  of  ant)ther  major    fire  which  could  resuR 

In  caniellatlort  of.  insurance,  d  i  f  f  iciil  ty  in  nbtaining  insurance,  and/or  Increased 

coKt   for* Insurance  in  the  future. 

j'h«Atotal  plant  security  budget   for  the  DcUevup  School  District  for 

107A-7S  waH^  $^A,  207'.     The  preUininary  hud^'.et   for  the  Belfevue  School  District  for 

the  fiscal  year   W7'i-7ft,    In    addition  lo  the  ref.ular  security  hutlget  ,  includes 

$2;S,()00  for  diHt'rict  syHteras  for  IntruHinn',   fire  and  for  eraergency  i;oniniun  icat  ion,s , 

•  The  tiistrlcl    is  look  in^  t  owanl  a  pilnt  project  which  would   Install   intTtuler  ^Uarnis 

witli  sinoW'.  h.vir.  and /or  ioni^?y'inn  detection   In  the  twelve  sernndary  scho<)U  ai;>d 

t  he  te<ttM'ylt  iona  I   servl^f  renter.  .     ^  i  ^ 

Crime  npaln'^t  "property  Is  a  primary  problem  fac  Ing  other  schnol  districts 
In  the  st^iite  of  Washington.     During  tht^,pi<st  year,  as  Prnsident^of  the  Washington  . 
Chapter  of  the  N^itu>nal  AMsnci.Ttion  of  School  Secur  i  t  y  !)I  rectors ,       have  become 
familiar  with  I  h(*-  probUras  of  th?  state,  particularly  in  the -Ruget  Sound  area,  and  • 
In  King  t^nimv.  '  A  .  .  ,.  * 

A-t   the  present   tlme»   some   juveniles  are  breaking  Into  tlu^  schools  at 
will  and  becoming  hahiti<al  and  experienced  burglars  hy  being  allowed. to  continue 
•their  aeti^^ieH.     It  wouhl  he  a  service  to  these  voun>',  people  and  tiie  community 
to  catch  them  on  their  initial  ,t>n^tt-y  and; i^ie  remedial  action  in  the  juver^ile  ^ 
justice  ..vs'tenvtaketj  to  tottect    the  1 1    Uliavlor,  at  aq  early  stage.  ^ 

*  ■  -i^'     »     ■    -  ... 

Hp  addition  to  this,  th.-re  In  need  for  an  ongoing  program  of  ethicatlon, 
tearhin-;  respect   for  authnrtrv  and  property  belftnglng  to  other  porsons  and  to  thd 
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community.     Education*  however »   is  a  long  and  painful  process  and  there  needs^ 
to  be  er^ct  Ivei^act  Ion  taken  now  to  sto0  the'crlmt»s  against  property. 

School  security  personnel  in  Klnj»  qoont|y  strongly  feel  the  need  of 
Intruder  alarms  In  their  districts,  and  the  ih^a  was  conceived  to  have  one 
proprietary  cent ral  Btatlon  mnnltorlng  silent  alarm;)  for  school  d  1st r t cts  In 
King  County.     Some  13  or  more  districts  could  be  covered  by  tbls  operation  .ind 
the  central  stat  lori"^ woiild  be  administered  by  the  Intermediate  S'c.hool  District  * 
No,   110  In  Seattle.     The  operating  cnst  would  b'e  prorated  amojig  the  districts 
utllirlng  the  service. 

Some  months  ago  I  presented  this  cor/cept  to  thq  superintendents  of 
thf  school  iHslrlctB  In  King  County,  and  they  felt   the  Idea  had  merit  an<l  should 
be  pursued,  -  S^r^ce  that  time,  raoBt  nf  the  Ai»t  riots  have  experienced  levy  failures 

.■ 

and  have  beerr  faced  with  the  p.rob-lenis  of  closing  buildings  and  eliminating  a  large 
number  of  teachers  and  supportive  services.  -This  project  probably  will  have  tq  be 
delayed  or  abandoned.  ,  , 

Federal  funding  supporting  such  a  project  would  be  v^ry  helpful  in  cur- 
tall  log  crimes  against  property  In  our  schools.  \This  innovative  project  would  j 
have  a  real  Impact  on  juvenile  crime  and  Is  cj^serv.lng  of  your  consideration  In 
providing  legislation  which  wotild  deter  juvenile  delinquency. 


"    Hr."  Chairman,  Hr.  Joseph  I,  Grealy,  President  of  » 

•  N.  A.  S.       D.,  has  asked  me  ta  report  to  you  on  the  Safe 
Schools  |^udy|Act^ statu s#  over  which  we  are  most  concerned 
and  still  alarmed,  and  to  reiterate  our  recommendation  that 

JtH^-Ubhe  sum  of  $103,000,000.00  bQ  appropriated  as  emergency 

..**.■ 

funding  tb:  .      ,  f 

1.  )      Finance  the  Saife  Schools  Study  in  the 
^     ^  manner  we  recommended  ^t  the  April  15, 

1975  hearings,  as  well  a^r 

. ,  ■    „         .    ^     r , 

2.  )      Also  fund  immediate  aid  to  the  S-tate  and 
/       .  "the  sthool  districts  for  demonstration  ^ 

*  projects  and  hard  hit  school*  district  aid 

wl^ile  S.  144GLis  in  >the  legislative 
pro^ss.  y  ^ 

*  .       We  so  much  appreciate^  your  writing  H.E.W.  oh  t^e  Safe 
schools  - Study  probX.em.  f 


h^earing,  Mr.  Gr<^aly  and  Hr.  L.  W, 
irginia  Tarotter,  Assistant  Secretary 
d  her  staff  on  the  Safe  schools 


Since  the  April  16th 
Burton  have  met  with  Dr^ 
of  .te^E.W;,.  for  Education  a!i 
study  problem.  , 

This  most  esteemed  ^nd  capable  lady  was  indeed  most 
CfSOpferative  and  topk  stepl'to  alleviate  the  problem  insofgr  as 
the  National  Institute  of  Education'  is  concerned.  ^ 
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However »  no  action  seems  to  be ' underway  to  supplement 
f^the  hii^ily    misleading  and  grossly  limiting  National  Center  y 
for  Educational  Statistics  statistical  *istudy  in^^rder  to  bring 
in  data  wK^ch  will/  be  useful  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  united  States.        '  * 

'It  is  esseritial,  in  fact  vital^  that  N.  C.  E.  $.  conduct  ' 
*a  further  survey  of  whple  school  districts  on  a  universal 
basis  and  not  on  a  drastically  limited  police  only  basis 
School  princif^als  an^  teachers ^  after  all,  handle  the  Hulk  of 


disciplinary  Offengfes  arid  problems  \ven  those  in  the*  minor  * 

.  J  '     ■  • 

and  ma 3 or^  crime  areas.  ^ 

If  if.  E.  W./ cannot  or  will  iSfot  do  a  fair  universal  study  of 
school  losses,  ^jntidents  and  either  problems  due  to  crime  and 
violence  (as  prescribed -by  thfe  Safe  Schools  LaWji ,  whether  or  not 
arrests,  prosecutions,  etc.  ^ak.e  place,  then  the  private  secto;: 
will  have  to  provide  such  a/  fitudy  or  another  government  agency 

,    •  '  H 

of  crime  data  gathering  proven  Qualifications  will  need  to  Be 

J        -^^       /  ' 

ass3.gned  the  task  if  Confess  cUid  the  public  are  to«be  allowed  to 

■  /  "  ^    -  ^ 

„  see  what  is  actually  goilig  ^on  in  the  schools. 

/  '       *  «  •  • 

Mr.  Grealy  and  !/fJ  Burton  also  met  with  thd  Natidnal 

Standing  Committee  of  the  Cpuftcil  of 'Chie;f  State  School  Officers,* 

the  Committee  oYi  Evaluation  and  Infomation  ^stems,  which  had 
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advanced  quite  reasonable  objections  regarding  the  N.  I.  E., 

Evaluation  and  Analysis  of  the  Safe  Schools  Study..  C,Jfi.I^S. 

now  appears  to  be  cooperating  fully,  after  being  advised  of- 

the  particular  iniportahce^  of  the  schools  of  this  work. 

H.  E.  W.  is  even  itore  responsive  to  this  problem  of 

today.    Dr.  Trotter  has  indicated  hei>  desire  to  work  out  the 

matter  of  a  proper  Safe  schools  Study.    We  are  sure  .she  will 

help  ^in  all  ways  that  she  can.    However,  we  believe'  tha^t 

she  will  need  funds,  such  aj^  we  have  recommended  ($3,000,000.00) 

and  further  direction  as  to  carrying  out  the  school  district 

universal  study  to  augment  the  partial,  but  lijidted  work,  *. 

now  underwcly.     ^  /  .  ' 

-t     ,  .  1"  ■       ^  . 

One  matter  already  we],l  known  to  us  in  the  security 

field  is  the  grave  need  for  a  universal  incident  reporting 
form  for  the  schools.     So  m^y  just  don't  have  a  method  to  / 
keep  data  now.  ^  i 

Provided  Itere  is  a  sample  from  the  Al^x^dri?i,  Virginia  I 
National  Model  School  District  Security  System  which  is  most 
usefu3,  and  which  was  pxablished  nationally  by  the  Security  World 
Magazine  for  aj.1  i.^  readers  to  use. 
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A  sintpler  model  data  only  form  Is  u;nder  development 
li«  E.  W.c  a  draft  copy  of  it  1*8  also  presented  for  the  >| 
record;     •    V  )^ 

Tfiank.You  Mr*  C!hairman. 
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ALEXANDRIA  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHCXDLS 
LOSS.  Offense  and  Incident  Report 


SECTION  I-  REPORTER  USE 


TO    Oin6Cl^3P  Qf  PHV^itCAC  T  ACiL  iTtf  S^HN  OU^K  ATE, 


^    DATE       OCCURHNCE  '  . 


3    SCHOOL  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


4    TIME  OF  OCCL3fFtfNCE 


SECTION  H-TYPE  REPORT 


r 


□ 

ARSON  . 

VANDALISM 

U 

□ 

ASSAULT 

ROBBERY' 

□ 

□ 

BOMB  (THREAT  ACTUAL) 

*  ,  •  a 

TRESPASSING 

□ 

□ 

BURGLARY  1^ 

DRUGS 

□ 

□ 

LARCENY 

'□ 

HOMICIDE  \ 

□ 

0«f<ER  SEX  OFFENSE 


NT  iNCluUf  »Nl  ^  PVmiNkNT  rACTS  NFCtSSARY  FOH  IKCLUSKPN 


5    NARRATIVE  Statf  in  CON'. '"-f      RMS  thf  (..t  ta-l  of 

StMl  ANNUAL  UNIFORM  «tM<-)EiT-  Of  'WMOOt  .  S  \  CUFt  NSt  S    APD  CONTINUATION  SHf  f  T      NF.CESSARV  ■ 


/ 


,  SECTION  III"  EQUIPMENT.  PROPERTY  LOSS  DAMAGE  < 

fi  DESCRIBE 'EQUtPMENT  LOb^^^O  INCLUDE'  MANUFACTURERS,  NAME  SERIAL  NUMBER,  QUANTITY  OF  EACH  TYP^- 
i^E^f  VALUE^Sf  EACH  ITEM'fdTAL  COS  >  i^Cl.UDE  STRUCTURAI.  LOSS  DAMAdE  IF  APPLICABLE  (ADD  CONTINUATrON 
SHEET  (F  NECESSARY  ■  "  ^ 


SECTION  lV-SIGNA"FLtRE  6ATE 


TYPED  NAME  SIGNATURE  POSI TION  ^i^JgT  NO  OF  REPORTER 
DPFAC  FORM  38*DJCP  ' 


7    DATE  REPORT  COMPLETED 


COPIES  t  -f>OLICE  DEPT         ;  f4  REPORTER  S  FILE, ' 


ERIC 


mOEL  SCHOOL  INefOENT  REPORT 


Effective,  security  depends  In  part  upon  periodic  compilation  of  data  re-  ' 
garding  the  frequency  ^nd  nature  of  off^ns^s.    Memory^'Vefsed ,  retrospective 
compilation  of.  such  data  frequently  resvlts  in  5purlous4otals.     If  an 
incident  report  such  as^th i s' were  prepar^ed  each  time  a  serious  offense 
became  known  to  school  officials,  analysis  of  periodic  tabulation^  of  « 
these  reports  would  provl^  decision  makerf  with  critical  Inforgiatlon 
needed  to  make  sound  decisions. 


I .    Type  of  Offense  v. 

'     [.  1  homicide 

;      I  ]  r^lpe 

[  1  other  sex  offense 

[  ]  robbery/ shakedown 

[  ]  assaul t 

[  ]  threat  of  assault 

[  ]  gang  conf 1 ict 

-       [  ]  other  (speci  fy) 


]  trespass 

]  burgJary  ^ 

]  auto  theft 

]  other  theft 

]  bomb,  actual 

]  bomb,  threat 

]  arson 

]  vandalism 

]  other  (specify) 


[  ]  dru^^abuse 

[  ]  alcofiol  abuse 

[  1  weapons  possession 

[  1  disorderly  conduct 

[  1  false  fire  alarw 

[  1  other  (specify) 


ft  A  ft  A  ii  A  *  A  A  ft  *  A  A  A  A  A  A  A       ft  A  ft  A  dt>  A  *  ft  * 

Place  ■     .  ^ 

[  ]  classroom  [  J  ^hool  grounds  ^ 

[  ]  ha,l  Iway  ^  [  ]  school  bus         "  ' 

[  ]  cafeteria      -  [  1  to  or  from  s^tiool 

[  ]  washroom  {  1  at  school  funAlon 
[  ]  locker  roon  away  from  schobj^^ 

or.  gym  '  >■ 

[  ]  elsewhere  In  ^ 

school  _  " 


am - 
_pm 


[  ]  during  school  hours 
[  ]  outside  school  hours 


Ml. 


>*ftiftftAAAAAAAftftAA*A  ft^ft  A*A  **   ft  A  ft*  ftftft  ft  ftft 

Seriousness  ^ 


^    »  Against  Persons 
Means  Amount  of  harm 


]  gun 

]  knife/razor 

]  blunt  Instrunent 

]  missile 

I  fists,  feet 

]  verbal  assaul t 

J  other  (specify) 


[  ] .  none 

[  l^mlnor 

[  ]  treated  by 

doctor 
[  ]  hospitalized 
[  ]  death 


Target 


Against  properly 


[  ].  walls 

'[  ]  windows 

[  ]  doors 

[  ]  furniture 

[  ]  equipment 

['  3  mecban  i  gal  s 

[  1  entire  room(s) 


Del lar  Loss 
(estimated  or 
actual)  ' 


^  V  [  ]  other  (specify 
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IV.  .Vicfrtm(s)  and  Offender (s)  "  o  *    ^  § 

\  *    \/ictim(s)  /  •  "b^fenderCs) 

\      -   ^     '  Number      ;  AgeCs)  '  Numbei:,  ;  AgeCs) 

\.   .    '      ..    '   Male    Female       Male    Female       Male.   Female       Maile  Female 

Student   »    

Teacher   -  _^  .  '  .    ,  .  

Admini  strator      ■;  ;   •      ■   '  ' ' '   

Pai^nt  '    •    .   ■   .  i—  1 

Othkr  Adult  ....  '■  '■  ■  — ■—  • — ? 

Othe^r  Juvecil  le  .    .  -  *   ■    ^  t   — ■ 

^  ft ^' ^  i,  A  ft  it  A  A  ft  ft.  ft"  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  .*  *  ft  *  *  ft  ft  ft  ft  *     ft  »  ^  ft  ft 
V.  Disposition 

 — —  •     *     ^  .  ■  f 

-Reported  to:  *        Action  taken  against  offender(s):  .„  . — 

•    '    «■  ^                         .     ^  ^    "        ,■■       f . 

[  3  Centralof  f  ice  [J  Warned;or  repremanded-  • 

f  ]  Police  *         [  3  Required  to  make  restitution  . 

[  j  Parent(s)  .    "    [  3  Ass igned  to* al^ernat I ve  program  or 

-       '  [  3  Juvenile  Authority  school               .  *  V 

X  1  No  report  [  J  SusperfHed  (nuijnber  of  days   ) 

.    *          i                       0  •  [  3  Expel  led        .  .  '  .      "  ' 

[3  Charges  filed  by  .police  or  otWsrs 

-  'j,  ......    '      V     .     .  ...    "   [1  Other  (speciiFy  "  :         '       )  - 

[  }  Don't  knoWA 


StMUitor  lUvii.  T\nu\\i  Mr.  WiImhi.  \Vrt»  npprpciato  your  contri- 
hntMm.  We  inv  as  nn\u)tis  as  you  to  lupc  tluit  study  proiwrly 
conducted.  f 

Mr.  Howard,  vou  also  have  a  thorou«rldy  d(M'unuMitpd  .statcuiont 
which  wo  will  include  cohjiplHoly  in  the  luMirin«r  record*;  you  may 
proceeti,  however,  as  you  see  tit.  ,       ,    .  .  \ 

Mr.  HowAui).  Thauk  vou,  Mr.  Chainnau.  That  is  Hjlw,  1  will  just 
hi<xhlipht  a  few  conuuent^  and  resjUMul  to  your  (]uestions.  y 

Senator  Bavh.  IMea.se  i)ro<'e4?d. 

STATEMEUT  of  WAYNE- HOWARD.  FAYETTE  COUKT^  PUBUr 
SCHOOLS.  LEXINGTON.  KY. 

Mr.  IIowAun.  In  1D71,  tf\e  Fayette  (*ountv  Public  Sch6ol  System  ^ 
was  -facinjr  such -trf-oblems  as  crimes  of  violence,  crimes  in  fj<>neral, 
drills,  outsiders,  loiteirrs,  student  disorder  and  t rafllic-related  prob- 
h'uis  that  the  Fayette  County  Boanj  of  Kducation  initiated  the  Divi- 
sion of  Safetv  and  Security.  •  ^ 
^  The  Hoard  of  Kdncatidu  and  the  superintendent -felt  the  need  to 
establish  a  unique  pnrfessional  law  tutforcenieut  aireucy  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  In  the  first  year  of  operation.  We  foniul  the  majority 
of  our  probiiMhs  were  confined  to  our  senior  hi<rh  schools.  This  was 
1J>71~72.                              ^  -                                         ,  ,  , 

l)urin<r  the  following  year.  we  l)e*ran  to  see  a  trend  develop 

whereby  these  problems  were  filterin<r  <lown  into  the  hjflim'  hi^h 
schools.*  This  year.  We  fouud  that  w(^»  syent  about  40  np^ent^)f  our 
time  in  our  junior  hi<rb  sehools.  r  ^ 

I'ani  saddened  to  report  that  this  trend  has  continued  even  further. 
•  We  arc  de^elopin^'  prol^ms  now  in  our  elenuuitary  schools.  This  year 
we  spent  •JU  percent  of  our  time  dealinfr  with  elenuuitary  school  prob- 
lems, compared  to  T)  percent  last  year.  • 

In.  talking  with  admini.strators  and  principals  of  elementary 
schools  in  the  Fayette  County  sc]u)ol  system,  people  \yith  many  years 
of  experience  in  education,  they  liave'achised  nu»  this  year  they  are- 
facinjr  problems  that  thev  have  never  faced  i)efore.  Thest*  prol^lems 
are  flefuince  of  autliority  uu'l  insjibordiuaticuv  whicli  Juive  led  to 
vnudaliMu.  theft,  exiortion  and  assaults. 

In  preparinj;  this  stateuuuit  for  your  conuuittee,  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  some  of  the  fiirures  that  were  revealed  in  this  report.  In 
dJ>7l~7'J.  crinu*  cost  tlu*  taxpayers  $i>r>l.lR;VH*2.  This  year,  3  years  later, 
crime  cost  the  taxpa  vers '^M^O.'iriO.l  i  This  does  not  include  a  study 
done  by  Juvenile  Court  whereby  they  did  an  in-depth  study  into  l)omb 
threats,  and  what  this  costs  tlie  t^ixpayerjri^rh  time  a  bomb  threat 
was  phoue<l  into  one  of  our  .schools.  /  0 

This  year,  we  have  iv<*eive(l  58  bomb  Areats.*  You  are  talking 
about,  roujrhlv.  >i:UK).00()  additi'ofial  t^)  the  $4^,250.14  amount.  Crime 
in  our  public  schools  has  cost  the  taxpayers  Hfrht^irqund  $800,000. 
.  This  does  not  include  v  $100,000-plus  alarum  system  that  is  Roing^ 
to  be  installed  in  th^»  schools  this  sunuuer.  Some' of  tbe.,types  of  prob- 
lems* that  we  are  facinir  in  Lexin<rton  and  Fayette  County  are  the 
same  problems  the  educators  niV  facing:  across  the  country. 
T  will  give  you  a  few  examples :  . ,  ^ 
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Seven  students  ian<rii\g  from  13  to  17  years  old  burned  ohe  of  the 
junior  high  schools,  an  arson  case.  The  estimated  damage  to  this  wing, 
of  the.school  as  a  result  of  this  arson,  $5,100.  ^ 

Ah  el«^inentarv  schcM)l  was  entered^  vandalized,  ana  two  fires  were< 
set.  Desks  were  destroyed,  supplies  destroyed,  extensive  vandalism. 
Resiiilting  damages  were  $500.  *(  i  i.- 

Three  junior  high  school  ffirls  si^t  fire  to  a  gu'ls  restroom  by  putting 
rolls  bf  toilet  tissue  lit  a  trash  6au.  Damage,  $500. 
These  are  just  threi?  of  the  many  examples  I  could  give  you* 


THUEiVT  OF  BODILY  IIARM  ^       '  . 

The  superintendent  of  our  school  system  was  threatened-  in  twa 
letters  ivferring  to  tlu^  SLA  assassination  of  Marcus  Foster,'Oaklan(l, 
Calif,  superintendent,  stating  that  a  similar  fate  was  in  store  for  him. 


ASSAULT 


A  parent,  upset  because  of  disciplinary  action  taken  against  hcJr 
Vhild,  refurned  to  the  elementary  school  to  talk  to  tho^  teacher*  An 
argument  ensued,  the  parent  pushed  the  teacher,  struck  her  in  the 
mouth,  knocking  her  down.  The  teacher  sustained  a'broken  wrist 

Senator  Bayh.  What  happened  to  that  parent? 

Mi\  HowAUD.  That  resulted  in  a'^jail  sentence.  ^  , 

Wliile  teaching  a  high  school  biology  class,  the  teacher  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  knock  on  the  door,  fwd  male  subjects  asked  to- speak  to 
a  student  in  class.  The  teacher  advised  them  to  wait  until  class  ehded 
and  closed  the  door.  The  subjects  reopened  the  door  and  the  teacher 
advised  the  subjects  that  if  thev  continued  to  disrupt,  he  would 
haVe  to  take  them  to  the  office.  The  disruption  continued  and  the 
teaAer  started  to  escif/rt  them  to  the  office  when  he  was  tabbed 
froni  behind,  hit  in  the  chest,  kicked  in  the  stomach  and  sftlick  in 
the  face.  Both  ^5ubjects  were  nonstudents,  age  17.  > 


AVEAPONS 


You  have  before^you  a  i)hotograph  of  the  weapons  confiscated  Over 
ihe  last  vear.*  These  include  Saturday  Night  Specials,  ^magnums, 
^very  type  of, knife,  hatchets,  vou  name  it.  It  is  in  this  photograph, 
JVeapoiis  are  an  everyday  problem  in  our  school  system. 
'  Here  are  a  couplq  of  examples : 

A  senior. high  student  brought  a  122  caliber  pistol  and  ammunition 
to  school,  aild&edly  to  show  a  prospective  buyer.  .  ,  .  ■  / 

.  A  senior  high  student  purchajsed  a  stolen  Smith  &  Wesson  nickel 
plated  .t%57  magnum  at  school.  -  ,       ,  _ 

Sections  of  a  .22  caliber  rifle  were  found  m  a  senior  high  girls, 
restroom.  *  * 

DAM-AGE  TO  POWER  EQUIPMENT 

^    "  Thre(^,high  school  students  sabotaged  an*electrical  powertox*  caus- 
ing a  blackout  at  an  inter-city  football  game.*  The  entire  stadiumand 
'  schof)l  was  in  total  darkness  for  over  an  hour.  Spectators  became  fran- 
tic,' theft  and  disorder  occurred  caused  mass^pandemonium.  Investi- 
r       Ration  revealed-^the  ringleader  to  have -drawn  plans  of  the  school, 

o     >  See  p.  321.  -   *  ♦  > . 
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viHTinfr  .system  aiul  otluM' data  which  woiihl  have  led  to  furthflr  acts 
of  ^^^^  9^       subjects  r<?turned  to  school  after  having:  be^en 

expeMe(l  and  throate\ied  tho  sViperintendent  with  bodily  harm  if  not 
'  ^eadirXtted. 

in        I)lW)KI)HUl.Y  C*|)XI)r(T/ASftAyLT 

\  fifrhV started  aftei\  th^vstadjiiin  lights  went  <mt.  A  security  offi- 
cer (Uteniptpd  to  separate  the  twh  subjects  and  was  struck  in -.the  face 
withSi  fist\  Several  peWpus  were  injured  as  the '  fight  continued. 
Nuinei^us^  s4^^  — drimi^,  cHsqfderly  and  under  the  influence  of 
dru^i^v\^  t6  start!  fights  ^ith  security  officers.  As  the  disturb- 

ance .^itbHkhMl,  &<rlpadefs\were  idVntified  as  senior  high  students  and 
d.ropouts^^u>  inc^lcHjt  / esi^lti^d  in  several  assaults  and  a'  near  riot. 


l)lSOm)lSiaA'\o^nV  tnV^^  on   a  police  OFFICEK/KESIsirNG  ARREST 

Air)-year-oMl^iiOT  liigh  Atudent  was  stopped  by  a  female  security 

officer  after  he\'a^ /observed Asmoking  marihuana.  The:^ subject  drew 

an  afro-iake  and  attempted  tcAasi^ult  the  officer.  A  fight  ensued  with/ 

ithe  juvenile  strikiMi:  the  office!-  wiHi  his  fists- and  kicking  her  in  the/- 

stoiiuu  h.  While  iiv  custody^^ie  subject  spitV  kicked  and  attempte^? 

to  assault  the  principal  with  a  Viietal  chair. 
7  vy 

^ITEiUNo/ASSAll^j^     A  POIJCE  OFFICER 

While  on  routine  patro]  at  a  s^ior  high,  a  subject  was  apprehended 
by  a  female  vserfurity  officer  who  requested  identification.  Subject/ re- 
fused ai\fl ,  grabbed'  and  pushed  the  officer  down. .  Officer  sustained, 
abrasions  on  left  'palm,  a  twisted  knee  and  br^ijjed  chest.  Su/bject 
was  api)reheiyned  and  investigation  revealeVi  that  he  had  beei/  con- 
victed in  Florifla  of  armed  robbery  arid  manslai^ghteiv. 

A  senior  l/igh,  male  student  was  suspended  from  school  and/ would 
not  leave  tllle  campus  as  requested  b^  security  officers..  A  struggle 
i^nsued  witli  two  offrcei^s  being  assaulted  as  they  made  an  arrest.  * 

A  teachen-  adVisecl  security  that  there  was  a^nonstudent  on/  campus 
with  anotiei-  student..  The  teacher  had  sustained  verbal  aMse  when 
he  had  asked  the  no^student  to  leave  the  senior  high.  Security  offi- 
cers atteippted  to  restrain  and  arrest  the  loiterer.  He  and  Ms  brother 
attacked/and  asvsaulted  the  officer  by  hitting^liinj  in  th^  face  and 
wrestled/liim  to  the  ground. 
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PREPARED  SMEMENT  OF  WAYNE  HOWAB 


.  INTRODUCT^ 


f  / 


The  DIVI^OH^OF  SAFETY  AMD  SEOmiTYyas  eitablished  by  the  FATlttI 
OOUNTY  BOAKD  OF  EDUGATIOH»  lEXINGION,  KEMTUCKY  on  April  5/  1971.  Thif 
Division  vat  ettabliihed  due       tl^e.ever  inc^reasing  probleu  of  crine 
and  violence  facing  the^'edu^atioQal  environtient*.    Speicific  problem  areas 
vet e.  at  fol^ova:  . 


qt^MES  OF  viOLEkCE 
.      CRIME  IN  GEMEIAL 
DIUGS 

0UT5IDEllS/iX)ITERERS 
STUDENT  DISORDERS 
TRAFFIC  RELATED  PROBLEMS  ^ 

■      '  \,  ' 

The  Adainiatrators  of  our  school:  ayatte  realized  the  need  to  eatibliah 
a  unique  pTofeaaional  lav  enforcement  agency  to  deal  vlth  theae  pxliblesa* 


In  our  firat  year  of  operation  •(1971-»72)  ve  found  the  Bajbrity  of. 
our '  prob leaa  vere  confined  to  our  aenlor  high  achool  caapuaea*  0uring 
the  following  year  (1972*73)  >  ve^began  to  aee  a  trend , develop  into  the 
Junior  high  achoola.    By  .our  thi^d  year  of.  operation  (197,3<-74)t  ve  found 
that  thirty-five  percent  (35%)  of  our  jtietivity  vaa  nov  in  the  Junior  high 
achoola.    In  thia»  the  clQse  of  otit"  fourth  year  (1974*7S)>  ve  find  that 
forty  percent  (40X)  of  our  time  haa  been,  apent  in  the>  junior  high  achoola* 
We  have  alao  noticed  thi a  aiwLlar  trend  re«appearing  in  our  elementary 
achoola,  .  Thla  paa(  year  approscimately  tventy  percent  <20X.)  of  pur 
activity  v^a  in  the  elementary  achopla*    Thia  haa  increaai^  fi'om  five  to 
tventy  percent  (5-20Z)  thia  laat  achool  year* 

Adminiatratora  in  the  elementary  achoola»  vith  many  yearf  of 
experience  in  education,  have  adviaed  ua  thia  year  that  they  are  facing 
probl^a  vhich  they  have  never  faced  before •    Thea^  problema,  like  the 
trend  itaelf are  4e fiance  of  authority  and  inaubordination  vhich  have 
led  to  vandaliam,.  thefr,  extortion  and  aaaaulta* 
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SECTIOH  II 


The  follovliis  «re  tynoptit  of  criminal 'catjet  typical  of  the  jproblema, 
tducatpra  face  dajCly  *n  the  Payette  County  Public  School  Syaten: 

AihOW/VAKPALlSM 

In  i972  ••venj7)  atudenta  ranglns  from  thirteen  to  .  . 

acventMn  (13^)  ytara  old  veVe  arteatcd  fot  Arson 
\  In  reference  to  Dunbar  Junior  High  Sphool*    The  ^ 

school  vas  not  being  utilized  that  y^arv4ue  to  re- 
"Vrent  Intergratlon  of  that  District.    Thfire  subjects 
entered  the  building  and  set  It  on  flie%.  used 
three  (3)  containers  of  gasoline  to  Ignite  the  fire  ^ 
resulting  In  $5100.00  damage. 

An  elementary  school  vas  entered,  vandalized  and  two 
:  (2)  fires  were  set.    Subject (•)  unknown* turned  over  > 
desks.  e^>tled  supply  cabinets  and, destroyed  «  coffee 
pot  and  bulletin  boards   One  fire  was  set  In  a  desk 
and  another  was  set  to  a  table,  textbooks  and  paper 
supplies.    Resulting  damages  were  $500.00^ 

'a  senior  high  school  student  set  fire  to  another, 
student's  locker  and  contents.  Resulting  damages 
were  $66.00.  '  *        "  ^ 


'    MALICIOUS  BURNIHG  OP  A  BUILDING 

During  school  hours  three  (3)  senior  high  boys 
entered  the  fobtbaH  stadium  concession  stand  area 
and  set  a  fire  resulting  in  $200.00  damages^ 

Three  (3)  Junior  high  school  girls  set  fire  to  «  ^ 
girls  restroom  by  igniting  over  ten  (10)  unrolled 
units  of  tolit  tissue  resulting  in  $500.00  damages. 


THREAT  OP  gy^LY  HARM  ^ 

The  Superintejodent  of  our  school  system  waa.  threatened 
in  two  (2)  letters  referring  to  the  SLA  assassination 
of  Marcus  Post<r-i(04bland  California  Superintendent) 
stating  that  similar  fate  vas  in  store  .for  him. 

V  ■  .  . 
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ASSAULT 


A  Parent,  upset  becausa  o£  disclpllaary  action  taken 
*  agaioat.her  child ,  returned  to  the  elenentary  school 
to  talk  t0  t1|e  Teacher,.  An  argunent  ensued,  >thc 
parent  pushed  tha  ieachar*  strudk  her  in  the  wHith 
knockiog  her  down*    Th^JTeacher  sustained  a  broken^ 
wrist* 

A  junlpf  high  school  student,  after  a  discipline 
conference  with  the  Prlhclpal,  pushed  the  Principal, 
thrcy  a  sharp  wooden  instrument  at  hl«  and  swung  at 
hia  with  l^s  belt.        ^  '  '  ^■ 

A  thirteen  U3)  year- old  sixth  grader  as«a4Tted  his 
eleaentary  Teacher  by  slapping  her  face.    His  past 
•qlic|0l  record  wall  examined  and  ravelled  «  history  of  . 
pr<>bleiu:  Fighting,  class  disruption,  threnta  toward 
teachars  and^exposing  hiuelf. 

While  teaching  a  high  school  biology  class, /tha  teacher 
was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  TWo*  (i)  sale 
subjects  asked  tp  speak  to  a  student  in  cUi#.    The  ^ 
Teacher  advise4  tkm  to  wait  until  class  ended  and 
closed  the  door«- The  subjects  raopened  tiie.dbot  and 
the  Teacher  advised  the  subjects  that  if  they  continued 
to  disrupt  he  would^have  to  take  theM  to  the  Office, 
The  diaruptlon  continued  and  the  Teacher  started  to 
.  escort  then  to  thb  Office  when  he  was  gi^abbed  fron 
behind,  hit  in  the  chest,  kicked  in  the  stKMch  and 
struck  in  the  face,    loth  subjects  were,  non-students 
aga  seventeen  (17).  « 

■  ~    -  ■  ' 

A  f eaale  high  school  teacher  Was  slapped  in  the  face  and 
knocked  to  the  floor  by  a  fifteen  (13)  year  old  sale 
student  as  she  was  atten^tlng  to  coaplete  a  disciplinary 
rcf^ort  on  the  boy  for  defiance  of  authority  and*  class 
disruption,  '  ^  .  '  ■  ^  '  ' 

A 'pale  junior  high  student  was  waUang  hone  ,after  ~8^ool 
whin  he  was  assaulted  by  three  (3)  other  youths.  The  boy's 
hair  was  pulled  resulting  in  abrasions,  his  left  eye  waa. 
gouged  and  his  noae;  cheeks  and  Ilpi  ware  cot.    Both  eyes 
were  bruised  and  he  was  bitten  on  the  right  breast  and 
lei^t;  ari^rlt,  '  ^ 

Several  junior  high  boys  ()12  years  old)  were  playing  with 
a  knife  in  the  restroon.    One  turned  off  the  lights  and 
one  of  the  /iibjecli«  was  stabbed  in  the  stopach.    The  wound 
required  fevefal  stitches,  —  ' 
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ASaAUlit  WITH  MOTOK  VEHICLE  *^ 

An  auto  «M  observed  by  Secu^ty  Officers  who  attempted 
to  atofi  it  for  a  routine  check  aa  the  v^lde  vaa  un- 
>esistered.    At  the  Officers  approached  the  vehicle  the 
driver  Increased  hli'  apsed  and^ atteapted  tb  run  over  the 
Officers,  ^  V 

CAMtYIWG  COWCEAlb  A  DEADLY  WlAPOW/ASSADCr 

V  ■  ■  - 

A  MsW  sMior  high  student  (age  16)  was  arrested  for 
carrying  a  straight  rasor.    The  subject  was  arrested 
afters  Investigation  revealed > that  he  had  cut  the  toes 
of  four  (4)  feaale  students.    Subject  adaltted  that  he 
had  a  C0Hpu|Mon  to  cut  girls  with  razor  bladc«  when  he 
becones  sei^Rly  aroused,  ^ 


A  selObr  high  student  brought  a  ,22  caliber  pistol  and  \ 
Ctlon  to  school  allegedly  to  shov  e  prospective 

buyers  '  -         ^      *  , 

A  senior  high  student  purchased  a  stolen  Salth  &  Weison 
nickel  plated  ,357  Hagnus  at  school. 

Sections  of  a  ,22  caliber  rifle  were  found-  In  a  senior  i 
high  girls  restrooa,  / 

■  .-^  _  "  ' 

While  VattcMptlng  to  check  a]x-ep«rator*s  Uc^ns^f  a 
non-student  •    The  driV^r  appeared  res t less  ..i|iit^lbe«ay  : 
i.     and  was  asked  to  get  outNof  the  auto,    A  ,22  ctfRbiir 

plstol  was  observed  partially  hidden  by  lAe  driver* a-  -  >  " 
•  seat,   .  '       •  . 

Based  on  lnfoniat|.on  a  loaded  ,22  caliber  revolver  was  . 
,_^taken  f ron  a  senior  high  student  1fi|o  had  fHjir chased -lit 
^at  school  for  $20,00  from  anothetritudent,   ^  / 

A  Junior  high  studeiyt  was  arrested  for  carrying  a  ,32 
caliber  nickle  platjed  revolver  while  at  school, 

dtfUtYIWG  COMCEALED  A  DEADLY  WEAPOH 

»^ld  Junioc  high,  f^udent' was  relieved  ^ 


A  ^  fourteen  ye«r 
of  a  folding  aac. 


tnd  a^  ^alr^of  ^mchucksv 
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■  . .  .  .  ■     "  ■  * 

DAKAGIHG  A  ifflTER>  OOMDOIT  .  OR  APPARATUS  ^ 

;  '  .        —  ,  .  . 

Three  (3)  high  scihool  itudeitti  lAbottiged  an  electrical  . 
•         power  bolt  causing  a  blackout  at  an  inter^city  football  ^  ^ 
game.    The  entire^  atadiin  an4  school  was  J.n  total  dark*  ^ 
ness  for  over  an  hour.    Spectators  becaale  frantic,  theft 
and  disorder' (fights,  injuries)  occurred  causing  mass 
l>and«moniuii^.    Investigation  revealed  the  ring  leader  to 
have  drawn  plana  of  the  school,  wiring  systen  and  other 
'  data  which  could  have  led  to  further  acts  bf  violenc#«[^ 
One  of  the  stibjeets  im^oived  returned  to  school  aft«r  . 
having  been  expelled; ^ind  threatened  the  Superintendent 
with  bodily  harm  if  not  re-*admitted,  » 

DlSOIU)Eri.Y  COWDUCr/ASSAULT 

\  A  fight  started  after  the  stadium  lights  went  di^t.  A 

.    Security  Of ficer  attempted  to  separate  the  two'^ubjects 

and  was  struck  in  the  face  with  a  fist*    Several  persons 
.    ware  injured  as  the  fight  continue^*    Numerous  subjects 
(drunk,  disorderly- and  under  iafluence  of  drugs)  attempted 
to  start  fights  witfi  Security  Officers.    As  < the  (disturbance  . 
subsided,  ring  leadcra.  were  identified  ar  seAior  higk^ 
students  and  drppoutt./  the.  incident  resultied  inr«ever«l 
assaults  «odf  near  r 

DISORDERLY  CONDUCT/ASSAULT  ON  A  POLICE  OFPICER/RESISTIWG  ARREST 

A  is.  year  6ld  senior  hi|Eh  student  was  stopped  by  a'  fesuile 
Security  Of ficer  afC^Ri^jhe  wiis  Observed  smoking* mar ijuana«^ 
The  subject  drew  an  a£ro*rake  and  attempted  to  assault  ^the 
/  Officer.    A  fight  ensued  with  the  Juvenile  striking  the 
Officer  with  his  fists  and  kicking  her  in  the  stomach. 
While  in  cUiitody,  the  subject  spit,  kicked  and  attempted 
to  assault  the  Principal  with  a  metal  chair. 

DISORDERLY  CONDUCT/RESISTING  ARREST  * 

Two  male  non*students  were  questioned  by  Security  concerning 
■J.-"'  their  behavior  while  attending  a  basketball  game.  .  Subjects 

were  incoherent  and  violent  due  to  sniffing  glue  end  drinking 
. '  gin.    Both  subjects  resisted    arrest  and  had  to  be  physically 
apprehended.  •,  i„ 

■'  .    *    '  '    '         '  ' 

A  bus  load  of  Junior/ senior  high  students  became  beligerent 
and  disorderly  when  the  school  bus  in  which  they  were  tiding 
pulled  too  far  past  the  departure  depot.    Students  refused  to 
quieten  down  and  would  not  leave  the  bus.    Subjects  were 
arrested  and  removed* 
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LDITEKUIG/ASSAULT  ON  A  POLICE  OFFICER  * 

While  on  routine  patrol  iit  a  senior  high,  a  subject  was 
appreh<ihded  by  W^male  Security  Officer  who  tequested 
identification.    Subject  refused  and  grabbed  and  pushed 
the  Officer  down.    Officer  sustained  abrasions  on  left 
palM^  a  twisted-knee  and  bruised  chest.    Subject  was 
apprehended  and  investigation  revealed  that  the  subject 
•   ^  .  .  had  been  convicted  in  Florida  of  Ara«d  Robbery  and  Man- 
yslau^ter.  * 

IDITERIHG/ASSAULT  ON  POtlCE  OFFICER/DlSORDERLif  OQWDUCT/ RESISTING  ARREST 

A 'senior  high  lie  Student  was  suap^nded  from  school 
and  wdtild  not  leave  the  CsMpui  as  requested  by  Security 
Officers.    Subject  threw  off  his  coat,  waved  hie  arms  in 
the  air  and  stated.  "Cone  on.  Mother  Fucker.  I  «  not 
going  anywhere."   A  struggle  ensued  yith  two  (2)  Officers 
being  assaulted  as  they  ^nade  an  arrest.  ^ 

LOITERlNG/DTSOimERLY  QO^urr fn%^i ^TJHC  ARREST/POSSESS ICTI  OF  AtXX)HOlw^ 
ASSAULTING  A'^LICE  OFFICER  ' 

A  iSeacher  advised  Security  that  there  was  Aon-student  on 
Canpus  with  ablother  student.    The  Teacher  hAd  •w«tained 
verbal  abuse  when  he  had  asked  the  non-student  to  leave 
the  senior  high.    Security  Officers  atte«pted  to  restrain 
and  arrest  the  loiterer.    He  and  hia  brother  attacked  and 
'  assaulted  the  Officer  by  hitting  him  in  the  face  and 
wrestled  him  to  the  ground.    Additional  Officers  had  to 
^assist  in  apprehension  and  arrest. 

"       .'■  '  , 

MALICIOUS  CUTTING  AND  WOUNDING  ^  «  • 

After  a  senior  high  football  game  two  {i)  students  from 
opposing  schools  engaged  in  a  fight.    One  was  cut  oA  the 
face  by  a  knife.  ^  ^ 

TWO  (2 V  elementary  female  students  has  several  arguments, 
throughout  the  year.    As  the  two  departed  their  school 
bus  ^  one  pulled  a  knife  and  stisbbed  the  other  in  the 
stomach. 
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MAUCIOUS  STRIKING  AND  WQirtlDiNG 

/ 


A  junior  high  Principal  wm  struck  on  the  head  and  back' 
v^ith  a  metal  cha^r'  two  houra  after  counaellog  the  atudent 
on  a  dlaclpllnaKy  matter.    Subject  had  extraiie  mental/ 
efflotlonal  problena  cauaikig  violent  outrage  when  fruatrated. 
Principal  required  several  atitchea  to  cloae  wound  on  head. 

A  jiinior  high  Principal  wai  atruck"^  with  rocka  thrown  by  a 
atudent  who  waa  previoualy  disciplined.    Principal  auatalned 
lacerationa'to  th^^  hand,  arma  and  fingera. 

MALICIOUS  STABBING  AND  WOUNDING 

Two  Junior  high  atudenta  were  arguing  while  in  claaa. 
^       «  calling  enauf^  and  puahing  match  atart^.    The  fight 

ended  when  one  of  the  aubjecta  stabbed  the  other  in  the 
cheat  with  a  ccMnpasa. 


RAPE 


\ 


■\  • 

I  A  Junior  high  School  female  student    (12  yeara)* reported 

to  achool  at  0:00  am.    She  met  a  Mle  atudent  (13  yeara) 
\        ■  who  took  her  to  a  wooded  area  where  he  held  her  down, 

removed  her  aborts  and  underpanta  and  aexually  aaaualted 
her. 

TRANSMITTING  A  FALSE  BOMB  THREAT/ EXTORT  ION  ^ 

A  25  year  old  pregnant »  tranaient    female  (galled  ai^ 
elementary  school  «nd  stated  thst  there  wss  s  bomb  in  the 
school  and  that  her  accomplice  waa  outaide  the  achool  with  • 
*  *  rifle..  She  demanded  $20^000  dollara  or  ahe  Would  blow 

up  the  achool  and  have  the  remaining  student a  ahot.  The 
woman  was  spprehended  ss  he  attempted  to  pick-up, the  rsnsom 
money.  ^ 


EXTORTION 


A  Junior  high  student  extorted  money  from  snothfer  student  ^ 
from  Miy  197|  to  March  1974.    Incident  revealed  after 
victim  broke  down  and  confessed  to  Parenta  the  reaaon  why 
hia  grades  Siad  dropped,  for  his.  netvouaneaa  and  irritability, 
his  extreme  hunger  when  coming  home  from  achool.    Hia  Parenta 
had  alao  mlaied  money  from  the  house.    Victim  hsd  given  ex- 
tortionist his  lunch  money  dally,«  gym  feea,  etc.    The  aubject, 
waa  charged  with  Disorderly  Conduct  due  to  hia  record  of 
fighting,  molesting  female  students  and  a}ao  with  Extortion. 
Total  extorted  during  thia  period  waa  $400.00. 


34/ 


A  Junior  high  student  pulled  «  swltchblAde  on  another 
student  in  the  locker  room  demaii4inig^  none^r^ 

A  non*student  (high  school  sge)  stopped  several  JuveniUs 
on  their  way  home  from  Junior  high  iachool  and  extorted  , 
money  from  them  by  threats  of  violence,    the  subject  r 
charged  with  seven  (7^  counts  of  Extortion, 

vandalism"  ♦  ^  *  '  , 

TVo  (2)  elementary  school  boys  (9  and  12  years)  entered  a 
portable  classroom  at  their' school  ami  totally  destroyed 
the  contents.    Over  $4000.00  was  done' in  damages  as  books, 
V  displays, 'paint,  glue  and  humiUi  feces  was  strewn  around  the 
room.    Projectors,  Tape  Retoit^ers  jjuid  other  equipment  w^s 
destroyed.    Several  fires  wer^  attempted. 

Over  Tbanitagiving- vacation,  five  (5)  Junior  high  boys  (IS- 
IS years)  entered  and  damaged  their  Junior  high  school. 
Total  damages  were  over  $2000,00  as  ceiling  tiles,  desks, 
machines,  televisions,  laboratory  equipment,  supplies,  etc, 
were  destroyed,  * 

A  senior  high  school  student  and  a  non-«tudent  entered  a 
'   sc^'ool  during  the  night  and  turned  over  desks,  tables, 
X      ■■<^  thretf  contents  of  snse  into  hallway  anil-*des>troyed  a  folding 
^        d<>or  partition,  televisions  and  windows.    Total  damagea 
were  over  $2000.00.  ^ 
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SEtflON  III 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  VANDALISM 

CASE  #75C«1787       Vandalism  /  Burglary 

GARDEN  SPRINGS  BLEMEigARY 
3  Photographs 

CASE  #730-3651       Vandalism  /  Burglary 

NORTi^  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  Photographs  •  ' 

CASE  #730-3652       Vandalism  /  Burglary 

HENRY  CLAY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  Photographs 

CASE  #750-1771       Vandalism  /  Burglary 

^  CRAWFORD  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

^  ^      3  Photographs 


SECTION.  IV  V  * 

PHOTOGRAPHS  X)F  WEAPONS 

We  have  included  a  photograph  of,  confiscated  we&pons  friom  our 
school  system  and  a  recent  newspaper  article. 

^  Over  this  past  year^  we  have  coiffiscated  approximately  one  hundred 
fifty  (150)  Assorted  weapons  of  which  J:hirty-seven  (37)  were  asaociated 
with  criminal  complaints  of  Assault  with  a  Deadljc  Weapon,  ^flourishing  a 
Deadly  Weapon,  and  Possession  of  or  Carrying  Concealed  a  Deadly  Weapon. 

The  assortment  ranges  from  guns,  switchblade  knives  and  cKalfiV,  to 
razors,  elubs  and  pum  chucks.    Our  display  is  a  portion  of  weapon^*/ as . 
many  were  returned  to  Parents.    Returned  weapojis  were  those  whic^  were 
in  violation  o^  school  policy  and  not  criminal  statute. 

SECTION  V 


For  information  purposes,  we  have  enclosed  copies  of  four  newspaper 
articles.    These  deal  >;ith  school  violence,  school,  crime  and  weapons, 
assaults  on  teachers  and  security  officers,  and  drugs.    These  articles 
supplement  the  report  and  give  detailed  information  on  various  incidents. 


^Ed.  note:  Photographs  retained  in  committee  files. 
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"  •  SrilOOl.  VlOLK^•CK 

•  '  > 

^  "History**  said  H.  G.  Wells,  "is  a  race  botwi^n  education  and  catastrophe.*^ 
,  And,  it  Is  generally  agrt»ed  that  education  d(H?N  not  occur  merely  within 
th^  (^onflnes  of  a  ciassro4»m.  It  goes  on  in  the  halls,  iii  the  gymnasium,  the  cafe- 
teria, the  r**8troom^ui^»d.  whervver  students  gather  and  social  interaction 
take^place.  .... 

In  the  Fayette  C^lunty  school  system*  the  sltuutloij^ls  certainly  not  catas- 
trophlc^liut  it  Is  unsatisfactory.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  state  of  facilities  and 
eurriculum»  but  to  the  Increasing  frequency  of  n^ports  of  violence  In  our  public 
schools.  .  . 

Indicative  ^>t  \\  local  groundswi»ll  of  opinion  was  the  resimnse  last  week  to  a 
question  incltudtnl  in  a  public-opinion  poll  conducted  by  this  newspaper.  The, 
question ! '"Would  you  favor  a  gra^d  jury  investigatiiHi  of  student  disorders 
in  the  Fayette  County  schtKil  systt»mr  More  tMn  78  per  cent  of  the  poU  re- 
pondent^  said 'lyes.**  •  ^  »  ^  . 

That  response  Is  not  react iontry.  It  Is  the  pnitest  of  conferned  im rents  who 
daily  hear  fnmi  their,  children  of  ."Incidents"  at  school — teachers  slapped  and 
cursed  by  students,  students  attac^ked  In  iialls  and  restrootas.  lockers  looted  of 
perstmal  propc»rty»  drug  use,  jiQst»s  bloodUnl  and  teeth  knocked  out  on  the  bus, 
fights  and  drunkenness  at  the  ballgames  and  threats  of  reprisal. 

To  some  extent,  the  Hoard  of  Kdncatlon  has  lieen  responslv^^  A  year  ago, 
a  safety  and  security  force  was  set  up  tt«d  Installed  In  the  school  system.  But . 
the  public  accountability  of  the  boards  tlie -profesHloiml  eduoatorR  ti|  Its  hire 
and  the  w»cMirity  division  has  bwn  negligible,  '-^  .  - 

The  problem  is  complex.  But  the  school  system  Is  In  the  piri)llc  se^jtor  lind 
•mnst  be  accountable  to  the  taxpayer..  While  we  do  not.  believe  that  a  graiHl 
Jury  Investigation  would  be  a  t>iinacea.  we  believe  It  may  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

Many  ofilclals,  t(>acliers  and  stHidents  are  afraid  to  tell,  the 'whole  ti^uth  laboUt 
the  inner  workings  of  flu*  st*hool  system.  If  the  imwer  ut  subttoena  1$  m^edcd  in 
the  public  Interest,  then  that  iM)wer  should  be  used.  And.  we  would 'faVor  a  bl"^- 
rlbh|i)n  citizens'  committee  to  regularly>  Suvestlgute^  conditions  and  make  6Mg* 
gesnon*,  »  "  * 

Oijte^hlng  Is  certain — left  to  f+self.  the  situation  will  worsen.  Action  Is  needed, 
now.  " 

^ "    ■  - '  .      ^  ....-V  ' 

*      School  Crime  ^       ,  > ' 

^^confiflcatki)  weapoms  ^{itltiply  as  oeunquency  incrgasgs 
.  (By  Bonni  Baker) 

The  collection  keeps  growing.  ^  I  ' 

SatUFda,v  night  .specials,  ha tchets^.22-ca liber  pistols,  chains  and  sxyitcfablades 
— one  l)>VDne  they  are  turned  over  to  the  headquarters  of  the  division  of  safety 
and  security  of  the  Fayette  County  Schools.  ^ 

All  the  weapons  have  been  confiscated  from  perstms  on  public  school  grounds. 

Most  were  found  on  si'hbol  children.  ^ 

**>^uvenile  crime  Is  on  the/ Incrimse  throughout  the  nation,*',  .says  Wayne. 
HoWanl.  head  of  the  .safety  and  security  division^  "And  the  majority  of  juveniles 
are  In  the- school  system  every  day."  ^ 

In  Fayette  County,  juvenile  arrests  for  ct*iminal  activity  are  up  30  per!cent 
over  la.st  year.  This  increase  is  being  fetlected  in  statl.stlcf^  kept  on  crltplnal 
actb'ity  in  the»local  public  schools. ,         .  '  , 

On  the  upswing  are :  a 

As.sauKs  on  the  schools*  security  offlcer.s.  The  as.sailants  uswaWy^are  tltin- 
students  loitering  on  school  grounds.. 

Thefts,  vandalism  and  break-ins.  .»•  ^ 

Drug- related  arrests  an<l  inve.stlgaH0Gt«  in tinlrug  problems. 

The  number  of  weaiMms  (Confiscated  ftoth  students. 
*   More  than  100  weapons  taken  from  per.siins  on  School  grounds  in  the  past 
year  and  a  half  are  being  stored  by  Howard' on  schogl  property*  Firearms 
include  about  10 .22-cal.iberj)istol8.'  I    '  '  ^  v 

a  "The  weapons  we  have  here  arc  only  a  pfjrtlon  of  thb.ne  confiscated.'*  Howard 
says. 
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Many  of  tlio  weapons  are  returned  to  students  or  to  their  ^ri^ts  when  no 
criminal  charges  arc  filed,  hi  my&  It  Is4i  violation  of  scliool  boaj'd  poUcsr  for 
QtudentB  to  carry  weapons  on  school  grounds.  '  ■  ^  '  1 

Many  of  the  urms  are  confiscated  when  se<5urlty  ofllcera  arvest  someone  1fdr 
anotl^er  offense.  Although  some  of  the  weapons  were  tak^n  from  non-students 
loitering  on  school  grounds,  Howard  says  that  most  were  confiscated  from  stu- 
dents during  regular  school  hours.  . 

"Sometimes  another  student  will  tell  us  that  John  Doe  Is  carrying  a  gun/' 
Howard  says. 

Weapons  left  unclaimed  by  parents  or  student^ after  a  case  Is  closed  prob- 
ably will  be  destroyed  this  summer,  he  says;  .  . 

''The  public  has  a  right  to  know  that  we.Jhhve  seMous  problems/'  Howard 
Miys.  "But  we  do  huve  thUigs  under  control.  We  are  doing  everything  we  Imow, 
how  to  cope  with  this  probrem  (of  increasing  juvenile  crime). 

"We  are  now  facing  the  same  types  of  {Problems  that  schools  In  big  citiea 
started  to  face  several  years  ago,"  Howard  says.  ^  ' 

■This  school  year,  316  arrests  have  been  made,  on  public  school  grounda 
During  the*  entire  1073-74  academic  year,  477  were  arrested.  About  95  per  cent 
of  the  arrests  are  made  durlnsr  regular  school  hours*  according  to  Howard. 

**As  the  weathyer  warm^  uprbrreats  pick  up,"  Howard  sdys.  "If  things  don*t 
change^  we  will^xceed  last^ar*s  total  arrests." 

The  arrests  run  the  gamut.  Including  arson,  theft,  loitering  and  assault  and 
battery.  " 

Howard  says  students  are  being  arrested  for  more  serious  offenses  this  year 
than  in  previous  one^  Two  stabblngs  have  oc<^urred  in  jiiillar^lgh  schools  this 
y^ar.  -  ' 

Thefts,  vandalism  and  break-ins  on  school  property  during  after-school  hours 
are  onthe  rise,  l^uce  Heptember.  thefts  and  vandalism  have  cost  thQ  taxpayer 
about  $30,000,  Howard  say?*.   ^And  we  know  what  inflation  has  done.  Thls^ 
$30,000  is  what  the  materials  cost  when  bought." 

-  For  the  1073^74  school  year,  vandalism  and  stolen  school  property  totaled 
, ,  about  $71,000,  which  Howard'calls  a  "conservative  estimate."  *  / 

Drug  use  htm  Altered  down  to  the  seventh  grade,  Howard  sayh.  "To  his  Jknowl*  . 
edge,  &ere  is  not  a  drug  problem  In  the  elementary  schools. 

;  About  two  weeks  ago,  one  junior  high  school  principal  discovered  several  of 
*  his  students  smoking  marijuana  saturated  with  cocaine.  ^ 

Marijuana  and  pills  are  njost  common,  HoWard  says.  Harder  drugs  have  been 
foiind.on  senlc^r  high  school  campuses. 

"TUe  use  of  drugs  is  deflnltely  on  the  Increase,"  Howard  sa^s.  Sellers,  heavy 
drueXisers  and  those  previously  Involved  In  a  drug  problem  are  arrested  on 
school  grounds,  he  says.  1^ 

When  th^  charge  Is  possession  of  marijuana,  the  problem  Is  often  dealt  with 
in  conferences  with  students,  parents  and  principals,  he  says. 

About  45  per  cent  of  all  serious  crimes  nationally  last  year  were^eonimltted 
by  youngsters  under  18.  The  National  Education  Association's  Center  of  Human 
Relations  reports  that  assault  and  battery  cases  In  the  natlon'r  public  schools 
have  increased  58  per  cent  over  the  1070  school  year. 


Attacks  on  Secitrfty  Men,  Teacherb  Increasing  Hebe 
^    ^  (By  BonnI  Baker) 

Attacks  on  security  "officers  ^r  Fayette  County  Public  Schools  are  on  tke 
Upswing. 

In  the  past  seven  weeks,  seven  security  ^officers  have  been  physically  assaulted 
on  school  'grounds  while  mak{ng  an  arrest  or  conducting  an  Investigation,  iac- 
cording  to  Wayne  Howard,*  head  of  the  schools'  safety  and  security  division. 

Until  this  year,  there  were  only  three  cases,  involving  the  physical  assault 
of  a  security  officer  since  the'divlHlon  began  operating  In  1971.  i 

This  year,  however,  assault  and  batteiy  cases  on  public  school  grounds 
hive  been  increasing  since  aliout  November,  Howard  says.  ^* 

None-of4h4  seven  officers,  attacked  during  reguhir  school  h<)ucat  was  seriously 
hurt.  **But  they  could  have  been,"  Howard  says.  - 

Students  were  Involved  In  two  of  the,  cases.  The  other  fl^e  involved  non- 
students  loitering  on  campus. 
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T\¥o  of  the  noii-student  cnses  Involved  selling  drugs  on  campus,  Howard 
says.  Two  men,  one  from  Florida  and  another  from  Louisville,  were  arrested 
'  recently  by  security  officers  for  selling  drugs  on  school  grounds. 

Howard  tells  of  another  incident:  One  19-year-old  non-student  was  approached 
by  a  female  security  officer.  When  the  officer  asked  why  he  was  campus,  he 
immediately  knocked  her  down.  .  The  loiterer  was  apprehended  fleeing  from 
school.  ^ 

"Since  November,  four  teachers  also  have  been  physically  assaulted,*'  Howard 
says.  ' 

Last  week,  two  16;year-old  non-students  ."walked  in  off  the  street  and  phys- 
ically assaulted  a  teacher  at  a  local  high  school,  according  to  Howard. 

T^^e  problem  of  assault  and  battery,  on  school  grounds  Is  a ttrtbuted  primarily  . 
to  loiterers  who  are  non-students. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  young  a'duUs.  from  16  to  25,  who  have  droppeit^ont  or  are 
expelled— or  some  who  have  graduated— who  hang  around  (the  schools)  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  trouble."  Howard  says.  "A  teacher  or  a  principal  may 
confrc^nt  them,  but  they  have  not  control  over  them.  They  have  no  authority 
to  throw  them  out  of  school." 

Persons  with  no  reason  to  be^  on  campus  are  arrested  for  loitering. 

The  sjecurlty  guards  have  cut  down  the  number  of  outsiders  loitering  on  cam- 
pus. Howard  says.  But  loiterers  who  are  on  schofiJ  grounds  are  causing  prob- 
lems: About  60  pe/  cent  of  the  "serious  assaults"  x>^  campus  come  from  ont- 
slders^  Howard  says. 

"We  do  have  a  small,  hard  core  group  of  loiterers  who  have  no  connection 
with  the  Kch(M)ls."  Supt.  Guy  S.  Potts  says.  ,  ' 

Howard  says  he  wants  parents  to  renlisie' that  public  schools  are  changing 
and  th€*re  Is  a  need  for  security  officers  on  campus.  "The  guards  are  here  fof 
the  protection  of  students,  so  they  ran  get  an  education ;  for  the  protection  of 
teachers,  so  they  can  teach,"  he  says.  ^  * 

Secuftty  officers  are  uot  armed  with  guns  during  regular  school  •hours,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Potts  and  Howard.  However,  officers  have  weapons  "available"  and 
/  they  carry  walkie-talkies  with  them  aY  all  times,  thereby  keeping  communica- 
tion with  the  safety  and  security  headquarters.  - 

School  security  officei*s  take  a.  10-week  basic  training  course  at  Kastem 
'    Kentucky  University.  In  addition,  they  are  in  "constant  training"  on  -  conference 
nnd.snow  days,  Howard  says. 


"Okttino  Hion"  at  Scitool 
iioMK  prrtT.s  "turn  on"  wpii  marihuana,  pep  pills 
(By  Bon^Baker) 

A  Tates  Creek-'JMIgh  Schopl  sophomore  ^^ds  five  days  in  the  hospital  after 
swallowing  "a  number  of  phenobarbl tills." 

A  strident  riding  on  a  school  bus  iHisses  (ml  and  Is  taken  to  the  first  aid 
rotmi  at  Henry  Clay  High  School.  He  Is  under  the%tluence  of  drug(% 

A  student  at  Mary  Todd  Rlemejitary  sees  a  plastic  bag  containing  marijuana 
fall  from  rt  fifth  grader's  pocket. 

'These  are<  among  the  more  dramatic  incidents  of /drug  Use  in  the  Fayette 
Coijjilj  Schools.  A  look  at  the  f?les  of  the  scljools*  safety  and  security  division 
show^that  drug  Is  concentrated  primarily  In  tht^  senior  highs,  although* 
(*omplalnts  of  drugs  in^the  junior  highs  are  not  infrequent.  At  least  two  com- 
plalntH^  of  marijuana  fii  the  elementary'  school S'  ha^Se  been  filed  this  /ear  by 
parents.,^,..  . 

Ifirreast*  Ai  Heiiry  Clay  •  ^  '  •  • 

"The  number  of  drug  complaints  I  have  received  this  year  leads  me  to  believe 

that  the  drug  problem  "has  Increased  at  Henry  Clay,"  says  Wayne -Howaf*d. 

head  of  the  safety  awl  j^ecurify  division;  "But  the  overall  picture  Is  that  drug 

use  in  the  public  senior  high  schools  has  decreased  this  year."*  ,  ' 

Before  this  year,  drug  complaints  numbered  about  the  same  at  the  /our  high 

schools — Bryan.Statlon.  Henry  Clay.  Lafayette  and  Tates  Creek-  "But  this  year 

I've  gotten  more  complaints  at  Henry  Clay  thai?  I  did  In  the  past  three  years 

combined."  Howard  says. 

-■  •    ■%    -  ^ 

<  •> 
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OffleiaL  statistics  on  tlio  iiuiiiIht  of  (lrug*rolated  arreatH  and  complainVs  will 
not  he  ctwlltiled  nutil  tfie  oud  of  the  school  yoar. 

Marihuana  Cmnmon  . 
However,  a  look  at  the  flies  shows  that :  ■    '  ^ 

The  use  of  marijuana  is  the  most  common  X'oiuplaint.  Studeuts  have  been 

found  smoking  marijuaim  on  school  buses,  in  restrooiflS  or  hallways  and*  on 

campus  grounds. 

Information  leading  to  the  arrests  of  many  students  comes  fnmi  fellow  stu- 
deuts;  teachers,  '*Vonildential  informants'*  and  the  offenders'  own  parents. ,  , 

Iklany  of  the* complaints  are  dealt  with  through. conferences  with  the  ptirettt  . 
and  child  rather  than  through  juvenile  court. 

None  of  the  local  public  schoojs  seems  immune  to  drugs.  Here  are  some  iuci-  ^ 
dkiits  from  this  year's  complaint  file:  » 
/Ta  librarian  at  iieaumoirt  Junior  Hig]i  School  found  17  green  and  yellow  cap- 
Rulej?  into  plastic  bag  while  looking  in  a  student's  locker  for  overdue  books. 

A  cafjlterla  worker  discovered  li  nickel  bag  ($5  worth)  of  marijuana  in  the  * 
Crawfom  Junior  cafeteria.  ■  .     •  ' 

Ab  anonymous-  pa i;fnt  reported  that  her  daughter  ^aw  a  sixth  grader  at 
Glendover  Elementary  with  an  envelope  containing  marijuana. 

A  loiterer  on  the  Bryan  Statlmi  High  campus  had  in  his  pockets  21  Butisol 
sodium  tablets,  one  inothaaualoue  tablet,  jsix  amphetamin-es,  one  film  canister 
containing  marijuana,  one  ••joint"  holder,  one  packet  of  cigarette  papers  and 
one  roach  clip»  -  < 

A  roarh  clip  Is  any  device,  such  as'-a' straight  pin  jor  a  bobby  pin,  used  to 
keep  the  butt  (called  a  roach)  of  a  marijuana  joint  (cigarette)  f roin  .l)ur(jjng . 
the  U8er*s  fingers. 

Boys  Sniff  Paint  . 

Ikltu-iluana  or  anipbetauUnes  are  not  the  only  drug-related  offenses.  At  a  car- 
nivalnt  Northern  Elementary  School  last  nu)nth.  three  teen-age  boy«  wor.o  found 
sniffing  paint  that  had  been  sjirayed  into  plastic  Baggies.  *■ 

In  one  of  the  more  uniisual  incidents,-  a-seni^or  at  Tates  Creek  High  was  dis- 
covered to  be  trafficking  in  mescaline.  A  "confidential  informant"  led  to  his 
investigation  by  school  security  officers.  After  advised  of  his  rights,  the 

student  consented  to  a  seai:ch.  , 

According  to  the  report,  the, male  "was  very  cooperative  and  revealed  a  slit 
in  the  collar  of  his  donini  jacket  where  drugs  \Vere  hidden  in  a  matchbox." 

He  said  he  had  sold  th^  tablets  at  "$2  a  hit'Vto  severaPTatos  Crock  students. 
He  sold  three  tablets  to  two  boys  in  the  Tates  Creek  parking  lot  and  three 
more  to  a  girl  and  boy.  He*  said  ho  ha'd  been  given  the  tablets  to  sell  by  an 
unknown  male  at  a  shopping  mall.       ■   *  ,  ^ 

i;tudent  Attempts  Suicide  f 

In  another  incident,  a  Bryan  Station  Senior  student  tried  to^^ft^himit  'suicide 
by  taking  drugs.  He  came  ^o  school  the  next' day,  stiU  under  the  influence* 
He  was  taken  to  tjie  hospital  by  .school, officials  ^ 

Tn,  another  frightening  incident*  a  girl  met  three  friends  at  a  Tates  C#D^eJ? 
High  game.  One  of  the  friends  gave  the  girl  a  piece  of  bubble  gum  which  she 
had  nwived  from  "a  guy  she  didn't  know.'*  They  girl  chewed  the  gnni  and 
drank  a  Coke.  ,  / 

Five  to  10  minutes  later,  the  girl  ))egan  falling  down  and  screaming  for  4ier 
mother  The  friend  tried  to  take  the  girl  to  a  nea*by  mall  for  coffee,  but  was 
unable  to<control  her.  #\i  * 

Officials  susptH't  that  she  had  unknowingly  swallowed  some  type  of  drug. 

'  Mr.  Howard.  Wo  have  some  stucknts  in  T^xinjijton.  Ky.,  that  we 
are  not  equipped  to  liandle— a  siiiall  percenta<ro  that  has  been 
mentioned  earlier  in  testimony.  Onr  senior  schoola  ran^e  from  1,700 
students  to  2,000  students.  In  my  opinion  we  can  remove  50  students 
from  eadi  of  these  .senior  high  schools  and  have  an  all  together  dif- 
ferent scnool.  >  •  '  * 
,In  the  junior  high,  it  is  afiout  the  same  way.  Between  40  and  45 
students  out  of  onr  junior  high  schools  which  range  anywhere  from 
approximately  700  to  1,000  students.  ' 
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There  has  io  b©  some  altornative  program  set  up  for  these  hard- 
•  cor©  troublemakets.  I  am  not  sayings  when  we  remove  them,  they 
Should  be  denied  a  right  to  an  education.  But  schools  are  not  equipped 
to  handle  this  type  of  person.  T  think  the  other  95  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  fine  citizens,  going  to  school  to  get  an  education,  that  thev 
,  nave  some  rights  too.  - 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  any  kind  o|f  an  alternative  school  set 
up  for  those  students,  who  for  various  reilsons,  ctin't  cope  with  the 
normal  school  situation  ? 

^  Mr.  Howard.  The  board  has  made  studies  on  the  types  of  alterna- 
tive prjograms  that  could  fit  these  students'  needs.  I  am  almost  posi- 
tive, this  next  school  year,  there  will  be  some  type  of  altemaRve' 
program.  , 

Senator  Bayh.  I  wilUbe  interested  to  see  whether  that  does  develop, 
and  the  results  from  it.  There  have  been  some  areas  where  alterna- 
tive edu^Ation  programs  have  made  a  significant  difference— not  only 
by  rorducing  the  vi(^lence  and  Vandalism  in  the  school  system,  but  by 
.providing  the  students  with  a  more  positive  kind  df  experience. 
Mr.  Bl^uvelt,  will  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  QF  PETEE  D.  BIAUVEIT.  PHINCE  GEOKGES  COUNTY' 
PTrBLIC"^SCHOOIS,  UPPEH  MAKLBOKO,  MD.^ 

1  .Mr.  Blattvelt.  I  too,  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
thrs  committee.  I  will  not  read  my  prepared  statement,*  but  ask  that 
It  be  included  m  the  record.  Just  let  me  say  that  Prince  Georges 
County  has  234  schools,  about  149,000  students  an^  approximately  ' 
14,000  employees.  rTnfortunately  we  are  concerned  not  only  with 
property  crimes  but  criminal  offenses  against  persons. 

Four  years  ago  when  I  became  the~chief  of  security  for  Prince 
Georges,  our  main  concern  was  in  the  area  of  property  loss,  vanda- 
lism, arson,  breaking  and  entering. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  did  some  things  that  attempted  to  curtail 
the  loss  of  property.  In  1970-71  our  tosses  were  $216,000.  This  year 
we  will  peak  out  somewhere  around  $600,000  in  the  loss  of  property 
due  to  vandalism,  theft  and  arson.  »  . 

Much  of  this  increase  is^attributable  to  arson  whichjias  been  un- 
canny this  year  in  our  county.  We  have  experienced  seven  major  fires 
that  hav^  exceeded  $50,000  or  more.  These  fires  are  not  necessarily 
at  nighttime.  We  had  a  fire  in  a  junior  high  school  last  spring  set  by 
a  student  who  was  being  sent  from  the  classroom.  ^ 

He  stopped  fey^a  closet  and  threw  a  match  into  a  supply  of  p(iper. 
This  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $87,000.  Last  year,  hfter  a  2-year  search, 
w^  implemented  a  program  to  install  an  intrusion  nlarm  system  in" 
all  of  our  schools.  We  are  now*  abotit  80  percent  complete.  That  sys- 
tem is  gorng  to  cost  $600,000  which  had  to  come  out  of  the  operating 
budget  of  the  3oard  Df  Education. 

We  have  tfeen  able^to^diQw  an  8-percent  reduction  In  the  number 
of  breaking  and  enterings.  If  you  read  the  newspaper^  last  weekend, 
thej  got  two  schools  that  have  not  had  the  system  installed.  The  one 
school  we  had  burned  this  weekend,  an  ^rson  in  an  elementary  school, 

^Seop.  32S:  v  ^ 

>See  p.  329.  ; 
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the  equipment  probably  savedf  us  from  major  loss  because  it  is  wired 
into  the  smoke  detectors  in  tWt  school. 

Even  though  the  school  was  closed  for  a  day,  because  of  smoke 
damage,  we  did  not  lose  that  buildinc;  That  is  a  tremendous  ^uUay 
of  money  for  a  board  of  education  to  nave  to  bear.  I  know  Mr.  Wil- 
son^s  system  is  now  looking  at  alarm,  equipmfent  a^nd  trying  to  wadr 
througn  the  vast  amotttit  ofequipment  on  the  market. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  frustrating  things,  the  lack  of  a  central 
place  for  information  of  this  sort.  I  was  convinced  other  school  sys- 
tems were  experiencing  the  same  problems.  Yet  we  could  riot  get 
together  to  d&cuss  these  things.  I  am  pleased^ that  ih  the  State. of 
Maryland,  where  the  State  pays  for  new  construction  rather  than 
being  financed  by  individual  counties,  we,  are  able  to  share  informa- 
tion regarding  not  only  alarms  but  other  types  of  protective  devices 
with  other  counties.  x  i: 

I  think  this  has  got  to  result  in  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer.  In  the  atea 
of  crimes  against  persons,  we  have  experienced  everything  that  you 
have  heard  during  these  hearings,  not  only  today,  but  certainly  back 

on  April  16.  .,        ,  i«      ^    i.  ii^ 

I  remember  sitting  at  the  hearing  on  April  16  and  listening  tp  other 
school  systems.  I  said  to  myself  thank  God,  I  have  never  had  any- 
body killed  in  a  public  school  ih  Prince  Georges.  That  was  shattered 
3  weeks  later.  A  l7-jear-old  youth  was  shot  in  the  parking  lot  and 

died  ^  *  * 

It  is  alleged  that  this  death  is  the  result  of  a  drug  transaction.  Fo^r 
arrests  have  been  made.  Three  were  juveniles,  one  was  adult.  The 
adult  is  out  on  bond  for  two  previous  armed  robberies  that  have  not 
yet  come  to  trial.  V  —        u  ^ 

One  of  the  questions  that  I  have  heard  not  only  you  express  but 
many  others  as  well,  is  the  why?  It  is  a  question  those  of  us  in  school 
security  ask  ourselves  every  day.  I  have  not  come  up  with  a  satis- 
factory answer  as  yet.  I  laiow  that  many  kida  that  my  staff  and  i 
have  talked  to,  as  a  result  of  their  involvement  in  acts  of  vandalism, 
have  stated  their  reason  for  breaking  windows  and  comn^itting  other 
acts  of  vandalism  was  "because  it  was  fun." 

"  I  can  understand  stealing.  I  can  protect  against  that.  I  dan  harden 
our  target.  I  can  make  it  more  difficult  for  people  to  get  into  that 
building.  But  when  it  comes  to  vandalism,  the  wanton  destruction 
of  property  belonging  to  someone  else,  I  have  great  difficulty  with 
that**  ' 

VANDAtilSlVt  COST  .  .  .  PLUS  PSYCHot-OGICAL  UAMAOP  ^ 

Right  after  J  came^oathe  job,  I  responded  to  a  breaking  ai^enter- 
ing  in  an  elementary  school.  .The  people  who  had  broken  ,  iiti^  this 
school  had  just  destroyed  property.  I  was  in  a  third  grade  clagroom 
'  which  had  been  working  on  several  months  for  Christmas  giftsvfor 
their  parents  and  they  were  torii  apart.  ,      ^      n     A  j 

Pictures  on  the  wall  were  cut  to  shreds.  The  American  flag  nad 
been  burned  and  was  laying  in  ashes  on  the  floor.  I  went  back  to  t|ie 
school  th^  next  day  and  I  had  a  little  third  grade  child,  female,  cortie 
up  to  mh  a^d  she  had  tears  in  her  eyes  and  said  why?  Why  did  this 
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happen  to  t)ur  school,  to  our  classroom?  I  did  not  have  an  answer 
then  and  I  still  don't  have  an  answer. 

We  caught  the  children,  three  of  them— all  three  bf  junior  high ' 
age.  They  did  it  for  a  lark.  Thtay  did  it  because  they  did  not  have 
anywhere  else  to  co  that  afternoon.    -  .  ' 

The  parents  offered  to  make  restitution  and  that  was  taken  care  of, 
but  you  cannot  put  a  dollar  amount  ojx  the  psychological  damage 
done  to  the  children  s  a  result  of  their  senseless  act 

It  is  not  all  bad  news.  I  am  very  proiid  of  the  organization  that  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  head.  I  have  42  investigator  counselors  on 
my  staff  now,  Thejr  are  assi^ed  to  secondary  schools  and  are  respons- 
ible for  investigating  crimmal  activities  on  school  property. 

We  have  conducted  oyer  4^00  investigations  since  September  of  last 
year.  It  has  had  some  positivei  effects.  It  has,  established  a  feeling  of 
trust,  safety  on  the  part  of  parents  and  kids;  that  there  is  somel)ody 
in  that  school  who  ii^  solely  concerned  with  crime.  ^  \ 

They  are  now  aware  that  if  it  is  reported  to  Uts,  an  investigation  / 
will  be  conducted.  Every  effort  will  be  made^to  identify  the  people  ( 
r^^onsible  and  to  brin^  those  people  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  respond  to  any  question- 
you  would  like  to  ask. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  PETER  D^LAUVELJT   _  ^ 

School  Secttrity — ^A  Professional  Approacu  fob  DeAlino  With 
,  Criue  in  Schools 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  Appear  before  this  subcommit- 
tee to  shai-e  with  you  some  of  th<»  concerns  I  have  regarding  the  stjfety  and  . 
welfare  of  students,  teachers  and  school  administrators,  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  school  piroperty.  >Vhile  the  picture  is  at  times  bleak,  there  are  someiencour-  ' 
agiqg  things  goin^  on  in  the  Prince  Geotges  County  public  schoTrtOhat  I  ftlso 
wish  to  share  with  you. 

In  any  discussion  of  criminal  incidents  that  occur  on  school  property^here 
are  two  fa(/tors  we  must  deal  with,  the  actual  incident  itself  and  the  wa^  of 
rumors  many  incidents  generate.  All  of  us  would  like  to  belieye  that  notjalng 
bad  can  happen  in  a  school,  crime  is  something  that  happens  in  "bad  areas" 
and  is  something  that  we  read  about  in  newspapers  or  view  on  the  6  p.dlh  news. 
At  tiniies  it  is  difficult  to  deaf  with  *the  realities  of  life  and  have  to  "come  to 
grips  with  the  cold'  hard  facts  thai  schools  jire'not  immune  to  criminal  acts. 
Schools  generall5_rfiflert-^e  pFevailing  values  of  the  community  it  serves.  This 
community  Includes  not  ^  only  the  physical  location  of  the  school  but  more 
importantly,  the  people  who  attend  the  school.  The  lifestyle's  and  social  values 
that  both  students  and  teachers  bring  to  a  school  will  determine,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  climate  of  the  ^hooL 

There  has  been,  a  steady  rise  in  t^  crime  ra^e  across  the  United  States, 
Prince  Georges  County*  is  no  exception^  The  schodls  have  also  felt  the  impact 
of  the  increase  in  criminal  activity,  both  in  the  ana  of  crimes  against  persons 
as  well  aa  crimes  against  property.  Reported  incidants  of  vandalism,  theft,  and^ 
nrsoii  have  risen  steadily  over  the  past  4  years.  In  the  1970-71  school  year,  our  . 
total  losses  from  these  thriee  categories  amounted  to  $216,815.  By.  the  close  of 
the  1073-74  school  year, that. amount  had  risen  to  $300,240.  The  current  school 
year  will  see  losses  in  excess  of  $500,000.  Much  of  the  increase,  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  is  directly  attributed  to  arson.  Between  July  1,  1974  and  mid- 
October  1074,  we  siiffer<»d  seven  major  fires.  Several  of  the^  fireS  were  estim||(ed  i 
at  losses  greater  thtkn  $50,060  each. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  this  intolerable  situation,  a  burglar  alarm  system  is  .  , 
cwrefttly  being  installed  in  all  234  schools  in  Prince  Georges  County.  Bvefa 
.  though  the  total  system  has  not  been  installed;  there  has  been  an  8  percent 
reduction  in  the  numbed  of  burglaries.  From  October  1074  through  May  31,  1975, 
detection  of  Uniaivful  intrusions  by  the  alarm  system  has  resulted  in  106 
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apprehensions.  None  of  this  would  have,  been  polslble  hah  it  not  been  for  the 
Board  of  Education  allocating  nearly  $600,000  for  this  project.  ^ 

In  tite  area  of  crimes  against  persons,  thei'e  has  also  been  an  increase  in  most 
cfttegdftes  of  offenses.  During  the  period  July  1,  1974  to  March  21,  1976,  there 
lias  been  a  34  percent  increase  in  assaults,  a  62  percent  increase  in  teacher 
assaults,  a  53  percent  increase  in  assaults  with  battery,  a  j02  percent  increase 
in  assaults  involving  a  weapon,  a  12  i)erceiit  increase  in  fights,  a  19  percent 
„  increase  in  trespassers,  and^  54- percent  increase  in  narcotic  violations.  While 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  part  of  *  this  increase  is  .attributable  to  improved  . 
reporting  pro(!^edures,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  total^  number  of  incidents. 

To  reverse  this  up\yard  trend.  Prince  Oeorges  County  Board  of  Education  has 
increased  its  staff  of  professional  Investigator/Counselors  from  seven  in  1972 
to  42  in  1974.  Th(j4r  primary  function  is^.to  investigate  all^cr'iminal  complaints 
occurring  On  school  property.  During  the  current  school  x^ar,  they  have  con- 
ducted 4.200  investigations  ranging  from  thefts  of  gyln  ^lotlie^  to  robberies 
*^d  homicides.  Their  involvement  in  the  scl^ool  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
the  following  categories;  robberies  down  5  percent,  extortion  down  18  percent, 
^rug  overdose  down  33  percent,  and  sex  offenses  down  24  percent. 

It  is  our  belief  that  school  .security  is  exeryone's  responsibility,  not  just  the 
school  principal  and  the  security^  personnel.  To  emphasize  this  point,  a  progrAna 
has  been  implemented  i^  a  numtier  of  secondary  school^  to  involve  students 
in  a  positive  approach  to  school  se^rity.  This  program,  called  the  Student 
Security  Advisory  Council,  has  been  instrumental  in  allowing  interested  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  identify  security  problems  and  then  to  inSplement  cor- 
rective action.  Through  workshops  and  smalb  group  discussions,  st^udents  begin 
to  under.qtand  their  respoiWibilities  within  the  school  community.  No  two  pro- 
grams are  exactly  alike,  therefore,  every  effort  is  nmde  to  ensure  that  the 
SSAC  deals  with  those  security  problems  identified  by  the  students  at  a 
particular  school. 

The  success  of  the  security  program  in  Prince  GeorgeS' County  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  commitment  bv  Carl  W.  Hassel,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  the  Board  of  Education.  Year  after  year,  funds  have  been  allocated  f6T 
the  .security  program  that  might  otherwi.se  have  been  used  in  the  instructional 
program.  Four  years  ago  the  annual  budget  in  Prince  Georges  County  for  secur- 
ity was  $474,289.  Demands  for  security  services  over  the  years  have  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  the  annual  budget  to  $723,249.  In  order  to  meet  the  requests 
from  school  administrators  for  .security  services,  an  additional.  15  lavestigator/ 
Counselors  would  be  necessary,  requiring  an#aimual  budget  of  $907,000,  The 
*  indications  are  that  the  Board  of  Educa^tion  will  be  unable  ta  provide  the  in- 
crease in  funds  necessary  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  this  program.  Conse- 
quently, we  will  beninable  to  meet  these  requests  for  additional  security  re- 
sources from  school  administrators,  parents,  teachers,  and  students. 

The  goal  of  the  Office  of  Security  Services  is  ta  provide  a  safe  and.  secure 
>  environment  where  the  educational  process  can  take  place.  We  desperately  rfeed 
vonr  help  and  the  help  of  Congress  to  aid  us  in  the  xealization  of  this  gpal. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the  passage  of  th/  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  th0 
Schools  Act  of  19t5,  and  add  my  snpport  to  the  recotomendation  of  the  National. 
As.so6iati(m  of  School  Security  Directors  request  for  immediate  appropriatif^n 
of  $100  million  to  aid  school  systems  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  the  saf0ty 
(if/the  students,  teachers,  and  admin istr^i tors. 


[From  the  Washington  Poftt,  June  16.  197&] 
Clinton  School  Hit  by  Vandals 
(By  Elizabeth  Becker) 


For  the  second  time  this  year,  vandals  broke  into  Prince  George's  County 
.•school  property,  this  time  causing  as  much  as  .$20>000  in  damage  to  fl^  Clinton 
elementary  school.  ■'  /  „,  , 

Sometime  between  Friday  midnight  and  Saturday  midnight,  the  Tanglewood 
Elementary  School.  8333  Woodyard  Rd.,  was  broken  into.  Windows  and  light 
bulbs  were  smashed,  typewriters  were  thrown  on  the  floor,  a^jid  the  rooms  were 
jgprayed  with  Are  extinguishers  and  paint,  according  to  county  police. 

"There  is  no  alarm  system  in  the  school  .  .  .  that's  why  it  \yent  undetected 
for  so  long,"  said  Peter  Blauvelt.  the  chief  0f  security  for  the  county  school 
jboard.       *  ,     .  / 
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••We'll  have  alarm  systems  in  all  the  schools  by«the  last  week  In  August,  but 
those  little  rascals  are  always  one  school  ahead  of  us,"  he  said. 
•   Last  March,  vandals  broke  into  the  county^s  school  bus  parking  lot  at  Gr^B^ 
belt,  ,  burning  four  bus^s  and  causing  about  $20,0()O  damage.  That  incitfSIN 
capped  a  serlel  of  smaller  incidents  that  led  the  county  school  system  to  tighten  . 
up  its  security,  Blauvelt  said.  6-  -  ' 

Between  that  incident  and  the  break-in  at  Tan^ewood  Eleiiieiiti^,  ••not  a 
thing"  was  don^  by  vandals,  Blauvelt  said.  ..    .  -s^b^^"*^^ 

Police  said  they  received  an  anonymous  tip  about  il  :15  p.i^/i  SotSlMfts^tttat 
i?r^?"L*l?£J^®'\.^^"^^'*  After  surveying  the  dam.i^^6«?Btimated  at 

$15,009  to  520,000,  poUce  said  they  notified  school  board  s^^UrititriglSteiQlR  Shortly 
after  ipTdnight,  a  clean-up  crew  had  arrived  to  begin  repalrthg  ittna^indows, 
according  to  a  school  spokesman.  <  ^  ^ 

Yesterday  morning,  anothei-  crew  lappeared  and  by  Ihte  afternoon  most  of  the 
damage  had  been  repaired,  according  to  Harry  Shooter,-of  the  school  security 
staff. 

Police  and  school  officials  said  the  damage  was  too. extensive  to  determine 
if  anything  had  been  stolen  from  the  school.  Today,  with  the  school'open  for 
classes,  a  security  crew  will  check  for  stolen  property,  officials  said. 

■  ^  .   ,..   ■    -  r  . 

tFrom.  the  Washington  Post,  May  16.  1075) 
Largo  Student  Shot  to  Death  at  School  ;  4  Youths  Sought 
(By  Courtland  Milloy^  ' 

A  17-year-old  Largo  Senior  High  School  student  was  shot  to  death  yesterday 
during- an  argument  with  four  other  youths  in  the  school  parking  lot,  Prince 
Georges  County  police  said. 

John  Jenkins,  of  5805  Nystrom  St..  Ndw  Carroll  ton/ was  pronounced  dea^f  at 
1:30  p.m.  at  Prince  Georges  fiospltal.  He  had  been  shot  once  In  the  chest  with 
a  handgun,  police  said. 

Witnesses  said  that  Jenkins,  a  isenlojr,  was  (.sitting  In  a  car  when  another 
vehicle  carry Ing^^four  suspects  pulled  up  beside  him,  according  to  police. 

Jenkins  got  putSPhls  car  and  began  arguing  with  the  youths  when  a  shot 
rang  out,  police  said.  Jenkins  fell  and  the  suspectsLcar  spe^  away,  police  said. 

Between  50  and  75  students  were  in  the  school  parking  lot  at  505  Largo  Rd., 
when  the  shooting  occurred  at  1 :15  p.m,  police  sal<^. 

Details  of  the  shooting  given  to  police  by  witnesses  were  so  varied  that  even 
a  ^positive  description  of  the  suspects*  ca/  was  not  Immediately  certain,  police 
fiiald.  -  -T 

"^he  shooting  occurred  during  the  last  school  period,  when  Jenkins  was  sche- 
duled to  be  In  a  physical  education  class,  a  student  at  the  school  said. 

*'We  had  the  class  together."  the  student  said,  •'but  Jennie  <a  nickname) 
decided  to  sit  this  one  out.  He  would  do  that  sometimes.  j>ust  go  Into  the  bleach* 
erfi  or  out  to  his  car  and  listen  to  the  radio."  the  student  said. 

Jenkins,  who  was  about  5  feet  8.  and  wore  shoulder-leng^  hair,  ••was  a  pretty 
good  student,"  r^alled  Mike  Mitchell,  a  substitute  physical  education  Instructor. 

''I  ha<l  him  In  a  couple  of  classes.  He  just  didn't  seem  Uk*e  the  kind  of  kid  to 
get  Into  trouble."  the  teacher^ald.  . 

According  to  teachers  and  students  Interviewed  yesterday,  the  Largo  school 
has  not  had  any  prcfvlous  shootings.  There  have  been  Incidents  of  fighting  at  the 
school,  but  nothing  of  a  serious  nature,  they  said.  ! 

Police  said  they  did  not  know  late  yesterday  whether  the  four  youths  being 
sought  in  the  shooting  were  Largo  students  or  outsiders. 

Senator  Bayh.  I- appreciate  all  of  you  being  here. 

Have  you  any  indication  that  burglaries  at  your  schools  are  part 
of  an  organized  crime  effort?  - 

Mr.  Blauvelt.  Not  that  I  have  been  able  £0  pinpoint.  There  is  somB 
indication  that  groups  of  kids  will  get  together  and  do  vaiidalism 
to  buildings.  By  far  the  element^  we  are  basically  dealing  with  in 
school  crime  is  kids;  Seldom  do,  we  deal  with  the  professional  thief. 
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\Vllen  we  ^et  hit  by  a  pro  it  is  very 'obvious.  They  will  back  up  a 
truck  and  load  up  all  of  the  TV  sets,  typewriters  and*  so  forth.  But 
.generally  that  is  not  our  experience.  - 

Senator^ A YH;  I  noticed  in- the  paper,  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
month,  that  there  was_ii  direct  relationship  between  several  armed 
robberies  and  the  use  of  drug:s.  Would  you  expand  on  this,  please? 

Mr.  Blauvelt.  Last  fall  we  experienced  a  period  of  eight  armed 
robberies.  Everyone  of  those  was%lnig  related..  By  this  I  mean  the 
people  who  were  robbed  and  who  did  the  robbing  were  involved  in 
drug  use.  Kidn  will  not  come  out  and  tell  you  immediately  thkt  they 
were  held  up  because  they  were  holding  drugs — it  takes  time  to  get 
to  the  truth,  which  inevitably  turns  out  that  the  victims  were  involved 
in  an  illegal  act  at  the  time  the  robbery  took  place. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  involved.  You  have  to  realize  that 
the  kids  are  the  end  user.  There  is  ilobody  lower  on  thci  scale  in  the 
ladder  of  narcotics  transactions  than  a  kid.  He  may  deal,  but  it  is  to 
each  other.  There  is  very  little  massive  distribution  at  the  school 
^level.  ^ 

The  kids  really  are  mimicking  in  many,  many  wa^s  what  they  have 
seen  and  read  about  in  the  newspapers,  what  they  have  seen  on  tele- 
vision and  they  fee}  this  is  an  easy  way  of  making  money.  Of  .course 
it  is.  Detecting  drug  usage  to  the  point  of  prosecution  is  frustrating. 

There  is  a  book,  that  can  be  purchased  in  almost  any  largia  shopping 
center^  entitled  "Legal  High."  This  book  gives  directions  for  the  use 
of  legal  substances  that  are  capable  of  bringing  on  a  '^high"  for  the 
user.  '    ,  , 

One  such  substance  called  broomtop  can  be  purchased  for  45  cents 
for  8  ounces.  Broomtop  is  smoked  in  the  same  fashion  as  marihuana, 
with  somewhat  the  same  effect  being  achieved. 

Investigators  have  to  be  extreinely  careful  that  they  don't  end 
up  arrestmg  someone  for  possession  of  artjUegal  drug;  only  to  find 
out  the  suspected  substance  is  legal  to  possess. 

The  kids  are  aware  of  that. 

Senator  Bayh.  How  about  alcohol? 

Mr.  BiJVTjvELT.  It  is  there.  .  ,  \ 

Senator  Ba yii.  Is  it  a  problem  ?  , 

ALCOHOL  ABU8K  PROBLEMS  INCREASE 

Mr.  Howard.  IPhere  has  been  a  big  increase  ,  in  alcohol  in  the  last 
2  years,  not  so  much  during  the  regular  schoolday  on  campus  itseif, 
but  other  activities  .such  as  athletic  events,  school  dances  and  so  forth, 
a  big  increase  in  the  use  of  alcohol  in  junior  and  senior  high  in  the 
last  2  years.  ^ 

Mr.  .WiLSox.rI,  also,  have  noticed  an  increase  in  alcohoL  One  of  the 
things  about  alcohoKis  that  it  is  accepted. more  by  the  p^-rents.  If  a 
kid  gets  involved  in^  marihuana,  they  frown  on  it  but  if  he  gets 
involved  in  alcohol,  they  saj  thank  God  it  is  not  marihuana  and  wel- 
come him  back  to  ihe  establishment.  . 

We  have  State  liquor  stores  in  Washington.  Because  of  the  afflu- 
ence pf-the  residents,  liquor  stores  in  Bellevue  regularly  rank  among 
the  highest  in  sales  in^the  entire  State.  Liquor  is  available  to  most 
kids  at  home.  It  is  easy  *f or  kids  to  obtain. 
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-  The  incideneiB  of  alcoholism  is  increasing  among  kids.  . 
Senator  Batii.  You  are  talking  about  more  than  just  casual  use  of  ^ 

alcohol,  I  assume  ? 
Mr.  BLAtrvELt.  Yes.  , 
-4  problem  related  to  the  question  of  drug  an.d  alcohol  abuse  in 

schools  is  the  ease  in  which  these  commodities  are  brought  on  to 

gchool  property.  '  ^  <^ 

'  In  senior  high  schools  many  students  drive  to  school.  The  auto- 
mobile has  become  the  focal  point  for  distribution  of  drugs,  alcohol, 
weapons  and  other  items  of  contraband. 

With  open  campus  policies,  modular  scheduling  and  early  work- 
release  programs  now  in  effect  in  most  school  systems,  the  controlling 
of  vehic\ilar  and  unauthorized  pedestrian  traffic  is  ex:tremely  difficulty 
to  control.  None  of  us  have  the  staff  to  place  in  parking  lots  or  to 
place  at  every  entrance  of  a  school  to  control  the  flow  of  people. 

We^  in  security,  must  be  extremely  careful  as  to  the  types  of  pro- 
cedures we  try  to  implement  so  as  not  to  become  qverly  restrictive  of  ^ 
students' rights  and  freedom.  .  - 

Senator  Bayh.  Yon  have  efforts  to  rob  or  vandalize  the  school  after 
school  hours.  X  assume  that  this  can  be  handled  fairly  effectively, 
although  expensive,  by  the  alarm  system.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Blauvelt.  Except  that  we  are  ex{)eriencing  a  shift  in  the  iimes 
in  which  school  property  is  being  stolen.  The  burglar  alarm  equip- 
ihent  has  made  the.  nighttime  more  rislcy.  Consequently,  the  period 
of  thefts 'has  moved  to  evenings  and  daytime.  Alarms  do  an  effective 
job^however,  they  are  not  the  sole  answer. 

We  still  have  property  loss.  Remember:  that  most  5f  our  Schools 
are  used  until  W  or  11  o'cloclc  at  night.  T  have  heard  the  superinteh- 
dent  say  that*  on  any  given  night  tKere  are  40,000  people  in  our 
schools  in  the  county^  hopefully  all  for  legitimate  purposes.  While 
portions  of  the  building  are  being  used;  for  l^gal  purposes,  the  rest"^ 
of  the  school  is  vulnerable  to  theft.  ^ 

Mr.  WixsoN*  When' ypii.  get  intruders  alarms  in  the  schools,  the 
burglars  sometimes  movB  out  into  the  residential  a^eas. 

Senator  Bayit.  You'  don't:  have  a  great  Hue  and  cry  iti  the  Seattle 
area  by.  parents  saying,  "don't  put  in  an  alarm  system*  because  that 
will  catise  the.criminals  te  rob  our  homes,"  do  you  ? 

Mr.  W^i-»o.>r.  No ;  but  that  does  ^occur  to  some  extent. 

Seiiat<?r  Jl.vYiK  T  can  understand  that  difficulty.  Rut  would  you  agree 
►  an  THarnv  System  is  one  partial  answer. 

Mry  Blaijvelt.  It  is  very  effective. 

Si^nator  Bayh.  You  would  have  to  say  ihat'your  three  school  sys- 
tems are  different  from  New'  York  or  Califo^ia.  What  sort  of  re- 
spond have  you  had,  umng  the  students  as  part  of  the  secbrity  force? 

Mr.  Howard.  Senator,  in  one  of  our  senior  high  schools  this  vear 
locker  thefts  became  a  very  serious  problem.  The  security  officers 
went  to  the  Mudent  counci  i  and  developed  a  hall  monitoring  pro-, 
gram  developed  by  the, students  themselves. 

A  couple  months  after  this  program^was  initiatedv  we  have  only 
had  one  locker  theft.  Before  this  program  was  initiated  it.  wa^  a 
constant  everyday  problem — clothing,  shoes,  books,  being  t^ken  from 
loeker^.  It  was  successful  in  this  one  senior  high  school  and  we  are 
worlSng  to  establish  it  in  the  othfer  four  senior  high  schools.  . 
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VOLUNTAItY  latodUAM  FOU  AND  BY  THE  STtTDENTS      -  ' 

Mri  BiIiiXTVELT.  We  have  the  Student  Security  Advisory  Council 
in  about  16  secondary  schools  right  now^  The  whole  concept  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  during  the  day^kids  are^Mp^  victims  of  „the,  crime. 
Nobody  was  pajdng  much  attention  to  tlieV  as  far  as  asking  them 
how  we  might  prevent  this  from  happening.  At  dne  school  we  invited 
^anybody  who  had  ever  been  the  victim  of  a  crime  to  attend  an  as- 
sembly and  3(K)  Idds  showed  up. 

They  talked,  about  what  their  problems  were.  At  jthat  time  they 
identified  theft  from  automobiles  as  being  the  biggest  problem. 

A  iprogram  was  set  up  by  the  students  and  ^ith  the  approval  of  the 
principal  whereby  students  patrolled  the  parking  lot, on  a  rotating 
basis.  This  approach  proved  so  successful  that  larcenies  from*  auto- 
mobiles were  reduced  from  approximately  30  incidents  a.  i^onth  to 
ze^o.        -  '  '  V 

The  success  of  this  program  rests  in  how  students  are  selected.  I  am 
a  real  stickler  on  this.  It  has  to  be  voluntary.  It  cannot  be  the  princi- 
pal appointing  his  favorite  kids  to  it,  or  a  tea,chei^  doing  it,  or  by 
popular  vote.  Wlien  this  occjurs,  the  students  are  viewed  as  an  exten- 
tion  of  the  administration  and  the  program  istnot  effective. 

The  basic  concept  behind  the  program  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  students  in  any  given  school  who  want  to  become  involved  in 
changing  their  school  for  the  better.  So  often  kids  are  excluded  from 
doing  this,  because  they  don't  fit  the  mold  schools  have  established.  In 
order  to  participate,  a  student  has  to  be  chosen- or  elected  to  fill  a  cer- 
tain position.  We  wanted  a'  program  where  anyone  who  wanted  to 
participate  waswelcome. 

The  only  i^estrictions  placed  on  members  are  the  restrictions  they,  as 
a  group,  impose.  Of  course,  this  approach  requires  a  principal  who  is' 
flexible  enough  to*allow  students  this  degree  of  involvement;  Without 
the  principal  and  the  majority  of  teachers  supporting  this  program, 
a  school  is  better  off  without  it. 

Senator  Bayk.  You  haven't  had  a  problem  where  a  number  of  kids 
look  on  those  who  are' in  the  security  council  as  part  of  the  school 
administration? 

Mr.  Blatjvelt.  Only  when  the  school  Wfent  ahead  and  appointed 
kids  to  it.  Then  the  kids  were  identified  as  being  an  extension  of  the 
administration.  When  you  .open  it  to  volunteers,  then  aiiyone  can 
join.  If  some  kid  gets  hassled  about  being  on  the  SSAC  he  can  turh 
to  the  guy  that  is  hassling  him  and  say,  if  you  want  to  join,  come  6n. 

For  that  reason  there  is  no  stignia'^^attached  in  belonging  to  the 
SSAC.  *      '    -  . 

;  A8SAUL*rs  ox  teachers 

Senator  Bath.  What  do  you  do  about  the  116  assaults — 11  of  these 
assaults  involving  weapons — on  teachers  in  Prince  Georges  County 
during  January  of  this, year?  There  you  get  into  a  different  kind  of 
problem.  You  are  talkirij?  about  physical  force  being  involved.  Can  a 
student  foi^ce  cope^witfi  that,  or  do  you  need  to  provide  more  protec- 
tion? — 

Also,  the  cafeteria  out  there  was  robbed  the  other  day,  wasn^t  it? 
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Mr.  BLAtTVELT.  The  robbciry  occurred  when  the  cafeteria  manage- 
ment was  counting  the  day's  receipts.  There  is  little  you  are  going  to 
do  to  stop  that  kind  of  crime.  We  are  not  going  to  be  any  more  sue- 
c^^y n  schools  than  the  police  are  eflfective  in  the  streets.  ' 

We  do  not  use  Irids,  we  involve  kids  in  our  system  as  eyes  and  ears. 
We  don  t  ask  them  to  be  pnior  policemen.  We  don't  want  them  to 
become  mvolved  in  a  confrontation  kind  of  role.  But  the'  fact  that 
they  can  witness  and  report,  that  is  the  greatest  value  to  us. 

^The  area  of  teacher  assaults  is  a  serious  one.  We  have  had  a  ililirked 
Increase  of  62  percent  in  teacher  assaults.  We  have  had  an  overall 
increase  of  assault  and  battery  involving  kids  of  53  percent.  We  feel, 
unfortunately,  that  there  are  times  when  the  teacher  may  contribute 
to  the  assault.  Occasionally  the  teacher  will*ack  a  kid  into  a  comer 
where  he  or  she  has  no  out  W  to  assault  that 'teach 

Very  often  the  student  feels  he  has  been  embat^rassed  and  belittled 
in  front  of  the  class  and  he  sees  no  way  of  gaining  any  self-respect 
again  unless  he  assaults  that  teacher.  ' 

We  recommend  to  every  teacher  who  is  assaulted  that  they  file 
charges.  I  feel  that  no  teacher  should  ever  be  assaulted.  But  you  have 
some  teachers  who  will  not  cooperate.  They  don't  want  to  press 
charges  and  the  kids  get  away  with  it. 

Mr,  Howard,  Assaults  in  our  school  system  6n  teachers  and  school 
officials  went  up  75  percent  last  year.  The  frustrating  thing  about  it, 
we  urge  teachers  to  prosecute  but  they  have  been  through  this  process 
many  times, 

NO  DEl^RENT  TOR  JUVENlMQ  CRIME 

They  obtain  a  citation  for  tUe  youngster.  He  is  sent  to  juvenile  court 
and  nothing  is  done.  We  could  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  oYi  this 
judicial  process,  and  its  contribuyn^^jjtors  to  the  problems  in  the 
schools.  There  is  no  deterrent  for  juyenile  cri^ne. 

T!^othing  is  done  to  juveniles.  Tfir^e  and  time  again  we  have  gone* 
to  juvenile  court  about  serious  crimes.  They  are  patted  ori  the  head, 
sent  back  to  the  school  and  to  the  community  and  told  don't  do  this 
any  more. 

We  must  establish  some  deterrent  for  juvenile  crime,  or  we  ate 
going  to  continue  to  have  hearings  like  we  are  haying  right  here 
today. 

Senator  Bayh.  You  have  be^ri  very  kind  to  let  us  have  your  think- 
ins:.  Unfortunately  you  are  literally,  on. occasion,  on  the  firing  line. 
Wo  appreciate  your  thp4ights. 

We  will  be  working  with  your  association  to  try  to  see  that  the 
Safe  Schools  Study -is  a  real  study  instead  of  a  superficial  effort  to 
calf^t  the  multitude. 

We  will  kee^  working  on  that  together.  I  appreciate  your  being 
here.  ^ 

y  We  will  adjourn  our  hearings  now,  pending  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  subject  to  call 
of  the  Chair,]  ^ 
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.Whittkn  TfKnMoNY  KuoM'HvDK  School,  Hath,  MaiWe 

^  BY      ♦  .  ^ 

JosKPii  W.  Gaixd,  Headmaster 

*  AND 

*  EdWakd  P,  Leocs  DniECTQU 

'  OPENING  STATEMENT 

We  aro  pratcfiil*  that  your  committee  has  the  courage  to  ezpoee  ' 
the  realities  of  tFie  violence  and  of  the  breakdown, of  vstlues  in  our 
schools^.  To  those  of  us  who  have  be«n  working  on  th^se  problems  for 
many  yeai*a»  it  is  time  that  Government  removes  its  head  from 'the 
,  sand  aod  takes  a  hard  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  Amerioan  educa-' 
tion,  .  • 

In  an  attempt  to  fimi  solutions,  there  are  a  number  of  possibilities: 
(1)  Government  can  pour  money  into  the  existii>g  system,  thus  pre- 
serving the  status  quov  In  tfie  face  of  the  emergency  uncovered  by 
your  couutiittee,  keeping  the  old  attitudes  could  lead  only  to  a  worsepf 
inp  of  the(  situation  and  on  to  eventual  catastrophe.  We  belieVe  it  is 
i(fiotk'  to^argue  for  subsidizing  more  of  the  same;  (2)  Given  wh^t 
the  public  couie  to  expect  froui  politicians  and  Government  offi- 
cials over  the  last  decMide,  it  is  conceivable  that  solutions  may  bfe  pro- 
posed that  ai:e  nothing  uiore  than  cosmetic  and  will  serve  only  as 
grist  for  a  publicity  mill;  and  (3)  hopefully,  there  are  those  who  are 
coiiuiiitted  to  doing  something  which  will  work.  This  would  mean 
the  imllingv  tw^ether  of  Ihese  people  so  that_  their  experience  could 
be  shared.  It  would  also  mean  considering' bold,  and  radical  ap- 
proaches. "  .  ^ 
TixE  Hyde  ExVE;;mENCE 

In  the  9  years  since  Joe  Gauld  founded  Hyde,  this  community  has 
been  testing  how  character  can  and  ought  to  he  taught.  We  made  a 
commitment  to  this  kind  of  education,  not  knowing  exactly  where  it 
would  lead  us^  but  firmly  believing  that  eventually  we  would  find  a 
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better  way.  We  have  opposed  a  system  which  pronounces  the  John 
Deans,  Jeb  Magniders,  and  Gordon  *8trachans  as  successes  simply 
becfuse  they  can  perform  certain  intellectual  tasks  without  bothering 
to  search  their  consciences.  If  this  system  survives,  we  will  continue 
to  prodtice  Watergates  and  we  will  deserve  them.  But  -perhaps  we 
will  instead  t^ch  our  children  to  discover  the  meaning  of  values.  I 
believe  that  giving  such  an  education  ought  to  be  what  Dr.  Bobert 
Goles  of  Harvard  calls  ihe  consuming  obsession  of  >every  educator. 
•  One  key  aspect  of  understanding  how  Hyde  worl^  involves  the  re- 
lationship between  Joe  Gauld  and  me.  Although  he  originally  came 
from  the  conservative  right  and  I  have  been  rooted  jn  the  left,  our 
commitments  to  kids  are  such  that  we  have  been  interested  only  in 
finding  what  helps  them.  After  6  years  of  working  together/  we 
realize  that  we  cannot  be  content  with  just  building  a. model  school 
in  Bath,  Maine.  Those  who  care  about  broad-based  change,  as  we  do,  i 
should  act. 

Pn0P08AI-8  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Specifically,  we  suggest  concentrating  on  the  following  concerto 
and  programs :  **  • 

I — A  COMMrrM^lNT  TO  CHAllACTEB  EDUCATION 

We  should  make  a  basic  philosophical  commitment  to  teach  char- 
acter in  our  s<*hools.  Call  it  moral  education,  ethical  behavior,  values,  ^ 
learning  or  whatever,  it  comes  down  to  dealing  with  and  understand-  ' 
ing^the  differences  between  right  and  wrong.  It  should  be  understood 
that  character  education  can  never  mean  indoctrination.  If  it^  is  done 
well,  those  taught  in  this  system  become  unique  individuals  who  are 
genuinely  prepared  for  life  in  a  free,  democratic  society.  They  al^ 
should  be  men*  and  women  who  have  confidence  in  their  consciences. 

n — ^FAMILY  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

belike  that  communities  should  be  encouraged  arid,  if  neces- 
^^sary,  i>rodded  to  develop  centers  for  family  counseling  and  pareiit 
education.  As  individuals,  we  are  highly  trained  intelTectualh^hd 
practically  in  terms  of  our  careers.  But  our  education  as  husbands, 
.  wives,  or  parents  is  woefully  inadequate.  Yet  these  are  the  funda- 
mental relationshios  in  our  fives^J^Te  now  know  that  the  growth  of 
the  child  is  directly  connected  to^the  growth  of  the  family  and  tb 
.  the  importance  of  values  in  the  home.  Without  making  family  coun- 
seling and  parent  education  a  top  priority,  we  believe  th^t  afty  at^ 
^mpjtf  ftt  splying  the,  prohJ^ms  of  school  viotei^cir!  woul^  be  futite^^ 
Moreover,,  we  are  cotivmcea  that  this  waVe  of  violent  anarchy  is  only 
symptomatic  of  deeper,  more  serious  frac^tures  in  our  homes  and 
schools.  —  ,     ^  r 
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^  III — TEACIISR  AND  ADMIKXiflM^TOR  TRAPONO 

There  should  be  e^tensiv^  programs  dj^i^ed  to  locKte  and  to  tram 
teachers  and  administrators  m  terms  of  their  best  comioitments.  Kids 
are  experts  at  identifying  phonies  and  hypjocrites.  Anyone  who  knows 
young  peopleu  imderstands  that  much  of  this  violence  is  aimed  at  what 
the  Kias  perceive  to  be  an  impersonal,  manipulating,  and  dishonest 
power  structure.  We  know  that  even  the  most  hardcore  juvenile  delin- 
quent will  respond  positively  to  an  honest  comjmitment  to  his  life  and 
to  his  growth.  However,  the  leadership  in  our  educational  institutioliB 
is  at  best  mediocre.  More  likely,  it  is  simply  inept. 

TV — TEACHER-STUDENT  CONFERENCES 

We  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  national  conferwce  ai^d^  also 
regional  workshopi^  which  would  bo  composed  of  students,  teachers, 
and  a  few  administrators.  As  I  am  sure  you  realize,  no  ultimate 
answer  can  be  valid  unless  it  includes  input  from  those  who  suffer 
the  mo^t  from  the  system^s  breakdown.  To  restructure  a  saying  of  the 
sixties:  If  you  are  part  of  the  problem,  you  must  become  a  part  of  the 
solution. 

V — THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNrTY^S  ROUS 

There  should  l)e  a  concerted  effort  by  government  to  involve  thooe 
in  the  private  sector  who  are  committed  to  helping  kids  prepare  for 
life.  The  relationship  of  the  business  community  to  schools  and  thiair 
problems  is  an  area  which  has  been  barely  touched.  I  am  sure  the  busi- 
ness community  understands  that  a  generation  which  accepts  violence 
and  vandalism  as  a  way  of  life  will  eventually  threaten  the  economic 
security  of  this  country. 

•  CONCLUSION 

We  do  .  have  other  ideas  and 'suggestions.  In  addition,  if  you  are 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  what  we  are  doing  at  Hyde,»  we 
woi^ld  be  happy  to  send  you  detailed  literature.  \ye  certainly  do  not 
have  all  the  answers.  But  we  do  have  vast  and  valuable  experience, 
a  new  and  workable  philosophy  of  education,  and  more  importantly, 
we  care.  Hopefully,  you  and  your  committee  will  get  us  together  with 
others  who  share  this  dedication. 

If,  for  once,  government  would  concentrate  on  discovering  and  uti- 
lizing the  best. and  most  honest  commitments  instead  of  relying  on  the 
empty  shells  of  good  m^dia  images  or  pumped-up  academic  reputa- 
"  tions,  then  perha^ps  real  progress  could  be  made. 
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PASA  TASK  FORCE  REPORT  , 

ON  , 
%  GANGS 

PREFACE 

<•   «  ■  • 

*  *  \ 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  task  foroe  has  been  to  Identify  t^e  school  system's  ■. 
retponstbtltttcs  with  the  understanding  that  the  school  system  Is  hot 'the  sole  Institu- 
tion that  has  the  responsibility  for  providing  for  the  safety  and  welfti^e  of  al^  children 
through  gang  control  and  prevention.  The  task  force  Is  developing  a  master  pl.an  for 
gang  (|ontrpl  and  prevention  In  the  Philadelphia  School  IH strict  which  will  Include 
•peclftc  recommendations,  definitely  aaslgned-responslbllltles  for  the  Implementatlpn 
of  each  reoommei^dation,  and  a  time  frame  for  the  Implementation  of  each  rtf^ommend^ 
atlon. 
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MASTER  AND  CLUSTER  PLANNING 


A.   There  li  ■  ^eed  for  a  clty-wlde  achool^dlatrlct  plan  and  plans  st  the  local  cluster^ 
of  schools  level  for  gang  control  and  prevention. 


gdaclflc  Recommendations  ^ 

a.  A  central  office  or  team  must  te  designated  to  assume  responsibility  for  a 
clty-wlde  plan  for  gang  conUol  and  prevention  and  the  support  and  coordina- 
tion of  cluster  ^Vans, 

b.  Schools  within  Identified  gang  areas  mqst  organize  Into  clusters  and  develop 
/  '     plans  to:  • 

1.  ^Ibsure  curriculum  continuity  .  • 

2«    Share  resources  and  Ideas  ^ 

5.    Develop  a  unlffed  approach  to  cluster  gang  control  'and  prevention, 
I  ^-i'--  Develop  supp9rt  strategies     the  between  levels, 

c.  Youth  resources  Should  be  or^rizefTat  the  schppl,  cluster  and  central  levels. 
These  teams  shofild  consist  ofaaSnlnlstrstors.  teachers,  counselors,,  students, 
parents,  securltV  and  N,T,A,  per sonnelj  police.  coAmuiflty  representstlves 

^  and  representatives  of  agencle?i  serving  the  larger  and  local  coinmunltlea 
'  Including' the  business  snd  religious  communities.  These  teams  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  on-going  planning  and  review  q^nd  will  meet  ss  often  as  circum- 
stances require*  but  no  less  than  once  a  month, 

d.  A  gang  tension  team  or  crisis  team  will  be  formed  from  the  Youtli  Resources 
tesm  at  each  level  for  Immediate  acUon  to  prevent  and  respond  to  crises, 

e.  An  alerting  system  should  be  developed  that  will  result  In  automatic  procedures 
to  prevent  an<J  respond  to  emergencies,  >hls  system  would  Include: 

^1,  Proper  use  of  the  public  address  system  , 

'  2,  Contact  and  use  of  police  -  * 

3.  Official  school  district  notification 

4.  Alerting  and  use  olr  internal  school  staff,  N.Ts A,  *8,  teachers,  security^ 
people,  etc. 

5.  Evabvntlon  procedures  . 

6.  Cluster  *  ' 
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I^e  -  Appropriate  pevlslon  of  admlolstratlve'lmttenni  will  be  necessary  for  the  above, 

r.    Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  dealing  with  Individuals  to  avoid  publicizing 
'  specific  gangs* 

f.    There  must  bo  autonomy  at  the  Principal  level  t!o  call  on  needed  resources.  ' 

B,   The  Philadelphia  School  District  plan^^for  mobilization  of  resources  to  decrease 
youth  hostilities  and  violence:  i  '■  ' 

8t)cclfic  Recommendations 

a*    Board  of  Education  Pflotltles 

1*    Adoption  of  master  plan 

7  2*    Selection  of  Board  Member  to  serve  as  liaison  « 

_  I 

b*    Superintendent  and  Executive  Deputy  -  administrative  authority 
c;    Director  of  Youth  Resources  Council  ^ 

1,  To  coprdlnale  and  channel  external  and  Internal  resources 

2,  To  administer  and  supervise  Youth  Resources  Coordinating  Team 

3,  Four  coordinators  (at  supervisory  level) 

(a)  To  serye  as  council  staff 

(b)  To  have  district  responsibilities 

4,  Secretarial  staff 

d.    District  Activities  and  Clusters 

1*    District  Superintendents 

2.  Principals 

3,  ■  Staff  and  community  resources 
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ESTIMATED  BUDGET 

Director  ^  $25,000 

Coordinators  —————— — 18,00a 

^  18,000 
18,00d 

Secretaries  —  8,000 

*  8,000_ 

Operating  Funds  :  ; —  ^0,000 

(material,  office  supplies 
bardwar^,  software,  conferences, 
transportation,  etc.) 

Fringe  Benefits  — —   ^ 

$133,000 


The~f oil  owing  chart  represents  the  organizational  scheme  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  master  plan. 
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nOHTll.K  YOltTM  ACTIVITIKS 
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ADMINISTRATION  ' 

Interlocking  Agency  Belatlonships  " 

....             .    '     •  l> 

Many  agencies  toucji  upon  the  schools  and  students,  especially  In  gang  or  gang- 

^      related  activities.  There  Ig  a  need  to  unify  the  services  of  these  agencies,  fit  their 
services  Into  a  comprehensive  plan  and  develop  continuity  of  serviced  and  planning, 
throughout  clusters  of  schools,                                                        -  ' 

1,  Probation 

Schools  must  have  sQme  Idea  of  the  potential  problem  students  and  the  actual 
-  problem  students  they  serve,                                             ,  ; 

Specific  Hecommendationd                                              ^  ' 

t,  1  Counselors  and  prlncl|ials  should  review  CiO  court  referral  records  for 
■  '*  ;       '    offenses  and  types  of  probation, 

b.    Additional  records  ^re  necessary  and  should  be  developed  by  a  team  of 
.counselors,  principals  and  parents. 

■  ^  /     r        c.    Periodic  cluster!  meetings  should  be. held  with  probation  off Icerjs,  counselors, 
school  administrators  and  home  and  school  visitors  to  develop  comprehensive 
'       school -probation  plans. 

2,    QanK-Belated  Agencies 

Kach  school  should. have  Information  concerning  agencies  and  resource  people, 
clty-wide  and  In  a  particular  cluster,  and  .the  services  such  agencies  and  people  c^ 
provide.   These  services  miist  be  evaluated  as  i6  their  effectiveness  for  specific 
>  ^problems. 

Specific  Ttecommendations           '     .                   ,  * 

a,    A  city > wide  annotated  list  of  agencies  and  resource  people  will  be  developed  '  * 
at  the  central  office  level. 

b.    Each  cluster  will  designate  a  coordinator  to  develop  an  annotatlve  list  of 
agencies  and  resource  people  within  that  cluster. 

c.    Evaluative  criteria  will  be  developed  by  the  clusfer  for  gang- related  agencies 
In  the  cluster,                                                        — — — — 

■  '  '3  5-3  •  ; 

- 
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<jU    The  cluster  must  furthiy:  look  at  other  agencies  (drug-HiWise^-pl^uined  parent- 
hood, venereal  disease,  etc. )  that  deal  with*  probl^msr'of^outh  albng  the  some 
lines.  ■  ; ' 

*     •  .  ' 

e«    Group  conferences  with  the  school,  parents,  child  and  representatives  from 
the  agencies  must  be  held.  •    .  ^, 

^a.    Courts  < 

.   Improved  communications  with  the  courts  are  necessary.  w^Jhla  will  facilitate  * 
referrals  and  mutual  ^pport  techniques,  .  ^ 

*   ,      -       ■  •    '  •  ■\: 

.  sbeclflc'^Recommendations  ^  ^' 

a.  There  must  be  workshops  with  court  representatives,  judges  and  other  court 
staff  and  counselors,  administrators  and  other  school  persons. 

b.  These  workshops- should  be  organized  by  the  Division  oM^pU  I'ersonnet  and 
Counseling*  - 

0.    Assistance  Id  administrators  for  court  procedure^  and;fbllow-up  should  be 
Increased* 


Principals  must  be  able  to  use  police  and  securtty  officers  more  effectively  with 
-oonsUleratloA  for  the  needs  of  the  school.  Individual  civil  rights  and  community  concerns. 

Specific  Recommendations  *^  . 

a.  There  should  be  cluster  training  sessions  Including  the  police,  security  officers, 
administrators,  deans,  counselors,  home  and  school  coordinators  and  others. 

b.  There  should  be  more  involvement'of  school  personnel  In  pollce-^rommunlty » 
, workshops.  '       '  , 

e.    Security  officers  should  not  ^e  Removed  from  a  school  without  consultation 
with  the  principal.  .  ' 

*^     *  • . 

d.  The  services  of  security  officers  should  be  determined  by  the  principal.  The 
principal  should  be  the  prlmar^agent  of  accountability  and  any  action  externally 
Initiated  by  security  officers  sho'uld  be  done  in  consultatlon'wlth  the  principal. 

e.  The  School  District  should  undertake  a  comprehensive  training  program  for  non- 
teaching  assistants  and  security  officers.  The. basic  elements  of  this  program 
should  be  planned  by  ^  team  which  Includes  principals.        .  ' 
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TEACHER  AND  STAFF  ASSIG^TMENTS 


There  mus|^be  gres^ter  flexibility  ialeacher  placement,  training  and  staff  assign- 
ments* •  .     /  TT  • 

Specific  Recommendations  •   '       *•  \j 

■  ..  ...  .J 

1,    Teacher  training  institutions  must  Include  in  their  preparntlon  the  unique  pro- 
bfeitt^f  urban  gang  iKe, 

2»    In- service: training  must  include  problems  of  urban  gang  life. 

3,    Principals. in  schools  with  gang  problenns  should  have  greater  flexibility  In  the 

r  selection  of  counselors  and  other  key  personnel, 

♦  ..  ,  '  "  ' 

,  4,'  Examination  processes  for  prospective  teachers  §liould  consider  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  trouble-prone  youngsters, 

5,  '  City- wide  workshops*  should  be  held  each  year  to  Improve  the  skills  of  the  key 

•personnel  responsible  for  J^he  gang  control  and  prevention  program, 

6, '    Special  clusfer  teams  should  be  organised  to  move  Into  a  school,  especially  V. 

where  there  Is  a  new  administrator,  to  help  establish  response  aiid  preventive 
I>rocedures, ,  ' 

7,  There  mil st  be  greater  Oexlbllltyln  the  transfer  of  gang  students  with  respect 
to  the  proper  choice  of  schools, 

8,  The  Central  Youth  Services  team  should  analyze,  plan  and  implement  the  use 
of  existing  youth  workers  9Uch  as  the  gj^g  llal.son  specialist,  youth  workers, 
drug  addiction  workers,  recreation  leaders,  and  others  and  report  their 
effectiveness  lo  the  Superintendent  and  the  appropriate  agency, 

9,  Wherever  a  school  and  recreation  center  co^exlst^  every  opportunity  should 
be  explored  for  recreatlqnal  staff.  In  combination  with  community  volunteers, 
to  utilize  the  school  plant  as  well  as  the  recreational  Center: 

a*  Gym 

b.    Auditorium  . 

Meeting  rooms 
d»  Schoolyard 
.  e.  Kitchen^- 
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10.  Where  a  school  Is  not  close  to  a  recreational  center,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to.ldentlfy  city  and  private  agencies  which  could  relate  to  the  school  In  » 
the  same  maimer,  > 

11.  A  review  of  the  extension  programs  and  Its  relationship  to  the  gang  problem  ^ 
4    must  be  made.    More  effort  shoifld  be  made  to  open  schools  to  community  at 

night. 

la.    Special  examinations  should  be  schejjiuled  when  schools  have  Identified  special 
personnel  nerdsi.   Effort  should  l?e  made  tolitilld  into  the  examination  process 
.for  tM§}se  school  district  positions  —  consideration  of  the  sensitivity  and  skills 
"""^6!  the  candidate  to  lhe  requirements  of  such  special  positions. 

13.    Work  coordinators  and  other  joh-orlente<il  personnel  should  be  made  aware  Of 
how  their  activities  can  supRort  actions  for  gang  control  and  prevention.  - 
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CURRICULUM 


There  must  be  curriculum  changes,  reorganization  and  program  expansion  to  enable 
the  schools  to. provide  early  intervention  aUd  continuous  gang  control  and  prevention. 

Specific  Recommpjifjatlons 

1,  Every  person  working  with  children  must  have  knowledge  of  ^he  Idea  of  self- 
concept,  I  . 

2,  ,  The  system  must  Identify  the  dysfunctional  curricula  that  produce  decreased 

Interest,  achievement  and  attendance  by  students  a^very  level,  and  as  early 
^     .     as  possible,   ■  ^       •«  •  , 

3,  Every  teacher,  principal  and  counselor  should  understand  the  gang  as  a  group 
and ^ow  a  group,  especially  a  gang, ^^m^ets  ^uman  needs,  • 

*l,  .  Every  teacher,  principal  and  counselor  should  know  or  should  be  helped  td'  • 
know  and  identlfy'thosc  classrpom  or  s<?hoo|  practices  that  contribute  to 
youngsters  sQeklng  fulfillment  In  group  activity, 

5,    Every  teacher  whould  have  training  In  and^ every  child  shall  have  experiences 
.  lo  the  following  currlcular  area&:, 

\  •      .     '    '  _  ''<■■'■,■■ 

a.  Self*  awareness 

b,  A^alues  clariflcatl(^n 
N          '  c,    droup  behavior  -  especially  the  gang 

tl,    Thei  causes  of  violenca 

•   •      "      '  ■  \ 

or  ^ 


^Pblitlcal  behavior 

Jvjirocess 


f.     Teaching  -  Icarnlnl^: 


The  St-hool  District  rhu.^t  examine  Its  Instructional  planning  process  with  the  ' 
following  c6ncerns  in  view:  , 

a.  Are  the  goals  of  the  system  clearly  defined  and  communicated  to  principals 
and  teache<rs?  ^  ,      '  , 

■      ,  ■  .  i 

b,  Ihstructlonaj  programs  emanate  from  or  are  touched  upon  by  the  following 
offices: 

(1)   Alt*ernatlvc  Progrrrms 
.  '       *■  .  ' 

'    *  .(2)   Career  Education 
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•    (3)  VocaWorud  Education 

"(4)  Curriculum  and  InstrucUon 

(5)  Federal  Programs 

(Q)  Pupl!  Personnel  and  Couniellng  '         ^     '         j  " 

(7)  Field  Operations 

(8)  Special  Education  .  ^ 
<9)  Early  Childhood  .  .      ^  I 

Htv«  these  offices  developed  cooperatWely  a  coniprehcnsive  and  coprdinatcd  ' 
Instructional  plan  that  has  been  cle^irly  defined  and  communicated  to  the  in- 
structional leader*  of  the  schools?  , 

Has  the  impact  of  the  variables  that  affect  a  school  as^a  reiult  of  t*hese  diverse 
programs  been  evaluated  and  In  the  evaluation  mechanism,  are  there  feedback 
(iportunities  from  principals  and  teachers,  counselors,  etc.  ? 

\  * 

c.  Do  lMitrictS«pOTlnteB<Wf*»  have  clearly  defined  InstaructtoBal'plan^  « 

•leir  dlitricU  related  to  system-wide  planT 

d.  Do  Principals  have  clearly  defined  instmctioRtl  ifl^ans  for  tbdr  sctwol 
reUtcd  to  district  and  city-wide  plans,? 


A  Human  Resources-Team  will  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
.  t<;ichers,  administration,  epunselots,  parents  and  home  and  school  visitors 
and,  when  necessary,  students  and  outside  resources.  Each  t^am  will  be 
given  training  prior  to  be<?omIng  operative  to  insure  clarity  of  purpose  of  the 
team  and  the  means  of  operation. 

'  wo 

TTie  primary  purpose  of  the  team  wlltbe  coritl/Ihous  evaluation  of  the  total 
mental  health  climate  of  "the  school  and  its  impact  on'the  development  of  the 
children.      /    '     «      <  * 
This  would  include:*  .  '      '^^  ' 


t«    Grouping  .  [  - 

Grading  • ,     .  "  . 

?  '   ■  •  ' 

t.   Testing        ^  -  .  .  ' 

d.  '  Stu<lcnt- teacher  Interaction         '  ^  . 

e.  Faculty-administration  relations' 

£,    Programs  for  the  identification  of -student  needs 

Organization  and  gchedullpg  appropriate  for  student  needs 
•h*  ^TPbtaJ  curriculum  assessment 
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(S)  Vocatlonal  Educatlon         »  *. 

(4)  Curriculum  and  Instruction  «  * 

»  (6)  Federal  Profframa  % 

(8)  Pupil  PoVsonnel  and  Counaollng  \^ 

.  (7)  Field  Operations 

(8)  Special  Education 

(9)  Early  CWldhood  I  ' 

Hav«  these  offices  developed  cooptjratiTely  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
Inetructlonal  plan  that  has  been  dourly  defined  and  communicated  to  the  in- 
struct ional  leadere  of  the  schools? 

Hat  the  Impact  of  the  variables  that  affect  a  school  as  •  result  of  these  diverse 
programs  been  evaluated  and  In  the  evaluation  mechanism,  are  there  feedback 
gpportunltles  from  principals  and  teachers,  counselors,  etc.  ? 

c.  Do  DfatHct  Superintendents  have  clearly  defined  Inttpicfloaal  plans  for 
gwlr  distrlcU  related  to  system-wide  plan?  ^ 

d.  *Do  PHncipals  have  cl^rly  defined  instruct iOBal  ifi^ana  for  tteir  school 

relate* to  district  and  city-wide  plane? 

A  Human  Resources  Team  will  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
teachers,  administration,  counselors,  parents  and  homo  and  school  visitors 
andn  when  necessary,  stu(jlents  and  outside  resources.  Each  team  will  be 
given  training  pvior  to  becoming  operative  to  insure  clarity  6f  purpose  of  the 
team  and  the  means  of  operation. 

-The  primary  purpose  of  the  team  wilUbe  continuous  evaluaticm  of  the  total 
mental  health  climate  of  the  school  and  its  impact  on  the  development  of  the 
children.  , 
This  would  include:  « 

a.    Grouping  •  •  ^ 

h.    Grading^  ^ 

Testing  \  •  " 

d,  Studont-toacher  interaction 

e.  Faculty-administration  reflations 

U    Programs  for  the  identification  of  student  needs 

g»    Organization  aivd  scfieduling  appropriate <for  student  needs  ^ 

h.    Total  curriculum  assessment  * 
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I,    Community- school  Interaction 

]•    Any  problems  or  programs  related  to  Instruetlon 

A  ecntral  Human ^fU-oourcci)  Team  will  perform  the  ?jamo  functions  on  a  clty- 
uldo  basia  and  provide  tjupportlvo  £3orvleo*»for  the  scho<^l  team  a,* 

8,  O'here  should  be  more  of  the  checkpoint  typo  of  claaaos  designed  to  Improve 
self-lmag^Aa  well  a«  ba^lo  ^iklllo  development, 

9,  After  school  recreational  program  o  nhould  Include  arts,  crafts,  musle,  and 
community  activities}  au  well" as  aportsv 

10,    Alternative  programs  or  schootV especially  planned  for  gang  members  or 
gong-prohc  atudentB^  vvlth  properly  trained  personnel  should  be  Instituted. 

n.    There  ehouW  be  a  tevtew  of  transfer  policy  baoed  on  gang-relatcti  problems  «• 
and  Increased  resources  forrei^pondlwg  to  students*  needs. 

12,  Students  who  have  fallen  behind  because  of  poor  attendance,  fear  of  crossing 
turfs,  etc,  should  be  alU^wed  to  return  or  go  to  the  school  of  their  choice. 

il 

13,  *  There  muHt  ho  greater  flexibility  In  roster  cjiangcs. 

$ 

14,  'Thoiie  munt  be  /i  reianenfJt'nent  of  grading  practices,  capcclaHy  the  practice 
of  cut#ulatlva  grading,  ^ 

'  ^.  < 

15,. '  '^Vatlbulo  '^laaoes  should  he  Instituted  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
level  to  accommodate  students  who  enter  7th  grade  because  of  chronological 
age  rather  than  on  the  hauls  of  rieademlc  skills, 

,16,    Intra- mural  sports.  Including  aU  students,  should  bo  emphasized, 

17,    Junior  high  school  Industrial  arts  and  home  economics  programs  must  bo 
reevaluated  to  ascertain  .skills  appropriate  for  senior  and  post  high  school, 

'  18.    Career  education  must  ba»lnstltutcd  at  all  levels. 
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COCNSKI.ING 

•  Th«r<f  must  bo  ehangfrf     the  coi^.stmn^j  servlcot;,  iintTrelated  agcnrleo,  cniijlt* 
tiM  schools  to  provide  for  Identified  needii  :ind  e.irly  tntervc?Trtjtnn  for  continuous  g;ing 
control  and  prevention. 

Specific  Recommendations 

~  .  S 

1.  Admlnlitiattjr!i  n;u:.t  .*?T.-^tiiiot  oo  m'^cUng  prloriti^^  h'x^rd  on  'lohof^  needs  for 

worklnjTwIth  disruptive  youngsters  rather  than  organizational  conveklehce, 

2.  Specialized  ^:ang-probVom  tr;ilning  should  be  provided  to  every  counselor. 
3*     Counselors  should  be  Involved  in  the  total  picture  of  the  child's  life. 

4.  Counselors  muat  not  restrict  themselves  to  referrnlsi  but  they  must  be  a 

v  co^cll  of  advoc.iey  at  thV  school  level  for  youth  and  Identify  the  strengths  and 
weaknea«ie«i  of  »3ehool  and  agency  programs  dealing  with  youth.* 

5.  There  must  be  emph.tsls  on  a  new  role  for  counselprs  rather  than  Just  Improv- 
ing the  old  role.  * 

0.    There  must  be  ary^expiinulon  of  the  counseling  services. 

7.  «  Relationships  between  the  st-hools,  the  court fj  and  the  probation  department  ^ 
must  be  coordlnntejij  more  effectively,  -  Speclflcallyj 

a.  The  nchtjols  consider  the  new  Juvenile  Court  Act  to  be  too  re'strlctlve. 

b.  There  are  Inadefjuate  facilities  for  "deprived,  delinquent,  arid  dependent 


X.    The  probation  department  l«^reluctant  'o  deal  with  truants  or^dlsruptlvo 
school  children.   ■  "  "  * 

d.  The  foster  home  placement  program  must  be  Impro'ved. 

e.  The  court's  attitude  toward  truants  and  dl.-iruptlv^e  students  Is  loo  often  one 
of  remanding  the  problem  to  the  schools.  * 

~~  ■  \ 

8.  There  Is  a  need  for  more  residential  schools,  like  Shallcross  with  a  highly 
trained  re<?lrlentlal  staff.  \  1  ' 

9.  Halfway  Houses  for  troiJ;?Lc'd  youth  are  jlecessary.  ' 

10,    There  Is  a  need  for  more  0syt  hl:iti1c  iUid  other  supportive  services. 
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11,  More  vocational  akUl  centors^with  foHow^up  employment  programs  must  be 
instituted, 

12,  There  must  bo  greater  cooperation  between  the  School  District  and  unions 
in  any  vocational  program  and  employment, 

13,  There  must  be  sustained  efforts  to  reach  alienated  students  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  18^      .  ^ 

t    *  '  '     •     .  '  ■  "      '  ' 

14,  UnionT  apprenticeship  programs  should  b^'open  for  students  at  a  younger  age. 


A 
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'  APPENDIX  I 

Pe-fuslng  Philadelphia's  GangaVpart  I 

THE  CAN®  PROBLEM  IN  PHILADELPHIA  . 

-     .  .      :  ,  - 

it  Is  time  to  take  another  look  at  U!)ila1fH?lphl9'8  gang  problem  to  see  what  can  be 
dqyie  to  stop  the  war  in  the  streets.  A  new  report  of  the  Fconomy  League,  soon  to  be 
released,  *  seeks  to  (I)  provide  the  community  with  a  description  of  agencies  engaged 
in  gang  control;  (2)  report  on  experience  In  other  cities,  and  (3)  develop  conclusions 
and  recomn\endatlons  pn  how  Philadelphia's  gang  control  efforts  could  bo  Improved, 

Gang  Activity       ^  ' 

In  1973,  the  Police  Department  Identified  8^  gilhgs,  a  reduction  of  17  from  the 
l«vet  of  the  prior  two  years,  plus  some  100  to  150  "corner  groups."  It  Is  Impossible 
to  count  gang  membership  precisely.  Some  youths  participate  In  the  activities  of  the 
"corner"  niost  of  the  time;  others  "rally" ^wlth  their  corner  only  when  they  feel  their 
neighborhood  Is  threatened!.  The  Police  Department  estimated  toti^  gang  member^  > 
ship  In  the  range  of  5,000  to  8,pOO.  Others  estimate  that  total  membership  In  gangs 
and  corner  ^oi:p«  l^  as  high  as  15,000.  ♦  '  , 

The  Police  D^artm^nt  rcportn  gang- related  homicides  known  to  the  police.  The 
toll  Increased  from  four  such  deaths  in  1963  to  41  to  1973.   According  to  the  rficOrds 
of  the  City  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  s|^ootlngs  and  stabbings  resulting  In  severe 
Injuries  Increased  from  23  to  25t  in  the  same  peMod;  however,  these  are  admittedly 
not  comprehensive  data.   (The  figures  otf  homlcldd  and  shootings  are  considered  to  bo 
highly  reliable;  data  on  stabblngs,  some\^hat  less  so;  data  on  rumbles,  rap^s,  and 
fights  among  Individuals  are  admittedly  Incomplete, )  > 

City's -Role  In  Area  Youth  Work         ^  ^1 

In  the     S» ,  area  youth  work  dates  back  to  the  I930's,  when  persons  working  with 
youth  became  concerned  about  the^groups  which  vvere  not  attracted^fo  the  programs 
offered  In  centers  and  se4tt^<?iit» houses.    At^cordin^Iy,  youth  workers  began  to  go 
out  Into  the  streets  where  the  delinquency-prone  groups  "hung  out."  . 


♦The  Gang  Problem  In  PhllgHelphla-.  Proposal;^  for  Tmprovlng  the  Programs  of 
Gang  Control  Agonries.   A  grant  from  the  WlHlam  Penn  Foandatt|bn  helped  finance  the 
8tudy»  but  the  analysis  and  recommendations  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 
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This  approach  was  begun  In  Phllctifelphla  In  1945  by  the  Crime  Prevention  Associa- 
tion. Some  settlement  houses  also  develop$»d  area  youth  work  programs.   Until  1961, 
the  programs  were  financed  from  private  funds.  With  financial  support  from  the  City, 
the  Crime  Prevention  Association  provided  the  bulk  of  urea  youth  work  In  Philadelphia 
until  November  1907,  when  Its  program  was  transferred  to  the  City  Department  of 
Public  Welfare^,  •  - 

The  number  of  CItjr  \yorkors  assl{?ned  directly  to  gangs  and  corner  groi^is  grew  * 
from  30  in  1968  to  about  W  In  early  1973:  the  Increased  staffing  was  made  posslWjp 
largely      state  and  federal  funds.   In  the  second  half  of  1973,  the  City  ended  Its  pro- 
gram of  assigning  youth  workers  directly  to  Individual  gangs  aiKl  gifoups,  and  replaced 
It  with  the  programs  of  the  Individual  YOuth  Services  and  Community  Services  Units 
mentioned  below. 

Agencies  Invqlycd  In  Gang  Control 

,In  1974,  the  following  City  agencies  had  programs  dealing  with  gang  problems: 

Office  of  Managing  Dlre^tor—twb  special  nsslstahts  fo^^ng  control.* 

Department  of  Public  Welfare— Youth  Conservation  Ser\1ces.   The  programs  of 
this  agency  are  Intended  for  all  youth.    However,  In  practice,  two  units  place  emphasis 
on  work  with  gang  members;  IndUlduax  Youth  Services  has  a  staff  of  |130  providing 
Individual  counseling  In  health,  education,  and  employment  to  3,000  to  4,000  youths, 
many  of  them  gang  members;  the  Community  Services  I'rtlt  assigns  about  40  youth 
workers  to  areas  wherb  gangs  are  a  problem.  ' 

/ 

PoHce  Department— Juv^enlle  Aid  Division,  Gang  Control  Unit.   Formed  In  1954, 
the  unit  monitors  gang  trouble  spots  throughout  the  ctty;  patrols  tension  areas;  Investl* 
gates  gang  crime.'  Under  an  experimental  program >  some  members  of  the  unit  are 
assigned  to  specific  gangs  In  Southwest  and  In  North  Philadelphia.  ^ 

Private  agertcles  Included: 

Safe  streets.  Inc.   Founded  In  1969;  has  two  <;enters,  one  In  West  Philadelphia  and 
one  Iff'North  Philadelphia,  and  a  staff  of  20  providing  programs  geared  primarily  to 
aboMt  15  gangs  In  the. primary  service  area. 

Neighborhood  Yoiith  Resource;?  Center.   Operated  by  Crime  Prevention  Associa- 
tion In  a  Korth  Philadelphia  target  area  s^Ince  1971;  two  youth  workers  on  the  City  pay- 
roll are  on  the  staff  of  the  center  and  work  with  gangf?  In  th^  area. 

House  Of  Umola.  Established  In  West  Philadelphia  In  1968;  staff  of  10  provides 
services  to  about  100  youths  ^  well  as  to  gangs  In  the  neighborhood;  also  organized 
peace  treaties  cltywlde. 


miadelphia  Cor.unmoe  for  ServfcpH  to  Youth>  JSstabllshed  in  1972;  ha^a  sUdt 
\   of  20^  Operates  a  hotline  cltywide  ajid  has  gang  control  and  educational  proferams  la 
North  Philadelphia. 


PART  n  will  present  proposals  for  Improving  the  programs  of  gang-control 
agencies. 
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-  .  APPENDIX  2 

De»fualng  Philadelphia's  GnnRg—Part  IT 

SDC  PBOPOSALftFOR  mPBQVING  PRCX}ftAMS  OF  GANG-CONTROL  AGENHES 


Three  City  Wncles— the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare  <Youth  Con- 
servation Servlc^y7\Po!lee  Department  (Juvenile  Aid  Division,  Gang  Control  Unit), 
Off  loo  of  the  Managln^l  rector— and  four  nongovernmental  organizations  all  run  pro- 
grams aimed  at  gang  control. 

Nongovernmental  organizations  In  the  gang  field  fall  Into  two  categories:  those  ' 
.  with  youth-devolopment  programs,  serving  youth  In  general  but  also  Intended  to  prevent 
or  reduce  delinquency  among  gang  memljerst  and  those  with  programs  aimed  directly^ 
at  stemming  gang  violence.   Many  agencies  In  the  first  category  believe  that  they  can: 
and  do  play  a  part  In  preventing  delinquency.  But  most  gang  members  do  hot  participate 
In  programs  of  the  regular  youth- serving  agencies*  Tbe  new  Economy  League  report* 
therefore  focuses  on  organizations  with  programs  aimed  directly  at  stemming  gang 
vl0lei|ce:  Safe  Streets,  Inc.,  NelRhborh(jod  Youth  Resources  Center^  House  of  Umoja,^ 
and  Philadelphia  Commlttde  for  Services  to  Youth. 

In  total,  the  three  City  agencies  and  four  nonpublic  organizations  have  a  staff  of 
400  and  budgets  of  about  $5. 2  million.  A  gulistantal  part  of  the  funding  comes  from 
grants  of  federal  funds.      "    '      ^  ' 

9 

Evaluation  of  Effectiveness  la  Lacking 

The  study  Included  a  review  of  evaluation  procedures  set  up  by  the  agencies  and 
x>f  their  reports  on  their  accomplishments.   The  Economy  League  report  concludes 
that,  on  the  basis  of  available  data,  no  precise  evaluation  can  be  made  Of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  or  of  the  agencies  themselves.   Recorded  incidents  of  homicide, 
shootings,  and  stabblngs  have  remalrtfed  at  a  high  level  since  1968,  comiiared  with  the  . 
pkor  period.   Would  the  number  of  incidents  have  been  higher  if  the  agencies  had  not 
been  there?  ^f  they  had  different  programs?  The  report  stites'that,  lacking  evaluation 
data,  there  is  no  wt^  to  answer  these  questions.  1  . 


 \  

♦Th^  G^ng  Prohlcm  in  PhUidolphln!  Propos'^ilM  for  Improving  the  Progrnnis  of 
Gang  Control  At^cncieM  Uiepr  rt  No,  :i75).   Free  to  contributors  to  the  Koonomy  League; 
$4. 50  to  others, prepaid,  $5.00  if  invoiced.   A  grant  from  the  William  Penn  Foundation 
helped  finance  the  study,  but  the  analysis  and  recommendations  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Foundation.  ^ 
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F?xprrlmcntPtton  and  Data  Collection  Are  Needed  , 
The  report  makes  three  recommendations  In  this  area: 

.    So  that  the  community  can  derive  ful\  bene  fit.  from  future  expenditures  for^ang 
cdntrol,  all  programs  seeking 'to  reduce  gang  violence,  whether  by  regular  social  ser-  ■ 
vice  or  through  special  efforts,  should  be  considered  experimental.  ^ 

•  Programs  should  seek  to  divert  gangs  from  destructive  activities  and  to  facilitate 
Invotving  gaiig  youth  in  regular  community  and  social  serWce  programs.  The  design 
of  thc  programs  should  Include. clear  statements. of  objectives,  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  mqjor  purpose  of  crime  reduction,  and  methods  for  carrying  but  the  evaluation. 

V.    A  coordinate  system  of  data  collection. and  dissemination  on  Incidents  of  gang 
violence  should  be  ebtabilshed.   The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Police 
Department  should  take  the  lead,  but  all  otlier  agencies  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  Input.   The  purpose  would  be  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  body  of 
statistics  relating  to  gang  violence  In  Philadelphia.'  S|iich  statistics  would  be  thrbasls 
for  all  program  evaluations. 

Coordination  of  Services  Is  Needed  i'  • 

Although  there  Is  room  for  a  multitude  of  agencies  and  organizations  to  try  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  gang  violence,  the  programs  need  to  be  coordinated  to  hu^and 
resources  and  to  pinpoint  actountablUty  and  responsibility.   The  report  makes  three 
recommendations  for  such  coordlnatlpn:  "  ^  n 

•  Delinquency  prevention  ^igencles  should  define  mutually,  exclusive  geographic 
'  or  functional  arpsM-hrnrhtch  to  provide  services  foT  which  they  can  be  held  accountable. 

As  a  means  of  coordinating  fllfferent  functions  of  several  agencies  In  the  same  area, 
•  the  arrangements  among  thef  Jielghborhood  Youth  Resources  Center,  Youth  Coitserva- 
tton  Services,  and  Juv^enile  Court  Probation  pro\ide  a  mq^el. 

\  '    The  agencies  should  formulate  Joint  plans  for  (a)  training  and  developing  youth 
workers,  (b)  collecting  and  distributing  data  on  gangs,  gang  membership,  and  gang- 
related  Incidents,  and  (c)  sharing' evaluations  of  different  techniques, 

Vddltlonal  youth'  serWcc  centers,  with  a  range  of  ser\ices,  should  be  set  up 
on  an  ei^erlmental  basl^  in  neighborhoods  not  now  served.  One  possibility  Is  to 
ostabllsh^e  or  more  centers  under  the^  auspices  of  Youth  Conser\-atlon  Sen-Ices. 
Such  a  centcX  would  be  tho  focus  of  YCS  servlces-^rea  youth  work,  Individual  ser- 
\ices,'famlly\asework-tn  a  target  area,  and  also  would  bring  under  one  umbrella 
tKe  services*  o^Court  probation^  school  attend^yice,  and  other  youth  programs. 
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The  new  cltywlde  Youth  Services  Comml^glon>  on  >^hlch  many  different  interests 
■re  represented,  could  provide  over-all,  high  level  coordination  of  se^vtce^ among 
tgenctes»  by  developing  cltjrwide  policy  and  procedures  applylng^o  the  Implernentatlon 
of  ouch  services.  '  ^  .4 


PART  m  will  dfscuss  other  recommendations  for  the  gang-control  programs* 
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De-fuslPg  Phlladelpha'a  Gangs-Part  m  '    -  ^  , 

s  MORE  PROPOSALS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  PROGRAMS 

.        ^         OF  GANG^CONTROL  AGENCIES 

'  Gang  warfare  tcrrorlz'es  many  Philadelphia  neighborhoods.   People  are  afraid  to 
walk  the  streets:  children  fear  Roini?  to  school  without  escorts.   In  addition  to  blight- 
ing the  lives  of  the  residents  of  those  neighborhoods.  destrucUve  gang  behavior  ad- 
versely affects  the  social  and  econoinic  welfare  of  the  entire  city. 

The  traditional  strategy  in  seeking  to  control  suc|>  behavior  has  been  to  conduct 
special  programs  aimed  afgangs  and  gang  members.  •  An^Hern^tive  is  to  abandon 
^^p^l  programs  and  provide  programs  directed  towa.y<i-lndividuals,.  some  or  most 
of  whom  happen  to  be  members  of  gangs.     *  . 

The  argiiments  of  emphasis  on  individuals  appear  to  have  merit.  But  a  new  repo^  . 
of  th©  Economy  League*  concludes  that  evidence  on  the  question  of  the  effectiveness 
Of  different  strategies  is  inconclusive,  because  of  the  lack  of  comprehensive  evalua-     *  ■ 
tions  of  gang  control  program?  in  Phil;n?elphia  and  elsewhere  in  ttte  U.  s;  Yet  special 
efforts  dii^qted  at  gangs  and  gang  members  might  be  needed  to  persuade  gang  youtH 
to  participate  in  the  rcgufar  socM  service  programs.   The  characteristics  of  gang 
.  ^warfare  may  justify  special  approaches  to  gangs  by  both  social  agencies  and  the  public, 
the  report  concludes. 

It  has  been  argued  that  special  gang  programs,  however  well  structured.  ,can  hope 
for  only  limited  success  as  long  as  there's  no  solution  to  the  basic  ills  which  plague 
many  Philadelphia  neighborhoods.    Employment  opportunities,  part-time  for  those 
-  in  school  and  full-time- for  those  out  of  school,  are  considered  basic  by  many  of  those-/ 
dealing  with  youth  problems.  These  are  long-run  matters..  • 

Economy  League  Recommendations  •  ^  _ 

Nevertheless,  programs  dealing,  with  the  grmg  problefn  may  hflve  some  impact.  , 
The  Economy  League  report  make^six  recommendation^  on  experimentation  and  data 
collection  and  on  coordination  of  scr:vlces.  as  summarized  in  the  July  9.  1974  issue 
of  Citizens'  Business.   Other  recommendations  cover  elements  of  prog^-am.  Including 
the  role  of  the  courts: 


♦The  Gang  Problem  tn  PHIndHphta:  Propo^nls  for  Improving;  the  Progrrtms  of 
Gang  Control  AgencWs  (Report  No.  375).    Free  to  contributors  to  the  Economy  League; 
$4  50no  others  prepaid.  $5. 00  if  iVivoiced.    A  gtaht  from  the  William  Penn  Foundation 
-  helped  nnance  the  study,  but  the  analysis  and  recommendations  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Foundation.  ^ 
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•  An  experiment  should  concentrate  on  gan^  leadership  In  a  Itirget  area,  Includ- 
ing: (a)  Have  the  Juvenile  Aid  Division  and  street  workers  of  other  agencies  prepare 
a  list  of  core  membership  of  each  violent  gang.  '  Classify  leadership  roles  of  core 
members  of  the  gang.\  Classify  as  to  school  or  employment  status  and  needs,  (b) 
Apply  Intervention  strategy  for  each  of  the  gang  leaders  using  schooLjjnd  employment 
counseling,  family  counseling,  Job^  training,    (c)  Have  the  police  notify  of  any  arrests 
of  core  members:  Youth  Conservation  Services,  Juvenile  Court  Probatiort,  District 
Attorney,  Juvenile  Aid  Division.  ^These  agencies  should  jointly  recommend  disposition, 
for  consldetation  by  the  court,   (d)  Have  Youth  Conservation  Services,  Juvenile  Aid  ' 
Division,  and  street  workers  of  other  agencies  monitor  the  gang?  and  record  changes 

*in  core  members.  * 

-  '  ■ '  ■ 

•  Phlladeiphfa's  youth  program  which  seek  to  eliminate  destructive  gang  behavior 
should  provide  for  ntrect  workers  who  will  "hang  and  rap"  —talk  with  gang  members. 
The  street  workers  shou^  generaHy  be  assigned  to  geographic  areas,  and  not  to  in- 
dividual gangs;  each  worker  should  deal  With  several  gangs.   Each  agency  which  has 
street  workers  should  devise  'Effective  means  for  improving  their  activities  and  hoi^ 
ing  them  accountable!  for  their  time, 

•  Experiments  with  crisis  "teams"  invohdng  youth  workers,  p rob abton  officers. 
Juvenile  aid  officers,  clfergy.  ahd  representatives  of  community  grojif^should  be 
undertaken  as  a  means  toward  more  effective  crisis  Intervention 

•  In  developing  youth  programs,  effortt  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  groups 
are  neither  dominated  by  nor  idejlttlfled  with  partlculai:*gangs.   However,  gang  members 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate,  but  as  Indiv;kmls. 


Role  of  the  Courts 


A  serious  problem  lift  he  Control  of  gong  violence  Is  the  fpct  that  many  youth  ap- 
prehended by  the.  police  and  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court  are  back  on  the  street 
in  a  short  time.   The  report  recommends  i;hat  the  sentencing  and  commitment  policies 
'pf  the  courts  and  penal  institutions  shotild  be  harmonized  \yith  the  community's  desire 
N^for  protection  against  gang  vij>lence  as' follows: 

\  (a)'  The  courts  should  develop  and  publish  data  on  recidivism  related  to  altema- 
tiv^xdlspaslt Ions  of  the  court.  ^ 

(b\  At  disposition  of  gang- related  delinquency  charges.  Youth  Conservation  Ser- 
vices sH<>uld  present* to  the  court  any  data  it  has  regarding  the  role  of  the  youth  in  the 
gang  stni^ture.  k 

(c)   ThV^court  administrator  should  sponsor  a  conference  of  community  representa- 
tives to  bulld\^ommunity  consensus  on  sentencing  policies  for  juveniles  adjudged  deltor 
quent  because  6f  gang  aqlUitles.  , 
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■*  '  ^    APPENDIX  4      .  '  • 

PENNSYLVANIA  CRIME  REPORT  -  1969 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

There  Is  no  single. ejcpl an atldn. for  the  violent  gang  activity  and  the  accelerating 
rate  of  gang  homicides  curr^sntly  being  experienced  In  Philadelphia,  The  Comml'sslon  . 
'  believes'^that  Its  causes  are  many  and  complex. 

They  are  rooted  in  the  disorganized  family  life;  In  the  widespread  unemployment 
and  underemployment;  In  the  Intolerable  housing  conditions;  In  the  accumulated  effects 
of  years  of  discrimination;  In  the  sparslty  of  recreational  and  constructive  leisure  tlmfe.' 
Activities;  In  the  Inadequacy  of  publlc  and  private  services  to  disadvantaged  people; 
In  the  shortcomings  of  the  education  system;  In  the  weaknesses  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  from  arrest  through  after-care;  and  In  the  failure  of  government  a!f  all  levels 
to  offer  the  commitment,  leadership,  the  resources  necessary  to  make  urban  life 
preasant,  hopeful,  clean  and  safe  for  many,  many  pfeople. 

While  the  Commission  recpgnizes  that  these  socio-economic  conditions  are  the 
ultimate  causes  of  gang  violence,  we  do  not  believe  It  Is  possible  to  pinpoint  any  specific 
factor  in  Philadelphia  which  has  caused  this  unique. situation.   Nor  do  we  consider  that 
theae  recommendations  necessarily  delineate  all  of  the  contributing  factors,  K  may 
be  that  we  are  witnessing  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time  a  more  severe  collapse  in  the 
ability  of  govemnLcnt  to  serve.  It  may  be  that  the  helplessness  and  despair  of  the  youth 
Is  now  more  pronounced  than  ever  before. 

It  l9  certain  that  there  have  been  failures  In  the  govei-nmental  effort  at  alMevels 
to  provide  essential  servlces-ln  PhlladeJphfa,   The  primary  responsibility  for  this" 
failure  as  It  relates  to  the  gang  crisis  rests  with  the  City  of  t'hlladelphla.   This  Is 
particularly  evident  in  the  rtlsmal  lack  of  proper  recreational  facilities  within  the 
blighted  arcaf=;  of  the  t  'ity;  In  thf  unfortunate  yhortngc  of  adequate  numbers  of  area 
youth  xyorkersj  and  in  the  failure, of  the  City  school  system  to  meet  the  adequate  needs 
of  the  undorprivileged. 

Recopnlrlnp  fhp  ultlm  ^tf  iMse;*^  'VVs  not  menn  that  the  Commission  excuses  the 
violence,  Fnr  from  it.  i^ir  -irpmt  r.w  r,nM'U.mi:itIf)n  is  that  the  violence  will  only  be 
curbed  when  justice  is  sure,  ImnunUjtc  ind  -severe. 

Criminal  Tr^tic'      ^tfm'    "  '  '  . 

^        1,-    Gong  n^htin^r  a;id  other  vlolt  nt  ^.\n^  activity  should  be  f^peclfk  ally  defined  as 

a  crlWie  by  jthe  General  Assembly  .ind  proper  and  adequate  penalties  established, 
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2.  Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  by  all  components  of  the  Juvenllejjustlcc  Sy^ttem 
to  assure  swift  arrest,  immediate  disposition  and  appropriate  confinement  for 
gang  members  Involved  In  violent  criminal  activities.   This  specifically  should 

^  Include  creation  of  such  additional  Judges  and  assignment  of  such  prosecutors 
and  Judges  as  are  necessary  to  assure^  Immediate  hearings, 
«    >  •  *' 

3.  The  courts,  Judicial  administrators  and  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association 
must  prevent  Inordinate  d«?lays  In  trials  by  taking  Immediate  steps  to  limit 
the -number  of  cases  that  can  be  accepted  by  any  one  defense  attorney,  to  a 
num'Ser  whiclhthe  attonjcy  can  promptly  and  adequately  handle,  ,  " 

4.  -'Bangeroug  Offender"  type  legislation  should  be  enacted /by  the  Oonvroi 
Assenibly,  to  provide  indeterminate  senter^ces  with  lengthl/ maximums  to 
convicted  offenders  who  are  certified  by  the  court  and  a  nimel  of  persons  ^ 
expert  on  human  behavior  to  be  dangef^oua  to  the  <«3p»wilty, 

S*.    Consistent  with  oiir  recommendation  to  reduce  the  cohesiveness  of  the  gangs, 
the  term  "gang  control  unit"  should  be  abolished.   However,  the  present  num- 
ber of  trained  Juvepile  aid  officers  shouW  be  increased  at  ledkt  threefold, 
and  assigned  to  critical  Juvenile  areas,   Sufch  officers  should  be  those  best 
able  to  Qommuhlcate  with  and  relate  to  the  community,  and  especially  to 
minority  youth.  ^ 

6.    The  City  and  the^ate  each  must  recognize  and  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
for  tHte  confinement  of  Juveniles.   Tfae  City  should  maintain  all  preadjudica- 
tion detention  facilities  and  the  State  should  operate  or  supervise  all  post- 
<  adjudication  factlttles. 

%   'The  Youth  Development  Center  at  Fort  Mifflin  should  be  continued  as  a  State - 
operated  facility  for  adjudicated ^jel^uents, 

8.  "Irti^^Clty  facllUl'les  for  preadjudication  detention  of  Juveniles  are  entlj-ely  in- 

adequate.  Therefore,  the  plans  for  construction  of  a  new  Youth  Study  Center 
^should  be  updated  so  that  construction  begins  this  year.   The  Commission 
X  Recommends  the  conv'erslon  of  part  of  the  Fort  Mljfnin  Barracks  to  pre- 
adjudication detention  only  as  an  emergency  short-term,  stop-gap^ measure. 

'      ,  \  /  • 

9,  "^^e  State  sh6uld  Immediately  plan  for  the  early  construction  In  or  near  Phil- 

adelphia of  a  new  Juvenile  reception,  diagnostic,  classification  and  treatment 
cenfijr  to  receive  all  adjudicated  Juveniles  committed  to  conflneryient. 

10,    State  responsibility  for  the  care  of  Juvenile  offenders  committed  to  institu- 
tions must  bo  centered  In  one  department,  either  Justice  or  Public  Welfare. 
^That  Department  should  be  given  adeauate  authority  for  the  operation  and 
programming  of  State. institutions  for  adjudicated  offenders,  and  for  the 
'    super>islon  of  all  private  and  county  operated  facilities  receiving  adjudicated 
Juveniles. 
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12. 


13. 
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t€g!«|atlon  should  be.ejJactlW  to  provide  for  post 'release  supervision  of  ju  veRflcs 
released  from  State  cdrrectlonal  Institutions  by  the  Pennsylvania  ^oard  of  I*ro-  , 
bj^ion  and  P^irole*  v      C  ^  ' 

Legislation  should  be  fenacMdby  the  General  Assembly  to  prohibit  the  owner-^ 
ship  or  possession,  con(?|^led  or  othen\1se,-  of  either  Ylrearms  oj  ammunl-*  . 
tlon  by  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  except  specWlcally  for  hunting  or 
other  sports  activities  If  approved  by 'a  parrnl  or  guardlcwu"  ^ 


i 


Because  r^^^ecTfor  lav 

urgQs  that  every  element  of  the  criminal  justice  system  extM^ 
that  law  Is  worthy  #f  that  respect.  j  ^ 


!s  the  basis  for  a  democratic  society,  tKfe  Commission 

Itself  to  Insure' 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsvlvanla  >        ^  *      I  '  * 

.  ^1,    At  least  .$1  million  must  be  appropriated  |)y  the  General  Assembly  to  the  City  , 
through  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  for  fundlng-and  expansion  of 
-  vital  recreation  progn:a{ms.        .  ^  . .      j  • 

'  \     '      i  •   ^ '     '  . 

Jl^    The  Liquor  Control, Board  should  review  its  practices,  procedures,  and  regul- 
ations. In  renewing  liquor  licenses  to  prevent  an  overconcentratlon  of  taverns 
in  the  disadvantaged  and  hl^  delinquency  areas  of  the  City.  The  Boar^gould 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  enforcement  of  existing  liquor,  laws  In  the  ftlfter 
clty^  LegisPaUon  should  be  <?hactcd  to  permit  the  retlre^eri  with  r'[$pi^era- 
tlon  of  licenses  In  such  are^s  a^d  r<JQuire  a  substantial  level  of  O^clal  re- 
'sponsiblllty  on  the  part  of  tavern,  owners;  ^1  ' 

The  State's  commitment  to  the  lOOal  child  wclf^e  programs, Unhiding  area 
gangvork'and  police  Juvenile  aid,  should  ^  Imn^dliitely  IncVeafsed  to  50^;" 
' .     ^The  State  Department  of  Public  .Welfare  should  reviev/  its  chi|d  welfare  stand- 
ards, especlallV those  .dealing  with  foster  homes,  to  Insure  that  (lhfey;<io  not  ' 
adversely  affectW. a  vail  ability  of  homes  to  children  from  th<  Inner  city.  • 

4.  Pollclesj  practices  and  services  of  public  assistance  shouldai 
Insure.t^at  they  arD  not  contrlbutlngi  consciously  or  unconsck 
breakdown.  ' 

•-5.    Tfic  State's  subsidy  prbgram  for  public  education  shoiildie'fprlhwith  revlse.rf. 
to  provide  greater  support  to  urban  communities  faced  with  tha  exceptionally  ' 
'  difflcult.task  Of  providing  relevant  and  effcctlvc*educatlon^fpr1irge  numbers' 
of  children  from  economically  and  socially  deprived  homes.  Slch  additional 
money  shouldbe  used  to  provide  Improyedcqunscllng,  pr0-s^6ol  education, 
rememaWwW^-ifial  services,  expanded  vocational  education,  jind  other 


5. 


reviewed  to 
usly,'  to  famHy 


meaningful  progt^ims  for  the  disad\»antaged. 
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'  'i  '         t  . 

11.  Legislation  should  be,enactc(j  to  provide  tor  post  release  suporvlBlon  of  Juveniles 
released  from  State  correctional  Institutions  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Pro- 
bation and  Parole.  ... 

12.  Legislation  should  be  t»naeted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  prohibit  the  owner- 
ship or  possession,  concealed  or  otherwise,*^  either  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion by  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  except  spectflcally  for  hunting  or  ^ 
other  sports  activities  If  approved  by  a  parent  or  guardian.  ^ 

13.  Because  resipect  for  lau'     the  basis  for  a  domocr;>ttc  society,  th'fe  Commission 
urges  that  gvdry  element  of  the  criminal  Justlac  system  c^xtond  Itself  to  Insure 
thut  law  Is  worthy  of  that  respect.      -^^^^  j  * 

*"  ■•  T'.  -  '  ■ 

Commonwealth  of  PennsVlyanta  .       1  , 

1.  At  least  $1  million  niust  bo  appropriated  \>ytho  Ck»neral  Aisiembly  to  the  City 
through  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  for  funding  dM  expansion  of 
vital  recreation  progra(ms.  >       v  • 

*       •'  ^  ^  • 

2.  The  Llquor  Control  Board  should  review  Its  practices,  procedures,  anjl  regul- 
ations. In  renewing  liquor  licenses  to  prevent  an  overconcentratlon  of-Xayerns 
In  the  disadvantaged  and  high  delinquency  areas  of  the'Clty.  The  Boar^should^ 
give  special  emphasis  to  tHb 'enforcement  of  existing  liquor  jaws  In  the  lilJteF 
.city.    Legislation,  should  be  enacted  to  permit  the  retirement  with  rem^faeta- 
tlon  of  lleensesan  such  areas  and  require  a  substantial  level!  of  financl^al  re-  ^ 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of  tavern  owners.  1 

'  1       *  ^ 

3/   The^ato's  commitment  to  the  local  child  welfare  programsKneWding  area 
gang  work  and  police  Juvenile  aid,  shoulcj  ^  Imn^dlately  iricbeased  to  50^.« 
The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  should  review  Its  chUd  welfare  stand- 
ards, especially  those  dealing  with  foster  homes,  to  insure  tl^at  they  do  not 
adversely  affect  the  availability  of  homes  to  children  from  th^  Inner  city. 

4.    Policies,  practices  and  services  of  public; assistance  should  bb  reviewed  to 
Insure  that  they  are  not  contributing,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  family 
-  breakdown.        «  ^  .  1 

■  5.  The  State's  subsidy  program  for  public  education  shoul4  be  forthwith  revised 
to  provide  greater  support  to  urban  communities  faced  with  thel  exceptionally 
difficult  task  of  providing  relevant  and  effective  education  for  lirge  numbers 
of  children  from  economically  and  socially  deprived  homes.  sJeh  additional 
money  should  be  use^i  to  provide  Improved  counseling,  prd-sch6ol  education, 
remedial,  and  tutorial  services,  expanded  vocational  education,  |md  other 
meaningful  prpgrams  for  the  disadvantaged.  I 
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6,    The  Legislature  shoiildl  lift  Its  celling  so  thai  the  Phlladotphlt  Board  of  Eduea* 
tton  can  succossfuily  sell  Us  boods, 

> 

?•    The  Stato  College  System  must,  thrpugh  scholarship  suid  Intensified  recruit* 
tng,  Increase  the  number  of  black  youth  who  ore  available  for  teaching  In  the 
inner  city.  |t  must  also  review  Its  curriculuin  to  Insure  that  educational 
methods  are  relevant  to  disadvantaged  youth.  It  must  increase  Its  emphasis 
on  special  education  techniques  designed  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  educa- 
tion for  the  slow  learner  and  disadvantaged  student.  .  ^ 

8.  Tl^e  Child  Labor  Laws  should  be  rewritten  so  as  to  provide  children  with 

'  earlier  entry  Into  the  world  of  work.  Integrated  where  desired,  with  a  pro- 
gram of  concurrent  schooling. 

9.  Hie  present  celling  on  tax  credits  under  the  Neighborhood ^sil stance  Act 
ihouldbe  lifted. 

Cltv  of  Philadelphia 

1.  The  CommlRsion  deplores  the  unsanitary  ccHidltions  of  many  of  the  City  strcetfl 
and  neighborhoods.  The  City  must  make  an  imniedlato  concerntrated  effort 

^  ^o  cleoAthe  streets  in  Philadelphia,  remove  all  abandoned  automobiles,  clean 

the  sewers,  eradicate  rats,  and  enforce  the  existing  Housing  and  Traffic 
Ordinances. 

!  ' '  '  '  • 

2.  The  City  should  Immediately  undertake  the  d^jmolltlon  of  abandoned  and  con- 
^         demned  houBCs  in  the  blighted  areas.  Such  houses  serve  as  collectors  of 

trash,  filth,  garbage  and  rodents,  and  very  often  also  provide  the  popular 
but  unwholesome  neighborhood  "playground"  for  underprivileged  youngsters. 

3.  The  City  must  maintain  an  effective  mechanism  for  handling  citizen  complaints 
f  on  all  aspects  of  mjunlclpal  responsibility. 

4.  The  "turr*  concept  as  related  to  gang  activities  must  be  destroyed  so  as  to 
allow  free  movement  of  Juvenll-es  and  all  citizens  throughout  the  entire  City 
without  fear,  of  bodily  Injury  or  reprisal.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 

^    by  Increased  and/effective  police  action.  I  ^ 

5.  The  City  must  increase  Its  commitment  tor  the  acquisition  of  recreation  space. 
Resident  and  Ddy  Camps  should  be  made  available  to  Increased  t^umbers  of  > 
youngsters  from  the  Inner  city.  Many  additional  pools  should  be' provided, 
especially  in  the  high  density  areas. 

6.  The  Child  Welfare  program  In  Philadelphia  should  be  strengthened  and 
expanded  to  Increaso  the  protective  services  to  children  and  you^th  and  to 
provide  gr^^Ktly  Increased  foster  and  group  homes.  *  •  , 
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7.  Rcproscntattvo3  of  the  City  fof  Philadelphia,  the  Board  of  l.ducation,  the  , 
State  and  Federal  governments  should  bo  convened  nt  the  eafl  of  tho  Nfayor  , 
«•  «  task  force  to  explore  together  tho  utilization  of  public  programs  and 
funds*  Thi9  tisik  forco  should  also  ^^qplo^o  thc/avallablllty,  adequacy*  and 

«  relovahco  of  public  norvlcea,  ^ 

8.  Effective  In  September,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  aasuro  that  no  child 
li^dep rived  of  access  to  school  by  reaaon  of  gang  activities,  Thia  will  require 
4mm0dlate  reevaluatlrm  of  truancy  procodureo  by  tho  school  district  and  the 

;;,|itrtrt  and  .iccuratt*  woeklv  reporting  of  truahcv  figure  a.  It  will  also  require 
effective  neighborhood,  community  and  police  cooperation  to  aaduro  fW?edom 
of  movement  to  and  from  -ochool,  * 

9*    The.  Board  of  Education  munt  reevaluate  Its  currlfulum  so  that  basic  educa- 
tional courses  and  remedial  help  will  bo  availablclnl  all  grado^lcvels  to  the 
functional  illiterate  and  to  other  youngiiters  not  m||etlng  their  odifcatlonal 
potontlaU  -  T 

10,    Phlladolphia  should  provide  additional  school  facilities  particularly  In  3^3^ 
advantaged  areas.  ^  -■ — 

11«    The  Board  of  Kducatlon,  churches,  social  agencies.  Industry  and  Federal 

Installation 4  "Should  make  their  gymnasiums,  recreational  facilities  and  play^ 
areas  Tivailabli?,  ulider  *mpervi3lon,.to  the  young  people  of  the  Philadelphia 
disadvantaged  areas.   Increased  numbers  of  public  streets  should  bo  closed 
to  traffic  for  recreation  purposes.  .        1*  . 

Federal  Government 

K    The  Comml^^^tiOn  recogniir^M  with  alarm  tlie  cutback  this 
million  In  Federal  funds  designed  to  Help  Slovlato  th( 
causes  of  violent  gong  activities  in  Pt|lladelf)hla,  Thfc  Comml 
mends  that  the  Federal  government  Immediately  restore- afore 
funding  to  Philadelphia. 

2«    Government  must  combine  with  the  rea!  estate  and  building  Industry  to  drasti- 
cally expand  the  supply     decent  housing  available  to  low-Income  people, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  clrcumserlbed  I'n  their  search  for  housing  by 
reasons  of  discrimination.  The  effort  should  be  dlrcvte(f  away  from  massive 
public  housing  and  toward  scattered  site  housing  throwgfM>M.t  the  metropolitan 
aro^. 

3.    The  Federal  government  should  adopt  uniform  national  public  assistance* 
standards  and  provide  the  funding  necessary  for  implementation. 
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OvoraU  Cornmunlty 

Th^  Youth  ConaervatlCfn  Service,  thai, police,  tfce  press,  and  all  public  and 
IMivatc  agencies  concerned  shouldJn^medlately  embark  on  a  deliberate  pro- 
gram designed  to  reduce*  gang  coheslN^noss.   Suchja  program  will  require 
continuous  and  conjfclous  efforts(to  de-tophasUe^d^-^l^morlzo  "the 
gtng**  as  an  entity.  ^ 

0 

2.  All  public  and  pirlvate  resources  should  be  directed  towiiTcN|rengthenlng 
local  neighbor hoo(J  leadership  and  building  community-based  g|?t!c^ure*  for 
social  control. 

3.  The  basic  responsibility  for  preventing  and  controlling  gang  dclliqXieiicy  lies 
with  public  agencies^,  especially  the  police,  4)ut  much  should  be  delegated  to 
nongovernmental  community-based  groups.   These  programs  should  be 
supported  by  private  and  public  sources  through  a  nongovernmental  agency 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  community,  business,  philanthropy  and  govern- 
ment* 

4.  ^mploy^s  for  all  community-based  pTdJects  should  be  hired  from  the  locale.* 
r  1  '  . 

5i    All  levels  of  government  must  combine  with  ftidustry,  labor  and  business  to 
provide  employment  and  opportunities  for  promotion  for  every  youth  and 
adult  wlxtf  desires  to  work.   Government  should  provide  subsidies  and  tax 
credit  to  Industry  and  commerce  to  enable  the  private  sector  to  be  the  em- 
ployer of  first  and  last  resort. 


6.    Organized  labor  must  accelerate  the  development  of  apprenticeship  opportu- 
nltlQs  for  black  youth,     ,  * 

7»    Industry  and  (business  should  vastly  increase  summer  emplpypient  opportu- 
nities for  youtft  from  the  Inner  city.  *  " 

t  - 

8,  Family  planning  information  should  be-nfiade  available  to  every  person  of 
child  bearing  age  who  desires  It,  and  In  the  case  of  minors,  thos^  who  have 
the  appiroval  of  a  parent  or  guardian.  ^ 

^„  •  ■ 

9,  Efforts  «;hould  be  made  by  settlpment  houses,  churches  and  16c al  ijrelghbor- 
hood  groups  to  develop  programs  that  will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  parents, 
^especially  mothers,  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  child  rearing  In  neighb6r- 

hoods  franght  with  difficult  social  problems. 


10.  All  agencies  working  with  disadvantaged  people  should  help  them  understand 
•and  use  the  provisions  of  the  "Slum  Landlord  Act"  to  withhold  rent  In  escrow 
pending  landlord  compliance  with  housing  and  health  codes* 


3  7  o 


U.    The  United  Fund,  'tho  HeaHh  afld  Welfare  CouVicJI  ind  ihe  many  agencies 
iupported  by  private  philanthropy  should  form  an  emergency  task  force  to^ 
review  the  avallaVilUty,  adequacy  and  relevance  of  their  programs  to  children 
and  their  families  In  the  Inner  city, 

12,    The  Commission,  In  Its  concern  for  resolving  the  problems  contributing  to 
youthful, wSlence  In  Philadelphia,  commend!*  for  urgent  study  to  the  entire 
community  and^lts  officials,  the  Report  of  (he  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  pisorders. 


ERIC  ^  - 


OOARD  OF  EDUCATION  Of  THE  4tTY  or  NEW  YORK 

'    Or»lt.K  •^f    tHI.  CHAMCtLLOH 


April  li,  1975 


>Jr.  Gordon  Alexander 
Special  As&istant  - 
United  States  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  I 
A^S^i*  ^ 

Washl/igt«n,  *D.C.    20510    .  '  '  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander: 

"I  am  attaching,  at  your  request,  coplesCof  the  eight  statistical, 
reports  listed  In  the  Annual  Report  of  School  Year,  September  1973-197^. 

\ 

The  actfual  titles  on  the  Reports  differ  slightly  from  thft  manner  In  which 
they  were  Identified  In  the  Annual  Report-.     The  following  listing  may  be 


helpful : 

Title  of  Enc losure 
K     Incidents  Involving  Handguns 

2.  Special  Report  on  Incidents 
Occurring  In  Lavatories  ' 

3.  Incidents  Caused  by  Intruders 
Jf,     Lpcat,i't)n  of  Robberies  '\ 

5.  Location  of  Sex  Offehses 

6.  Spec  ial^rteport  ; , 

7.  Location  of  Assaults 


8^   "Injury  Report  -  Student  Service 
Officers 


Tl  tie  frnirReport  < 
Study  of  Crimes  Committed  with  Handgqns 
X rimes  Committed  in  Lavatories 


Crimes  Committed  iln  ^Schools  by 
Intruders  *  * 

Study  of  Robberies  Against  Different 
Types  of  Individual 

Sex  Offenses  (Btreakdown  of' Type,  Victim, 
Perpetrator) 

Study  of  Crimes  by  Type  of  School, 
*  District  6r  Neighborhood 

Types  of  Offenses  Against  Teachers, 
Students  &  Others 

'^Attacks  Against  School  Guards  (Number 
injured,  etc.,  by  whom) 


Lillian  A.  Ba:-33  , 
,    -Gpecial  At^^i^tant  to  the  Chancellor 

LAB : ym 

Att/  ^   .  -  . 
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I  NCI  PINTS  INVQLVINU  HAHO  GUfjS-  -  19^8  -  I97^» 


TYPE  OF  IHCtDEMTS 
Assault? 

Weapon  Posses-* Ion 
Robhe  ry  ^  \ 

Olsturbjnce  * 
Atternptod  Murder 
Sex  OfTcnce 
Haras&tnent 

HIGH  SvHOOL  TOTAL 

JUNIOR  HlGtj^CHOOL 
Assiul ts 

Weapon  Possession 
Robbe  ry 
Disturbance 
Attempted  Nufder 
Sex  OfTcaco  ' 
Hjras'sment 

j.H.S-  TOTAL 

.£LtHE.MTARY.  SCHOOL 
Assaults 

Weapon  -Po^s'jssfon 
Robbery. 
Disturbance 
Attempted  Murder 
/'Sen  Offence 
Harassment 

ELEM.  SCHOOL  TOTAL 

'UL  SCHOOLS > 
Assaults 

v'-jpori  Possession 
Jobbery  "* 
.  DI sturbance 
*   Attehipted  Murder 
Sex  Offence 
Harassment 

lOTAL 


1968     1969     J 97,0  .  197L  iiZi 
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*  I97'i  Intludes  only  Jsnuary  and  February 


1 5 ire t  Baker  -  3/26/7't 
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LOCATIONOF.  SEX  OFFENSES 
SCHOOL  YEAR 
'  1573-197'! 
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ANALYSIS  &  STATISTICS  UNIT. 
OFFICE  OF  ^school'  SECURITY 
eOAt^D  OF  EDUCATION 
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'      ,  'I 
m;^fN^?2J^^^  -  '       OFFICE  OF  SCHOOL  SECURITY 


r 

S  P  E  C  I  A  L  .R  E  P  0  R  T 


INCIDENTS  REPORTED  IN  DISTRICTS 

.    '  SCHOo\yEAR 

Sept. 1973-June  197^ 


ERLC 


* 


383 


378 

*TOTAL  NUHaER  OF  IHOOEMTS  IN  ALL  DISTI^tCTS 
SEPTEMiE^.  1973  thru  JUNE  'tS7^ 


n 1 CT» ITT  ■ 

NUHIER 

SEPT. 

OCT.  - 

i  NOV, 

DEC. 

JAN., 

FEB, 

HAR. 

APR, 

MAY 

JUNE 

GRAND 
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'*  DISTRICT  32  IMCUJOED  IN  THE  BOROUC^f  OF  BROOKLYN 
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HUMiEII  OF  IHCIOfMTS  IM  ALL  OlSTKICTS 

'  MONTH        SEPTEHPEK  <5>73 


ASSAULT 

ROBBERY 

SEX 
OFFENSE 

WEAPON 
POSSESSION 

TRESPASS 
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NUMBER  OF  mClOENTS  IH  ALL  DISTRICTS   '  ' 

.\   '        ,  " 
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NbHBER  OF  INClUENTb  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS 
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INJURY  REPORT  : 
^y^....;-  tS'UlDENT  ^ERVItE  OFFICERS  "  .  ' 

36  INJURY  SUSTAINED  FROM  DIRECT  ATTACK 
ON  S.S.O.       ,  ' 

5  INJURY. SUSTAIN  ED  WHILE  INTERVENING  0R> 
PREVE.NTING'.A  DISPUTE, FIGHT,or  CRIMINAL 
ACT.^. 

'"■■■..V    ■>  ■       ■  ■ 

ACCIDENT  • 


Extent  of  Injuries 


HO  TREATM^IENT   ^.    _  .   ,  ^• 

1  SCHOOL. -FIRST  AID  .        7  .  UNREPORTED 


6  .  HOSP  ITAL  TREATMENT  J_  PERSOj^  PHYSICIAN 
2.  HO'SPIT^IIZED  . 

Action  taken  re:  .perpetrator 
15  ARRESTED  -     1     y  D-  1 

?  SUSPENDED  ■       -~  3 


2  NOT  APPREHENDED 


T^EFERRED  TO  P»D. 

V     ■  ■      ■•  . 


8  REFERRED  TO  DEAN 


.  OFFICE  OF  SCHOOL  SECURITY  _  'X 

Analysis  6  Statistical  Unit  .     *  ; 

'*  Report  on  School  Year  1973*7^  .  o 

.  The  A  6  S  UnU  prepirred  well  for  Its  job  o/  coHectlng  statlstlcs.on 

Incidents  when  school  opened  In  September.    We  ha^^pent'the  suntner*  putj Irtg^ 

-    the  flnaj  touches  on  the  Incldtrjtf  Report  fo^rm  (^SS  No,  7.3U  whUh  was  t^Q 

our  mato  "ujaTV^^collectlng  the  Incident  Information.    Comprehensive,  yet 

;  refined  Wetfbrd  Essential  details,  the^fori^  was  wlth  the  prInteK  In  AugoV/ 

completddvand  dls^Hbuted  to  .tJjft^-a^fi^Vs  In  early  cOctober,  1973.  SpeclaJ 

Circular  No.  23.  "Regulations  Regarding  Safety  In  Schools",  was  released  by 

the  Chancellor  In  October  as  a  strong  "back-^p'!  for  our  task  of  inpldent 

-    collecting.    The  Clrcclar^^^t^alned  the  necessity  afnd  value  of  regular  and 

accurate  reporting  of  Incidents,  occurring  In.schools  with  details  of  how  this 

was  to  b*e  dorrei  ^    \  *       ^  ^ 

;     By  the  end  of  October  the  incident  Reports  were.arrlving  at  the  rate\^ 
*    80  to  90  a  week*,  ^nd  continued  \;o  rise  Into  JanuaJ-y.  l^iO  to  160  i)er  week.  \ 
dropping  sharpl>Tn  February  to  about  100  per'  week,  ^and  th^en  rising  dramatic- 
ally In  March.  250  to  270  per  weeki    ARrll  saw  a  5ha)>  drop.  120  tp  125  per 
week.  May  a  smal  l  rise,  l**©  to  150  per  week.,  dr.opplng  back  Iji  June  to  115  p<ir 
week.    At  first  we  were  puzzled  by  the  sudden  March  rise,  but  a  study  of  our 
fijes  Irtrilcated  that  the  MarcJ)  rise  Is  evident  In  evet-y  set  of  stat I st ics*  for 
whlch  we' have  records.    (Setf  graph  page  of  this  report)    Research  discloses 
that  this  consistent  pattern  Is  attributed  by  many  princlpats  and  t^ers  to  • 
student  restlessness  at  this  time  o/year.  I.e.  that  advent  of  Spring  Wither  - 
and  outdoor  activities  after  the  confinement  of  Winter.  '  . 

"      '   ^        -  '      ^  ■        ■  '  ■ 

*NOTE:    Approximately  B%  or  more  of  all  IncldentG  reported  to  us  f  ^^"j' ^^^f 
fled  as  Incidents  whereas  they  are  actually  accidents.    Because  of  this  and  oth^ 
,     technical  reasons  a  number  of  reported  "incidents"  are  merely  noted  and  fl^ed  for 
reference,  without  being  entered  Into  the  dallyjog  of  incidents. 
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However,  we  believe  thot  theJ-e  are  otJver  rout.ons  which  led  to  this  bl^h 
^  March  ^figure,  as  well'  as  higher  figures  generally  this  current  year  over  last 
I  year.    These  are  some  of  the  most  Important  ones:  . 

K      -We  have    enlarged  the  types  of  Incidents  reported  In  previous  years 
from  four  (Assaults,  Includlna,  Sex  Offenses.  Robbery.  Bomb  Threat's  and      »  " 

.  .        .  A 

Fires)  to  eighteen.    These  latter  types  I n(i I udc.  in  addition  to  the  pre-  " 
vious  four  mentioned.  Weapons  Possession.  Gang  Fight,  Narcotic;  T«-espass. 
Disturbance,  Demonstration,  Criminal  Mlsch'j^f,  Harassment,  Reckless  En-.  ' 
dangerment,  Disorderly  Conduct,  Extortion,  Larceny,  Burg«Iary,  Sodomy,  Rape 
Sexual  Abuse,  Public  Lewdness. 

2.  The  general  term  "Assault"  has  betjn  refined  Into  specific  types: 

'    *    ASSAULT,  HARASSMENT,  DlSORDERI^Y  CONDUCT,  and  RECKLESS  ENDANGERMENT:  thus 
our  "net"  Is  cast  wider  and  more  accurately,  with  Ijbs  ioglcal  reflection 
In  our  statistics. 

3.  Reporting  Is  now  beUig  done  by  the  schools  on  a  more  efficient  basis 
with  securrty  taking  its  place  as  a  "serious"  problem  which  must  be  given 

.  high  priority.    Many  schools  have  appointed  a  member  of  Its  staff  to  perform 
<  the  special  task  of  dealing  with  security,  Incj uding  the  reporting  of  ' 
..incidents^.    One  obvious  result  Is  a  floo<<  of  Incident  reports  into  our  office 
everyday.  /< "       ^     '  *  '  ^ 

A,'  .    The  Incident  reports  are  now  being  forwarded,  not;  only  by  principals 
(or  designated  staff  merrbers) ,  bu^  by  our  own  secuf-'itfy  guards,  teachers 
and  coordinators*-.^ In  addition,  we  have  a  regular  input  of  reports  'from  the 
.    U.F.T.  and  Police  Department.  .« 

IN  SUMMARY:    Th^^^quantt  ty  and  quality  of  reports  has  lncrea.sed  as 
► '   .  f^^ve  their  sources.    We  have  accomplibhed  thK  partly  by'more  eff- 

icient methods  and  partly  by  stlnulaflng  the  schools  to  a  greater 
awareness  of  security  os  a  problem  to;^e  dealt  with  urgently,  'V/e 
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•Mi  • 

urge  our  cpord  I  motors  I  n  the  field  to  molntairr  contact  vWth  the 
school  pc/{ncipals  regarding  their  security  problems,  and  we  are 
,     '      *         In  te,le^>hone  conversations  with  schools  every  Jay^ concerning  In- 
cident^ whicb  they  either  have  not  reported  clearly,  or  perhaps 
^         not  ^/eported  at  They,  In  turn,  call  us  often  for  guidance, 

Infj^rmatlon  and  advice  on  se^urfty.  ' 

■/•  -       ■  ■  /■■ 

The  templjaClon  to  draw  f  I  rm- concl  us  Ions  from  a  comparison  betv/eer)»  statistics 

of  ti)e  curr<6nt  year  and  previous  years  must  be  resisted  on  this  basisj     In  previous 

years  thep4  was  no  regularized,  -standard  method  of  collecting  tKe  Intldents  frpm 

all  Schools.    "Che  ty^pe  of  Incidents  reports  collected  were  a' narrow  few,  (assault, 

robbery,  bomb  threats,  fires)  comparatively  fev^  schools  supplied  reports,  and  there 

was  no  special  unit  ass igned^the  specific  task  of  working-out  methods  of  analyzing 

*   '  .  «  ■ 

them,  as  we  now  have.  It  must  follow  then,  that  the  previous  reports  cannot  bo 
considered  near  the  actual  total  or  even  comprehensive;  but  merely  a  sma^ I  pro- 
portion of  the  total  ^Incidents  occurring.  While  Informative,  they  are  unstable 
and  cannot  reliably  be  used  for  comparing  total s-<^  incidents  with  the  current 


yeai".    We  have  In  this  school  year  (1973-197^)  produceij  a  sound,  comprehens^e 
and  accurate  data  base  which  will  find  Its  value  In  the  comming  year,  -  providing 
il^ellable  comparison  for  statistical  study.  ^ 
-         SALIENT  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  Fi^GM  THIS  (vEARS  INCIDENT  fm^^'- 
^ASSAULTS      .     .  .  \  ^ 

*  Inl tial  I y  students  were  predominate l^y^he  victims  of  ^issaults;  In  February 
there  was  a  revei^al  of  this  trend  with  a'ss^aults  "on  teachers  double  those  against 
students.    To  the  end  rff  the  school  year  this  trend  continued.    This  reversal  was 
'at  least  partly  due  to  bur  recjassi  f  ication  of  "nssaults".  Into  the  more  accurate 
divisions  of  Assault,  Disorderly  Conduct,  Harassment  and  Reckless  Endangerment . 
Now  btudcnt  "assaults"  p^r  se  become  minimal;  the  c«   ^on  non-serious  "fights"  arc 


accurately  classified  as  Disorderly  Conduct  or  Harassment. 

ROBElERIES  .  '  ^  •  " 

"^^T-  ;  1  .   .  ■  ■  • 

■  Comprising  2\i%  to  3,9t  of  the  total  Incidents  reported  during  the  year, 
studient9  i*enialn  the  dominant  victims  of  robberljjjp,  .  4^ 

As  thfey  have  i^r^many  yiars  past.  Intruders  femaln  i  principle  cause  of  Incf- 
tlefit 5  »Jn  schools,    the  current  school  year  (I973"197'»)  discloses  that  Intruders  r\ 
'H/jpre  responsible  for  23., 2t 'Of  Incldeiits,  and' the  trend  appears  to  be  Incpaslnft. 
\  About  half  of  this  Intruders  are  apprehended  for -Trespassing,  and  about  3%  for 
Weapons  Possession;    However,  25i3%  commit  crlnfcs  of  Assault,  \0,^%  comm 1 1^  Robbery 
ajd  3t  CQ^I t  some  forrn  of  sex  offense,  " 
ROLE  OF  VHV^KDDt:  GUSTOS  .         '  V 

The  rp4t<i|!nt  Repa^rfcs  Indicate  that  the  role  of  scbpOl  guards  K  becommlng 
Increaalhglyj^mportant the  security  of  school?.    For  example,  they  are  stationed 
at  entfdhce-'doors  to  control  admission.    This  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  In- 
trudef^s  to  a  minimum;  p5yplE|c».lar I y*lm*p^)rt ant  In  view  of  the  large  number^f  In- 
cldeat%  trespassers  are  responsible  for.  ( 

•   The  guards  are  IneVi t^ly\lnvol ved  JLn  the  cases  of  assault;  they  are  called 
upon  to  restrain  attackers,  sepa^te  and  protect  victims,  ^top  fights,  and  In 
m4]ny  cases  hold  perpetrators  l\ custody  untiV  police  can  arrive  on  the'scene. 
DeT>utlzed  guards  hold  the  rank  of^p^^lal  patrolmarj  and  have  arrest  powers  sim- 
ilar to  a  city  police  officer;  thusVheV  can  make  the  ^itlal  arrest  If  necessary." 

Regularly  patrol ing  the  hallways  ^yM I d^en  or  out-of-the-way  areas,  lavatories, 
and  unused  rooms,  are  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  Incidents  or 
nlpplng>,them  In  the  bud. 

Our  ftg^es  show  that  the  guards  are  by  f^  responsible  for  most  apprehensions 
of  perpetrators,  seizing  or  pursuing  them  after  arvfiwerlng  an  alarm  or  call  for 


he)p.     In  many  histonfies  guards  Mye  played  a  fr^.ijor  role"  In  aid  and  rescue. 

Guards' of  ten  serve  as  v/ltnesses  In  the  handUng  of  Incident  cases  both 
within  the  schools  and  In  the  public  courts.    Many  tlrr.es  they  are*  called  upon 
to  assist  teachers  and  students  In  cases  of  I?! tness ,  Ijijury  or^s^lzure.     In  many. 
Instances  they  fiave  provided  a  restr^Frilng  influence  when  crowds  of  students 
threaten  to  become  unruly  or  out  of  band. 

FJnally,  It  appears  more'  and  more  obvious  thatf  the  very  presence  of  guards 
In  the  schools  act  as  a  deterrafjt'  Irlfcldents. 


*  '       REPORTING  OUT  OUR  FINDINGS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  we  adopted  a  basic  f^roitedure  to  best  - 
present  the ^r^s^ul ts  of  our  study  of  the  reponted  Incidents.    That  procedure  con- 
sisted  of  the  DAILY  LOG  (of  Ipcldents  reported)  being  utilized  a5  a.  receptacle 
for  recording  all -actual  Incidents  received  for  that  day«i    Except  for>  omissions 
l.n\^the  repb-rts  which  could  be  rectified  by  a  (Jhone'call  to  the  JfchOdJ.  we  accept- 
ed the  Incldiftt  reports  literally,  -  "as  is".    Thus. the  Daily  Leg  became  the 
"raw  material"  source, 'subject  to  changes  as  furthef  facts  emerged.    This  logical- 
ly .leads  to  die  MONTHLY  REPORT,  whichv*^ hough  based  on  the  Dally  Log,  Is  re- 
fined  to  Include  necessary  alterations  aad  amendnicnts  to  the  reported  Incidents. 
With  tvA^  pagestof  Supplementary 'Information  (''Weapons  Used",  "Injuries  to 

•  School  Security  Of  fleers" /"Analysi  s  of  Assaults"  and  "Incidents  Caused  by  .^rttrud- 
crs").the  MONTHLY  REPORT  has  becgne  our  pVime  report  for  general  distribution.^ 
It^ls  the-reliable  and. accurate  source  of  information^ on  incidents^occurring  In 
the  schobls  of  the  CUy.  of  New  York.  *  • 

>  SPECIAL  REPCRTS  «        *  ■  j 


We  hAve  been  called  upon  regularly  to  supply  reports  on  Inolyidua I  ^security 


dent    .Report  data.    Requestti  hdve^cp:-.c^V>«J!>^xT  wide 
vcrlety  of  off i cos  and  individuals,'  inclufli tig  the  Ch ^nre Uor ,<y:^fer  officers  of 


niatters  based  on  our  Inci 


the  Briard  (J^f  Edjcat  i  on » "  S;:«)*te  Scn.itors»  City  Counc  i  1  r^fjrr/er^,  the  Mayp/''^ 
Office,  t'AO  Fedcjral  Washington  bureaus,  the  Z\ty  ?o(\/e,  Z'lty  Planning 
CofTjTiisslofv,  various  study  fjrojpi»,  "etc.  etc.    8el<$w /s  c/ representc^ti ve,^ 
listing  of  io^^^of  the  reports  we  have  *prepa;^/i^r|j^      school  year:  ^ 
.■^•^tudy  of  Crimes  Committed  wUn  brand^uns"       '        /  , 


"Analysis  of  Crimes  CommiJ^ed/in/C^vatories'*  (In  Schools) 
"Crimes  Comnitted  in  Sltha6]sjhy  Intruders'^,  an  ^nal^sisy^  x 
"Study  of  Robber  io/iM^ns^  Oi  ffer^n.fc  Types  of  Individuals'!  / 
"Sex«  Of fcnses^  ^reakdown  of  Type,  Vlctlj^i  Perp^.tr^^tpr) 
"Study  offG^im^  ^  Type  of  School,  Oi^tflct.S  Ne/gHborhpod" 

"A U^cki  Against  School  Guards"  (Numbei/^lrtjured ,  etc.,  by  whom) 


^    /      ^   '  PLANS  FOP., THE  .FUTURE 
fi^h' tj>d'^oncif  i  t^  the  experience  of/^  er.  ti  re  year  of  study  provides,  we 

h^'e/tieva^GpSd  oomo  fu.ture  plans.     U  effectuated,  we  believe  they  will,  a'fcl  ' 

/  / '        '       '      -       ^  /         .  ■  •  . 

iV^  our  tasks  ancf^  contr  i  bute  ^stantUlTy  to  the  security  in  :the  -  school  s.* 

'    \S       The 'issuance  on  sro?r6  regular  basis  of  a  specially  designed  ir.cmor- 

andum  .tt>  the/^hool  \prtncipais  on  the  subject  of  security;  con-  ■ 

taining  guidelines,  inforination  and  advice 


v.* 


2.         Recording  all  ourw  incidents'  in  .E.D.P:,;,lh  orde^-  to  provide  print-^>- 

'  outs  on  ei^ih  school.    DisEribution'wotild  by  Made  to  such  group? 

••  .  '      '•  .V.V.      ,     «*  . 

as-  the  Polico,  Schools  and  anc  Tl  lary^aupc^r  i  t  i  es .'  . 

NOTE:    We, have  aire  Tidy  rcv'l'^ed  and  now  havt:  available  for  the  197^-1975  School 
year  a  new  vcr-.ion  of  the  Incrd'^nt  Report.  (mc>.OOS  731a)  v/hich,  as.  Its  ^^^^^M] 
.ar.sndnont  c.jrries  acrmplcte  "Def initions^of  Itvcldents".  Jhis  shoulW  hj^r^ 
accuracy  of  report  Iruj  by  indicatln.j  v,hat  const  i  lu  Lcs  inci^fe^t?  and  HieW  proper 
categories,  l!^  it  ■>* 
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.sOARO  or  EDUCATION 
City  of  New  York 


TOTAL  ' 
INCIDENTS  REPORTED 
School  Year 


ASSAULT 

on  Student' 
on  Teacher 
on  Others 


ROBBERY 

of'  Student 
*  of  Teacher 
of  Ott)ers 


TOTALS 


WEAPONS  POSSESSION 
GANG  FIGHT         .  • 


DEMONSTRATION 
DISTURBANCE 
CRI.'IINAL  t^^SCHIEF 

diso'rderly  conduct 

LARCENY 
'         personal  pr'operty 
Gather  . 

.   •  TOTALS'. 

FIRE  • 
BOMB  THREAT 
EXTORTION  ' 

RECKLESS  ENDANCERHENT 
HARASStfEWT 

SEX  OFFEHSE 

Sexual  Abuse 

Rape  .0 

Sodomy  ""0 

Public  Lewd'ness+  0 
^)JSCELLANEOUS 

.BOYCOTT  2 
.  THREATENING  Letters  0  • 

ATTEMPTED  SUltlDE  0 

ATTEMPTED  MURDER  0 
^.STREAKING*  JL. 

,    •  ,        TOTALS-  86 


SEPT 

OCT 

fjOV  DEC 

JAN 

FE£ 

MAR 

APR 

ML 

JUNE 

t  TOTAL  SI 

18 
z 

1  01 
67 
2^ 

126 

9^^ 

90 
83 
.  23 

36 
33 
12 

29 
59 
8 

61 
128 
23 

i»3  . 
6^ 
•  10 

fio 

100 
28 

^7 
79 
17 

658 
725 
195 

^5 

192 

268 

196 

8} 

96 

<512  ^ 

117 

208 

lef 

\ 

6  ' 
1 

2 

;25 

5 
2 

19 
3 

I'* 
3 
0 

12 

] 

0 

15 

0 

15 
9 
*  1 

8. 
K 

1 

16 

5  ' 
3 

16 
3 
1 

k  " 

31 

13   ^  • 

9 

32 

2^1 

17 

13 

16 

25 

10  - 

2'» 

20  ' 

5 

12 

12 

16 

1^ 

15 

^5 

20 

23 

13' 

175 

3 

- 
8 

12 

17 

13 

12 

22 

13 

16 

.  9 

0 

1 

h 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

.  6 

is 

50 

61 

66 

55 

129 

79 

78 

.20 

559  ' 

I* 

3 

0 

2 

0 

.  1 

0 

0 

16 

,  2 

32 

39 

36 

11 

7' 

13 

8 

17 

17'» 

7 

13 

6 

2 

1  0 

3 

ijj  • 

39 

^•9 

'1 

69 

^1 

59 

35 

292 

'  0 

t2 

20 

e 

1*2 
10 

16 

2 

5'» 
25 

26 
9 

25 

.3^ 
— -4- 

0 

2 

0 

0 
2 

16 

20 
31 

5't 
30 

.  52 
^6 

18' 
2k  . 

79 
^5 

35 
31 

^»2 

3>  . 

35 
23 

/  ^  . 

10 

62 

*  5'» 

90 

60 

50 

58 

37 

0 

.0 

*  0 

.  0 

1 

*  0 

'  0 

o< 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  6 

0 

15 

12 

11 

16 

95 

■66, 

67 

35' 

^7 

25 

0 

5 

2 

4 

6 

7 

3 

7 

3 

0 

0 
0 

r  0 

0 

^0 

'*0 
0 

376 


(+Inc1udes  indecent  exposure) 
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8  h 
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.0 
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LpCATJON  OF  SEX  OFFENSES' 

SCHOOL  YEAR 
,  1973-I97'*      V  - 


NGN-  . 

INTRUDERS 

l-fJTRUDERS  ^ 

'.VICTIM  '* 

s 

T 

TOTAL 

5 

'  T 

TOTAL 

TOTAL. 

.ELKMENTARV  <  ' 

'  t^ALL 

1  , 

i2 

.0 

1 

1 

2 

'  STAIR  * 

2 

1 

3 

<  0  ' 

.  2 

I 

3 

ya«d' 

f 

1 

1 

*  5 

1 

.6 

AUDITQKIUM 

o'  ■ 

0 

:  0 

V  ROOM' 

0 

■  0 

V  * 

'  0 

EXIT".  , 

0  * 

1 

1 

1 

^  RACFMCMT' 

\ 

i 

0 

1 ' 

\ 

•  LAVATORY 

3 

3 

3 

3 

• 

'6 

ENTRANCE 
1        *■  ■ 
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1 

'0 

1  . 

.  1 

TT 
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it 
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20 

j.ftis."-''^ 
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0-  ,  : 
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YARD"  1- 

"  9\UDIT0RIUM 
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;2  ■  ' 
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To 

• 

T ' 

T 

ALL  SCHOOLS 

INTRUDERS 

^INTRUDERS  . 

»"OTAL 

S 

T 

TOTAL 

5 

'  T 

TOTAL 

■  S' 

T 

TOTAL 

^HAL-L 

■  6 

,8,  ' 

3 

! 
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.5 

3  ■ 

)2 

STAIR 
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6 
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•    7  ^  ■ 

YARD 
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'    7  . 
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AUDITORIUM 

I 

I 

1. 

1 

RQOM . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3  ^ 

EXIT 

'  r 

'  1 

1 

I 

BASEMENT 

2 

2 

I 

1   • . 

3 

/; 

3  < 

LAVATORY- 

3 

3 

3 

3  . 

6. 

6-  . 

ENTRANCE 

I 

16 

36 

'  I 

•  1 

22 

.5 

27 

8 

Totals; 

22 

5 

27  ' 

3 

17 

36 

8  ■ 

.STUDENTS,  TEACHERS  ,  ,  .  '  \ 


ANALYSIS  £  STATISTICS  UNIT 
OFF  I (^E  OF  SCHOOL  SECURITY 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
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•OA«0  OF  EDUCATION  OF  TH£  CITY  OF  N5W  YORK  ,  HO  livm^iton  St ,  Irooklyn.  N«w  Yoik  .1 1201 

OFFICE  OF  SCHOOL  SECUHITY  D.,fi.«»No^  

Cto«»  o#-t#gK)rt  ^   lo»o   

INCIDENT  llPORT 


OAUAflMIOriNaOCNT 

Dot*  J,  ■       Tifn*  _ 


DAM 


StHool  Namt  or  Na«  44 


HKi^ti  •!  ANY  MMMTANa  WHATtVtR.  ThM  WhIw^m  ail  vi«l«nt «  ^n|«r*u»  M^Im.  hfW<h««  .f  diMtpMnt,  «iturW(K«t  mn4 
mitf  Kthrtty  wfttch  trtvvNM  an  intvfru^iM  •!  »h«  MlwcatlwrmI  |f«c«t».  f|k>TI:  ANY  UK^JSUAl  INCIOf  NT  01  ONI  WHICH  MIOHT 
ATTIACT  nitUOTY  St^OWO  H  TEIVHONIO 10  THf  OfflCI  OP  KHOOfcSKUIITY  At  ONa.  }<  74 

<  SH  OtflNl'TIONSON  ikVIISi  SiOl^  . 


VICTtMOK  i«M 
COMPLAINANT  t»mm 


ADDtESS  

STATUS:    □  STUDENT  .Cla»  1  ScHaol  . 


□  OTHEt  Sp«(t>y  . 
TYH  or  mCDCNT 


□  Mo{* 
_pF«mal«_ 


lOCATION  OP  INCIMNT: 


H«tl  Ctail  I 


;AS5AUIT  (  >A«ASSM£NT  I  J  DI50«DE«IY  CONDUCT  {  JIOIU*Y  f  ]  SEX  OFFENSE  □  WEAPONS  POSSESSION  fjOANOFIQW 
^NAMCOTtC  i  ',tOM«TH«AT  !  H'tSPASSH  D»STU(HA,NCE  t  ]  DEmONSTHATION  [JFWE  [  !OTHEi   


0ISCI»TI0»40P  INClDf  NT  . 


INTIUDEI  *J 


□  No 


TYPf  OP 
WIAFON  ** . 


CHAIOI  . 

^  □  Felony 

TYM  OP  NARCOTIC  ♦  ony  _ 


DISra5ITK>N  OF  INCIMNT  AT  TUMI  OP  IVOIT  44 
□  A»«S1  P  D   *       n  AdHEST  GUAM)  •        □  SUSPENSION  -C 
g  *D  I  t>       □  O'JHEH  I  '   


iXTE^TOPINJUtiEl      □  llefu%rdM*d  Ann    □  T'*at.d  ot  Son* 

□  H(»pitot  T»t«t     □  Ho>pttoln»d    □Minor     □  P«r>onal  Phvition 


POUCf  ffESrONDlNO  (N«m*  K^rtk.  Sh.cid,  Commond 


NOTIFKATION  TOr    Porsm  Guordon  cK'  Nom«  1  Phone 


AIIESTINO  OUAMD  Ot  POllCt  OFPKEI 


AlLEOEOKIFtTIATOt 


AUEOEbPEIKTffATOR  Tt  •)  »^ 


_  Sol*  K'  4t  , 


 Dot*  Tt4  tl  _ 


Addrsu 

Phons  


a  Mail  44.  □  Morr.*d  C«lo' o* 
.UFsmato       □  S.nglt"  4^   


Addrcti . 
Phone  


D  Mai*  fb  □  Morncd 
_Uf*nal.       □S.ngl.  fi 


Color  of 


Occupolion  41  M 

Employ*^'  □  No  wh#»»_ 


Occupolion.  »7  n  

Employed'  UNo  wH*'*_ 

StHoo^_ 


Hoom  No 
rcla»»_ 


RJ.C 


41.3 


/ 


4()S 


ntHNIT:ON>()f  iNnOENTS 


ASSAULT  «    J.  ' 

.»,■■♦     H      ,t  ,  -J     ,,|  ,,,,  •     ,      ,      .  ♦         '  '  it     I      •  »•»  ,'.,.<h,-l 

i>»t.t."  ^.         V     ♦       ■       V      •(  1    •     <1«.  .  I,     ],,■.  •    V        .!■    ;M.      •         ♦  Of 

HARASSMENT  *         .  " 

Intont.omiMy    t- k.">j     h<.>f  nrj  o-  V  t  k         t  -oft-ifi    mi      t      t  -  j  h  .»»  ♦,,  ptiy  .,- fri  »   ,     Ik  ,   ,♦.  ,      j  »o  ,Jo  iho 

pidfC    l^r  ef>yj' HJ'fi',J        '1  I  fV.r  ,,•  O*  '        cl    '»  A^.^jh  -jLl'-n    <>     •..•rdi.ly     t'V'O^  f  I  ■  ■..  ■  ^ 

.  DISORDERLY  CONDUCT  ■      i  ^  ^  *  '  * 

<v.«hou«    >'jjt/    Ot        *iol<Mit  ♦.jrrM  't  ,o    ,  u'   th  •  t  ■  ■  i»V' m  .riy  hi*h4v  (*'   O'   i»',ik.c.}  urtfi  ;  -   ib''    'Of     hnxfuiq  (tbu^O 

RECKLESS  ENDANGERMENT  -  *  ' 

oqagtnq  (II  lO'ulucI  vKih^^t  c»»»»>feY<»  •••ih  f  mtml  r  >.k  of '^••^>»t^p^y-Mttl  .n}utyW 

DISTURBANCE  ,  * 

Non  tJtrnjf '<»...    I.fvfy  t)y  <w'f  u'  '"oi»>  ►J^OpN*    jqci'".t  tfot^^l  C'^fipt.  0'>  <  ni.    njp    >n  ,pt        of-«h<'  ♦•clut»itiOnal 

p"v«-      f '  '     ■  j.  nut  iot}      .  Im    'oom  hy  vho'^f  r^-j  f  ri.  iMl  uq    i  n.  p.    h^'  i  ,  '♦o  >i  q>oup  or 

n<iw.fj  of        p-*'  r-- ""y  '♦'cjit  "J'if«-  ■•^i  on  * 

ROBBERY 

F.^.r  y\,'    tful  •   J  0»    I   ofH<  .      fi'OpM'fy  t.y  uvi-  of  Of       c  if  'r.   1   iff  ■.      o»  p^y  .i   il  Kj'  ■  f  "    ,  f^ie4»nt 

LARCENY  ^  ^  '  "  ^ 

WrOfU^fijIly  t.lk'J     if';-'    .*'ip>'    /vfh^oUJ'rtq  p"ip*'ffy  fiOnil  'HiOfJlf't     r>0  fci'»  r    ri  vol  v*><l    -  -  • 

V'l  I'l-r  t»i  jy  O'  'TUly  '"if  h*"  *    «  ..  .    /  r 

EXTORTION  . 

Ohf'flif'p'.j  p'ofiffy  (Hf/«itt  of  f^t  ^t»«  h  i>f£  tV'.if  t.ik.T  if  Oi  nfifOiitiruj  pioperfy  r»»qnrcilo«.s* 'of  notuir  or  vciloe 
by  'tt.fn,«|q  ti  fh<'  v(,  fiiTi  Tj  f».|'  fKnf  th*'  j  >f  '  pff*  ifot  iriofhrf  fnpr\or<  vwl!  oio-p  pKy-^tcjl  iri|ij'y  U%  sotre  po.tson 
■  n  the  fuft.tr         .<1^*  H..Tr>V,q».  fO  flM,p,.rfy    K  E  Y  WORD    HJ  T  U  f?E^  f  h  r r  1  f    .      ^  " 

BURGtARY      ^        '  "     '  ,  ^ 

Knowinqly  ~ertteniiq  oi  tefr>ij<rnnq  unl(iywKu}ly  In  n  hutlcJinq  v,.fh  nfiM^t  fo  lonuntf  ,j  i>tmr  fh.'rf..  rj"  U<«i"y  cucorn 
p)<->Kfcl  in  n  locVfd  'porTt  or  btilclidij  yt.l'*t(Joho'j' .  of  »»*qulo'  Ot<  vpnncy       .  ^  ' 

SEXQFFENSE  *  /  i 

RAPE  Soiiytii  infff  cours»>  wvhouf  ronsenf   'V  '  . 

"SODOMY  ro'»u»5iff»*d'<r'?  in  Wcipr  *<vifh  devmnt -.pxuat  m  f  b*''t>q  ■  onuifftt'cl  *  ^ 

>     StXUAt  ABUSE' ^vb(t'Cf  tK) 'iMothpr  to  .'^^  'ihcvif  Hf  ^.thogi  <o.'  ,,'nf 
^     PJ!Bll(  4f  WriNEVS  f  ,po        ot^>i>ji..nt  oujnru  fO  ofh.Ms 

WEAI^bNS  POSSESSION 

l.^ovtoq  on    i   pi''»on     Fr^H^ftn',    q-  4v  f/   k  f>  fr          ft  It  hli  k1»'    i.iM!»'     v^oid    (  byko   vfrk'  <|(iq  j»<     hti..tiqt'Or»  bionf 

■•"    ..J<u.mM,»   bt.i(kji<k-  b!ly  .|,b    <vvfnl  k'  ^kU     .'.pi*,  ^.>.  >%  I       Korrnb    NQ  T  E  '  P'm  ,(„••,'.,••<  Jc '  1 6  po  w»ng  • 
M'ly  of  iibovr  OP  n  rqijn    p»inqqun  O'  n  il  inq**.  ou.  k  nh*  -  .  Jiijj^  iJqi>  I  ■  i  ^  jv».'ii|p  d<'ltfu>  i»Hf              _  ,  ,. 

GANG  FIGHT  ' 

A  f.qhf  hi'fw'M't^  ii  qi  oi  p  i)f  tjM.»  j'jnq  rjcj'  iw^sf  ti  qi  oop  ol  nftofUrr  qtuuj     ifhtn  n  .c  hoof  Of  on  m  hoot  q*ouMd^ 

NARCOTIC 

^     U^mcjO'  h(iv<nq  or> '1  person  'iny  nf  fhi»  pi i jhib. trH  (jruq   iib>ftini       Or  i»qutpmf>nt  fo<  usmq  .  iri? lucli ng  mo »  [oonci 

BOMB  THREAT  -  f  y 

*'  A  fetfphontui  or  vy<i4fpn  t»ip  .voqe  fhof  't  bon)b  or  son)i»  ^iimto'  <■  i«plo«.Ivf  ,hos  boen  or  will  be  placeJ  »with»fi  the 
premises  of  o  chool  i  * 

TRESPASS  I  ^  '       '  ' 

KrjowifUjIy  orUfr.iOq  o'  M'rnnining  unlawfully  in  or  upon  n  school   rtof  hovmg  nny  legrtrmofe  reoson  nor  permrssion 
t    f 'oni  cinyoMf^  u«fhof  /''ti  fo  ^p •  inf  ^(ir»p  ,   ,  / 
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0/  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
/DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 
OFIPIC/  OF  PLANT  OPERATIW  AI>ID  MAINTENANCE 
BUREAU  OF  PLANT  OPERATIC^ 


INTEROFFICE  COmJNICATICN 


April  1^5 


Chancellor's  Office 
-Attention:   Ms.  Baas 

DM:    Mr.  Raymond  Gg,  Hudson 

Vandalism  Reports 


requested  by  you  I  am' forwarding  Vandalism  Reports  covering  . 
»-e  calS&t  years  1971,  1972,  1973,  197A«    The  overall  cost 
istimat^Tor  glass  breakage,  unlawful  entries  and  fires  were:  ' 


1971 
1972 
197? 
197A 


$3,691,616 

3,812,096 
A,092,91A 


-It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recent  newspaper  articles 
Indicated  an  incre^^se  JLn  the  national  crime  rate  for  197^* 
of  8  or  9%  and  ova*  vandalism  incre^ased  7%» 

/ 


/''// 

JRA^ND  G.  HUDSON 
Director 
Bureau  of  Plant  Operation 

ftGH:NS 
Enclosure 

cc:    Mr.  R#J.  ^fertin/ 
Vandalism  Filey 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  CRIME'  RATES  FOR  VIOLENT  CRIMES* 
(Offcaises  known  to  the  Police  per  100,000  Population) 


Year 

N.Y.C.  Rate.. 

t 

U.S.A.  Rate 

I960:- 

*242 

160 

1965- 

3^5  - 

198  . 

1968 

i*062 

296  ■ 

1969 

1,129 

'  325 

1970 

'  1,380 

361 

1971 

1,611 

393 

1972 

1,525 

•  398 

1973 

1,483 

414 

SOURCE:    U.S,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Uniform 
jCrime  Reports  for  the  United  States,  1973. 

■        ,   \  '     ~  ■  ^,  .  ^ 

.  ^Violent  crimes  consist  of  Murder  and  Nonnegligent 
^^ Manslaughter,  Forcible  Rape^  Robbery,  and  Aggraviated 
"  Assault* 
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PART  i  -Sn^PLEMENTAL  REPORTS 


[Extract  from  n  Report  on  Conflict  Tind  VIolcace  in  California's  High  Schools; 
Cnllfornla  State  Department  of  Education ,  19^3] 

TiiK  Nature  a.vd  Kxtent  of  Conhjctt  and  ' 

Vl()TJ?NCF.  IV  (>t|[,IFORbJlA*8  HlOH  SCH(X)J^  * 

"  The  public  is  often  led  to  believe  that  conflict  and  violent  a.rp  prevalent 
throiifchout  the  school  districtH  of  the  state.  Student  violence  is  seen  as  rampant 
ill  the  schools,  exhibitinj;  itself  in  acts  of  crime  and  vandalism  to  murder.  In  its  , 
exiiinination  of  conflict  and  violenci*  in.  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  the  Task 
Porre  on  the  Uesohition  of  Conflict  fomid  many  different  types  and  forma  of  • 
cllsniptlve  behavior.  Violence,  the  most  extreme  form  of  conflict,  does  exist  but  to 
a  much  lesser  (leKrw»  than  anticipated. 

When  violence  enipts  on  the  campus,  the  safety  of  students,  teachers,  and 
administrators  has  to  be  the'^major  concern,  The  laws  of  the  state  that  g(jvern 
( riuu»s  in  the  Reneral  conmiuuity  illso  apply  to  the  schools.  Students  who  bring 
and  use  weaiKms^ai  nunpus  must  be  judged  by  the  law.  Scliools  nmy  not  become 
sancttuiricH  for  law  breakers.  On  the  other  hand,  scluwls  also  must  recognise 
that  students  have  rights  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  "due  process"  at  all 
tinu»s.  ' 

OI<r\KUAl.  CO.VCI.rslONS  ItG<iARl>lNG  NATl'RF,  ANU  KXTENT  OP  CONHJCT 

*  It 

Although  most  acute  in  the  inner  city,  campus  disorder  and  violence  exist 
throughout  the  statf*.  u 

|)isruptious  on  campus  stemming  froin  student  activism  api)ear  to  have  sub- 
sided in  rec<»nt  years.    ■   ^  ^        ^  ^  m 

Si'hool  conflict  is  not  ^isswiatetl  with  any  single  racial  or  ethnic  4;roup  of 

Vimdalisui  is  the  mowt  widespread  type  of  campiLS  conflict  in  terms  of  frequency 
and  exi)ense.  '  * 

TYPKS  OF  CONFI.ICT  mENTlFlED  BY  TASK  FOUCE 


rour  general  tvi»osof  conflict  were  identifled  by  the  Task  Korce  from  the  infor- 
mation  it  collected.  Although  the  categories  overlap,  they  are  helpful  In  sum- 
marizing and  inteipreting  the  large  jiud  varied  body  of  infonnation  gathered  by 
the  Task  Korce.  They  are  as  follows  :  ^  m 

7  Situational  can//icf.— Disruption  and  violence  associated  with  specific  local 
Issues  siuh  as  stiulvnt  regulations,  dre.ss  codes,  student  organizations,  and  sports 

^^•>"^/a/crf//V>Hp  fWt/Zirf .—Discord  related  to  discrimination,  exclusion,  and 
denial  /disputes  among  student  of  different  ethnic  orgliis ;  and  other  (inflict  asso- 
clate<l  with  the  alienation  of  minorities.  .   *    .  m 

A  i^tudmt  «cfh  /wi.— Organized  demonstrations  and  protests  (antiwar  demon- 
strations, reaction  to  tlu*  asHa«sinati<ai  of  nari<mal  figures),  often  political  in 

'"V'oimr.-  Assaults,  theft.  iMwscssiou  or  sale  of  dfugs.  vandalism,  and  similar 
^iffcnses.      ^  -  ,„ 

*  SITI  ATIONAI.  < ONKI.ICT  IN  TIIK.  SCHOOLS 

Sltnati(uml  conflict  was  found  to  bt»  associated  with  the  unique  ndes.  regula- 
tions»  and  issues  of  each  school. 

(427) 
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SltuatioiiJil  coiillU-t  is  usually  ivlnt^  to  loi-iil.  scliool^relaNMl  issues,. sucli  as 
ivgulatioHs  aftV<-tinK  divss  niid  apiMMrraaco,  snioidaj;  on  Vanipiis,  luncli  li(»ur 
freedom,  or  ili.scipllaar.v  prartlces.  -In  addition,  (ii>i>ntrs  assoriated  witli  cnr- 
rirulnm  revision-  (i)lurli  studies  and  ('hicanij  studiei^  proj^ranis)  are  a  coiiii^um 
tyiK*  of  sit uaticuiai  convict.         ,  « 
Jn  eomi»aris(ui  witli  other  fonus  of  disruption,  sitnatiirnal  contlict  appears  to 
attrart  tlie  least  pnliUc  courern.  Of  tlie  i^)  newspaiMT  stories  that  discussed  the 
r;,natiirt»  of  scliool  CDutlirts.  only  two  nientionecl  situational  contlict.  Siniilarll* 
^5-alrhoui;h  the  Task  Force  foiuid  that  the  inlhnaniation  of  these  localized  issues 
can  often  resjdt  in  the  disrupt i(»n  of  school  proKraujs,  the  cam-ellati(ui  of  spwial 
events  and  tile  closing  (»f  schools,  school  oiticials  do  not  keep  useful  and  accu-. 
rate  nn-ords  of  the  occurrence  of  situational  contlict.  * 

One  of  t lie  studies  analyzed  hy  the  Task  Force  provided-  some  interestinj; 
iafornnitirju  in  the  issui  s  involved  in  situational  conflict  iXaiinnal  AHam'iaHon 
of  Svrumiiirif  Srhuul  I'r'mrifmlH  liuUvlin  iOil),  The  results  of  a  li)70  natiornil 
survey,  conducted  hy  the  Natioifiil-  Association  of  Secondary  ScIkmjI  l*rincipals 
iiulicat<»<l  that  in  AM)  schools  that  reported  c(aillict.  student  dress  and  appear- 
ance codes  emerged  as  the  most  frecpiently  mentioned  "prinjary  issue"  in 
all-white  schools  (rejrardless  of  their  s(»ci<M'conomic  status.)*  Mention  (»f  dress 
and  appearance  codes  as  a  primary  issu(>  in  ^;ptitllcts  was  also  comparatively 
hi«li  nuiJ^UK  schools  with  ndxed  ethnic  iN)pulations  althou{;h  ^'curriculum  con- 
■  tent**  f  hiack  stiuhes  and  so  forth)  issues  were  of  more  con(»em  in  schools  with 
a  larger  minority  iM»pulatiou^^The  study  also  indicated  that  situationarconflicts 
frequently  result  in  modify ifiSTsWIaxd  rejrnhitions  and  in  opening  new  channels 
of  conuuuni<-at ion  hetwtH'U  studentw  and  staff. 

TUK  NATrUK  AXO  KX'llCNT  OF  INTPHOtlOri'.  CONKI.irr 

Much  of  schiMil  violence  temis  to  Im»  interrachil  and  etlnW*'  in  nature^. 
Iiiterracial  (•()n!li(-t  erupts  tuost  fre(iueutVv in  urhan  ai^ea><J?^        >^  "  f' 
One  of  the  more  serious  concerns  facing  oui^- s(ii()ols  TOdli^nis  the  frequency 
of  iutcfr^roup  conflict  nn  the  liiKh  s<  hool  c;»nipuJs.  Associated  with  the  hm« 
history  of  discriini/uition.  exclusion,  denial,  and  alienation  of  minority  citizens 
"  and  fher  children,  this  fjo'rin  t>f  school  conflict  (»fteu  nnuiifests  itself  iii  disputes 
amouK  studiesijt?^  of  different  ethnic  (»r  racial  origins  as  well  as  in  discord 
ani<mK  the  UHJre  ;:eneral  scho(>l  ccaninunity.  # 
s       The  tindiUKs  of  the  Task  Force  indicate  that  school  conflict  and  violence  are 
<tften  associated  with  interKroup  tension.  The  attitude  survey,  for  example, 
sln>wed  timt  nearly  Mi>  ixM-cent  of  all  resixanients  agreed  that  "friction- U'tween 
various  raHaT  and/or  ethnic  groups  contrihutes  to  violence."  Somewhat  fewer 
respon<lonts  agreed  with  the  stlvtemeat  that  "much  of  school  violence  tends  to 
he  jntcnraYal  and/or  ethnic  in  iiafnre"  (see  Tal)le  II-l ). 

TABLEAU  1.    RESPONSES  CONCERNING  INFLUENCE  OF  INTERRACIAL  OR  ETHNIC  FA'CTjORS  ON  VIOLENCE 


Perctnt  of  resporisff  to 

statement 


type  qf  respondent 


Student   

Teacher.  . 

Admimstrator  counselo/ , 
Community  member 


Number 

responding 

Agrfe 

Disagrte 

361 

.  ''54 

46 

172 

78 

22 

150 

65 

35 

219 

58 

42 

Note:  Tas^k  fore*  statement:  Much  of  school  vrolence tends  to  be  interracial  and/or  ethnic  in  nature. 


^  "Studor>t  Aftivlsm  iinil  ("*»nfllot.**  National  Association  of  ffrrondnnf  .W/io<»/  PrincinaU 
/n///rfi«»  AT  { January  M)71 ),  70;  SJK  -  / 
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The  Bureau  of  Intergroup  Relations^  1970  report,  Intergroup  Cmfiict  in  Cali- 
fomZ  Si'ZTdanr  Schools,  also  noted  that  15  or  16  separate  incidents  occurring 
(it  selected  scho^ils  were  ba^rtcally  ethnic  in  nature.'  Many  « 
volved  situational  or  student  activist  problems  as  well ;  .^^^^P^^^^^^ 
im  urciroiUation  of  an  anti-black  circular  which  led  to  a  bo^^cott  of  classes,  a 
Zsentation  of  demands  and  some  interracial  fighting  and  a  8tud«it  walkout 
Kwed  by  some  fighting  and  the  presentation  of  demands  that  a  white  principal 

%he"rJport  of  the  study  cited  eaflier  from  the  National  Association  of  8^^^^ 
ary  school  Principals  Bnljletin.  1971,  showed  that  the  schools  with  the  e^eatest 
incidence  of  student-student  confrontations  and  student-faculty  c«nfrotitati^^^ 
were  soUooIn  with  niuitiraeiai  pupil  populations  serving  low  socioeconoiiiiestatiis^ 
communities.^  The  same  study  showed  that  although  the  frequency  of  student- 
student  \»onfr  on  tat  ioiis  aHd  student-faculty  confrontation^  was  highest  in  schools 
that  had  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  students,  these  confrontations  were  less 
frequent  in  schools  with  a  predominantly  black  enrollment.  The  results  of^the 
mail  jjurvey  of  California  schools  conducted  by  tlie  Task  Force  also  revealed  that 
the  number  of  Intergroup  or  ethnic  conflicts' was  significantly  higher  in  urban 
schools  than  in  rural  schools.  .  / 

NATiTBE*ANI>  EXTENT   OF   STUDENT  ACTIVISM 
r  ,       ,      .  ■  ■ 

ronfiicts  arising  as  a  i-esuit  bf  student  activism  seem  t6  have  reached  their 
peak  between  1»^8  and  1970  and  now  ax)pear  to  have  decUned  in  frequency. 

Htudent  activism  is  distinguished  by  its  relatively  high  degree  of  organization 
and  ieadei^Hhip  and  by  its  connection  to  political  events  both  outside  and  inside 
the  school  Its  form  of  expression  Jias  included  a  variety  of  civil  disorders,  but 
the  student  strike  is  the  most  freqftent  form  of  activist  conflict.  PPcause  activist 
conflicts  are  generaUv  related  to  issnes  and  poUtlcUl  development|yin  the  larger 
society  administrators  are  likely  to  have  difliculty  anticipating  this  type  of  con- 
flict. However,  indications  are  that  student  activist  conflict,  althoug^i  very  slg- 
niflcant  a  few  years  ago,  lia.s  declined  in  importance.  . 

Of  44  documents  from  the  literature  related  to  the  natut«  of  the  problem  of 
conflict,  the  Task  Force  found  nine  that  dealt  witli  ^^"^^^""^^^^y^T-J^^^^^^^ 
estinc-to  note  tliat  six  of  the  nine  were  written  between  1968  and  1970.  Nearly 
/ali  strfessed  that  student  aetivisni  can-be  (lesirabie  w lien  addressed  to  construc- 
tive objectivesTSTnationwide  survey  of  670  schools  conducted  in  1970  by  the  Nd- 
ti<mal  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  provided  important  informa- 
tion on^ie  nature  of  student  activism-related  conflict.  The  survey  found  that 
leas  thifnValf  of  the  schools  reporting  (43  percent)  said  that  the  confrontations 
had  iirotlficed  disrupt  iiuis  at  insmit*tion  foras  U>ng  a^^^m^£  a  day^.  It  also-reportea 
11  sliftlrtiy  higher  incipience  of  student  strikes  than  of  i>rotest  inarches  as  a 
public  expre>Hsion  of  the  t'onfiict.*         ^       ^  .■  ' 

THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  CRIME  IN  THE  SCHOOL^^       ,     '  1 

The  Incidence  of  crime  on  school  campuses  iias  been  increasing  in  recent  years. 
Vandaiisin  is  the  most  widespread  type  of  crime  facing  schools  in  terms  of 
both  frequency  and  expense. 

Gang  activity  is  a  campus  problem  in  a  few  concentrated  areas. 

The  fncrrufie  of,  Vrimr  in  the  Schools 

Of  ail  the  tyiH^s  of  conflict,  studied  l)y  the  Tusk  Force,  crime  seemed  to  attract^ 
•the  greatest  pnbiic  concern.  Every  relevant  source\of  information  studied  by  the 

— ■■  '  

"  i  Interoroup  Conflict  in  California  Secondary  Schools  Pf^Pa';^^^,^^  ^^^^^^  I"^^*- 
croup  UelatMms.  Sacramento:  California  State  Department  of  Education.  19 

8  "Student  Activism  and  Conflict." 

*  "Student  ActlvlHm  and  Conflict." 
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Ta»k  l*^orce  indicated  tliat  Keiieral  crime  is  a  i^ericHis  problem  sbowiug  au  un- 
mistulcable  iiicreast^in  ttie  sctiools  of  tlie  state.  Vandalism  in  particular  appeared 
to  the  Taslc  Force  to  be  a  seri(?U8  problem  Xqt  most  sctiools.  Indications  were 
that  it  was  increasing  in  frequency  altliougti  Migrate  of  increase  did  not  aptieai: 
to  be  as  great^or  vandalism  as  tat  some  ottier  types  of  sctiool  crimes. 

Tlie  results  of  tlie  Tasic  Force  s  mail  surve^y  provided  information  on  tlie  inci- 
dence of  genera ^ crime  in  tlie  liigli  schools.  The  responses  to  this  survey  indicated 
that  tlicft,  vandalism,  assaults  on  studentsAand  incidents  involvhig  the  unlawfu!* 
use  of  drngri  and  alcohol  were  the  most  frequent  crimes,  averaging' more  than 
one  incident  each  month  per  school  and  constituting*tbe  most  serious  educational 
problem.  On  the  other  hand  the  incidence  of  major  crime  (homicide;*  rape,  ahd 
arson)  was  reported  to  he  generally  low.        '  . 

The  mail  survey  also  indicated  that  the  incidence  of  vandalism,  fighting,  and 
drng-alcohal  offenses  in  schools  was  directly  related  to  the  size  of  the  school.  In 
addition  Hie  survey  indicated  that  a  relationship  exists  between  the  frequency 
of  criniinaj  incidents  and  the  socioeconomic  status  of  students:  more  crlibe 
occurs  in  schools  located  in  low  socioeconomic  areas.  For  examp^,  the  incidence 
of  extortion  was  highest  in  large  urban  schools  with  low  achievement  scores. 

The  literature  surveyed  also  supplied  information  on  the  extent  and  nature  of 
crimt-  in  high  schtwls.  A  California-State-Oepaj'tnicnt  of  Jut^e-i'eper^^  drujg  * 
arrest  and  (ll.sposition  trends  for  19(58-1971  noted  that  in  the  first  half  of  lf)71,  a 
total  of  20,77H  juvei^le  drug  arrests  was  made.  The  report  noted  the  following 
trends  r  ''hard  drug"  arrests  will  continue  to  show  light  numerical  increases; 
marijuana  arrests  have  leveled  <»ff,  and  it  does  nol  appear  that  they  will  increase 
sigiiUicantly.*  *    •  ' 

review  of  the  newspaper  file  gave  some  examples  of  the  popular  images  of 
school  conflicts  ns  described  Uy  the  press.  A  total  of  24  of  tiie  Ji5  nlew.spaper  ar- 
ticles that  reiwrted  on  the  nature  of  high  school  conflict  dealt  with  crime,  often 
<?voking  images  of  "embattled  .school  grounds  where  fear  and  lawlessness  r6ign." 

Reports  froifl  Los  Angeles  County  between  September  and  December  of  1972 
revealed  that  juveniles  committed  assiinlts  on  122  ^ea(!^ers  and  512  pupils  in 
schools  within  the  cininty.  A  special  survey  of  81  'schocj^  districts  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County.  Superintendent  of  Hch(K)ls  li*»ted  two  mur-'' 
ders  OH  school  grotifnds,  assaults  on  49  peace  officers,  and  29U  cases  of  weapon 
possession.  The  Los  Angeles  iTnified  School  District  alone  reported  assaults  on  60 
teacher.s,  123  pupils,  and  31j)eace  officers,  and  it  reported  on  83  cases  of  weapon 
possession.  A  summary  of  information  gathered  from  approximately  60  school 
districts  in^  Los  Angeles  County  is  included  Jn  Table  Ii-2. 

TABLE  11-2.— CRIMES  COMMITTED  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  JANUARY  THROUGH  APRIL  1972 


Number,  by  month 


April 

Moftithly 

Type 

January 

February 

March 

averaff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
28 

Assaults  on  certificated  personnel  

21 

28 

21 

42 

Assaults  on  classified  personnel  

6 

\  *3 

•V  5 

7 

8 

.  19 

9 

Assaults  on  peace  officers  or  security  personnel  

2 

'7? 

■  'J 

104 

57 

85 

Possession  of  weapons:  ^ 

91 

86 

68 

120 

64 

c.  Other  (cha  ns  slubs,  ete.)  

6 

5 

9 

3 

6 

15. 

29 

15 

27 

22 

.ncidents  of  vandah:>m  or  theft  

1.J279 

1,549 

1,098 

'  1,590 

1,379 

^  nruff  Arrests  und  hinposition  -Trends,  196H-1971.  Sacramento:  Californin  State  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  1»T1.  —  -   
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VandaUsm  in  the  l^ehooU  '   '  .         ,  *  • 

From  all  "accounts,  it  appears  that  vandalism  is  -the  most  frequently,  occui^rtog 
type  of  disorder. in  schiSbls.  A  1970  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency study  on  school  crimes  gave  some  iudicatlou  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
vandalism  problem  for  schools:  In  110  school  districts  throughout  the  coimtry 
surv4*yed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee,  vanadalism  incidents  increased  from 
186.184  in  1964  to  250,549  in  1968  (an  increase  of  36  percent).  This  figure  did  not 
include  school  burglaries,  which  increased,  t^om  7,604  in  1964  to  14,102  in  1968 
(an  intense  of  86  percent)."  «^     ^      *  , 

The  Costs  of  vandalism  to  schools  are  large,  Thie. National  Education  Associa- 
tion estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  vandalism  to  schools  la  $200  mUUon. 
Bornard  Green biirg  of  the.  Stanford  Research  Institute  thinks  that  this  fig^fe 
is  "grossly  understated."  In  a  study  by  the  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association  (National  School  Publications) ,  Greenburg  noted  that  : 

The  cost  figure  is  grosly  understated  because  it  does  not  Include  alj  in- 
stances of  losses  attributable  to  burglary,  theft,  and  property  damage  re- 
paired  by  residence  maintenance  staffs;  Nor  does  the  cost  figure  take  Into 
account  costs  to  equip  and  maintain  security  forces  and  law  enforcement 
costs  to  patrol  and  respond  to  calls  reporting  Incidents.  Many  school  districts 

carry  theft  Insurance,  buLtte  costs  are  exceedingly  liigh.  ^  

The  niair  survey  results  Indicated  that  In  the  California  high  schools  respond- 
ing, vandalism  costs  averag^i  more  than  $4,0Ci0  per  school  each  year.^  During 
the  fiscal  year  19i0-71,  vandalism  costs  In  one  school  district  rdse  from  the  prcc 
vloUH  year  s  tot^il  of  .$19,973  to  more  than  $74,000.  A  major  factor  In  this  increase 
was  a  $3OJ)0O  fire  at  a  junior  high  si^hool  {Los  Anffetes  Time*,  January  12, 1972). 
It;  has  been  noted  that  yearly  expenditures  due  to  vandalism  amounted  to  more 
than  $2  million  for  each  of  the  itchpol  districts  In  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  and 
San  Kranclsco  {Oakland  rrifeHne,  November  21,  1972 ]|. 

In  Orange  County  6,272  acts  oT  vandalism  occurring  In  a  two-year  period  end- 
ing J^ecemher,  1971,  resulted  %  damage  estimated  at  $776,02Q.  Between  3,500  and 
4  (HM)  acts  of  MChool  vandalism  nave  been  occurring  In  Los  Angeles  County>  accord- 
ing to  information  gathered  6y  the  Task  Force.  The  damage  caused  was  valued 
at  $2.5  million  in  1970-71,  up  from  $2.2  million  In  1969-70,  $1.8  mllUon  in  1968-69, 
and  $1  nilUlon  In  1967-68.  The  estimated  cost  of  damages  due  to  vandalism  for  all 
of  California  schools  was  approximately  $10  million  per  year  (Lo^  Angelea  Timea, 
April  2,  1972).  In  1971-72  the  Los  Angeles  schools  reported  dollar  losses  of 
—$883,000  for  burglary.  $201,000  for-burglarjMPelated  damages,  $650,000  for  glass 
fbreakage.  $580,000  for  arson,  $65,000  for  miscellaneous  destruction,  and  $60,000 
for  the  "mysterious  disappearance",  of  equipment  (speech  by  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  in  {he  JUmffrcHAional  Rcvord'on  the  Safe  Schools  Act,  January,  1973). 

Gunfj  A  vt  Vol  tyin  a  Fibw  A  rcan  — 


Although  gan^  activity  appears  to  he  on  the  rise^  ther^  are_dlffejiu£  oplnjon^^^ 
as  to  Its  effect  on  ca'inpus  ci)nftct.  Newspaper  artiqles  report  numerous  examples 
of  gang  confiict;  particularly  in  central  I^)s  Angeles  and  In  f5an  Francisco's  China- 
town. One  article  reported  that  a  student  on  the  campus  of  a  high  school  In  L-os 
Angeles  was  wounded  by  gunshots;  the  Incident  was  followed  by  a  reprisal  shoot- 
ing of  four  others.  Other  neWs  stories  Sescribe  a  vyiety  of  gang  conflicts  ranging 
from  fights  to  kiiltings'and  shooting.  tt  nr       i.  *. 

The  attitude  survey  results,  however,  showed  (see  Table  II-3)  that  most 
respondents  (nearly  70  percent  bf  students,  teachers,  other  staff,  and  com- 
munity i)ersons)  disagreed  with  the  statement :  *'The  numbed*  of  students  belong- 
ing to  gangs  at  our  school  Is  on  the  Increase.**  ' 

 — ^  '  ■,:        '      y  ' 

•  Rnri^fy  of  Violence  in  Sohooln  Occurritiff  from  186^  Through  1968,  Prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Spnatp  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  washlijgton.  D.C. :  U.S.  Gt)v- 

^^^V^!d^Um^andV^Unc^  Cost  to  flTcftooI*, Special  Keport  No.  29.  Washington, 

^D.C. :  National  School  Public  Relations  Association,  1071. 
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TABLE. M  3-RESP0NSES. CONCERNING  INCREASEJ.N  SIZE  OF  GANGS. 


Type  of  respondtnt 

Student  

Teacher  ^  ,  

Administrafor/coUnselor....  

Communitj!  mtmbtr  -.i. 


Number, 
responding 


352 
156 
150. 
214 


Percent  of  response  to 
statement 


Agrte 

31 
37 
31 
41 


Disagree 


69 
63 


59 


Nott^Task  force  statement :  The  nlimber  of  students  at  our  setioot  -who  belong  to  gangs  is  on  the  increase. 

.  University  of  California  criminologist  Barry  Krisberg  lias  also  raised  questions 
for  those ^ho  would  make  a  direct  connection  between  gang  activities  and  the 
general  Increase  in  school  crime;  Krisberg,  who  has  done  field  work  \yith  gangs 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  San-  Francisco's  Chinatown,  doubts  that  gangs  frequent 
schools  as  much  as  other  places  in  the  iniiereity  ghettos  (this  is  in  agreement 
with  Task  Force  investigatio.ns :  ^ee  Tablo  II-4).  According  to  Kri.sberg,  school 
tend  to  be  border  areas  between^gaugSii|ii^l  are  seldom  rontestecl  areas.  Krisberg 
doubts  that  "gangs  are  involved  very  nnich  in  robberies ;  he  knows  of  no 'cases 
aiiywhej*e  of  youth  gaiu?s  that  were  organize<l  to  commit  rob'beries."' Rather,  he' 
m)ted  that  the>^  lack  internal  organization  and  are  designed  primarily  to  boost 
the  self-esteem  of.  the  ga«g  members.  He  does  not  doubt  that  some  gang  mem- 
•bers  commit  robberies  and  extortion,  but  he  has  insisted' that  that  is  not  the 
raison  d'etre  fof  the  gangs.  Aside  from  that,  Krisberg  sees  no  evi<lence  of  "ca- 
tional"  gangs  (Times ;  mo,st  gangs  crimes  take  place  over  some  insult  or  slight, 
a  diSppnte^over  a  girlfriend,  or  as  a  reprisal.  He  has  made  a  persuasive  argument ' 
for  (iistingui«hing  'between  gang  crimes  and  the  increase  in  more  general  types 
of  crimes  in  .srtiools.  .  - 

'''»•■»•'■-■" 

TA6LE  JI-4.--RESP0NSES  CONCERNING  INFLUENCE  OF  GANGS  ON  INCREASE  IN  VIOLENCE 


Percent  o^rtsponst  to 
statement 


Type  of  respondlnt . 

Studisnt'.....  „r. 

T<acber... .  . . .  \i  :■. 

,  Ad<nlnistrator/counse1or^:\. 
.  Community  merflber.-^^. 


Number  — 
responding 

Agree 

Disagrtt 

350 

56 

44 

165 

61 

39- 

144 

47  . 

•  53 

206 

58 

42 

Note:  Task  force  statement:  Gangs  art  a  major  factor  in  the  increase  of  violence  {in  high  ^chooi.].^ 

As.a  result  of  interviews  and  site  visitations,  the  Task  Force  concluded  that 
the  pro^jern  of  gangs  is  not  widesjiread  gt^igraphically  aad  appears  to  be  primar- 
ily a  metn>iM)litan  phencaneuon.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  there  are  m;ijor 
differences  between  gangs.  The  liarrio  gang,  for  example,  is  a  iinique  phenomencai 
of  tlie  Mexico»American  and  Chieano  community.  Within  the  barrio  there  may 
exist  Mexican  gangs  c'ompos^d  of  Mexican  nationals  seeking  national  identity 
and  ('bicano  gangs  which  have  been  in  existence  for  generations  in  (^iHfomia. 
ThQ  b^rrix?^  gang  was  Organized  to  provide  a  sy^item  of  identification,  a  \vay  of 
/ittttHriiinp;  success;  and  gaining  status,  a  means  of  demonstrating  mal^ness,  and 
mi -^venue  for  expressing  anger.  The  barrio  gang  is  territorial  in  nature  and  may 
have  adult  leadershii;^.  Some  of*  the  gang's  activities,  while  viewed  as  negative 
♦by  outsiders,  are  positivi^ly  oriented,  and  school  personnel  should  learn  to  com- 
municate with  gang  members.  , 
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'  .  i 

rUIFOSE  OF  StUOT 
AND 

SOrilCB  OF  DMA 

^,  * 

^  Tha  •tatUtlca  on  vandalUs  compiled  in  this  report  ara  ra 

•etaiipt  to  |lva  tha  raadar  a  broad^  oviirvl^v  o^  tha  axttat*  fraquaaciy 
and  financial  coata  incurred  a»  a  rtault  of  vandalit«  in  tha  public 
achoola  of  auburban  Cook  County.  ^ 

Tha  actual  data  collection  took  placa  f roa  Fabnury  thcoufh 
fprll  1974  and  was  coopiled  froa  a  aurvay  aant  fro«  tha  Educational 
Saxvlca  ]ta|ion*J^Cook  County  In  February  1974  requeeting  infonMtion 
on  vandal ie».    The  tbllovini  report  ie  e  reeult  of  the  tabuletion  of  ^ 

einrrey  reaponiiee,.  ^ 

\  ■  ■  .  ■ 

The  eurvey  includea  ihfpnutlon  on  aethoda  of  ^Tojcection  and 

iUr^lllance  euch  ea  eecurity  pereonnel,  upchanlcel  and  electronic 

protection  ayeteie^  and  fire  elan  end  heating  ayetea  aonitorini; 

epepiflc  inforaation  on  eccidentel  and  deliberete  uandellea  inelde 

\  and  outside  echool  build inga*;  hezerde  euch  as  eccidentel  and  deliberate 

\fires,  exploeions  and  floods;  expuUlonf,  auspeneioaa  and  police  referrals 

a  reeult  of  epprehehded  vand^le;  and  the  epproxiaate  coMta  to  echdol 

<^ietricte  for  ell  vandeliea.    The  etetletice  in  eech  cetegory  include  the  ^ 

tabulation  of  the  ntjsber  of  reeponeee  by  school  froa  ell  717  echoole  in 

^J^b^ll^C^  Cook  County.    Totel  eleaenter^  enrollMsot  for  the  1973-74  echool 

-year^wSB  30S,365.    Totel  aacondery  enrollment  WsS  156,976.    Total  euburban  - 

public  echool  enrollaenl  for  the'  1973-74  echool  yeer  was  462,341. 
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r  "  435  . 

PEFwilTIOHS  Of  TERMS 

M«thod«'of  Frocactlon  and  Surv«l 1 lanca }   Includaa  aacurlty 

f 

piraoanal,  pollca  parionnal  ,  prlviita  aacurlty  aganclaa. 

...  # 
•achanlcal  burglary  protactlon  ayataaa  auch  aa  burglar 

alaraa,   ultraaonlc  an^  Infrarad  aqulp««nt,  alactrlc 

ayaa.  aagnatlc  circuit  braakara.   and  aacurlty  Llghta. 

Vandallaa:     wanton,  dallbarata  and/or  ■allcloua  daat  ruct  Ion.,  and 
dafacaaant  6f  property  ran4arlng  Inoparabla  or  unyaabla 
*  proparty  of  ^choola  auch  aa  wlndowa,  aqvipaant  and  ^ 

f*cllltlaa. 

Boab  Incldanta:     the  threat  or  uaa  of  a  alaulatad  or  raal 

IncandlarJ  oTaxploalva  d«vlca  which  aay  Includa  boab 
thrcata,   t^qultad  a vacuat lona  an^/o r  accoapllahad 
boablnga . 

Intarnal  Vaadaltaa:     daaage  occurring  vlthln  achool  bulldlnga 

*     to  *waahrooaa, 'aupply  rooaa,   library,  cafatarla.  aqulpaant, 
furnltura,   Internal  wlndowa  and  doora ,   loaa  ojr  '° 
docuaenta,  dafaclng  of  walla  and  furniture,  anii  loaa  »of 
petty  caah. 

Cxtarnal  Vandallaa;     daaaga  occurring  oiTtalde  of  a c^ooJ|J>u I Idlnga 
to  exterior  w'^lla,  wlndowa,   doora,   lighting,   grounda  , 
achool  buaaa,  playgrounda   and  aqulp«ant   and  athletic  fl«lda 

Bazarda;     flraa,  exploalona,   fl^poda,  boab  Incldanta. 


-  4^0 


M«i_t_<tiont  of  thi  .Topic 

Tht  turvty  «ad  reporc^U  Itatied  Co  ehf  tnveictt«clop  of 
v4nd«Uts  to  cht  elaMncary  and  a«CQnd«r^, public  tchoolt  In  tt^urbcn 

Cock  Councy--644' elciMncary  •d)>»«rla'*and  69  secondary  schooli — Aud 

cov«rt  ch«  ptrlod  of  ^«11  197)  co  Spring  19-'74.. 

An  accui'ap  up-co*daC«>  counc  of  Chi  frequency  and  coxa  of 

vandaltai^  for  ch«  foil. .school  yaar  1^  noc  ivallabla  stnca  ch«*acbooU 

*  .  .  '■ 

t>rQvtd«d  (o^raadon  on  cho  p«^lod  of  tla*  (ram  cha  baflnnlng  oif  cha 

^         r     .  f  •  ^ 

l97>-76  achool  yaar  up  Co  Che  «alllns  of  cha  durvay  raaulca  Co  chla  , 
offlca.    Tha  dfta  aptaad  U  b«cvoan  February  10  Co  Hay  1,  1974.  t^ll 
ft(uvaa,  charafore,  w^lU  ba  conservaclv^  alnca  cha  full  yaar  1^  not 
covarad. 

s 

Tbari)  la  an  addldonal  llalcacion  In  tha  IncarpraCatlon 
of  cha  da ca. alnca  noC  all  of  Cha  717  achoola  raporcad  coaplaca  information 
iq  raiponaa  Co  Che  aurvay . 

Ad|!l(ionar  Infonucion  which  say  noC  ba  raflaccad  in  cha 
approxiaaca  coaca  of  vandallaa  Co  cha  achool  dlacrlcca  ara  tha  ''hlddan 
coata."    Thaao  coaca  Includa  rapalra  In  che  achoola  coaplacad  by 
■aincananca  and  janiCorlal  actfff  and  nox  by  ouCaida  firaa;  daMga  coaca 
chac  hava  noC  baen  taporcad  by  achool  olflclala;  and  cha  anoraoua  coaca 


ol^flcl 


of  loac  caachin(  and  laarnlns  claa  bacauaa^of  daaasad  aqulpaanc. 
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«      "OISCUPTION  AND  INpHPltETATICN  Or  THE  DATA 


Thi  cotfc  of  vandiltia  to  the  Cook  County  ■uburbcn  ichooli 

trom  Sapt«abir  1973  Chrough  April  1974  !■  $1,340,827.00.    ThU  lnclud» 

i  i 

$386,9)1.00  for  v<ndalt»  occurring  tnatda  ■chool  buljidtnga  and 
$548,601.00  for  vondalUa  occurring  ouc^tda  ■chool  buildings,  M  wall 
*•  $202,089.00  for  flraa,  ■xploslona  And  oCher  ■uch  hazardi. 

Intamul  wida'lUa  tncludaa  dMiaga  Co  llbrArlaa,  learning  ) 
risoutci  cintsri,  dafaclng       willi,  d«Ml>  to*  cifitirlai ,  ■qulpwinc, 
woahrooM,  lockiri,  furniture,  broken  wlndmi ,  itc.    Extamal  vcndallia 
daala  with  ti\m  outalda  of  the  bulldln|  Including  defecing  of  ouCelde 
wAlle,  da«dge  to  vi-ndaw9,  grounde  and  londsceplng  am  well  «■  pleyground 
equipment  euch  u  school  buHce  and  outelde  School  lighting. 

If^thtt  total  of  $1,340,822.00  were  divldfd  equally  betvean 
■chool  diccrlcte>  thla  ecrious  crlne  pcoblea  coete  the  average  Cook  « 
County  suburban  school  ><ll»trlc c  $9,376.0Q  and  the  everege  echQol 
$1,870.00.    EaVfaated  crime  costs  nat Ipnal ly  In  the  schools  for  ths 
19  72-73  school, yfar  were  $500  nilllun  or  $10.87  per  pupil,  roughly  ths 
saa^aaount  apent  on  tcxtbqpka.    Although  utatlstlcs  on  ths  extent  and 
coata  o(  crlM  In  achoolo  arc  ocarco  an  a  national  or  local  level, 
vandallBB  and  aaliciouo  blachlef  remain  the  nost  prevalent  type  of  ■ 
crlae,  attributable  to  malicious  dcitruction. 
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M»thod*  of  Protictlon  md  Survtlllanci  ^ 

113  icbooli  iBploy  233  ••curlty  pcrionncl  fot  ••/■ty  and 
Mcurity  durln|'rt|uHr  ichool  dMy.    A«on|  thiii.  29  poll^t  ptMona«l 
work  10  38  ■chooH,  31  •chooU  •■ploy  a  prlvit*  •■curity  aiancy  and 
36  achoola  hava  aacurlty  paopla  In  uniform  patrollln|  tha  achoola. 

Although  75X  of  tha.  vandallaa  to*  tha  achoola  occura  af tar 
•chool  hours,  only  IIB  or  16.5X  ot  tha  717  auburban  achoola  hava 
aacurlty  patrola  (irking  from  achool  cloalng  to  achool  oyanlng  In  tha, 
aomlng.    36  achoolr  hava  aacurlty  patrola  working  frdi  4t00  to  7tOO 
ahlft;  55  -chooU  hava  patrola  fro«  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.;  and  27  achooU 
(roa  11:00  p. a.  to  6i00  a. a. 

Only  271.  or  192  of  the  717  achoola  hava  ao«a  aort  of  aachanlcal 
or  alactronlc  burglary  protection  ayataa.t  Moat  fraquantly  aantlonad  ^ 
of  thaaa  ayataaa  ara  ultrasonic  and  Infrarad  protactloo*ayata»a  aa  i^all 
«a  alactric  ayta>  Mgnatic  circuit  braakar.  aonltorad  talaphona  Uoa^^^ 
wlrad  datactora,  aagnatic  door  awitchea  anfi  contact  clrculta. 

Vandallaa  -  Internal 

The  total  tlnanclal  coat  to  achoola  for  Intamal  vandallaa 
is  $586,951.00.    The  major  portion  of  thia  aaount,  19X  or  112,515, 
la  ^  raault  of  defacing  and  daaage  to  walla,  fumitura,  drinking  fountalna, 
■  tc.  ^An  additio-hal  182,  $iO§,261  wga  Inpurrad  froa  doiUge  to  library 
booka.  auppllaa  and  audio-vlaual  equipment. 
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An  ■ddielaaal  33Z  or  $196,332  of  thi  intimil  v«ndiliiB  coiti  !■ 

■ttrlbutabli  to  thi  follouinit  <lo  diicindini  ordir  of  co«t)  ^ 

DMiigi  to  fu^ituri  $  72,755.00 

Dcaagi  to  wafhrootti  65 i 167.00 

Oca«(«  to  IntirnsI  i^indotfi  ^d  doori    >  S6|4iO.OO 

Thi  r««Alnlni  30X  of  lnt«rnil  vandallsa''li  i  riiult  of  thi  followlni: 

9    (in  daacctkdini  ordir  of  cost  to  tchooU) 

IKu»|i  to  •qulpaent  and  Mchlnci  $  54|713.00 

^  DMiige  to  lockers  37,113.00 

Cifetirli  iqulpacnt  and  iuppiy  dMigi  29,122.00 

Daa«gg  to  supply  and  store roo«s  20,593.00 

4  False  slsnu — elec.  eqpt.  and  firs  slarm 

boxss  ,  9,083.00 

\ 

Locka,  globea,  f iri^  extinguiahara ,  etc.  .  7,263.00- 

paasga  to  bookatore  and  book  atorage  6,474.00 
Loas  or  dimsga  to  official  docuaenta    ^  236.t)0 
Vandallaa  -  gktamal  ^ 

Tha  total  financial  coat  to  schoola  for  extamal  vandallaa 
^    is  $548,60 IvOO.    Tha  vfiijor  portion  of  thia  ^ount,  52X  or  $286,907 
la  «  raault..oi^d«Bsgs  and 'breaksge  of  cxtsrior  windows.  An'sdditional 
16Z  (89,864)  is  tha  cost  to  school  districts  for  danags  to  axtsrior 
doors  and  lighting;  «nd  9t  C49,056)  for  defscing  of  sxtsrior  wall*.. 
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Thi  ■ddlclooil  2^3%  or  $122,474  Includii  dOMg"  to  ichool  t»ot«ld«» 
roofi  And  guttirtt  ■thli^lc^f Uldi .  Ughtlnt»  ■chool  buiM,  drlvsr 
•ducatlon  vahlcl«i>«nd  to  .pliytcdtMidi. 

'  Thi  total  financial  cost  to  aubui^an  Cook  County  achool 
dlatrlcta  for  both  Intamal  And  axtemal  vandalUa  !■«  $l,nS»S$2.00. 

■  "  o  ■ 

Hatarda  -  Flraa»  Exploalona,  flooda*  Bo«b  Incldenta 

The  total  financial  cost  to  achoola  for  various  hazardi  la 
$202,089.00.    Tha  aajority  of  the  hatarda  occurring  delibarataly  *r« 
intaraal  firaa  at  a  coat  of  $133,316.00  and  accidental  flooda  at  a 
coat  of  $49,724.00.    It  ahould  be  pointed  out  th4t  ona  fira  at  tha 
LowaU-Longfellow  School  In  DisCrtct  152  waa  raaponalbla  for  #  financial 
coat' of  $100,000.        •  .        .  > 

Expulaiona/Suapanaiona       <  ^ 

I    4  It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  with  tha  enprvoua  expenaa  of 

dalibarata  vandalla»  in  Cook  County  schoola,  only  87  of  tha  296  ^tudanta 

or  29X  of  total  auapenaions  in  Cook  Coimty  dlatricta  reaulted  from 

atuilenta  involved  in  vandalism,  and  only  16  expulsiona  vera  laaued  f or 

apprehended  vandala. 
<  * 

Suamry    -  1  , 

Seventy  five  percent  of  vandalian  occura  after  achool  houra 
conpared  to  22Z  during  school  houra  when  there  is  adequate  auparvis^on 
of  school  buildings.    Only  2  3X  of  the  school  va«d«ls  were  apprehended 
by  school  authorities,  and  34Z  of  that  number  were  referred  to  the 
police. 
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VANDALISM  SUIWY  RESULTS 
BURGLARY  -  Hiirr  -  RROfEiTY  DESTRUCTION 


Ni«b«r  oi  School  Dlitrlcti 
In  Sujrtirban  Cook  County:      il5  El«»«nt4ry 
*  2  7  Secondiry 

I  tMlt 

1^3  Totil  ^ 

f 

Ni«b«r  qf  School  BulldlnK> 
In  Suburbtn  Cook  County:  6*5,EU»iftW 
68  Sacolld^, 
A  Vnit 

"TfTTotal 

I.    HETHODS  OF  PROTECTtON  AND  SURVEILLANCE. 

hi    School!  employing  personnel 

for  safety  and  security  du>l»i 
the  reRular  school  days. 

Number  of  iecurlt^  person* 
employed :  • 

B.    Police  personnel  working 
In  security  In  jichool: 


1 


Number  of  persons: 
Private  security  agency: 


29 


538 


597 


607 


D.    Number  of  schools  with 
security  people  in 
uniform: 

t     Hours  of  security  patrol: 

1.  4:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 

2.  .  7:00  p.m.  to' 11:00  p.m. 

3.  11:00  p.m.  to  8:00  •.m. 


36 
55 
27 


A38 

251 
2A3 
253 


416 


442 


MBIH0C6  OP  PROTBCTION  AND  SURVBItLANCC  (continued) 

F.    Typa  of  wchanlcal  burglary  protactlon 
■yataM  uaadt 

1.  Ultraaonlc    ^  '  93  419 

2.  Infrarad  21  442 

3.  Othar:  '  78  -i^  1 
Includaa:    burglar  alaria,  alectrlc                     r  ' 

a)ra,  radar  and  magnetic  door,  Mlcro^* 
wave*  magnetic  circuit  breaker, 

aecurlty  llghta,  monitored  telephone  ' 

Line,  electric  tape,  telephone  alarm, 

wired  detectora,  intercom,  bell, 

alarm,  fugged  doora,  aovaid  eyetem, 

magnetic  door  swltchee,  and  contact 

circuit. 

6.    Plra  alarm  ayatem  monitored  at: 


1.  Admlnlatratlve  center  47  367 

2.  School  building  '                          44-7  95 

3.  Fire  atatlon  397  172 

4.  Police  atatlon  247  2ST 

H.  Heating  syatam  la  monitored  at: 

1,  Admin  Is  t<fctlve  center  *                  35*  371 

2.  »  School  Building*  503  98 

3.  FlTe  station  55  377 

4,  Police  station  32  385 

I.  Records  kept  on  burglary,  property  ^ 
destruction,  theft,  araon.  etc.  318  100 

1.  Dally  219  145 

2.  Weekly  79  185 

3.  Monthly  222  157 


No 


41/ 
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II.    ViWDAUSM  ^> 
A.    laearnsl  Cwlthln  bulldln|X 

1.  Defacing  «nd  damik^e  to  valla, 
furolturei  bl^da,  curtains, 

*  drinking  fountainai  etc. 

2.  Damaga  to  library:  books i 
auppllaa  Including  a-v 
equlpaenl 

3.  Daaaga  to  furniture:  chairs, 
deaka,  etc.  ^ 

'      4.    Danage  to  washropos:  waste  ^ 
baakats,'  light  fixturea,  etc. 

5.  Daisage  to  internal  windows  and 
doora 

6.  Daaage  to  equipment:' business 
■achinea,  athletic  eqpt. 
induatrial  arta,  e^c. 

7.  Danage  to  lockara 

8.  Damage  to  cafeteria:  the^ii 
and  damage  of  food  and  eqpt,> 

9.  Damage  to  supply  and  • 
storerooma:  custodial ,  shop, 
gym,  office 

10.    False  alanoa 
^  Frequency;  626 


Dallberata  or 

"Accidental  Malicloua 


12.. 


13. 


11.^  Other 

Includes:  locks,  globes,  . 
bicycles,  fire  extinguishers, 
phone 

Damage  to  books  tote  and  book 
storage  areas 

Loaa  or  damage  to  official 
docunents:  report  cards, 
records,  efic.  ^ 


177 

2  75 

307 
109 
183 
121 

129 
58 
275 


529* 
A2A 

A58 
177 
159 

f 

256 
102 

88 

369 
A5 

30 


TOTAL  FINWUGlVUL  CX)ST  TO 
SCHOOLS  FOR  INTERNAL 
VANDALISM 


ApproximaCa 

Coa  t  to 
School  Plata. 


$112,515.00 

108. 261.00* 

72,755.00 
65,167.00  ^ 
58,410.00 
5f»,713.b0.^ 

37,113.00 
29,122.00 

20,593.00 

9,083.00 
7,2^3.00 

6,47A.OO 
236.00 


$586,957.00 


ERLC 


4i8 
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if 


V^RSlMJSlf  (coatltiuHa) 

1,  txtanal  (outaldi^uildlog)  ' 

!•     Dmuiga  to  extarlor  viodm 

2*     Damaga  ta  extatior  doon 
lighting,  doorvayai  aW* 

3*     D«f icing  of  exterior  valli 

4«     DjMge  to  grounds: 
landscaping 


loof  and  guttar  da 


6. 


8. 

9. 


Daaiage  to,,  high  achool 
athlatlc  flflda:  track, 
ata(^uB»  lighting, 

bleactiiTrr'etc^S' 

Daaaga  to.ntchanlcal 
aqulpnant 

a.  Buaea 

b.  Drlvar  education 

vehlclea 

9' 

c.  other 

Daaage  to  elementary  achool 
Other 


.  Accidental 

452 
98 

21 
S6 

24 


6 

14 
0 

30 
1 


Da liberate  or 
Halldoua 


2S58 

.  220 

112 
31 


65 
14 

210 
14 


ApproKlufea 

Cdst  to 
School  Dlac»«. 


$286,907.00 
4»,864.00 

49,056.00 
35,543.00* 

24,393.00 


14,U9.00 
7,002.00 

3,975.00 
13,151.00 
5,109.00 


TOTAL  FINANCIAL  COST  TO  ^ 
SUBUMAN  COOKvOQ^^  SCHOOL^ 

^  DI§Ji[CTS  FOR  EXTEFNAL* .  .  ^w..  _ 

'^  VANDALISM  .     '  $148.601.00-^ 


TOTAL  FDrANCIAL  COST- 
TO  SUBURBAN  COOK  COUNTY 
•  SCHOOL  OTSTRfCTS  FOR 

INTERNAL  AND  BXIEFNAL 
VANDALISM 


$1.135.552.00 


445 


ni. 


.  aAZAlOS 

A.  Flr«« 

X,  Int«rn«l 
2 .  ^tsrnal 

B.  .Flood* 

C.  Boab  Scares 
«  D.  Explosions 

'2.  External 
E .  Other 


J^ddenf  1 


15 
7 

A9 

.  0. 

I 

2 

-0 
0 


Approxinuite 
Deliberate       Cost  to 
or  Malicioua    School  Diets. 


69 
20 
13 
154 

3 

2, 
3^ 


$131,316.00  V 
9,714.00 
49,724.00  « 
4,225.00 

2,600.00 
.0  V 
2,510.00 


TOTAL  FINANCIAL  COSJ  TO  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  FOR  FIRES,. EXPLOSIONS,  - 
FLOODS,  ETC.  $202.089.00 


VI.    EXPtltSIONS /SUSPENSIONS  ,   "  ■     '  ■ 

A.    NumbeT  of  expulsions  Issued  for 
•pptehended  vandels:  '{  * 

Number  of  'expulsions  since 
.   Septead>er  1973: 


B.    Number  of  school*  where 
suspensions  are  iasuVd 
for  apprehended  vandals: 

Number  of  suspensions 
since  September  1973; 


16 


296 


Y%8 


16 


87 


493  ' 


A17 


ERIC 
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Nuaber  or 

SUMMUDf  i^fORMATION                                         ,  -  percent* ge 

A.  Petcentage  of  Vandalism  DUIING  SCHOOL  HOUKS  22Z 
b/  Percentage  of  yandallam  AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS'  75Z 
C.  Far  cent  age  if  van  la  apprehended  *  23Z 
D'i    Percentage  of  vandala  referred*  to  police  .authorities  3AZ 

B.  Hinder  of  arrests  aade  by  police                            '  , 

F.    Nmfcer  of  police  conplainta  that  have  been  a^ed  732 


TOTAL  riNANCTAL  COST  TO  SCHOOL 

DISTiUCTS  IN  SUBUiUJAN  COOK  COUNTY  , 
FOR:  /* 

INTEBNAL  VANDALISM  ,  ,  ^  -  •  ^^89.059.00 

BXTEHNAL  V/WDALISir  .  .  .  ^.  ........  5A9,674.00^ 

HRES,  EXPLOSIONS,  FLOODS,  ETC  •  •  202,089.00 


.TOTAL 


$1,233,606.26 


Annual  Report  of  Vandalism  in  SELficTEi)  Great  Cities  and  Maivylani) 
.  Cor^TiKH  h)K.m3-74 

Baltimbre  City  Public  Schools  Research  B^pbr^  &  Records  Center  for  Planning, 

Research  and  Evaluation  .  '  . 

J  .    .  KORBWORJI 

Vandalism  in  Ktill  a  national  eon(»ern  for  education. 

With  this  In  mind,  wo  have  continued  since- 1964  to  conduct  a  Vandalism 
^Survey  for  the  Research  "Council  of  the  Great  .Cltiek  for  School  Improvement. 
This  8tud|c  continues  to  be  in  Kreat  demand  as  a  means  of  oombatjyng  this 
prevalent  problem.  -  )^ 

Raymond  H.  Bell  and  Wallace"  H.  Johnson,  Specialist  and  Associate,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Office  of  Research,  Reports  and  Records  In  the  Center  for  Planning, 
.  Research  and  Evaluation  have  complied  this  data  for  your  perusal.  We  are  most 
apprec»tntive  c>^>H>ul^•6nt^nued-fH«>peraHon-a^M^^ttpp(>rt-^n^Hak4ng  tUis^mi 

release  possible.  ,  ^ 

Robert  W.  Abmacost, 
.^^^  »       V,  AvthiQ  Deputy  Superintendeiit , 

('cnivr  for  Planning,  Re8e<iroh  and  EvaUuitim.  *  ^, 


8ELEC3TED  GREAT  CITIES 


TABLE  l.~ENROLLMENT.  AND  NUMBER  OF  BUILDI/^GS  -- 


District 


(Oct,  31,1973) 


New  York  City   ^'J^S.SSS 

Los  Anatlts     726,803 

PhlUdtiplila  :   266,503 

Dade  County  <   246,500 

Houston  -   219,589 

Balllmore. ^  :  :  175,000 

Dallas  -  -  152,651 

Fairfax  County,..   136,370 

Broward  County  i    r  -  134,761 

Cleveland  ...........1'.  130,  536 

Indianapolis  ---  --  126,000 

San  Diego....:   123.984 

Hilltborougii  County     115, 000 

Jacksonville                   ....^   U,006 

Pinellas  County    103,565 

Jefferson  County     >    103, 000 

St  Louis  :   100^014 

DeKalb  County  .: ,   .  100, 000 

New  Orleans   99,543 

AtUnJa...   87,000 

Mobile   86,517 

Albuquerque   .:   83,386 

Newaik   78,000 

Charlotte  J-...:'.....          ^  78,000 

Las  Vegas.. ^.   *  77,800 

Palm  Beach   70,012 

TMlsa...:  ...x  ...  69,549 

Baton  Roupe   66, 939 

San  Antonio  ^ : .... .  66, 429 

Portland.,    ........  66,325 

Oakland  -   63,356 

El  Paso...  -   $2'I5J 

Buffalo   60,348 

Minneapolis                         ......  55,570 

Oklahoma  City........    54,691 

Fresno  .-.^   , 

Birmingham   54,  Z6& 

Wfchlla    -    52,985 

Norfolk  -.   51,618 

Akron   51,498 

Dayton   47,686 

St  Paul  -   *6,058 

Lubbock  --  32,647 

Syracuse  ,   26,314 

Amarillo.....  -   25,000 

Nashville...  .   r-^ 


350 


94, 

67 

97 

421 

129 

72 

< 

-  72 

r       ;  " 

90 

r70 

52 


97 
125 
91 
62 
97 

^  93 
109 

lOdf 
1-23 
o  70 
66 
70 
^86 

ri6i 

49 

-  45 


r  ■  ' 

.  Number  of  buildings 

•  Total 

School 

Office 

Warehouse 

1,055 

1,030 

19 

738 

386 

285 

10 

1 

242 

230 

9 

3 

234 

214 

16 

4 

188 

179 

3 

6 

168 

6 

2 

141 

5 

7 

192 

187 

4 

1 

113 

3 

3 

174 

160 

10 

 r  4 

143 

131 

7 

5 

153 

135 

8 

la 



106 

12 

1 

177 

168 

4 

5 

(  144 

140 

2 

2 

150 

140 

8 

2 

1  165 

145 

18 

2 

998 

(') 

'\ 

)  101 

1 

)  121 

111 

2 

8 

)          '  101 

96 

3 

2 

\  97 

S3 

12 

2 

)  111 

lOd 

1 

2 
2 
3 

2  b 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2- 
2 
? 
1 


1  No  breakdowns 

ERIC 


4  0  2 
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1] 


IS 
'1 

P 


ERIC 


00 


5 

I. 
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< 
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TABU  3    m  PUPIL  COST  OF  VANDALISM 


Otstrtst 

OikUnd.. 

Philidtlpiui  .  . 

Ntw  Orttins 

los  Angtl«s 

Ckvtlind. 

St.  Piul. 

IHUmort  ... 

mchito. . 

Ntwirk... 

Ntw  York  City. 

luff«lo  

Atlinta.  .  . 

Saji  DitgD. 

Mlnntipolis.  ' 

(^idiL  County. 

SyrK0(« 

Fftf no. . . 

St.  Loult  . 
,  Hillsboroufh  County. 

Houston   

Broward  County  . 

Dikilb  County. 

UiVtfss. 

Akron.. 
'  Pbrtlind.  .  . 

Fiirfix  County. 

mm  

jKksonviUt.  . . 

Nishviltt  

Palm  QtKh 
liidianapolli.  . 
Itrminiham.  . 
Tuljt,  . 
Charlottt... 
Diytotv  .  . 
Lubbodk,.  • 
Albuqutrqutv . . 
S«.o  Antonio 
Amirillo^.i.. 
Oallis^ 
Pinillas  County. 
CI  Paso.. 
itfTidon  County 
Oklahofoa  City., 
Norfolk. 
Baton  Kouft. 


Coit  par 
pups! 


111.87 

8.66 
S.71 

4.sa 

4.70 

4. 13 

3.11 

3.21 

4.37 

3.63 

3.44 

3.61 

4.00 

2.67 

2.66 

2.  St 

2.61 

2.41 

2.41 

2. 37 

2.32 

2.33 

2.51 

2.02^ 

2.21- 

1.75 

5.51 

1.70 

1.56  . 

ll.5t) 

i  1.43 

?  1.32 
1.36 

.  1.39 
1.23 
1.14 
.97 
3^9 

.  .12 


Ktsttutlon 
Pi r  pupil 

■  -W.20 


.23 
.11 

.02 
.65 
.72 


.11 

.^7 


.06 
.^0 
.06 
.14 
.12 
.16 
.It 
.74 
.15 
.57 
.05 
3.15 
.09 


.01 
.04 

.04"' 
.13 

'.02- 
,  .02. 
2.14 
.12 


Nat  CQtt  ptr 
pupil 


111.66 
166 

.  5.71 
4.75 
4.59 
4.U 
3.97 
3,94 
3.66 
3.63 
3.44 
3.42 
1 13 
2.67 
2.66 
2.5t 
2.39 
2.35 
2,27 
2.25 
2. 15 
2.14 
1.97 
l.M 
1.71 
1.70 
1.63 
v.  61 
1.56 
1.49 
1.39 
1.32 
1.31 
1.21 
1.23 
1.12 
.95 
.90 
.70 


.61 

.13 

.07 
.67 

.17 

.00 

.17 

.36 

.21 

>  .15 

f 

..2.59 

?.14 

.04 
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TABU  4  A    SECURITY  MEASURES 


Otstfict 


Partntat 

rfsponuCtlity 

law* 

(yts/no) 


Lfun/ 
Ptfvglas 

windows 
(ptrcinty 


&ur|lir 
•larm 
systtms 
(ptrctnt)' 


individual 
st^urity 
vault  s 
(ptrcant)* 


Akrort..,  ' 

Atbuqutrqut.  . 

Amtftllo. .  ' 

Atlanta...  '  , 

Oaittmoff. 

Baton  Rottia 
^i^fflingham. 
*BrAafd  County.  \ 

Buffalo...: 

Ctiartottf  . 

Cltvtland^  .. 

Oadf  County  

DaUM. . . 

Oaylon . . 

Of  Kalth€ounty 

El  Paso. . 

fairfax  County 

Fr'tstio  . 

HiHsboroogb  County 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonvilla . 
Jafftfson  County 
Las  Vtfa3 
Lo$  Anitlts 
UMocV- 
Minntapolis. 
Mobilt  4 
Nashvtirt 
Nawark 

Naw  Orlaans  

Nflw  Yofk 
Norfolk. 
Oklahoma  City 

Oakland  

Pilm  Baach, , 
Philadalphia. 
Pinellas  County 
Portland.  . 
San  Antonio 
San  Oi«go 
St.  Louts 
St.  Paul 
Syracust 
Tulsa 

Wichita  


Yas 
Yas 

No. 

No 

Yas 

Yas. 

Yas  . 

Yas 

Yas. 

Yas.. 

No... 

Yas 

Yas. 

No  . 

No.. 

No.  . 

Yas.. 

Yas.. 

Yts. 

Yas. 

Y«i. 

Yas. 

Yas, 

Yas. 

Yas 

Yas 

Yas. 


Yas 

No. 

Yas. 

Yas. 

No.., 

Yas.. 

Yas. 

Yts 

No.  . 

Yas. 

Yas., 

Y*s. 

Yas. 

.Yas, 

:  No.. 
Yas  . 
Yas., 
Yas.. 


3S 
10 
0 

20 

5 
45 

15 
35 

IP 

to 

97 


15 


.  30 
2 
0 
20 
60 
14 
^10 

40 

1S> 
65 
50 
30 
15 

30  . 

3 

5 

5 
45 

1 

ICQ 
5 
95 
-0 
1 


65.0 
10.0 
0 

95.0 
35.0// 

JSo 

^4.0 

30.0 
100.0 

51.0 

60.0 

t3:o 

70M) 

0 

100.0 
JS.O 
34.0 
50.0 
90.  & 
7.0 

100.0 
10.0 
25.0 
30.0 
60.0 

'57.0 
*  95.0 
70.0 
75.0 
■  100.0 
0.0 
62.0 
3.0 
5.8 
55.0 
90.0 
30.0 
20.0 
92.0 
,  9S.0 
90.0 
10.0 
45.5 


10.0 
50.0 
12.5 
100.0 

'25.0 
15.0 
100.0 
60.0 
0 

100.0 

100.0 
15.0 

100.0 
100.0 
910 
40.0 

2.0 

l60;0 
0 

30;'0 
20.0 

10.0 
5.0. 
80.0 
40.0 
10.0 
25.0 


0 

2.0 
25.0 
14.0 

1:g 

10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
33.8 


1  Adiudges  partnts  as  batng  |i 
>  Parcent  of  total  buildings  m 
» Vtrv  faw. 


abia  for  tha  acts  of  thair  childrt n^ 
which  kcunty  mvasora  isutilizad. 


■X 


45 


.452 


5 


.A  r 

s  ^ 

cx  ** 

O  .A 

3  I 

  a 

s  ~ 

^  E  ^ 


^'1 


a  E 


Armed 
(yes  no] 

.Yes 

No  

is 

T3 

ft)  _ 

Ea 

s:  c 

Unifc 
(yes 

Yes 

w 
>■ 

is 

s-s 

in 

■  CM 

•>OCD 

C  ro 

o 

O  _  — < 

c 


S"  ;  :  * 


457 


453 


\ 


ErIc-  .  453 


.      .  .  ICA 

■      J  • 

j'.  .lAi-OM.  Chrtin  aiMl  imtUtH'ks  on'  iill  tUnirs  after  sHmmjI,  l^iUdln^rs  an»  cTuswl 
oxn'pt  rluMMist(Mlians  onrrancodoors.  New  inorcurv  .va|M)r  smirity  lljrhtliijr  (mtsUle. 

'2.  Uhutiu*  niiti\  <  Mir  iMilire  (l<i)arniH-nr  assi«no(l  tMletoct  lyes  to  liolp  wUh  the 
A1*S  s<-hiK)l  l)r()l)l*»ins. 

/f^  W.  AmantUK  A  plan  was  inlrlate<l  nii  a  |)ilot  luisls  at  thr  f«mr  senior  lilffli 
schools  and  Carvvr  I. earn in^r  Center  for  this  last  semester  of  U)7*  lUTH.  Tlie  initial 
fund  Aas  set  at  oOr  per  pupil  for  students  enrolhnl  as  of  .lannary  li7.  1S>75.  The 
stated  eosts  of  vandalism  at  schools  would  he  deducted  from  this  fuml.  Any  nnustnl 
funds  at  tin'  end  (►f  scho(d  year  slu^uld  be  us*hI.  Stndent  Council  of  that  sc^Jnud 
on  any  «leji;lraMe  sch<M)l  project  fiir  the  heuefit  of  that  school,  approved  hy  the 
principal  and/(»r  others.  Tills  plan  was  approved  hy  tlje  School  Hoard  at  their 
February  4.  ll^Tri  uieetinjc  tt  was  of  some  ben^tlt  on  cntthm  down  <Hi  vaudrtlism 
(luring  school  lumrsi. 

4.  Xtlnntu.  -Nothin^c  spiTial.  Silent,  automiitic  dull  Imrjjlar  eipiipment  in  all 
schools  has  been  viTy  effect  iv*».  Out  cost  is  d*H*lining. 

5.  Hfiltimori.—lAiihtUm.  alarm  systems,  protective  screening:,  lex  an  iustalhi' 
tion.  etc.  Not  particularly  efTtH'tive  to  date.  * 

0.  Hut<tn  Unuin,    elm  in  linl^  fences  0'  high  around  schcjols,  no  trospassiuj:  sijciis 

.^fountls.  IHiy^rlnr  alarms,  additional  swurily  iwrsoniiel.  Kiberjchis  In  wlmlow  . 
b-^s  tflass  iti  new  ci^jst ruction.      '        ■  '  ♦ 
-  7.  liirtttitif/hatn .    None.  „  ' 

H.  Hnnranl  i'mtnty.    KxiM»ri mentation  with  various  types  of  security  hlarin 
^       systems*  Hes*Nircb  into  |M)ssilde  use  of  mobile  bonnes  on  cand>»^-  IMnn-t  contact 
with  parents  nuikin^hem  aware  of  I  be  actions  of  their  children,  StajjjJerlUK  eus- 
t(KUal  hours.  .Vdvisory  conuuittees  at  schools  nuiiiinj:  the  parents,  students  and 
,  coinnnunty  aware  of  school  priibleuLs, 

1).  liuffulip.  Security  jiersonnel  utilized  during  suunuer  months  on  staj:jjere<l 
sbifts.  Portable  iliflVreut  devices  placed  in  schools  exj>erlencin«  frequent  problems 
«tf  entry  and  vanilalism.  Steppe<l  up  restitution  procedures  and  court  action  con- 
cerning: van<hilism.  ('lose  liaison  with  police.  |Mirt icularly  pawn  shop  s(|uad.  (Moser 
and  ac4-urate  iiHest location  and  follow  up. 

It).  (*hitrhrUi .  Kour  iuvestijjators  with  normal  hours  SMK)  a.m.  riMM)  i).m.  con- 
duct invrsti^jjLtions  to  detect  and  apprehend -those  respon.<ible  for  break-rris.  thefts 
and  vandaii.shi.  tme  investijjator  on  call  each  niKht.  weekends  and  holidays.  Send 
letters  re<pn»jjt inir  restitution  from  parent.s  whose  children  under  IK  years  of  ajje 
are  Identifit^tl  as-^res|Hi!isibre  for  danum'es.  Surveys  and  addition  of  lljjhtinj:  iiud 
'  reconunendatnMM^f  other  security  Uicasnres  as  ueedtMl.  ^ 

11.  f'/rrc/jcira/.  Desi^nmted  citizens  iti  each  school  district  Inive  been  jjlven  a 
special  ttdy^bone  nund)ef.to  report  incident's  happening:  at  the  schools.  These  re- 
ports a  re/re  lay  ed  l>y  a  "hot  line"  conn*H'tion  with  local  police  station. 

rj.  Ihi'ilr  f'ftitutff.—Svmv, 

i:i  halhis.    In<ralled  lijjhts  at  eacli  school  site. 

\  \.  Iia](tffu  Allow  !io  per.son  to  trespass.  b)iler  or  reijmi!i  in  the  building  or 
upon  tbe  ^jrounds  of  the  scIkm)!  in  violation  of  the  rules  and  re^'ulathnis  of  the 
I>ayton  Publii-  Scln>ols. 

ir».  hv  Hiilh  f^nuHht.  The  radio  abirm  system  Is  ("ombatinj:  njost  of  our  in- ho  use 
vamlalisuj.  First  six  numths  of  74  7r>  sch'tH)!  year  has  jjiven  us  a  Ho^rr  decrease 
in  vaUthilism^aud  sr)H*"f  decrease  in  cost.  • 

I(l  El  l*UH(}.  >\one. 

17  I''(tirfujr  ro«Hf//.- -Ijdentiflcatitvt^i  Imdffes  must  be  displayed  on  Fairfax 
rotmty  Publlj- School  r)rt>perty. 

IS.  frr  .vtio.  — Small  ( 'lainis  ('t>urt  wit  K/^ood  results. 
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oo  /«^^^  -i-ist.  of  twelve  cnr  mflts  which  n.n.  be  dl^- 

vAe^Zra^UKUoX  rHitral  a<In^nistrati<m  Security  Servioen  OfHce  to  airy 
school  carnims  whlcli  needs  lnve.stl«ati(iii.  ,  -     m  ^  \  .  »T,«fm  tn  nnr. 

21   IntliLaitoiiH.    Constant  reminders  at  all  parent  fnnetlcms  P  n 

enN  tlu  "nt  of  vandalism  aiVd  their  resixmslblllty  for  the  arts  .,f  their  (.hlk  ren 

all  offenses  of  a  criminal  nature  coumiitted 
A«;Tnst  sS  personnel,  students  or  auth(>rizecl  yisitc>rf;  that  ^^^^^^^^^l!" 
property  <.r  In  relation  to  school  functions.  InstalliuK  mobile  Inm  es  mi  some  of 
our  most  tronbled  cauipuses  in  an  effort  to  prevent  vandaUsm  and  theft. 

security  con^cicms  and  ^?ives  cooi>era-  . 
tlon.  for  iMdlcedeimrtment  works  lo«ely  with  us.  .  ^,»wim«a 

24  La\  VVf;«/f.-^Klectnmic  alarm  systeniH,  restitution  by  parents  of  res  onsib^^^^^ 
for  theft,  arson  and  vandalism.  Security  department  preseiita  iouH  a  I  A  "d 
rtlu^r  communilv  Kn>u|K  meetings,  r.se  .»f  cani^u^  unit  cm  niKht  |mtn>l.  J^nei  Iv 
dellmiuZv  prevention  citations  uml  on  minc/r  infractions,  jin^nlle  court  dta^ 
tloiis  im^^^  on  inajor  crimes.  M  co-ordination  with  other  law  enforce- 

alert  pn/«ram  (j>arent  patrols),  restitution  ,,ro- 
irrani  coordinated  |>olice  security  effort-work  teams,  helicopter  covern4;e  from 
p«llvt»  department.  doK  |)atnd  in  i>ilot  program.  autUvandalism  stmlent  program. 
20   /yM/>/>o('fr.    Nolle.  .        1  »«  1  ' 

27  MimintMdU  Installed  vandalism  detection  systems,  active  window  guard 
Drogram.  exterior  security  lighti,ng.;nstalled  8  fo(»t  chain  link  fences,  employed 
off  dutv  patrolman  on  night  and  weekend  surveillance  .patrols,  changed  our  de- 
siifii  in  new  construction  to  eliminate  low  roof  design  with  easy  access  to  roof, 
and  ellnilnate  i>\m\  court  areas  that  are  not  \Hsible  from  streets. 

2j!   XaHiu-^^  scboor  diJ^trict  consists  of  140  facilities  and 'five  support 

buildings  of  which  m  lire  e(inil>lKMl  with  sound  alarm  systems  centrally  un>nitored 
ut  our  school  security  headM"arters.  We  emph^ye  seven  i"vestigat(>rs,  one  la 
assigned  to  onch  of  our  thft-e  sch(M>l  .Ustricts.  Whenever  an  alarm  is  sounded  the 
Invt^tigator  stmultauecmsly  with  I'.dlce  Department  and  K-U  t  nit  are ,  d  s- 
patched.  The  investigator  is  alsH>  resiM>hsible  for,i>atroling  each  school  in  this 

^**:irVr>«rA-.  Intrusicm  Detection  System.  Security  Mobile  Patrol, 

.Vssignmcnt  of  N^gb^  Statlhig  UJuards  public  propeWy)  to  (^rtain  high  priority 
.   school  facilities  during  prime  hours.  ^     .     .  ,     .  .i«f.w.nmi 

•U  VcM-  OrlrftnH.^rovi^Tiw^  of  l(M)'/r  of  sc1um)Is  with  sonitrol  audio  detwtbm 
devl(-<>s  Meeting  with  parents  of  schools  having  heavy  vandalism  to  form  com- 
munity based  action  gnaip.  Security  patrol  of  sch(M»ls  with  greatest  amount  of 
vandalism. 

32.  Vctc  York, — No  Response.  «  ' 

33  .Vw/o/A.    We  have  silent  alarm  s.v.stems. 

34  Oklahoma  <'ity,--M\  buildings  are  t>ccupied  by  umuitenance  service  per- 
scmnel  untini  :30  p.m.  week  days  whic  h  help  to  reduce  vandalism.  Most  cases  of 
virndallsuj  occurs  on  wtvkeud  mornings.  . 

35  0«/v/«>irf,-  I'se  of  security  lights.  i>ersonal  security  .systems,  teacher  pro- 
tection  system,  eomniunit v  cooperatlcai  student  involvement,  assitance  of  Oakland 
Police  aial  Fire  Department,  use  of  cnsjodian  watclunan  alarm  systems. 

36  mitn  fi(mch.-~\\e  have  recently  started  vandalwatch.  whereby  a  family  Is 
placed  in  a  mobile  home  on  the  school  campus  and^acts  as  Watjjhmeu.  Other 
methods  are  routine  putroling  by  the  i>olice  deparUuent  of  jurisdiction,  also  the 
security  investigators  patrol  schools  iii  spare  time. -More  alarni  systems  are 
antieipnttHlJn  the  future. 

37.  Phiiadvlphia.Si^  response. 

?  •    .  .  • 
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«  SK  ipinellas  Ooun^i/.— AllowinB  law  «»nforceiineiit  offlcors  and  their  families  to 
occupy  mobile  homes  on  school  property.  Also  School  Board  i)erRoniiel  Si>ecial 
security  lighting.  Both  are  effective. 

39.  P<^r«on(?,— Increased  night  patrol  and  building  stakeout  details.  Night 
supervisor.  L.E.A.A,  Central  Station  Burglar  Alarm  Project. 

40.  San  Antonio.— V/9  have  a  complete  blackmit  of  all  lights  at  camimses  for 
the  past  three  years.  Vandalism  costs  during  night  hours  have  decreased  a(K)</r 
plus  assuring  a  vast  savings  of  Energy  costs.  Incnmsed  manpower  also  placed 
on  campuses  thru  Federally  Fimded  (ETA  Program)  has  allowed  immediate 
resi)on8e  and  movement  to  crises  needs,  .     .    ,  ^ 

41.  Stan  TXcf^o.— Extensive  night  lighting,  program  directed  toward  developing 
school  pride  through  involvement  of  student  leaders. 

42.  Kf:  f OMf«. — Wire  guards  oi)erahle  from  the  inside  have  been  placed  on  the 
h>wer  windows  of  buildings.  Roving  insi)ectors  are  alerted  automatically  by 
sonic  controlled  burgiar  alarms.  Increased  arrests  reduces  incidents.  Maximum 
seeurity\^vindow  giuirds  have  been  installed  on  onV  story  buildings  in  which 
the  exterior  doors  lead  directly  froni  the.,  classroom  to  the  outside.  Block 
watchers  have  l>een  organizetl  for  several  yearSt  and  do  quite  an  effective  job 
of  surveillance.  A  sustained  communication  with  commander  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Districts  has  heU)ed  in  increased  surveillance  of  buildings  by 
i)OUce  (luring  non -school  hours.  A  new  school  ordinance  has  been  enacted  that 
gives  police  officers  legal  support  in  clearing  school  premises  after  school  hours. 
Patrolling  an  assigned  school  building  and  grounds  to  protect  and  guard  prop- 
ertj  and  perscms  from  fire,  theft,  vandalism,  tresiwiss  and^'other  hazards.  Con- 
trolling the  unauthorized  activities  of  students  and  other  in  and  around  a 
school  building.  Assistance  in  maintaining  order  of  students  while  they  are  in 
the  halls,  lunchrooms,  rest  rooms  or  any  other  assigne<i  area.  Checks  students 
for  identification  cards.  Observes  c^rulition  of  hall  lockers  to  Insure  that  all  are 
locke<l.  Checks  rest  i*ooms  and  ^rther^  places  within  and  without  bulldingsl  where 
students  may  1)e  loitering.  ^ 

43.  ^t.  Paul — No  Resi)onse.   .   .  ' 

44.  .SjrracUHV.—yo  Response.  j 

45.  TuUOi — Marking  with  decals  and  electric  i)encils  ail  district  owned 
(Hitiipment  (has  helinnl  in  rei'ov«»ring  stolen  items.J  Changing  shifts  of  custodians 
so  that  the  buildings  are  covered  more  hours  of/ the  day  and  more  days  of  the 
we<»k.  Kncourafee  community  pride,  etc.  ^ 

4a  iric/?/^a.— None.  '         *  / 
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MARYLAND  COUNTIES  • 
TABLE  1. ^-ENROLLMENT  AND  NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS 


Enrotimint 
(Oct  31.  1973) 


Total 


School 


Oflice 


Warthoust 


Prince  Georges 
Baltimore.. 
Montiomery.. 
Weslimgton  . 
Howert^-i.  .  . 

Carroll  * 

Cliarles   

Cecil  

Dofcli  ester  

Calvert  . 
Caroline   

?ueen  Annes  - 
altwt 

Somerset  

Kent.:  


153.952  244  234 

j28,835    162 

125.489  208  199 

23)583    71 

?3j082  .       44  40 

18.443  33  28 

^6.238  30  '  26 

13. 513  30  27 

6,500  -   19 

6,305  34  n 

5.  200    10 

4,800  12  10 

4.800  .  .13 

4, 35B  «    18  16 

3, 700  10  8 


8 

10 

5 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
I 

'  I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
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TABLE  i-  PER  PUPIL  COST  OF  VANOAUSNT'^ 


Countits 


Cost  ptr.pupil 


Baltiroort.  . 
PrinctGeorgtsL. 

Mont£omiry  

-Howard.  

Cilvtrt  

Charlis  

Caroiint...  

Wishinfton  

Ctcil..^  

Carroll......... 

Talbot......... 

Oorchastar  

Qutan  Annas... 

•Somtrstt  

Kent    


Rf  stitution  Nat  cost  par 
par  pt^pil  pupil 


89 

2.53  "  '  ib'ii' 

2.2t  ,18 

1,24  

L22   

1,19  

1.  05  . 10 

,72  

,72  

,50  ,11 

.41  

,37  ,04 

.28  

:67  .55 
,85  .  Q3 


$2.89 
2.41 
2. 14 
L24 

•  1,22 
1.19 
,96 
.72 
.72 
.49 

a\ 

.36 
,28 
,12 
,06 


TABLE  4-A,— SECURITY  MEASURES 


Counties 


Parental  Lexan/plaxi- 
responsibility  glas  windows 
law  >  (yas/no)  (percent)^ 


Burilar  alarm    •  Individual 
systems  security  vaults 
(percent)       (percent)'  > 


Baltimore,   Yes... 

Calvert  T   Yes_ 

Carolina   No.... 

Carroll.:     Yes... 

Cecil     Yes.. 

Charles.    ..•   Yes.,. 

Dorchester. .   'c- .  _   No. ... 

"Howard  :      Yes.. 

Kant....    .-   Yes., 

Montgomery...     ,   Yes_.. 

Queen  Annes  -   No.... 

Somersets  -   ...  No  

v  Prince  Geo;ges  _      Yes. . . 

Talbot     NR... 

Washington   Yes.,. 


>  Adjudges  parents  at  being  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  children. 

>  Percent  of  total  buildings  in  which  security  measure  1s  utilized. 
3  To  some  extent, 

*  All  sections  of  schools.     '  " 

•  All  have  some. 

Note:  NR  equals  no  respotfse. 


MOO 
0 
10 
50 
2 

None 
10 
8 
5 

25 
50. 
5 
(») 
0 
0 


17,0 
45,0 

0 

0 

60,0- 
42.3 
None 
100.0 


lOO.O 
13.0 
0 

75,0 
0 
0 


«26 
30 
30 
10 
40 
17 
10 

0 

3 

0 

7  . 
0 

95 
40 

2 
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TaBIJ:  UKKNT  pKACI'i'U'lOS  To  (^OMBAT  VANDALISM 

MARYLAND  (.'Ol'NTIES 

1.  Baltinm'e. — Kniphasis  is  oi^.the..JiistiLlJ^tio.a       intrusion  alarm  systems- 
in  key  school  areas.  Additionally,  ail  secondary  schoo^  and  sele<*f  elementary 
schools  are  provided  twenty-four  hour  a  day  custodial' coverage,  seven  days  ii 
week. 

2.  Calvert. — Interior  and  exterior  security  lighting  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  desired  level.  The  state  jM)Uce  have  agrt»ed  to  patrol  and  check  the  buildings 
on  a  regular  basis.  They  submit  a  monthly^rejiort  to  the  Sufjerintendent  of  doors 
.and  windows  found  oi)en  unlocked.  Through  the  awareness  of  this,  school  based 
administrators  are  beco/ning  more  security  c(msclous  tind  see  that  the  buildings 
are  proi)erly  Uwked  u\)  at  night.  '  * 

3.  Caroline—So  liesponso.  .  .   ^  '  ' 
^  4.  Carroll.So  Resjwnse.  > 

"  5.  OvcU.—'So  Kesponse.  ^    ~  

Q/Charles. — Custodians  on  night  shift,  (*xterior  lighting,  police  patrol  at  night, 
installation  of  central  intrusion  alarm  systems,  I 

1.  D  archest  IT, — T'se  of  vapor  lites,  regular  visits  hy  city  and  county  iK>Uce. 

N.  IIo.icarU. — Installe(ji  on  u  rei»lacenjent  l»asis  (plastic  windows). 

IK  Ixmt. — Quick  effective  nmiiitenance.  „ 

10.  yontfjomrrff.  Alixrm  system  In  all  schools,  monitored  nights,  weekends, 
and  liolidays,  supplemented  with  roving  patrol  jH^rsonnel.  Very  effective  losses 
due  to  unlawful  entry  have  dimiiii.shed,  but  losses  "during,  the  school  days  and 
during  comm\mity  use  have  increased.  Due  to  security  operations.  *)34  persons 
apprehended  hy  p^^licc  in  schools  during  [>eriod  covered  by  this  reitoi  t. 
.11.  Quf'f'H  AttftrM.  No  Uesponse* 
i     12.  *SV>mcm'/.— None.  ^         .  • 

PritH'V  <lr(n'(jrfi.     No  UcspouM'. 
1^.  Talbot. — No  Kespons(\  ' 

15.  M^dHhinginn.-  S(><»urity  lightin:<,  night  watciinian,  inipVoved  maintenance 
program,  custodial  .services  L*l-hours  i)asis  In  larger  schools,  custodian  In-service 
trainfng.  *  . 
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NewJb^y 

School  Boards  Association 

383  W  -  Stai.'&t.  P  O.  Box  909.  Trwton,  N.  J.  01605  ♦,Phon«  (609)  695-7600 
DR.  MARK  W.  HURWITZ.  CAE,  e<#cuf»v«  Director 

INTE81M  REPORT 
AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDV  SCHOOL  VANDALISM^, 

by 

VILLIAM  H.  REHRER,  CHAIRMAN 

PREPARED  FOR  THE  A^fNUAL  DELEGATES  MEETING  . 
MAriO,  1975 


The  New  Jersey .  ^^chdor  Boards  Association's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Stud;j^  School 
Vandalism  was  formed  by  President  William  B,  Rosenberg,  NJSBA,  to  conduct  a 
broad  baaed  study  of  school  vanddllam  to  include  the  following  subject  areas: 
(1)  preventive  measures,   (2)  community  cooperation,  (3)  insurance  protection, 
(4)  staff  involvement.  institutional   Involvement,   (6)  pupil  education. 

(7)  rewards, -and  (8)  parental  and  guardian  responslblliriek, ■  The  Committee 
has  expanded  the  charge  co  ^Include  the  study  of.  f ac  11 1 1 les  design  in  the 
prevention  or  vandJtlism.  * 

The  Commit  t'ee  is  composed  of  school  board  members  frtim  urban,  suburban, 
regional  and  elementary  school  dlstrictb.    Committee  consultants  include  a 
superintandent  ot  schools,  a  school  business' administrator,  a  representative 
from  the  Department  ot  Education  and  a  chief  ot  security  for  a  large  school 
district .  ,  I  ^ 

The  Committee  met  ona  monthly  banis  rron  December  through  April  in  Its  efforts 
to  thoroughly  study  school  vandalism.    The  eommittee  was  aided  by  professionals 
in  -security  systems  design  and  school  Insurance.    The  information  gained  from 
these  guests  served  to  glv-e  the  Committee  a  background  on  the  broad  are?  of 
school  v^indalism  and  guidance  as  to  the  method  or  ^rompleting  the  Committee  s 
charge.  • 

The  Committee,  in-  its  first  official  action,  developed  a  vandalism  survey  form 
that  would  provide  the,  Commltree  with  vandalis^n  intoima^lon  relative  to  New 
Jersey's  public  schools  and  also  provide  boards  ot  education  with  a  c^ol  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  school  vandalism  m  the  future.    The ■ response^  received 
to  date  have  been  gratUylng  and  will  serve  the  Committee  In  arriving  T^t  Its  ^ 
final  Report  to  be  made  at  the  December  1975  Seml-Annual  Delegates  Meeting. 

•     COMMITTEE  POSITION^ 

The  Committi'e  agreed  that  vandalism's  cosfs  Cunn..(t  be  measured,  in  dpllar^ 
aiune.Cf  Vandalism  In  our  schools,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  facilities  and 
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Inter In  Report 

Ad  Hoe  Cgnaalttee  to  Study  School  \^ndall6m  • 
\ 

eq«^44)oent,  places  a  groat,  at  rain  on  the  entire  educational  process,  eopcclally 
on  toacHers  Snd  pupils  who  lose  the  use  of  fdcllltlos  and  equipment.  The 
Consnittee  also  concluded  that  vandalism  lo  not  typical;  It  varies  by  the  ty|»e. 
of  vandlil,  the  typo  of  vandal  act  and  location  ot  the  vandal  act.  Vandalism 
is  as  prevalent  In* affluent  ouburtmn  schools  as  In  Inner  tlty  schools. 

The  Coimlttee  agreed  upon  the  following  ^reasons  for  student  vandalism: 

1.  Youthful  Mlndleosneas  -  Pupils  without  thinking  and  In  their 
exuberance  ctomm  It  »mlnor  deStti-uctlve  acts.    Some  pupils  cannot*^ 
resist  marking  up  thelrN^sks  or  Sprawling  graffiti  on  lavatoVy 
walls,'  -      \  ] 

2.  .'fJeed  for  Recognition  -  PupllU  who  never  get  the  recognition 

^      afforded  to  athletes  or  clawJ  leaders  often  turn  to  some  kind 
of  dlsrup-tlVe  act  to  get  al/lentlon.    Schools  often  are  per- 
*    cOived  as  Impersonal  Inst.ltutlons  by  pupils- who  lose  a  vital 
■  element  of  school  llfei-  belonging, 

■* 

Hostility  and  ftevenge  -  Hostility  and  revenge  account  for 
m«rty  of  the  large  scale  destructive  acts  of  Vandalism. 
Rage  at  the  world  In  general  or  at  the  school  In  particular 
p'rompts  vandal  acts-     (Example:    Tom,  a  school  dropout fetils 
a  keen  sense  of  f^tlurc  -and  blames  his  teachers.    He  breaks 
into  the  school  at  night  and  tears  the  school .apart,) 

4.  Fottr  and  Anxiety  -  Vandalism  Is  likely  to  Increase  during 
times  of  stress  at"  home,  where  parents  are  Involved,  and  In 
schools,  where  educators  are  Invojlved,     Family- problems  that 
create  fear  and  anxiety  within  a  pupil  are  llkfcly  to  manifest 

'  themselves  Ih  ^he  s«;hool.     tn  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools, 

the  Chief  of  Security  noticed  an  Increase  In  vandalism  when  '  ^ 

report  cirds  w«r4.'  releaHed, 

5.  Alcohol  -  New  laws  relating  to  the  legal  age  for  the  purchase  - 
of.  alcoholic  beverages  h,j\fe  Intensified  the  problem  of.  pupils 

tiP^ongregatlng^on  gchool  property  during  eyen^g  and  weekends 
'Inhere  drinking,  litter  and  damage  fonow, 

6.  VloleMo  Oriented  Society  -  American  society's  grotflng  ac-  . 
ceptai^  of  violence -Is  a*  primary  contVibutor  to  the  in- 
creased Incidence  of  9cir<5l>l  vamtirttwm.    Vandalism  is  rein- 
forced in  evety.  media,  creating  negative  attitudes  which 
result  in" the  loss  of  respect  for  thei rights  and  property 
of  others,  *  \ 


In  the  Committee ' 3  dlsctiss ions  on  curbing  vandalism,  the  following  anti- 
vandalism  points  were  raised:' 

1,    Security  Measures: 

a,     Replace  broken  windows  with  break-resistant  windows 
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b.     InLredseJ  txterivr  llgt»tin>j 

So?flil3tU Jted  burgular  alarm  oystems.  inciuJiaB  i:loaed 

c'lrcuit  te  Lev  is  ion 
d."  Security  guard a 

B.    Citizen  patrols  atter  school  hours  - 
f.     Sctiool  "oittor's"  -  tamiUt'O  who  liveX^ant  free  in 
•mobile  hotn'eo  on  school  )i^to\inda  ^ 
■g.     Schoola -serving  as.  {)a^e;MC(r  po'l/cy  headquartero  ^ 
In  thfe  evening*  and /T^eekends 
«  / 
Pii^il  Ldutatlon  -  leavUero  can  bt/ef£ective  in  reducing  vandalism 
by  Lctioltlzlng  their  students  td  the  tact  that  school  property  19 
their  property ►  which  d itec t ly At f ecjs  their  parents'  tax  rateo. 
and  directly  Attecta  their  cdycatiori.    Teachers  can  ag^lgn. van- 
dalism as- essay  themes  and  h/ve  sVudonta  m«ke  anti-vanaan»m 
pouterv  > 

I  cue  he  r»  diul  Jdnirvi1jt|rat^9  >4n  invite  school  security  personnel 


Ijitoot  laosroonu^nd  aasj/rablii'*  to  make  preientatlons  on  the  ef~ 
fectu  of  vaa>k^llsm. 

StuUuta  Involjfc»tMi<^  4itudint9  are  tive  cause  o^-  many,  if  nc^it 
itwBt,  ouL-cfydu"  ant  i -vandal  lam  campalgna,    I'nderscoring  the  / 
importance  orpildi-  in  school  heipo  in  keeping  schpol  vandalism/ 
down. 

Involvement  ot  student  orgirtiVatluna  in  catabliehirt^  patrol 
and  policlnR  other  students -i^J  a  'nucceoaful  anti-vandaliom 
activity.  ^  y  "  .  /j^ 

In  somu.scnool  systems  a  special  budget  allocatiOiimay>te 
developed  to  ruward  students  for  reductions  in  schodT  vandalism. 
One  such  plan  allocates  SI. 00  pet  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.     Ihe  coot  of  repair  ei*  replacement  caused  by  vandalism 
is  deducted-  from  the  tu-nd.    M  the  conclusion  of  the  year  the 
balance  ot  the  fund  may  be  y^ed  by  the  studw^J  as  they  deem 
necessary .  *  ■  /  »  "* 

Parent  and  Citizen  Involvement  -  Parents  an3  citizens  arean 
Important  part  of  any  ^tl-vandalism  problem.    The  greater 
numbers  of  community  people  Involved  in  anti-vandalism  pro- 
grams, the  more  successful  such  programs  ar6  apt  to  be.  Citi- 
zens should  feel  fc/e  to^contact  the  police  department  when 
suspicious  activities  occur  in  and  around  schools, 

PlAa  anj/pros  cdn  Initiate  campaigns  io  make  the  community 
aware^Of  the  p/oblems  caused  by  school  vandalism.  P«rent 
"pat;i6la  consyltuife  a  popular  anti-vandalism  measure. 
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l.\t.  coKGQlttfc  t-MitaiiVc'iy  approved  thr  Loncp;  oi  actiuul  ^vuci-ma  utUng 
J     protoooional  inourancc  appraia«ila  an  a  meth^id  ot  tnalntaluLrtg  cut  ronti  rci.<jr Ja 
of  property  yalued  tor  ln^^<in«. c  .purpo^icu  and  verification  purpftMca. 

In  dlQCUSBion^J  of  currvut   -statute:*  t\\v  ;:vm:r,lttisi!  1 1; f erent : 

tor  auapcnaxon  and/or  oxpuloioni  *  ' 

•   "i.     \._K:>.A.  16A:3/-J  iiul       /"U-IS  which  declareg  parents  or 
{{uarillaaij  to  hi*  i'j^ue  tor  damages  lausfd  by  puptlo,  and*" 

[ 

J.    N.J.S.A.  ZAi^-^^Z  at  ffiiijy,  which  rccoguizya  vundaliam  ao 
a  lo^;it  Iniatf  r'taaorTTobr  inji  juvonlle  delmqueocy  charnta 
a^alii^it.  j^upl*9. 

Iluf  t;v»r.'wlttvf.  VAi  irtt^rraed  that  the  r),epar tmeru  uf  Educatiun  huo  provijiiOnH  . 
for  granting  state  aid,  oquivaltfnt  to  I j\  .oi  a  security  ^juavd'b  salary,  on 
the  baolg  of  ot.e  oecurlty' guard  pvr  !)00  atudents.     In  1975-76,  53,009,000 
hao^been  tentatively  allocated  ta  tund  chla  prograLin.     Proposal?  have  been 

 ^  93jbmjLjt,ted,  to\tUV-,^^^  °/  Education  to  train  security  personnel  plir-^ 

tially  funded  und^t  the  state  pr^gVam, 

.    "The  Committee's  final  report  will  make  recptmnen^latlont,  provide  an  index 
of  references,  present  an  analysis  of  tho  vandalism  survey,  and  forward 
•    sample  policies  which  boar'ds'of  edu-catlon  could  uao  in  developing  a  unified 
And  comprehensive  approach  to  attacking  the  multi-facJeted  probflem  bf  school 
vandalism.  . 

The  Cotnmlt tee's  teembtira,  consultants  and  staff  must  be  commended  for  tht»ir 
dlligi!;nce  and  Jedicatlun.  .  _^ 
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AD  H(X-  COMMITTtt  TO  STUDY  H.»KX)L  VANDALISM 
1975  SaKXJL  VANDALISM  SURVLY 


INTRODUCTION 

.  ,  *     /  . 

The  New  Ufwy  School  Qtuttis  A*iociation'»  Ad  Hoc  Commiiiec  to  Study  School  V*rtd#Him  Vm  form«d  In 
Dptcmbpf ,  \^^.^  to  mvcMijytc  and  rrukt  fcfcommemlaiion*  for  dtlegirte  comiditr*{ton  on  the  compltx  probkmi 

\*,h^tl  vaivJaliwn   The  Vandjli*m  Committee  felt  th*{  one  of  thr  fir«  ttop*  in  iti  Uui^y  wouk|  bj  to  *ccn» 
the  »t4tewidc  >mpjct  u(  school  vand«liun.  To  iccompiivh  this  end  the  Vindjliim  CommlttM  d«v«lop«d  i 
\ur\w\  inttrumcnt  Which  wit  tent  to  every  publit  school  district  In  New  jersey. 

A  toiil  of  .'4">fespiin4Cs,  rppresentini  42%  of  New  lerseyS  5I6opcrjtm|  public  schoj^ldiiulcti,wer«re<»iv«d. 
A.  J<if4l  V4»d4l"sm  U)sfs  fiir  the  followini  cUsJifitJtions 

1  OUss  fJrejkif e 

2  f  irc  Arson  ^  * 
«        1    Theft  (stolen  equipment  ind  furntture)  i  • 

4,  Prripcfty  Desfri4i:ti(un  (jfraffiti,  wnjshcd  furniture,  wjshrt^m  fixture  destruaiorJ^  carved  desks 
jrdjniwcllancoU{>uinjtii>n) 

Q.  Comparisons  on  the  costs  and  incidents  of  vandal  acts  for  the  years  1972-73,  1973-74  4nd  1974-75 
C  I  ticuiinn  of  vandal  atrts 
D  Ovi,«Kff  nte  (i(  vandil  acts 

i  ■  Meth(iJs/tei,hnii^ufs/dovice>  used  tti  leducc  Ihe  costs  of  vandalism 
f  ''Setuf  ttv  u>st  diita  for  the  follow ing  classifications: 

I   Literiiir  Buitding  Ltghtt^t 
2.  StfLuntv  Fguipmifnt 
V  BfCd<  ResfUnt  Windows 
4  Sftufitv  Personnel 


O  V.iritl.ilivm  and  Schonl  Security  Pnlicws  \  ' 

^ufVTV  'o^ullv  ff)r  each  r)f  jhc  jreas  of  .vandjitsm  wiM  be  presented  ir  a  tible  format  (whcfe  applicable)  proceeded 
hy  A  njffAtlvt*  sumirury  jnd  lontlusuin  frrim  ihe  JaU  wtthin  the  tables   f  or  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  vandalism 

<\dchf\etti>  -  will*u)  jnij  Jeliherate  Jj/njfiC  Jrid'thcft  ot  \LhiHif  property 


75/705  *    m  * 

W/N/76far  .J'»jjjtf 
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SURVLYttlGHLIOins 


1 .  A  total  of  24'.)  rvspi'jrisCi.    is  rtccivcd  from  the  ^86operjnns  publk.school  djilcicts  in  New  Jersey.  The  42^6 
rcspt)nM'\o  this  d{'l.iiU-tJ  ^Jrvey  is  viewed  ds  j  repfesL'nt.ili^e  samplfnVbv  the  Vandiilisnl  Cpmmiltce. 

2.  The  greatest  sJh..ofdistriLt  response  to  t^c  Vjhdaltsm  Surve^wjs  i  etordcd  m  thcgldss  breakage  cldssifiwlion, 
with  i  T^"*.  response  rate.  ■        ■  . 

3,  The  iotal  esttf^  ed  stdlewtde  tost s  to  school  (lislricts  due  to  vjrvJdlism  jre  ^ro|ecti;d  ji  $5,144,481.31 ,  based 
on  survey  restH>nse^.  *       ^    ,  .. 

4,  The  total  estimated  %uicwide  costs  fur  vandahsm  reduction  and  prevention  are' projected  ai  $1  2,576,073.'^5, 
based  on  surVi-y^responses.  , 

5,  The  a.mbined  annual  expemlitures  made  In  New  jersey's  public  School  districts  arc  estimated  at  $17,720,558.76 
as  projected  from  survey  responses.  , 

6.  DiMf  icis  reporting  to  the  survey  indicated  thai  v.>ndalism  most  often  occurred  in  washrooms-^mean  costs  of 
$1. 4^^0.76  per  diMrtctJ  ind  to  vchoOl  hi^ildms;  exteriors  fmc.in  costs  of  $3,049.31  per  distrjct}  on  weekends,  ^ 
hoWav*  Jnd  vacations,  .ndkattn);  that  v.ujnt  »,ch(X)rbuiklinRs  are  pnmt  targets  of  school  vandals. 

■  -r'    ■  .  .■ 

1.  I  he  estiiuited  st,tteA  ,..e  losts      setuntv  pv  r4,nnel  is  projected  at  18,393,02^.91 ,  based  on  survey  responses. 

'     .  ^  ,  t  -a 

"a  The  rTK)st  frequcrii  responses  wj  vandal  reduction  methods  (e><tenor  lighting,  security  equipment,  break      ^  • 
resistarn<v(fui<.ws  and  seeun's  jierM)nnel)  i;idflate  an  emphasis  on  tmmet^ate  solutions  to  vandalism  problems. 
Lonti range  si>lui  -ns  .n  tite  jin^.i  ><l  ».i>mrTuint:v  involvement,  parental  guidance  and  pupil  oducftion  received 
te  we/,  responses. 

9.  Most  boards  of  edutatit^n  luve^ai^cssed  the*?! t)hit  nis  nf  saioof  vand.ilism  and  security  m  the  areas  of  policy 
.nterrogatton,  tfL-spassniii.  re[-H)rltrt?i  vandalism,  parc.n'at  resutution  for  vand,il  acts,  tompiijinity  involvement 
and  student  iiivoltement.  ^ 

■  •  ' 

■  I 

VANDALISM  COMMI  fTFF.  STArr.MENT  ^ 

The  New  Jersev  Vn.iul  Boards  Association's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Study  School  Vandalism  expresses  its  sincere 
appreciation  to  fh^nc  s^hoo'  dtstru  ts  responding  to  the  survey.  The  surCey  results  will  be  of  trcmcndous^ssistancc 
to  the  tx.mmit;ce  .n  c<..nituJ;ng  its  work.  I  he  survey  results  should  be  used  by  school  districts  to'asscss  Jht  extent 
ot  vandalism  .n  dvir  .Jistritts  and  to  compare  vandalism  Tosses  with  vandalism  reduction  and  prevention  costs. 

■  -  -  ' 

COMMIITl  f  IJSI    .  .  i 

Marcia  n,*'i.  .  C  Kiir person,  Man  ilapan  l.nglishiown  Board  of  Education     ,  , 

Alher'M  (  .indigo,  f  cJ.>r  C.r.jvC  R' '.I'^d  ot  LduCatton  '  ' 

AtKi^D  (iirscy,  Dcntfcr^ii  1  livnship  fioard  oM.ducation  ,       '  ^  • 

Vvnii  H  I  ri.'jm.inj  tst  Win.ls*.'  F^.M- 1  it.  Kluuition  -a 
K.ie  \   Hanf^.n.  Wcst  Or.ii     Kurd  »>t  t  duc  itinn  :  #' 

Alhert  S.  K  pf'HrA'.^^.jtn  lUirJ  of  I  dutat.i'n  •  ■ 

Artene.Sli.v-I.sN/v'v      -  ,i.  aur  i f  dui-Utnn  .  -  . 


..  '  (over) 
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CONSULTANTS  - 

.. .....  ,.    ..  -  ^  *■  ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


\  Hundreds  qf  surveys  have  been  conduct^;  mainly  among  limited  pop- 

ulations, t*  gain  perspective  on  the  scope  and  patterns^of  non-medical 
^    substance  ibuse.    Policy  makers  and  concerned  citizens  Jiave  used  the'se 
surveys  for  rational  planning  of  drug  treatment  and  ^evention  programs,  . 

*  and  for  allocating  resources  'to  combat  this  serious  public  problem. 

^      •  This  syrvey  is  the  fourth  conducted  by  New  York  ,State.    Its  intent 

is  to  achieve^fln^understanding  of  the  drug  using  patterns  pf  youngsters 

in  the  State's  secondary  schools.    The  three  prior 'surveys  wece  ,condu(,Jed 

fri  19^8,  1970  and' 1971.    The  1968  study  sui^veyed  the  public's^  knowledge 

of  the  prevalence  and  effects  of  specific  types  of  drug  usej  and  its 
»  ■ .  »  • 

•  attitudes  concerning  users*  and  treatment.    This  first  survey  by  the  newly 
organized  Narcotic  Addicfibn  Control  Commission  found  that  the^ge  group- 

*,     ing  with  , the  greatest  knowledge  about  drugs' and  with  the  greatest  propor^ 
tion  who  knew  at  least  one  person  using  drugs  was  the  17-19  year  olds.* 

In  1970.  the  Commission  assessed  the  prevalence  of  drug  use  in  the 

general  population  of  the  Stat«.    It  found  that  high  school  students 

comprised  a  measurable  and,  in  some  c^ses,  a  substantial  proportio/i  of 

regular  drug  users  (those  who  used  at  least  six  times  per  month)  for  all 
•      ■  ■  '  * 

1  of  the  sevel^teen  drug  categories  in  the  study,** 

«»'.•. 

*     Glasir,  D.  and  Snow,  M. ,  "Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  on  Drug  v 
Abuse  if)  New  York" State",  N.Y.  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control 
Commission',  September,  196"^.   .         /  ,  ' 

**    Chambers,  Carl  D.  and  Inciard,i,.  James  A..,  An  Assessment  of  Drug 
Use  in  the  General  Population.    New  York;    New  Y6rk  State  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission,  1971.  *  ' 
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Through  the  1970-7r| school  year,'  the  Commission  ass1s.^ed  a  number  of 
schooT  districts  In  a  sufvey  of  drug  ii^e  and  attendant  attitudes  among 
their  students.    Data  were  reported^but  on  the  nintfe  and  eleventh  grades. 
Students  were  mainly  from  rura)/areas  of  ^he  S.t9te.    Alcohol  use  and  drug  ♦ 
use  were  reported  by  over  5^0i  and 'over  20%- of  these  students  respectively. 

this  currfent  assessment  of  yciuthifuV  drug  use  Irv  the  State  was  planned 
during  the  latte.Kpart  of  197?  and  into  1974.  Indications  such  as  admls-'. 
sions  to  treatment  showed  this,  phenomenon  to  be  complex  and »1n  flux.  More- 
over, the  media  as  well  a^  indiviiluals  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 

^  professions  were  reporting*  ii^creased  observations  of  alcohol  -use  and  poly- 
drug  uW^mong  young  peopjje.  Jhus,  thfs  preserftv purvey  was  init^lated  to 

•  gatrter  In  detaVV  thje  extent  and  dimensions  of  alcohol  and  drug  u%e  among  a 
scientifically  drawn  Sample  of  New  York's  students  in  grades  seven  through 
twelve.    This  survey,  ^hos^  da'ta  were  gathered  in  the  winter  df  1974-75,' 
was  conceived  as  a  benchmark  study  -  to  establish  a  statistical  baseline 

'against  which  trends  could  be  measured.    In  the  \ture,  reassessments  will 
be  made  periodically  using  §im11ar  questionnaires. 

Theqiiestionnaire  used  for  this  survey  probed  several  related  areas 
as  well      id  rug  use  patterns^among  the  ^State's  junior  and;  senior  high  . 
sch«o1  students.    A  subsequent  report  will  e)^amifie  the  results  generated 
by  ques)£ions  of  prevention  awareness  and  effectiveness."  In  this  fi/st 
report  the  data  concern  only  the  extent,  of  alcohol  and  drug  use.    It  is 
organized  into  three  parts.    First,  we  present  the  sample  and"  how  it  was 


■    ■  ■  4S() 

v,^  -J  ■    .         , .  ■  V  - 

.1  drawn  .frt)m  all  the  seventh^through  twelfth  grades  in  the  put^iic  schools 

'in  l^ew  York  State.    (It  should  be  noted  that  general izations,  cannot,  there- 
'  fore,  be  made  to  out-jof-schbol  youngsters  nor  to  youths  i.n  privdt|  and 
•  parochial  schools.f   In  the  s^nd  part,  we  discuss  the  questionnaire,  its 
t-  construction',  and  problemj  eSfcduntered  in  its  application.    The  third  part, 
.  presenting  the  findings  of  the  study,  is  composed  of  three  sectiops:  over- 
all  preyal fence,  recency  and  frequency  of  use  by  substance;  specific  sub-  • 
stance  use  by  area  and  gradfe;  and  multiple  substance /use  patterns. 

•        ■  V 

'troiti  an  overal-1  methodological  perspective,  the 'Aua  from  Suburban 
and  rural  areas'appear  considerably  more,  rel iable  than  the  data  gathered 
in  New  York  City.    Attendance-enrollment  jliscrepancies  and  the  proporticJh  . 
of  incomplete  questionnaires  were  substantially  higher  in  the  latter 
•4#  location.    This  is'  explored  further  in  the  section  discussjn^  the  sample. 
It  is  pure  guesswork  to  attribute  drug  use  to  any  proportion  |of  those^who 
were  absent  or  who  did  not  answer  a  drug  use  question:    Nevertheless,,  . 
findiiigs  from  "New  York  City  are  likely  to  underrepresent  to  an  unknown  degree 
the  actual  amount  of  drug  use  there,  and  are  consequently  somewhat  question- 
able.   .       .     '  ' 
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SAMPLE     .  , 

^To  achieve  the  bbjectives  of  this  study,  it'was  necessary  to  select 
a  representative  s'ample  from  the  1  .600.000  students  in -grades  7  through 
12*in  th^ultic  schools  of  New  York  State.    It  was  deemed  impractical 
from  a  logistical  and  administrative  standpoint  to  draw  a  random  sample 
af  students  from  throughout  the  State.    Furthermore,  because  of  the  small  \ 
number  of  pupils  who  would  have  been  included  from  each  school,  assurances 
of  confidentiality  would  have  been  less  convincing  to  the  students,.  It 
was  concluded,  tlherefore.  that  the  smallest  analytic  unit  from  which  a 
•sample  coul^l  be  drawn  was  an  entire  grade  in  a  school. 

The- sampling  frame  listed  all  grades  seven  through  twelve  ia  the 
State.  Jhe  schools'  that  contained  these  grades  were  stratified  into 
geographic  areas  corresponding  to  the  seven  regions  indicated  in  Figure *1, 
and  further  aliocafed  into  strata  by  degree  of  urbanization.  Schools 
were  then  randomly  drawn  to- maxifliize  the  Inclusion  of  a  grade  from  *■ 
each  stratum,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  ^ach  stratum  in  the  sample 
containe^schoql  populatiofis  proportionate  to  tjfie  overall  school  population 
in  the  f  1  veNew' York  Ci  ty  boroughs  and  the  six  upstate  service  regioni?. 
Thus,  there  were  42  combinations  of  the  seven  regjons.and  six  grades,  7  ^ 
through  12.    One  hundred  and  t»^o  schools  from  all  over  the  State 
cooperated  fn  the  survey  -  each  school  providing  access. to  the  randomly 
select^,  grade  within  the  school.'    In  al-1  ,  22,600  questionnaires  were 
received  from  these  schools.    In  order  to  fulfill  our  objigation  of  . 
rapid  feedback  to  all  participating  schools  while  maintaining  representa- 
tiveness, not  afl  the  questionnaires  received  were  coded  and.  tabulated. 
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^  ...V;  ■       .  ' 

From  each  of  the  42  region-^ade  leveT  combinations,  therefore,  a  random, 
saaiple  of'  completed  questionnaires  was  drawn  that  was  proportional  to  r 
the  1973  student  population  in  that  area.^  Table  1  presents  ^the  com'positior 
of  the  student  population  and  the  sample.  )^ 

*  . 

In  New'vbrk  City  t\ie  Board  of  Educatjon,  through  the  Office  of  , 
Educational  Evaluation,  provided  the  administrative  procedures  used  for 
contacting fhe  schools.    For  the  remainder  of  the  State,  cooperation  for 
the  study  was  sought  by  contacting  the  schools  which  felljnto  the  sample. 

.Th'all  cases  a\copy  of  the  questionnaire  was  sent^to  each  principal,  - 
together  with  k  letter  "'explaining  the  purpose  of  the  study;  offe^^ng  a 

.  pledge  of  confidentiality  and,  detailing  the  procedures  td  be  followed.,^ 
Regional  staff  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Prevention  and  Education 
assisted  each  of  the  schools  in  managing  the  logi^stjcs  q,f  distribution' 
and  collection  of Vthe  questionnaires. 

Optimally,  in  a  survey  of  this  nature,  (a)  all  invited  schools  agree 
to  participate  in  the  ^tudy,.  (b)  all  students  enrolled  in  the  selected 
grade  are  present  on  the  day  of  the  survey,  (c)  all  students  w^are 
present  participate  and'f(l)  all  students  who  participate  fill  out  the 
questionnaire  cWpTetely  and  consi silently. 

'    .    In  fact,  about  two-thirds  of  the  sqhools  selected  for  the  sample 
agreed  to  participate.    About  half  the  refusals  cited,  administrati  ve 
reasons,  and  about  half  cited  the  content  of  the  questionnaire.    Wh^n  , 
a  school  refused,  the  same  grade  from  another  randomly  'selected  school 
in  the  same  region  was  substituted.    Figure  1  indicates  the  general 
locations  of  the  participating  school s.- 
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TABLE  1        *     '  « 
SCHOOL* SURVEY  PARTICIPANTS  COMPARED  WITH  TOf^L  SCHOOL  POPULATIiJ^M 
New  York  State  Students  in  7th  Through; 12th  Grades 


Winter  1974/75 


Area  and 

1973  Total 

Eftrbllment* 

1974-75  Sample 

Grade  Level 

iknber 

I  Percent 

Number 

1  Percent 

New  York  City 

_  

498^^497 

31 

2,616 

30 

7-  8th  Tirade 

f 57.7)01 

9. 

8 

733 

8.6 

9- 10th  Gra^e 

202,400 

12. 

7 

1,118 

13.1 

11 -12th  ^rade 

.139,016 

8 

7 

765 

8.9- 

Suburbs  N.Y..  City 

414,386 

25. 

9  " 

2,524 

g9.5 

'    7-  8th  Grade 

137,610 

.  8 

6. 

862 

10.1 

9- 10th  Grade 

^  *  146.151- 

V  9 

1 

888 

10.4 

ll-12th  Grade  . 

130,625  ' 

8 

2 

774 

9.0  ■ 

Upstate  N.Y. 

686,471 

42 

9 

3,413 

39.9 

7-  8th  Grade 

237,649 

14 

9 

T,175 

13.7 

9- 10th  Grade 

241,9i51 

15 

1 

1,160 

13.6 

ll-12th  Grade 

^06,841 

12 

9 

1 ,078 

12.6 

Geographic  Regions** 
\  •     ■  •■ 
New  York  City 

•498,497 

31 

2 

2,616 

30.6 

Nassau/Suffolk  Co. 

305,853 

19 

1 

1,667 

19.5 

Southeast  Area% 

134,765 

11. 

5 

992 

11.6 

Northeast  Area 

120,804 

7 

6 

672 

>  7.9 

East  Central 

195,668 

12 

2 

1,075 

12.6 

West  Central 

130,098 

8 

2 

607 

7.1 

West 

163^669 

n 

2 

924 

10.8  • 

Grade* Level 

Sey.etith,."  J)^ 

279,969 

17 

0 

1 ,478 

17.3 

Ei'gh^th 

261,291 

16 

3 

1 ,292 

.  r,  15.1 

Ninth 

295,660 

18 

5 

1,620 

18,9 

Tenth  ' 

294,944 

18 

4 

1,546 

18.1 

Eleventh 

256,922 

16 

1 

1 ,372 

16.0 

Twelfth 

219,560 

13 

.7 

1,245 

14.6 

Number  of  Stu^'ents 

1,599,354 

100 

.0%  • 

8.553 

100.0?; 

*  State  Education  Oepartment,  Survey  of  Enrollment,  Staff,  and  School  housing. 
Fall  1973,  The  Ur^iversitv  Of  The  State  of  New  York,  Information  Center  on 
Education,  Albany,  N,V.  ,        ^  * 

**  See  map  for  counties  included  in  regions.  ^ 


Over  80  percent  of» the'students^enrolled  in  the  grades  sampled  ^ 
were  in  attendance 'on  the  day  of  the  surv^.    This  figure  is  somewhat  . 
lower  than  the  reported  attend^n^e  rate  of  89  percent  (on  an  average 
.1973  day)  supplied  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

•       In  mare  than  90  percent  of  the  Schools,  over  95  percent  of  the  ■ 

students  in.  attendance  participated  in  the  surv^ey.    The  schoo.ls  wtth- 

low  student  parttcipation  were  not  clustered  in  any  grade  or  region. 

Thus,,,despi  te  .file  voluntary  nature  o/'the  purvey*  the  obtained  • 

quest^nnai res' represent  most  of  the  stude/its  in  attendance. 

% '              .  »*  ^  '  *■      ■  . 

.*          •      '  -               '  * 

As  i'n  any  voluntary  si^-.vey,  the  results  m^st  be  interpreted 

:with  caution.    Schools  that  declined  tp  participate  or  had  Incomplete 

stude^^t  participation  may  have  different  substance  use  patterns  from  .  n 

those  schools  with  full  attendance  or, full  ^participation  represented 

in  the  surv^.    fh^  tabulations  are  based  only  on  participating -schools 

and  no  attempt  was  made  to  corre(?t  for  non-participatjng  or  incomplete 

"  schools.  .  ^ 

-      .  ^ 

^        Some  students  who  participated  did  not  respond  to  questions  on        '  ^ 
substance  use.    Most  students  answered  either  :a>t  or  none  of  these 
questions,  sa- the  analyses  for  tife.  various  subst^lnces  are^i^^sed, primarily 
on  the  same''5tudents.    ThjB  response  rate  was  lower  in  New  York  City, 
(especially- in  grades  7-8)  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State..  Therefore/     ^  ^ 
the  statewide  average,  to  the  extent  non-respondents  differ  from 
respondents,  underrepresents  these  New  York  City  students.    Insofar  as 
users  of  substances'may  refuse  to  answer  questions  about  use,  comparisons 
between  cohorts  wijth  different  nwi-response  rates  are  questionable. 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE       '  ' ,    '    .     .  ^  " 

The  questionnaire  emploj^d  in  this- survey  was,  a  ten-page  booklet 
entitled  "Statewide  Periodic  Assessment' of  Actions  and  Attitudes  Among 
Ypiihg  People."    It  was  pretpted  in  urban  and  suburban  schools  and 
found  suitable  for  administration  to  the  target  study  population.  The 
instrument  was  designed  to  be 'S^l f-admiriistered  and  completed  in  one 
class  period.     ^  ""  ^  «• 

No  questions  on  ethnicity*  rac^  or  religion  were^  included  in  this 
questionnaire  so  as  not  to  violate  Nisw  York  City  guidelines  for  research 
if>  public  schools.    With  very*few  exceptions,  the  questions  were  the 
multiple  choice  type  and  simply  required  the  student's  circling  or 
checking  the  appropriate  response.    The  Bureau  filedged  confidentiality 
to  the  students,  and  they  were  instrucfted  both  by  their  teachers  and. 
by  an  introductory  page  in  the  instrument  not  to  write  their  names 
anywhere  on  the  booklet.    In  addition, ^ymmecl  labels  were  provided 
for  the  students  to  seal  their^questlonnai res. upon  completion. 

Jh0  instrument  haS  jthree  magot*  sections:    The  first  section  was. 
devgned  to  provide  demographic  and  background  information  on  the 
respondent  as  well  -as  his/her  awareness  of  drug  treatment- and  information 
services  in  the  community.  ^  the 'kecond.'section  examined  attitudes 
toward,  and  participation  in,  school  drug  education  and  prevention  ^ 
programs.  '  It  also  assessed  opinijMis  about  a  wide,  rarige  of  community  ^ 
resources  as  be1  ievable  "and  approachable  sources  of  information  and 
help  with  drug  *prob*lems.    Fiqally,  it  measured  general  attitudes  toward 
.  risk -taking,' family,^  peers  and  school. 
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In  the  third  part.bf  the  questionnaire,  therf  were  items  which 
peVtained  to  the  student's  own  use  andr^frlendJ  uL  .of  eight  categories 
of  substances*  listed  and  def  ined  at  t*ie  beginning  tff  the  section.  These 
included  alcofjpl .  depressants .  lS,d,  (or  similar  substances), 
marijuana/hashish,  narcotjics^  solvents,  stimulants  and  tobacco.  Questions 
.on  tobacco^use  were  Included  only  to  facil itate  gathering  data  about  »• 
the  use  of  other  substances^  hence,  these  data  will  not  be  presetit*ed.  • 
".The  three  most  important  sets*  of  questions  dealt  with  the  respontlent  s 
recency  of  use  (seven  options  from  "never  used"vto  /'used  last  week").,, 
frequency  of  use  (six  options,  from  "not  used  in  the  last  stx  months"  ■  • 
to  "used  more/than  30't1mes  in  the  last  six  mpnths'^) .  ;6l'nd  age  ^oL  fi rs t 
use  of  the  eight  substance  categories.  .      ■     ,  ■  • 

V    "  ■  ■  ■  / 

Some  discrepaticies  in  respphses  resulted  from  tnconsi stent;  •  ^ 

tenrt^inology  in  t*ie  quesffpnnalre.    The  section  relating  to -age  a^sked  ^ 

the  student  to' indicate  the  age  at  which  any  of  the  substances  were 

-  first  tkied.  while  the  other,  two  sections^  arsked "how  recently  and  f rei^uentl) 

 . —  .  — *.   ^  tf  ,    ,  . 

they  had  been  usf^d.    A  substantial  numbe>  of  students  responded  that  • 

they  had  tried^a  substance  for  the  firfet  time^at  a  particular' age ^  but   .  . 

in  the  recency  section  stated  that  they  had  never  us«d  it.;  Our,  w 

analysis  revi^al^d  th^  f ■  the '.word  '^'tri^ed'Vtseemed,"  to  connote  to  the 

students  a  one-time  "pcci/rrencl.  while -the  wOrd'-'used"  seemed"  to  Imply 

more  frequent 'involvement  with  a-  substance.*  This  apparent  1jiconsis,^ency 

was  resolved  by  categorizing  the  student*  as- having  "us!^d"^the  substance. 


Internal  consistency , checks  in  the  substance  use.^^ctlon  were  made 
possible  by  the  three  types  of  data  requested  (recency,  frequency  and  age 
of*  first  use)  and  were  done  Qt»  a  drug  by  drug  basis.    If  a  student 
answered  none  of  the  questions  on  use  of  a^pa,rt1cuUr  substance,  he 
could  not  be  Included  In  the  calculation  of  that  drug^use  rate.  Cer- 
tain Inconsistent  responses  (fqr  example,  a  student  who  claimed  nev6r  to 
have  tried  a  drug  but  who  reported  how  long  ago^-he  last  used  it)  were  ^  ; 
treated  as  if  n6  response  were  made;  however,  other  Inconsistent  respon-^ 
ses,  such  as  the  "age  first  trled-never  used"  discrepancy  Indicated 
eafller,  ha^. meaningful  Interpretations  and  v^re  npt  excluded  from  the  ^ 
calculations,  •  -  •  . 

If  a  student  respoqded  in  a  "frivolous"  ryanner  (for  . sample,  marking 
the  highest  recency  and -highest  fcequency  cat6gor,1es  for  every  substance) 
.  doubt  was  cast  on^the  valld'lty.of  all  his  answers  in  the^drug  use  section. 
In  such  a  ca»e.  hi*s  responses  were  excluded  from  the  calculation  of  •  ^ 
rates  of  use  for  all  substances.    Less  t^ian  4  percent  of  tlie  students  gave 
frivolous  responses.  -  /      \  '  r* 


•  "      "        "   ■         ,      4.k»         ftf  a  soeclflc  "never  used"  category 
In  tt» -frequency  section,  the  l9Ck  of  a„speciTic  nei,.; 

ha^e  Roused  suspicion  1h  tKe  students.   The  .Inl.al  frequency  option 
was  "not  used  In  the  last  six  .onths.:  a.d  It  was  .e,nt  to  be  the  response 
for  those  Who  had  "never  u«d"  is  weli .   Many,  students  who  had  not  used 
■a  p^ttcular  substance  respo«led  to  thi,  section^  creating  their  own  ,  ^ 
W  Used"''codes  or  by  writing  In  the  words  ''never  used"  next  to  the  , 
appropriate  substance. ^Students  who.leh  any  of  the  f requency  1  te.s  .1  an.  ' 
but'v-ho  had\orrbbprat1ng  evidence  fro.  the. other  two  sections  of  having 
never  used' were  Included  In  the  "not  used  1n,thp  last  s1x,,«onths"  totals.  . 

Finally/despue  the  Bureau's  best  efforts  to  d,s1gu  an  instru.^^^ 
with  language  an4.  instructions  whic*,  could  be  understood  by  aJl  t^  . 
students  surveyed,  son-e  difficulties  In  ccpreh^aslon- v.ere,encoup*tered. 
particularly  a.ong  seventh  graders  throu.hoC^he  State  and  a.ong: Spanlsh- 
spea.lng  studerf^s  In  Ne^  Vor.  City.    The  language  problems  were  reported  .  • 
by  .enibers  of  the  Prevention  staff  who  helped  distribute  and  oversee  - 
the  administration  of  the -survey  in  the  schools. 

;  in  processing  the  questionnaires,  several  types  of  quality  c6.trol 

procedures"  were  employed  to  Insure  the  usefulness  of  the  data.    When  the  - 
•  questionnaires  were' coded,  a.  rechecking  of  twenty  percent  of  them^was  • 
required.    Additional  mistakes  were  sought  through  computer  programs 
designed  to  Identify  errors  such  as  blan< columns. which  should  Have 
contained  dat,  values.    Corrections  were  made- by  returning  to  the  original 
questionnaire  booklets.  ' 
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„       FINDINGS:    Prevale'nce,  Recency,  and  Frequency  of  Substance  Use 

^     The  analysis  of  data  Is  presented  in  the  following  text  and  tables. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  the  use  of  depressants,  narcotics,  and- stimulants 
is  not  necessarily  Illegal,  since  students  may  have  used  them  under 
medical  supervision,   ^  '  i 

Table  2  presents  the  prevalence  and  recency, of  use  Of  the  various 
substance  categories.    As  pxpected,  alcohol  emerges  as  the  substance 

which  is  used  by  most  students.    One-third- of  the  studetits  indicated 

t>,  > 

that  they  used  marijuana  at  least  one  time.    Stimulants  and  depressants 

also  emerge  as  salient  subistance  categories  being  used  by  about  t)ne- 

tenth  of  the  students.    The  recency  data  show  similar  patterns,'  Almost 
» 

two-thirds  of  the  students  have  used  alcohol  within  the  last  six  months, 
and  26  percent  report  marijuana  u^e  dur^ing  the  same  period,'  Summary 
data  at  the  bottom  of  Table  2; indicate  that  over,  a  third  of  the  students 
have  used  some  substance  other  than  alcohol,  and  that  28  percent  of 
the  students  have  done  ^o  withinahe  last"  six  months.    The  summary  data 
f         also  show  that  virtual ty  all  of  the  student^  who  ever  used  any  substance 
used  alcohol,  and  that  aljnost  all  students  who  ever  used  any  substance 

  other  than  alcohol  used  marijuana.    If'should  be  noted,  however,  that 

^  an -additional  analysis,  not  presented  here,  indicated  that  60  percent 

of  the  marijuana  users  had  never  used  any  other  substance  with  the 
possible  exception  o^^alcq+iol.    These  findings  are  important  because 
they  indicate  that  while  most  users  of  ofher  drugs  have  used  marijuana, 
marijuana  use  ger  se  does  not  appear  to  lead  to  use  of  other  drugs. 
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Table  3  presents  the  extent. to  which  students  haj/e  used  the  various 

/  substar\ce  categories,  in  the  last  six  months.    These  data  basically  s1iow 

that  the  frequency  of  substance  use  is  low.    Except  for  alcohol,  a 

majorijty  of  students  did 'not  use  any  sub*stance  in  the  last  six  months. 

Even  when  substance  use  i§J"ffami tted .  the  most  commonly  appearing  frectuency 

of  such. use  is.  wtt*i  the  exception  of  alcohol  and  marijua-na.  less  than 

once  a  month.  .     *  .  . 

"*  "'  " 
Table  4  attempts  to  .bring  the  recency  of  substa»}ce'use''into  sharper 

focus.    These  da tar  show  the  percentage  of  users  Of  a  pacticular  Substance 

whQ  used  that  substance  wjthin  the  last. six  months.    Thus,  for  example. 

the  table  shows  that  of  the  82  percent  of  the  students  who  ever  used 

alcohol.  about.v78  percent  use.d  i*t  in^the  last  six  months.    Oyeral  1  .^the  . 

results  show  that  if'-a  student  has  ever  used  a  substance,  he  Is  likely  , 

to  have  used  that  substance  in  the^ ^st  six  months.    This  generalization' 

applies  to  over  three-fourths  of  inartjvuana  and  alcohol  user|-^  ^It  applies 

to.trore  than  half  of  the  depressant.  L.S.D. .  narcotics  and  stimulant 

•Qsers.  but  to  only  abput,  a  third  of  the  solvent  users. 

FINDINGS;    Specific  Substance  Use  by  Area  and  Grade  ,  v' 

Tables. 5  throug^^  11  depict  substance  use  by  students  in  New"  York 
static  according  to  area  and  grade..  Area  refers  t.o  each  of  the*  three, 
geographical  'areas  which  comprise  approximately  equal  school  popul-atlons 
ds  follows^    "New  York  City"  includes  the  five  boroughs;  "suburbs" 
Include  Nassau.  Suffolk.  Westchester  and  Rockland  counties;  and  "upstate" 
includes  the  ref)iai.nder  of  New  York  State.'  Two  grades,  are  combined  /  or  o.  ' 
each  grade  category  so  that  the  six  grades  studied  are  represented  by 
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three  mutually  exclusive  classifications.    It  should  be  noted  tha,t 
fof'rffbst  substances  there  are  significant  differences  in  rates  of  use 
between  school' girades  that  were  grouped  together.    Even  within  specific 
,  grade  and  region, combinations,  there  are 'Sfgnifi cant* differences  '  ' 
between  scjiools.    Thus,  the  reported  rates- can  only  apply  as  generalities, 
and  should  not  be  applied  to  any  particular  grade  or  school. 

Two  indicators  of  substance  use  are  presented  in  each  «5f  the 
seven  tables  that  follows;    (1)  the  percent  of  respondents  who  ever  used 
a  given  substance  and  (2)  the  percent  of  students  who  used  a  given 
'substance  in  the  last  sivfnonths.    The  u setf - in- 1 ne r  1  as f  - s Tx -mo n t h s 
rates  are  a  more  useful  measure  of  the  youths'  substance  use  behavior. 
This  measure  control's  for  the  influence  of  age  and,  hence,  time  at 
risk,  that  is  heavily  reflected  in  the  ever  used  rates.  Therefore,' 
sufistance  use  in  the  last  six  months  provides  an'estimate  of  current 
drug  behavior  that  is  more  relevant  to  the  concerns  of  program  planning, 
research  and  school  personnel.  ^    .  ^ 

Throughout  the  following  seven  tables,  three  generalities. 


prevai 1 : 


1.  The  percentage  of. students  who  have  used  substance^ 
in  the  last  six  months  Increases  with  grade  category, 
except  >n  the  case  of  solvents.  *     •  . 

2.  New  York  City  has  lower  substance  use  rates,  than  other 
areas.    It  is  felt  that  for  a}l  areas  of  the  State  the 
use  rates  are  probably  underestimates.   ThTs  generaliza- 
tion particularly  applies  to  New  York  City  where  there 
wa-s  a*lower  usable  response  rate  (10  percent  lower). 
-Conse'quently,  the  findings  for  New  York  City  could  be 
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vljewed  as  more  conservative  estimates.  Alternatively, 
,     *■  one  could  conjecture  that  the  lower  New  York  City  rates 

are  Indicative  of  new  trends,  v*. 

3,*  Overall,  £j|^  percentage,  dTffefences  betweej^  Suburbs  « 
and  upstate  are  not  very  great,  but  suburban  rates  are" 
consistently  higher  that»  upst^ite  rates. 

Table  5,  depicting  alcohol  use.  Indicates  -that  almost  82  percent 
of  the  stuctents  In  the  sample  have  used  this  substance,  with  nearly  two-/ 
thirds  of  them  admitting  recent  us^t  that  Is,  use  within  ihe  last  six 
month's.    The  figures  for  suburban  and  upstate  areas  are  notably  slmllarV^' 

Table  6  describes  the|  use  of  depressants,  with  more  than  9'per<:|^%;  . 
of  the  sample  admitting  the  use  of  these'  substances.    As  with  ai-cohiVix^ 
older  students  are  more  likely  . to  admit  recent  depressant  use  than      •■  : 

younger  ones,^  '  ;^*! .  .:' 

•        •  ■  ■  «'  ^ 

.  {?  ■  "V  '  -  ' 

Jhe  use  of  halluc1nogen«|^,^wh1ch  are  Illegal  substaric^,*  Ifr  Indicated 

in  Table  7.    Their  use*" appears  to  be  most  popular  among  older,  suburban  • 

students,  which  js  not  dissimilar  to  depresSant  use  deplete?!  In  Table^lfi;  ' 

■  ■  '  f 

*    ATmost. thirty- two' perc^l  of  the  sample  adml tted  using  marijuana-^ 
or  hcfSiyish  as  shown  In  Table  8,    More  than  onftrfourth  of  the  sample 
admitted  recent  use  of  these  substances.    Most  use  occurred  among 
students  in  the  ll-12th  grade  category,  i,;  '       :  ' 

Table  9  describes  narcotics  use  adm1tted\by  students  In  the'sample. 
Once  more,  the  phenomenon  of  use  occurs  'primitirlly  among  older  students.^  . 
Less  than  4  percent  of  all  students  In  the  sample  adinlttj^d  i^^e,  thereby 
niiaking  narcotics  the  substance  category  with  the.  lowest  usage  rates. 
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'  The  adm1tte<J  use  of  solvents  1s  shown'  1n  Table  lO.    In  this  case, 
however",  the  general  Substance  use/age  relationship  Is  reversed;  • 
Solvents  appear  to-be  substainces  used  mostly  by  youfiger  students. 

Figures  reflecting  admitted  use  of  stimulants"  appear  In  Table  11.  ^ 
The  reported  use  of  stkiulamts  among  11 -12th  graders  Is  tlramatlcally.^^  >  " 
higher  than  In  the  lower  grades.  ..This,  difference  occurs,-  strikingly^. 
In  all  areas  of  New  York  State  and,^  In.  the  case  of  recent  use,  U  mote  a^." 
than  twice  the  use  Indicated  1©  the  preceding  grade  category.  ' 

FINDINGS:    Multlple^ubstance  Use  Patterns  • 

Recently,  the  drug  11teratuiPe-l»s  |)egun  to  report 'the  appearance 
of  a  hitherto  unexplored  phenomenon  calted  multiple  substance  use  or 
polydrug  ab^^^|^^frf?Tcally,  these  terms  refer  to  the  Ingestion  of  a 
variety  of  jlrugs,  Qften  serlal^ly  or  s1myl taneously,  to  achieve  different 
kinds  of  "highs."   While  the  data  herein  do  not  ffecessarily  reflect  ^ 
simultaneous  Mult1|Sle  .substance  abuse  £er  se ,  one  can  nevertheless 
^attempt  to  assess  the  use  of^more  than  one  substance  In  a  relatively  i 
delimited  period  of  time  -  six  months.    Tables  12  and  13  present  the" 
number*  and  kinds  of  substances  used  try  the  students  in  the  six  months 
prior  to  the  survey..        ,  ,  ' 

Table  12  Indicates  the  number  of  substances  used  exclusive  of  ^ 
alcohol.    In  every  area-grade  combination,  there  were  more  single 
substance  users  than  multiple  substance  users  and  still  more  students 
who  had  used  no  substance  other  than  .alcohol .    Thus,  multiple  substance 
use.  is  not'  the  predominant  pattern  among  students  surveyed.  , 
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•   Table  13  further  analyies  recent  multiple  substance  use  according 
to  the  particular  substances*  Involved.    For  example,  If  a  student  used.  j^. 
thr^n  substances  other  than  alcohol  In  the  last  six  flK)nths.  he  would  ' 
"appetr  on  tl^ree  lines  of  the  table      once  for  each  substance.    For  ' 
each  of  his  three  substances,  he  would  be^»11sted  as  using  two  additional.:  ' 
substances*    Table  13  poijts  out  a  major  difference  between  marijuana 
and  the  other  substances;    over  two-thirds  of  the  users  of  marijuana 
used  only  marijuana;  kiowever.  very  few  of  those  who  used  some  substance  / 
other  than  marijuana  used  that  substance'  exclusively.   Thus,  recent 
multiple  substance  use  Is  not  predominant  among  marl juana.  users  imtr- Is. 
predoiqinant  among,  user's  of -other  substances. 

Table|  6.  7;  9.  10,  and  11  present  usf  if-  five  sftibstances  other 
than  alcoholor  marijuanas    Since  mul;M"ple  substance  use  was  coumon 
among  students  us.fi^g  these  substances.  ;^here  Is  "considerable  overlap 
in  tfie  users  mentioned,  in^thesf; tables.    Table  14  summarizes  this 
information  by  defining  a  category  that  includes  all  students  who  admitted 
recent  use  of  "one  or  more  other  substances"  other  than  alcohol  or 
marijuana.    Most  of  these  students  used  marijuana  and  at  least  one  ^ 
additional  substance.    Other  categories  of  recent  users  are  thpse '.whyused 
marijuana  (and  perhaps  alcohol)  in  tbe  'Ust  six  months,  and  thos^Vfho 
used  only  alcohol.    In  all  areas  and  grad^  levels,  with  orte  minor  eicception 
there  were  inO|re  users  of  marijuana  only  than  pf  ^ther  substances,  and 
even  more  who  used  only  alcohol  but  no  other  substance.    This  closely 
parallels  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Table  12. 
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Although  not  reported  here,  similar  analyses  were  performed  on  the 
reports  of  all  scrtTstances  ever  used.    Multiple  substance  use  was  ttius 
/      defined  as  all  those  substances  a  person  used  In  his  lifetime  rather 
.    than"  just  In  the  last  six  months.    The -analysis*  of. these  data  Indicated 
^vthar the  conclusions  concerning  lifetime  patterns  of  multiple  substance 
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CONCLUSIONS  /         .  . 

The  following  are  some  of  the  highlights  presented  in  thl^  report: " ' 

ly"  This  stijd^.has  focused  on  substance  use.  Except  for,!: S.C.  .  ,  * 
^  marijuana,  and  solvents,  whose  use  isTl legal,  all  q^'her      ►  > 

substances  may  have  been  useo  legally. 

■  •     •  *  ■  . 

2)    Over  80  percent  of  the  students  h^ve  used  alcohol' At  some  time 
in  their  lives.  *' 

 3)    Almost  one-third'of  the  students  have  used  marijuaria  at  least  once. 


4)  Each  of  the  Substances  (other  than  alcohol  atnd  nikrijuana)  was  . 
use(i4?y  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  students. 

5)  Virtually  all  of  the  students  who  have  ever  us%d  any  substance, 
have  also  used  alcohol. 

6)  Almost  all  users  of  substances  other  than  marijuana  have  tised 
marijuana  as  well;  howevpr,  60  percent  of  th^  marijuana  us^rs 
have* never  used  any  other  substance  with  the  possible  exception 

.of  alcohol*.. 

7)  If  a  student  has  used  a  substance,  he  is  likely  to  have  used 
that  substance  in  the  last  six  months. 

8)  The  percentages  of  students  who  used  any  substances  other  than 
alcohol  and  marijuana  in  the  last  six  months  were  low. 

^9)    Fewer  than  Tp  p.ercent  of  the  students  used  more  than  one 
'    substance  (other,  than  alcohol)  l-^^^^che  last  six  months. 

10)  Recent  multiple  substance  use  is  hot  predominant 'among  marijuana 
users,  but  is  predominant  among  users  of  other  substances, 

11)  A()out  three-quarters  ftf  the  students  admitting  using  stimulants 
'in  the  last' six  months  used  at  least  two  or  more  other  drugs  in 

that  same  period. 


12)  About  four  of  every  five  students  who  admitted  recent  narcotic 

use  or  hallucinogen  use  have  used  two  or  mose  other  drugs  recently. 

13)  Less  than  one-fifth  of  every  hundred  students  who  admitted  recent 
marijuana  use  hav&  used  two  or  more  other  drugs  recent'^y. 

14)  The  higher  his  grade  category,  the  more  likely  It  is  that  the 
student  has  used  some  substance. 
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New  York  City  has  lov^r  substance  use  rates  than  either  New  York 
City  suburbs  or  upstat^.    This  finding  may  be  due . t.J)  lower 
response  rates  in  New  YorK  tity. 

New  York  City  suburbs  generally  have  higher  substance  use 
rates  th^n  upstate,  although  the  /ate.  differences  are  not  great. 


(Kxtnirt  fr       hnpact.  A*«>l,#l.  No.  2.  April  107,^1  ^  *^ 

Hostility  in  Tiik  Sc  hools         *    .  - 
(By  Lavor  K.  Clmtfin) 

Completing  an  ♦^xtra-curriciilar  ussiffnnnMit  one^evtminfi:,  a  teacher  welit  to  his 
car  to  tiiul  o!)scene  wortls  scratched  into  flie  paint  !<)f  its  trunk  lid.  Aliother  found 
all  the  wires  8triui)ed  from  the  engine  and  also  discovered  su^ar  had  been  put  into 
both  Jhe  oil  pan  and  the  Kasoline  tank,  1*he  almost  new  au^o  never  a{;ain  operated  ' 
proi>erly.  « 

.V. teacher,  attempting  to  discipline  a  shident.  was  struck  by, the  student. 

Teachers  have  received  or)scene  phone  calls.         *  .         *  ..^.^  

Often  when  parents^have  been  called  to  hel|)  with  dii^giiiline  probtems^they  have 
upheld  the offeiuHiiK  student  against  the  teacher. 

Souhd  like  tlu^  Koin^s-on  in  some  eastern  ghetto  s<  hool  V 

No.  they  are  recorded  actual  events  which  have  occui^red  in  Ttah  .schools^in  • 
classrooms  and  on  school  ^n'ounds  alon^  the  \Vas»tch  Front 

Such  unexi>tH'te<l~au(l  ni>n-tra(litional  hostility  in  the  schools  is  botli  a, ^uri)riKe_ 
and  a  piizzle  ti{  I'taii  educators.  It  has  become  a  chief  ccmceru  of  .s<*hool  f»roup.s 
with  the  T*tah  Education- Association  and  other  e<lucati(mal  orKUuizations  callii|g 
on  the  public  to  help  col)e  with  the  rising  problem  of  the  disruptive  student. 

The  probji^m  is  both  national,  and  local  and  seems  to  be  a  prochict  of  the  times. 

Results  of*  a  re(«Mit  poll  of  more  than  2,000  elementary  and  se<'(mdary  teachers 
by  the  Scholastic  Institute  of  Teacher  Opiuioh  of  Scholastic  Magazines  Inc.,  indi- 
cate the  national  s<'ope  of  the  problem.  Teachers  were^'asked  to  hleutify  theinKgcst 
problems  they  face  in  day-to-day  responsibilities.  I^he  results  show  that  percent 
of  the  teachers  believe  student  readiuf?  is  a  top  cimcern.  The  neXt  most-mentl(me<^^ 
c<mcerns  were  tbe  "turued-(/tT  stuilent,"  40  percent,  and  "discipline,"  39  percent. 

Iloth  the  **turne(r-ofP**  student  aiKl  the  one  refpiiriuK  extra  effort  to  achieve 
dls<*iprnie  are  related  to  the  general  i)r()t)iem  of  bostjlity  and  the  disrtiptlv^ 
.student.  .  ' 

A  ret'cnt  issue  of  ••K<hicatlon  IT.S.A.,**  a  digest  of  e<lucati(Hi  news  published  by 
the  Natitnml  SVhool  Public  Relations  Association,  also  Uuder.«scores  the  national 
naturt*  of  the  development.  It  (piotes  California  State  School  Supt.  Wilson  Riles 
as  declaring  that  school  violeiice  has.  created  "hallways  of  fear.'*  He  has  ordered 
a, statewide  study  of  school  conflict  and  has  calhMl  200  edtication  and  connnunity 
leader^  together  to  dis<'uss  the  rising  incidence  of  physical  attacks  and  violence. 

la  N'ew  York  City,  Kducati<)n  I'.S.A.  says,  the  nuud)er  of  attacks  has  gro-wn*so 
dvastically  that  one  school  othcial  Is  quoted  as  saying  "we  don't  keep  score  any 
more.** 

A  survey  of  250  fJranite  District  teachers,  reported  iii  the  December  i^siie  of 
"(Checkpoint.'*  the  district's  staff  newsletter,  listed  some  Issues  which  are  "hupfi^ing: 
teachers."  At  the  jmii6r  hi^h  school  level,  ".school  rules  that  are  t(¥)  lenient"  was 
listed  in  second  place  and  **iuadequate* di.scipline*'  was  listed  in  fourth  place. 
I   C'l^ar^je  clas.s/si^ie*' was  listed  first.  )^ "       *  * 

A_t  the  senior  hi^h  level,  "school  , rules  that  are  too  lenieut"  was  listed  tlt^t.  and 
"iuadefpaltc  <llsclpline  of  students"  Wits-  Hsfe<l  thiwl.  -  t^ehind  "inade<iuate 
salaries.'*  *  .  1 

There  is  noiHpiestlon  that  hostility,  disruption,  di.stnplin**— call  it  by  any  or  all 
of  these  temisr—has  become  a  problem  in  the  schools  .  .  .  and  in  sociefy  as  well. 

llie  simple  ue<*essit.y  of  keepiuK  order  has  irt^'ome  more  complicate<l  in-almost 
every  aspwt  of  hunmii  ac^tivity.  Tiie  issue  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times,  not 
uHvssarily  A  reflect  ion  on  the  schools. 

Many  (Tl)server8  feel  that  this  generation's  more  liberal  attitudes,  deemphaais  on 
tradition  and  discipline  and  the  resultant  trend  to  perfuissiveness— .some  say 
.  over-i>eTniiHSiveness— are  key  factors  in  the  rise  of  .school  hostility  apd  related 
problems,  *  , 

"In  his  book,  "Iloralfio  Alger's  Children,.'*  Richard  Blum,  research  associate  m 
Stanford  ruiversity's  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Analyses,  says  the  probability  of 
druK  use  amouK  teenage  middle  class  youth  can  be  predicted  with  00  pendent  ac- 
curacy from  studies  of  individual  family  structures.  He  idehtifies  "high  risk" 
families— those  tending  to  produce  drug  abiisers—as  being  permissive,  politically 
liberal-ntdical  left,  of  having  disresi»ecf  or  misfrust  for  authority  and  a.s  being 
more  disputatious. 


These  Individuala,  Bliim  says,  axe  marked  by  self -^loiicerri,  seU-indulgenQe,  Jjibr- 
sult  of  pleasure,  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others  de-emphasis  on 

seU^discipUne.  ^-^i- 
These  threads  can  be  fecognized  through  the  fabric  <Sf  our  society; 
They  not  only  contribute  to  drug  abuse,  they' are  at  thVtbase  of  much  of  our 
current  difBculty,  hmiifilng  hostility  in  the  schodfe."  Soihe  wotild  arfeue  that 
-  the  difficulties  are  small  cost  for  the  Increase  In  perspntir  If^edom,  th^  right 
to  *^*do  your  own  thing."  Such  advocates  continually  adyi^  the  ycmng  through 
all  media,  but  perhapf^  particularly  by  television,  to  Insist  on  tiielr  rights  i^nd 
ttiey  Interpret  those  rights  very  rtberailyr '     *  .     \  . 

The  experience  of  history  seems  to  present  a  contrary  truth*^ There 'are  many 
» who  would  agree  with  Blum  that  a  return  to  traditional  American  values,  strongly  . 
family  centered,  Is  tiie  best  and'i)ossibly^the  only  answer  to  curbing -the  dsug 
problem — and  other  problems  In  today's  society,  such  as  hostility  iti  the  .achools. 

Teachers  themselves  are  part  oi  the  problem.  In  at  least  two  way d--^^eir  con- 
duct outside  the  schools  and  their /conduct  in  the  classroom.  . 

In  "Teacher  and  Child,"  Dr.  Haim  Glnott  descrlbes-a  number  of  vignette  which 
"demonstrate  the  destructive  power  of  lnapproprlat«f  comments  and « acts  In 
everyday  classrooi:ii  .situations."  In  the.  vignettes,  Ginott's  teacl^^rs  say  and  dO;' 
things  which  invite"  an^  Inspire  acts  of  hostility  and  disruptloii.  In  smother 
chapter  Glnott  Illustrates  how  teacher  action  can  forestall  such  acta  ; 

"^n  recent  years^eachers'  actions  outside  the  classroom  also  have  aflCeeted 
student  behavior;  ^ghtly  or  wrongiy,  i;eachers  used  to  accept  the  ' system  and 
cooperate  with  It.  Th^  teacher  abided  by  school  district  rules  (^i4\t'rjD|^lti6ns  Qud 
the  system  functioned  with  a  considerable  degree  of  discipline  and  stability. 
The  principal  held  unquestioned  authority  in  the.  school  an<|.  the>uperlntei|dent 
held  a  similar  position  In  the  district.  Their  roles  as  ultimate  arbiters  was  chaK 
lenged  only  when  something  extraordinary  rocked  the  systiem.  ^ 

Today,  however,  the  situation  has  changed.  A  younger,  more  militant  teacher 
corps  now  bargains  with  the  school  board  and  the  state  legislature  about  a  Whole  , 
host  of  matters — salaries,  worldng  conditions,  a  voice  In  decisionmaldng  at  both 
school  ajid  district  levels,  methods  of  Instruction,  hours  of  wark,  extra-curricular 
duties  or  freedom  from  them,  class  size,  ad  infinitum. 

Maybe  this  is  necessary  and  teacher  leaders  generally  applaud  suph  devjelop- 
^ipaents.  Most  observers  agree  that  the  increased  activity  has  been  a  major  factor 
In  achieving  needed  Increases  In  teai^her  salaries. 

Nevertheless,  the  example  Is  plain  and  students  read  its  Implication:  If  yon 
>«^'don*t  lik^  the.  status  quo,  demand  change    .  .  even  if*  hostility  and  force  seem 
necessary.  ^ 

Stud^ts  do,  of  course,  see  the  same  examples  from  many  other  sources.  Almost 
all  groups — the.  disadvantaged  a^d  the  advantaged,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
minorities  and  Xhe  majorities— clamor  for  special  considerations;  Why  shouldn't 
students  do  the  saihe? 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  take*  the  schools  outside  the  area  of  conflict  aiid. 
hostility,  elements  which  are  doubly  destructive  to  the  education  process.  Hos^ 
tillty,  disruption  and  violence  not  only  destroy  education  for  those  Involved  In 
such  activities,  it  also  disruptsj^  education  for  those  attempting  to  follow  conven-^ 
^  tion  and  learn  their  lessons. 

There  mifst  ^e  a  trend  away  from  the  general  challenge  and  disrespect  for 
authority  which  places  an  intolerable  burden  on  teachers  and  administrators 
and  which  too  often  disastrously  dilutes  the  quality  of  education  for  students — 
both  those  involved  in>  acts  of  hostility  and  those  who  are  innocent  victims  of 
those  acts.  ,  ' 

Discipline,  both  within  the  home  and  the  sclUQl,  and  more  particularly,  Individ^ 
^  ual  discipline,  appears  to  be  the  key^to  the  Issua 

Despite  what  the  *'do-it-your-own-way"  advocates  preaqh,  the  lesson  of  history 
and  life  is  that  discipline,  not  its  absence,  is  the  most  critical  key  to  freedom. 

'This  fact  was  recognized"aiRfently^nd  neyer4ias  been  disproven^        ^  L 

The  Bible  has  some  instructive  words  on  the  subject. 
In  Proverbs,  Chapter  4,  Verse  11,  Solomon  tells  us : 
^"My  soriv  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord;  neither,      weary  of  his 
correction :  •  ' 

**SoT  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth  ;  even  as  a  father  the  soff  In  whom  he 
4elighteth." 


Ill  a  rewntlv  imWisluMl  lH>ok.  rarpiitH-Cbiiaren-DiscipUne— A  Positive  Ap- 
oroach.**  two  former  I  talnis  Imve  some  Very  iasM  uetive  words  al)oiit  disclpUne. 

Dr.  Clifford  K.  Madseii  aud  Dr.  rimj:les  Ih  Madseii  Jr.,  botli  listed  among  the 
nation's  foremast  behavioral  psychologists,  prepared  their  volume;  an  a  -special 
help  for  pareiitJfc  Tliev  present  a  .series  of  es.say.s  illuminating  inatterj?  of  diseipliiie 
aml  j^ome  iii.structioiiH  for  adiieviiig  diseipUiie  through  love.  At  the  close  of  each 
essav  is  a  (lue.stioii  ami  an  answer,  iiirUidiiig  tUe.se :  p** 
. '  ^'Whoni  do  we  discipline?— We  discipline  tlio.se  we  love, 

•Why  do  we  discipline?— We  diacipline  to  provide  for  iiidivid^nal  productivity 
and  personal  Jiappiness.  x  i     i     i  ,V» 

•What  does  discipline  take?-A"'lieii  capacity  for  work  must  he  developed. 

(The  Mad.seiis.  both  a.ssociate  professors  at  Florida  «tate  University,  are 
sons  of  Charles  H.  Madsen  Sr.  of  Bountiful  who  served  many  years  a>?  a  teacher 
and  i^riiicipal  in  ^arhon' District  and  wlio,  after  a  second  retirement,  served 
as  substitute  teacher  in  Davis  and  Granite  districts.  ) 

The  lesson  has  been  written  over  and  over  again,  in  almost  every  media  hy 
aluKKst  every  civilization  which  has  i>eopled  the  earth :  true  freedom  comes  only 
from  self  discipline.  If  you  wjlsh  to  succeed,  yon  must  pay  the  price  of  concentra- 

' '*Tf  von  want  to  liecome  a  Mark  Spitz  and  win  sex-en  gold  medals— or  even  just 
*  oae^-iu  swlmhiing  at  the  Olympic  competition,  you  must  discipline  yourself  to 
interminable  hgurs-of  pra<?tice  and  to  accepting  the  coun.sel  and  coaching  of  Uie 
Lst  experts  vou  cmU  find.  If  >'^ai  want  t()T)e  a  musician^  (ir^  r(unposer,  or  an 
irti.st  or  a  wfiter  you  must  follow  a  sinlU.JU  oourse.  Ther^  is  iCo  easy  way.  Those 
who  achieve  the  lAghest  degree  of  self-di.s^ipiine  aUi,p,st- always^NVill^^  the 

*"KpU^r*l^^^^^  Doing  your  o>yn  thing,  ^^itliout  W^^  * 

'"S:j;:::ii^trni;i^aS^^  be  gotte^^u™  tlio>arents  and  to  teacher^hat 
scho"  a  tiiile  of  preparation,  a  time  for  discipline  and  fearhing  to  live-fiof- 
learning  to  live  l)y, responding  to  indivi(Jiial  whini.s,  as  some  would  h^^v^^t- 
.  but  a  time  to  develop  the  discipline  which  will  permit  tlie  iridividual  student  to 
meet  and  master  the  challenges  of  life,  |  . 

The  student  in  medical  .school  dtje-s  not  go  liis  own  way.  He  niasterfe  the  i>cience 
«)f  medicine  or  Hunks  out.  lie  disciplines  him.^elf  to  acccanpllshaJ  ?;oal. 

Society  must  view  the , schools  as  a  special  placV  where  order  and  discipline 
are  nece-isarv-stepstones  to  ultimate  freedom.  i  ,i;f«..,iU 

KdncaUon  can  hi^  viewed  as  a  highway  leading  over  a  daiigerou,s  ai  d  ditficult 
iiH>  in  Xpas.s.  It  wwaildT^  difficult  and  time  consuming  and  perhap.s  inipos.sihle 

Tn^^^  traveler  to  luak^'His  own  way  and  it  AVouUlbe  e^trenie    peri  oiis^^ 
regard*  the  necessary  tratiic  regulfttion.s.  Without  di.snpline  a  .sUtM-essful  jcmrney. 
<m»r  the  .summit  would  be  inipo.sKible,  j* 

Some  i;f  the  order  and  autlK.rity  which  has  been  eroded  aw-ji^'  fiiust  be  r**^t«red 
Rules  devise  to  promote  iearning  must  l4e  re-established.  The  di*^cipUnU^r^^  roles 
of  teachers  and  principaL^  as  guarantors  of  acceptable  conditipns  for  learning 
mn'rb?^^^^^  must  be  helped  to  realize  they  do.  heir  <«^'"^ «  f  ^^^^ 

1 1  injustice  whj?n  they  fail  to  discipline  Wisely  and  ^V^'^V*^'  "^t  ^^/^^  ?.w{  even 
lro.ssly  magnify  liieir  ern^r  when  tliey  encourajje  disobeilimU  attitudes  and  even 

^"sodl^v'L'Jl^^t^^^^^^^^^  to  know  that  freedom  wi|liouf^di.scipUne  is  an  illusioii.and 
that  abolition  of  authority  ultimately  lead^^only  to  chaos  a"*^^}""^^;^^^^^^  . 

Educators  on  the  other  hand,  inust  strjve  to  Eliminate  the  weakness^  and 
abiiseH  Avhich  invite  efforts  to  coUiitei' duthority  and  de.stroy/li.scipline:^  . 

Whom  do  we  disciplined  We  discipline  tliose  we  love.  ;       ^  . 

And  snrelv  parents,  teachers,  principals  and,  all  <?t*Jers  concerned,  iQVe 
children  for  whom  the  schools  are  constructed  and  operated  and  NCitliout  whom 
the  .schools  would  have  no  purpose  at  all. 


PART  ;^regi0n:al  newspaper  articles 
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[Fri)m  tj^e  Philadflphm  Inqxilrer,  Slar.  liQ,  1076] 

Assaults  on  TeaoIiers  fNCUEASE  y. 
^     -i/  (By  Steppe  Twoihey)      ^  •  '  . 

Assaults  on  Philadelphia  public  school  teaeliers  and  students  i^i-l'eased  .sub- 
stautially  lant  ^'ear  over  1974,  according  to  s\*h(jol  district  figures.  ' 
i.     Assaults  oil  te&Uchers  by  students  increased  85  percent,  from  170  to  326,  and 
assaults  on  stu^^ntCby  other  students  or  outsiders  rose  20  percent,  from  278 
■■''1^.334.  '  •        '  '    ■  '  .  .  •  .     '  .;■ 

:  /School  district  security  officials  define  an  assault  as  anything  from  a  push  to- 
stfll&:ln||  a  person  *^ith  u  list  or  blunt  instratn^Ut. :     \  . 

OfficialSjOf  the  Phjladelphirt  FederatlJyn  of  Teacherlg  yesterday  attt-ibut^' at 
leasf^part  of  the  increase  to  its  campaign  to  get  teachers  to  repflrt  assaults;  and 
not  J;o  an  actual  incri^ase  in  incidents.  '  /  i  > 

U6lon  olfic^ls,  however,  said  thai  ithe  situation  had  jreached  "crisis  pifjpor;; 
tions,"  and  they  demanded  Inimediate  action  by  the  B^ard  of  l^ucation.  " 

'^We  must  have  more  N'rAs  (Security  guards),"  said  union  vice  president 
Sonny  -Richmau.  .  .  We  mlist*  have  programs  for  disruptive  children^^ »  .  . . 
There  must  be  discipline  cod^."  ^      «.  ^  .  / 

Superintendent  of  Schoolsr Michael  P.  Marcase  said  yesterday  that  "those  Hvho 
are  hejl-ralsers  should  i)e  dealt  with  very  decisively,"  and  he  endorsed  special 
classes  for  problem  students  and«a  new  discipline  code  to  define  offenses.  ' 

But  Marease  said  that  although  the  situation  w'$is  serious,  "under  no  circum-' 
stances  would  I  describe^  our  schools '^s  asphalt  jungles." 

"In  tfie*^ great  majoi^ity  of  them4hero  is  order  and  there  is  im  educatiojial  prc^- 
gram  gQiug  on,"  Marease  said. 

There  are  282  schools  in  the  city,  14,000  teachers  and  teachers  aides  and 
265,000  students.  /  /       ♦      "  ^  '  *  • 

School .  district  figures  on  other  problems  of  i;tudent  behavior*"  showed  that 
marijuana  possession  increased  from  111  to  168  and  that  gang  figlits  increased 
from  6  to  7  hnd  weapons  possession  increa jig^d  from*  61  to  99.  ' 

Forcible  entries  at  schools  on  weekdays  increased  from  299  to'305,  other  drug- 
i*elate'd  offenses  rose  from  35  to  65.  racial  disturbances  increased  from  6  to  17  and  « 
weaiK>ns  students  rose  from  49  to  68  and  trespassing  incidents  increased  from 
182  to  254.  - 

Reported  insta|ices  ojLja.lcohol  use  declined,  however,  from  32.  to  iS,  forcible 
entries  on  weekends-djuipped  from  405  to  191 -and*  robberies  of  teachers  declined 
f^onj<68  to  50.  •  / 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Feb.  24,  1970]  »  . 

SoHooi,  Violence  Assaults  tiie  Suburbs  * 

.  ...  f 

(By  Linda  Loyd)         ;  "    ■ " 

On  January  22,  a  swimming  teacher  at  Norristown  High  School  was  punched 
in  the^  face  by  a  Student,  suffering  a  broken  n6se  and  internal  bleeding,  in  his 
right  eye,  l*eacher  Williain  Zackey,  who  still  ha^;  blurred  vision,  had  tried  to  halt 
a  quarrel.         ^  -  ' 
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Tlu»AViH»k  hef(»h\  n  NtudtMit  TryH^;  to  Ket  into  a  Imthrooiu  at  tlu*  ia«h  school 
jaw  t'MttTiuK  by  an(»th«»r-Mai<ltMi^t.  aiul  ended  up  ^vitll  a  brokeU 

The  day  after  the  ns^sauit  on  Zackey.  a  Kirl  puuehed  tw^  iWiysical  education 
Umvlwrs  at  aiuither  Xorristpwn  school.  A  third  teacher  atteaiipted  t(»  break  ui) 
the  struffl;ie.  was  l»ittea  by  the  ^iri,  ami  had  to  set  a  tetanus  shot. 

These  are  not  isolated  instances  of  teenage  terrorism  at  a  troubled  school  in  a 
lar^e  city.  •       ,  , 

Rather  they  are  representative  of  an  increiislngly  common,  troubl^ome  and 
uiexpli(;nbhM)robleni  in  suhu rim n  .sclU)ols  today,  ,  ^  - 

A  majority.  57  iH«rcent.  said  tlu»y  would  seudtheir  children  to  a  sclu)ol  that  was 
strict  on  behavior  and  heavy  on  the  three  Its,  if  thev  could.* 

lu  the  IMjiladelphia  area,  efforts  are  bei«)f  niade»  to  cond)at  violenw-  in.sdiool 
Several  teachtrs  Kroups  are  demaudiuK 'and  pettiufr  firm  and  enforceable  dls- 
clpline  rej^ulations. 

,  In  Phiradelphia  it.self.  a  special  (irscipline  conimittee  has  irt'en  foruied  to  rewrite 
a  iMdicy  i^Mv  that  dates  back  to  UKA  and  t(»  institute  more  .severe  penalties 

Teachers  in  the  C'hester  Srliool  District.  followiuK  a  scries  of  recent  racial 
incidents  amouK  students  at  the  hi^jl^  schoid.  presented  the  sehool  Hoard 
umndK     ^4^rUtw4ht*eH>Hite^  uvtwf  >;ecurity. 

Teachers  in  the  West  Thester  Schools  have  asked  the  board  (»f  education  to 
ie\t{cw.  and  possibly  rm  ise.  discipline  policies. 

kesidents  uf  hhist  Xorrit(m  Township.  Mon.tKomery  (\)untv.  were  nouWl  re- 
cently ab(»ut  their  Norrij^town  Area  Schools,  and  cited  lack  of  discipline  as 
the  biAKest  problem.  Many  said  they  feared  for  the  safety  of  their  cJdldren  at 
seliool.  ^ 

In  AbiuKton.  Mont^'omcry  Tonnty.  where  a  student  was  stabbed  in  the  head 
with  an  uml»relbi  last  spring  and  underwent  brain  surgerv.  parent.s  and  teachers 
nr^^h  Sehoor  <IV*vi.se  Kuideliues  for  eurbin^  violence  at  the  Xorth  (^ampus 

nrnHnl^.'^/'^l'l'^lT-r'^.-  V^'*'**'^*  i)elavy!ire,?NMinty.  parents  join'e<t  school 

vh  pnHdeim/aftei-  student  liKht^n^r  erupted  at 

<  hichester  ilijrh  Sdiool  in  September,  ^     ■  f"        i  t  ai 

Fawd'with  a  rritlcal  student  (listjfraine  pr()blem.  the  r^orristown  teachers* 
"w^Ta^N  ^''^^  scboolJ.oj/Td  to^iniplen.ent  a  stnaiK  discipline  code 

-  Altbou^jh  the  code'-Ntarted  out  to  I)e  enforced  KM)  percent."  recalls  teachers' 
(  eor,..  Ortlip  a  Student  Hill  of  RiKhts  and  Respons  bilities  was  ssu^^ 
W        n  ']T'l      ^''^"^-"^^^^^^        -J^nccked  out-  some  discipline  provisions 
>.<m.  in  HKbt  of  the  numerous  incidents  of  violem-c  to  l»oth  students  and 
•^*«'r^^*f>^'*  teat^n.  hnrr^heen  ndvis-e^  to  pn)secnte  all 

.  assaults,  verbal  or  physical,  to  the  fullest  exteyt  of  the  law.  \ 

„.iTf  r^io  ^''^  c(mcern.  Last  year  .Vmerican  schoAl  children  conn 

mitted  100  nyirders.  1L>.0(K)  armed  robberies.  !».(KM)  rapes  and  2(M  (KX)  a««r  vate  1 
^nssau  ts  against  teachers  and  each  other.  They  were  also  respc.n f or '^^^^^^^^^ 

V^u"^^  vandalized  more  than         million  worth  o^hocd  ,  ropert^ 

Hw   I  ■  »"  "-^  schooj. authorities  did -not  want  to  recoLiilsse  violence  in 

t£  hmldli^fh"  ^"^-^  ^-^<^-ts^v<,ul<l  reflect  p.^orly  on  the  way 

_A  Senate  subconmiittee  headed  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayli  (I)..  Ind.)  reportetl  that  in 
r  rV^n'l  T^'  .-"rv^yed  between  1!)T0  and  197a  there  had  been  an  5^  3  percen  i^ 
cr«M  se  in  assaults  on  student  and  a  77.4  percent  increa.se  in  assaults  on  teachers 
Ihe  priHmr^  ^N)ncern  m  many  American  schools  today  is  no  longer  education" 
huh>nNervatlon.'VKa.vh  said  last  sprink  ;;ei  etHuanon. 

I^irent.s  students,  teachers  ami  administrators.  l)lame  each  o^her  for  fiailinc 
tcMlenl  with  the  discipline  problem.  :  "M^r  ror  iauinff 

V^^V^^iT  ^]^^  ><wiimiiinir  insti^uctor  who  .was  injured*  try iuk  to  stop  one 

^t^udenr  froni  harassmj;  another,  thinlvs  his  injuries  are  an  example  (if  the  break- 
«jown  of  discipline  in  schools.  .  < 

lie  accuses  the  administration  of  l»elnff  too  lenient  in  dealing  with  disturbances 
ant^says  that  his  own  injuries  were  not  reported  to  police  for  three  hours 
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The  MtudPiit  was  su8i>en()ed  f roui  sehodt  the  nextduy.      was  foruialljf,  charged 
with  asBualt  and  battery,  and  was  romaiid^l  to  Montgomery  Hall,  a  'Juvenile- 
detention  center,  after  uppearlng  In  Juveiklle  court. 

Zackey  said  there  hoJtl  been  numofous  incidents  of  intimidation,  ^eiiUng  and 
assault  on  gdidents  in  the  cor ridorsmd  locker «rooms  at  Norrietown,  HigA,  but, 
that*8eliool  authoritienVarely  punish' tTie  offenders; 

•Th^  kids  kno\\r  tliey  can  4Sf^t  away  with  it,"  he  says,  **Tfeuchers"  feel  it  the 
administration  won  t  backrttie  faculty,  why  >Jhould'^tiiey  get  involved?  Why  iihronld 
they  go  out  on  a  iinibV"  ^ 

Behljid^  the  problem  of  student  discipline  are  recently  adopted  laws  and  state  * 
guidelines',  that  gave  students  *Tights  and  responsibilities,'-'  which  some  ofBcialft 
tfelnk  have  made  school  di^rf^ts  reluctant  to  take  firm  disciplinary  action. 
.  Pennsylvania  handed  down  fhe  Bill  of  Student  Rif^ts  and  Reepoasibllities 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  since  then  most  school  districts  in  the  state  have 
adopted  it.  'Wie  controversy,  however,  is  whether  too  muph  attention  has  been 
focused  oin-stuj^nts*  rights  aird  tew  little  on  their  responsibilities, 

"Whereas  heret«fe)re,  administrators^- might  have  felt  they  could  suspend  a 
tftudent  and  send  him  home,  now  yon  juirt*can*t  do  that^'  says  I>r.  Ix)uis  Ksimro, 
jsupei^ntemle^it  of  the  Inter bon>  School  IMstjrict  in  DeRlWare  CoAnty. 

'*Nmv  .parents  Have  to  bi»  called  in,  a^  hearing  haji  to  be  held.  There  liave  to  6e 
written  dmrges  before  a  studenfe^can  be  suspended;  To  that  extei^it,  we  have  a 
problem?'  /  ^  *,;,»• 

•  Muoy  subilrban  svho<>l  dial rlcts  said  they  had  not  notieetd  an  increase  in  dis- 
ciplinary problem  siirt»e' thelitud^fnt  bill  of  rights,  bpt  that  they  liad  noticed  an 
Increase  in  i»arents  and  stnder^«  challenging  tlip  schools  on  discipline,  that  was 
handed  ont.  ' 

"This  is  an  IndlcaLion  i>f  thetlmes,"  says  William  Keim,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennriilge  SchotMs  In  Bnck»*.j(To'unty.  **SOine  of  tlie  recent  ("Ourt  rulings  and^^the 
student  bill  of  rights  haiided  dow«j  from  tlie^tate  have  made  parents  and  atiidents 
challenge  discipline  mnch  more.  *  *         :  . 

"It  creates  a  time  problein,  nmking  the  Iviudling^of  these  problems  .much  limre 
time  consuming;'*  •  ^'    »  '  ^ 


I  From  the  Baltimore  NewB.  American,  Dec,  ID,  1975) 

School 'Absaui-ts  Ikorease  but  Abbests  IDbop 

As^ulta^igainst  pupils,  teachers  and  security  officers  lii  the  city  schools  in* 
created  last  month  connmred  to  October,  but  arrests  of  juveniles  and  inci(JentB 
other  than  crimes  dwreased  substantially.'  J' 
^^ccbrdlngTo  fhe  November  report  of  the  School  Security^ Ofllce,  57  assaulta  on 
students,  22  on  teachers  ftnd  11  <o<>^security  officers  were^recorded.  In  October, 
there  were  55  assaults  o!i  students,  ^8  on 'teachers  and  nine  on  security  oiBcers. 
.  a^rptend/er  s.rerM)rt  listed  42  assaults  on  students;  14  on  teachers  and  seven  on 
security  officers.        '        •  ^ 

*  Other  violent  crimes  liste<l  in  the  November  repi^rt  included :  13  assaults  with 
deadly  wen fwns,  including  four  wi^i  flrearhis;  four  robberies  or  attempts  with 
deadly  weapons;  and  3H  riibberies  or  attempts  without  arms.  Sixty-four  larcenies 
or  more  than  $10  were  recorded. 

Juveniles  arrests  were  down  nearly  19  j)er  cent,  from  378  in  October  to  307 
last  month.  The  September  total  was  249. 

The  November  report  lists  247  minor  incidents  that  fesulted  in  disciplining 
rather  than  arrest*,  compared  to  362  In  October  and  281  in- September,  The 
November  figure  reflects  a  31  per  cent  decline  from  October  and  d  12  per  cent 
decline  from  September. 

Among  the  minor  incidents,  the  number  of  Instances  of  disruptive  behavior  de- 
clined 45  per  cent,  from  118  in  October  to  04  In  November. 

*  Security  Chief  I^arry  purgdn  said  he  believes  the  report  reflects  "a  fairly 
broad  easlng.of  tetisions  in  the  city  related  to  our  schools. 

'  ■  ''Concern  (»ver  problems  on  buses  has  noticeably-abated  and  most  communities 
stem  to  feel  that  school  system  has  been  responsive  to  their  concerns  over 
sch5)ols  located  In  their  qireas,'*  Burgan  said. 
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<  Hy  lHH)iuinl  Buil(T)  1 

T!n»  niiinlM  r  nf  irpurhMl  ju  In  t>f  vrixuv.  and  v|i>U»iHf  In  tlu»  city's  nHU)o1«.  ki- 
t  liiUiiit?  iishmiiUh  on^  irarluTs,  has  rlsm  sliarply  JIiIm  >«'ur.  (hi*  lioanl  ot  Ktluea. 
lion  <IIm(>|i)n4*(|  ,\fsh*nlay. 

Tin*  rnto  <if  Nt^liiMil  imhlt'nis  tlnriii«  tho  llrni  ihm'  nionlliM  of  iIk»  ntfjont 
,atuthMnir  yt»ar  was  Tut  pom'ni  hl^luT  than  for  tin*  sann*  |M'rio<t  lant  ymr,  ilesplto 
a  Nnu  hiTs'  Ht  rikf  in  St^ptmihor  that  vlrtnully  shnt  Uown  th«»  s.i'sttMn  Vor  six  dayn. 

TluTf  lijivt.  Ihhmj  Jsji  rcportiHl  assanlt.v  on  teachers  from  Sc|)tcml)cir  throuf^h 
November.  Jin  nnin.  than  for  lht»  i'oui|mrable  |h»?1«»iI  a  year  ago.  and  173  robberies 
of  tearliers.  «<tn(l(>iilN  aiiaj»tlM*rs  on  scImm»|  ;;ninn(ls.  G7  more  thnii  Iftst  year. 

IMirim;  tli(>  n>7»  H<  h»mi  y^ar.  tliere  were  W.H17  rc|M)rfre<!  incitli^nts;  UatO  per- 
eeiit  more  than  the  \.\m  tijjure  for  the  previons  acadeuHe  year 

Tlrt»  ft4tati8tl<*H  were.atlaehetl  to  a  reiM)rt  by  Selu»oi  Chancellor  Irving  Aiikor 
that  was  prcstqittHi  at  a  pnbilc  heariuj?  at  the  World  Trade  (Wter  of  the  sub- 
n»mMdtlet»  on  jnventb».tlennt|neiiey  of  the  Temporary  Stale  (Nmiudnslon  on  ChlW 
^^e|fa^^ 

I>r.  Samuel  Polainitk.  who  prosenlt»tl  the  nMJort  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Auker,  told 
the  siibrommilt«'e :  "  %  . 

•Then^  an*  no  simple  answers  or  clM»a|^  sotntions  to  the  problem." 

In  this  report.  Mr  Anlier  <leserilMMt  the/  bitf  eity  school"  as  -an  arena  In  Which 
nniny  of  the  i  rnsbinK  HO<  ial  pniJdenis  of  th<^  <'lty  itself  Intrude  and  are  act«l  out 
not  only  l)y  the  stmlents  themselves  bnt  niVre  often  by  ft)rce«  that  invade  the 
s<*hools.  '  llf  said  that  mon*  than  a  tenth  of  bist  years  schtjol  Incidents  were 
cans«Ml  by  inlniders.  , 

Hr  l»o|atni<  k.  wlio  Is  th<»  bend  of  the  lUtfb  Sdmol  Division^  said  that  budget 
l  ilts  had  fi»n  etl  substantial  redrn  tbrns  in  school  fonvs  ami  asserted  : 

*',When  yon  Jnive  a  re<lnctiou  of  .10  percent  in  j^t»curitv  f<irces  In  scliools  In 
troiildcd  areas  that's  almiinl.**  *  *  ' 

lint  the  sciuiol  Jdlb'ial 'empbasiz^^l  that  more  funds  were  also  needed  for 
connsrihig  and  other  school  services  that  conbl  have  a  I -firing  on  the  problem. 

Roth  Dr.  Polatnlch  and  farleton  Irish,  the  school  systenrs  new  chief  of  se- 
yiirity.  said  that  part  of  the  Imreasc  in  rci»orte<l  Incitlents  was  tra<'ealileM<i  the 
ra<*t  that  the  scho<ils  were  nf»w  btMng  aiore  diligtMit  ai»ont  reiM>rt(ng  inehli?nt^«. 

UII'Ct.K    KKFKCl*  CITWi 

Mr.  Irish  told  newsmen  after  the  hearing  that  schools  hrre  wore  feeling  the 
ripple  elTwIs  of  m'IiooI  unrest  and  ra<  Ial  <ns<'ord  in  <dher  <'ities.  Last  fall's  dis- 
pute's on  bigb-s<  bj«U  zoning  in  liroot^lyn  also  exaccrbate<l  the  situation  here  he 
addiMl.    ^  ^  ■        *  • 

The  tliret»-mi>nth  <oniiMirison  showed,  that  there  bad  luon  a  tt)tal  of  509 
assaults  oh  teachers,  pupils  a iul  others  on  s<'hool  groijnds  this  vear  compared 
with  ir»5  for  thesanu*  perlml  In  11>71.  • 

I'Jveu  whib»  the  hearing  was  uiuler  way  there  was  an  incident.  Involving  200  to 
.5(M>y<mths.  oiitMi<hM»  Mnnbatfnn  school. 

.\n  /»rdlng  to  poH<  e  and  s<  boo|  jiuthorities.  the  im  ideut  stemmed  fnun  a  situa- 
tion a  f«'W  <lays  ago  when  i\  girl  stitdent  from  Henjamin  Franklin  Itigh  School 
was  allegedly  '\slappe<l  n round''  by  some  boys  attending  Manhattan  Vocntlonal 
alid  reclndcHMrigb-S<  lionl.  at  I«Trst  Avrnne and  0«th  Street.   ,  ^ 

TIh;  «irl  wont  to  .Manhijtfan  Voratirmal  yestenlny  around  noon.  ac<-mnpaidefl 
bv  a  nninbtT  of  friends"  frum  Franklin,  in  Kast  Harlem,  and  Samuel  Gompers 
AiHsitional  uu<l  TiN'linlcal  Iligir  School  In  the  Hronx.  A  tight  en«ue<l  and  police 
}tfrestv<l  t\n>  (Joni^pers  stu<lents  for  rioting  and  disorderly  conduct  and  a  Man- 
hattan stmlent   for  folonioiiM  assault.  A ,  iKdIce  officer  was  reimfted  slightly 


( I'rnrn  th»'  Phllnf!»»|phla  rriqnirrr.  f)p<*.  14.  inT'iI 
Wir.vr  AllK  THK  A.VMWKRS  TO  TIJK  (IaNO  PttOm.KM  ? 

l-^or  a  <leca(fe.  wars  aimmg  IMiiladelphia  street  gangs  have  killed  an 
average  of  mort»  than  3(>  |M»rsoiis  a  year,  luostiv  young.  nt»arly  all  black 
Phis  year  the  <lcatb  rate  has  dn»pptMl  by  half. 


■  ^       m     \      .      ^  .  • 

To  iiHJ*i»sH*  tiaM  auU  atlM»r  Htm»t -wiiijt  (ievolopiiuMitN.  TlM».  JiliQiilror 
UHsiMiibhHl  a  iwiiH  of  Kc^-^ii,  all  UavOi«  oxten.slvoMlrwt  oxperUnice  with 
Ktt4iK».  Tlu*  nMHU»ra^or  was  AcH  M(M>rt\  of  The  luqiilror  n  Ntaff, 

T^u»  pauollHtH'  nMiiarks  have  btH»n-«rou|KHji  hy  topics  aiid  edltwl. 

WHO  TIIK  PANELISTS  AUK 

•  »-  -  ^  « 

TluMiiwulwrsof  the  p«»<*l  ^ 

Sister  Kaluku  Kattuh.  heyd  of  the  House  of  Cuioja,  the  well-kuowu  youth  ana 
gnuf;  pro»:raui  lu  West  rhlhidelphhi.  •  . 

David  Fttttah.  her  husband  ami  rmoju's  Held  reprt»seutatlve. 

Sgt.  Heurv  Frlsliy.  a  U^yi^r  \w\Uv  vi^tetuu  \vlth  11  years  on  the  Mung  Control 
rnlt.  *  ^  .      '  . 

Mrs.  .leau  Ilobscmr  i^i  mother  uud  Kfanduiotlier  uud  founder  the  North 
I'hlladelplria  .MiJther?*.  a  «roup credltrtl  with  a  Uirce  contrlbutlou  to  the  receut 
hiu  ill  the  ):au»:  wftrs.       ,         -  ■  * 

Walter  Palmer,  a  lawyer,  n)mnuiulty  uctivlst^aud  former  kuuk  leader. 

Beiiule  Swaas.  a  former  wmjr  uuMuber  who  dh*»cts  the^Crimls  luterveutloiu 
Teams,  the  city's  priuclpal  uoir-|H>llre  progrum  to  vufitrol  ^{auRH. 

Dr.  WllUur  WatMcai.  assistaat  profess(»r  of  sorloloRy  at  Teaiple  I  alverslty  and 
ffiruier  gaiiK  worker  In  (Mevehuid.  -  ' 

(in  thr  eurrmt  lull  ^  '  o 

Iloano.N.  I  thiuk  the  ilecllue  lu  piUK  a«'tjvlty  now  Is  hwanse  the  parents  are 
gettiui;  Involved.  Thefe^are  so  uainy  pro^raiys  l)elu«  planned,  but  I  doriit  care 
wJuit  yon  do.  as  lon«  as  n  child  is  under  18,  yon  have  to  come  back  to  the  parent. 
Aad  until  the  parents  are  iavolved  and  take  part  la  the  community,  ypuMI  not 
fftopnnythluji;.  / 

\VaT80N.  FaailllcH-  hoaies  that's  what  shoald-  be  priamry.  For  lastaace.  I 
snpiM)rt  the  House  of  (  luoju  (  the  West  Philadelphia  pro>a*am  headed  by  the 
Fattahs).  but  I  n»coKnl/.e  that  the  H?mse  ()f  I  laoja  Is  aot  the  primary  family  hut 
a  sarrojrate  family.  It'all  has  to  ro  to  the  faadly- to  the  neighborhood,  to  the 
block,  to  the  ladlvlchmis  aad  Brourj)S  that  live  In  aimrtuient  hoiisefl.  or  to  .some 
kind  of  gnmp  tliat  can  functbin  like  a  family. 

Valmkh.  Many  of  the  iHN)*ple  uroun^  this  table  have  wmmltteil  themselves 
ouct*  again  to  try  to  nnlti*  aad  coliere  tlie  family,  and  to  use  social  service  agencies 
as  hucknp  snp|M>rt  grouiw,  us  opiMwed  to  prlumry  groups  and  surrogate  parents' 

 Vfter  five  to  10  years  of  hard  work,  there  Iuis-Hhhmi  u  decided  shift;  We  should 

not  let  the  schools,  tlic  iKvllce,  the  church  or  outside  agencies  be  the  parent,  bat  we 
should  pat  the  respoaMlblUty  right  where  It  beloags. 

Swans.  Young  people  always  want  to  do  thlngH^  to  deuionstrate  their  man- 
himd,  and  it  does  not  nccessurlly  nuMin  that  they  have  to  kill  each  other.  Among 
street  workers,  one  of  the  nilsfakes:  was. to  work  with  the  yoatlis  i^nd  disregard 
the  pareats.  Schools  do  the  saau'  tiling.  They  alienate  the  parent  .  .  ,  "VVe  talked 
abwat  how  the  liberals  reitlly  affected  the  sclmol  .sy.stem— how  they  allowed  a 
greal  deal  of  permlMslveness  hi  t^ie  school.s.  Tlie  .Mchttols.caniM)t  .function  now. 
TUey  cannot  function  nnles.s  tliey  l>eglu  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  pureftt.s.  They; 
recognize  thut.  They  are  umklng  a  large-s<iile  swing  to  the  development  of  couu 
munltles  to  allow  the  parents  to  become  involved.  The  agencle«  have  fulled  .  . 
The  tiaie  Is  now  timt  folks  nml  communities. 

Frisby.  We  have  addressed  .oarselves  to  (jar  resimn-ses  fo  violent  activity,  but 
the  problem  does  not  stop  then*.  Tliese  are  syaiptoais  rather  tlnin  cajuses.  We 
have  talked  abo^it  lack  of  pareatal  respou.»<lblllty.  How  does  u  gang  rule  a  par- 
tlcalar  area?  Hy  fear.  And  it  has  goae  beyond  the  point  where  any  of  us  caa 
afford  to  stick  oar  heads  in  the  sand  or  pull  do\^n  the  shades  and  say,  **It*s  not 
my  problem."  People  have  to  come  out  .  •  •  t  b"ve  swu  gang*  activity  start  to 
decrease.  People  have  started  to  take  some  respcmsibllity  for  what  goes  on  lu 
their  communities. 

On  thv  recent  pant         .  % 

PAI.MEI4,  The  problem  oif  y(mth  and  violence,  as  we  knf)w  It,  is-orily  aboat  15 
years  old.  Prior  to. that  tlhie  we  had  much  stronger  coiumnuities  lu  West  Philly. 
North  Philly  and  surrounding  areas.  (Part  of  the  problem)  was  the  coming  of 
Kennedy  and  .Fohnson,  those  two  administrations  that  offered  programs  to  pacify 
the  poor,  and  took  away  frrmi  the  family  Its  cohesion  and  responsibility.  As  a 
result  of  that,  the  charch.  the  Police  Department,  the  schools  and  other  forms 
of , social  .services  became  sum^gate  parents.  The  .schools  with  liberal  progranw 
tended  not  to  baVe  high  expectations  ^f  the  young  people,  and  pad  fled  and 
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'  -20     ^  • 

iiio1I\T<hI<H(m1  riuMn  Mon»  nnd  rrion*  «lt'|<tMuh'iM'<'  was  put  on  tUv  socliil  services, 
tis  upposed  to  Ut(*  family. 

SwA.NH.  TUv  pin^r  probltMii  in  niilndf^liihia  Im  (lirTtTt'iit  from  any  otlu»r.  If  nays 
xornt'tliliitf  nhnut  tUv  striu  turf  of  our  coauuittiitio^^.  r)i(>  sopar({Uion  nf  our  uoltfhbor* 
lioods.  If  a!so  ra!kH  ulMmr  uiik'ration  patterhsof  black  folU^<,  Look  at  West  rhlln- 
dHphia  inul  Mount.  Airy.  K(»r  a  lo^^:  tinu'  the  prc»ldoni.  was  <*ouraln(Ml  lu  North 
Phlladoiphia  aiul  iiftntU  f'hiJadelphia.  TIumi  It  l»(j;i;auu«  tn  thv  advaurak'f  of  riu» 
vUy  and  orher  foll^  to  bt'ulii  to  st'imrMte.  and  to  niaki"  iww  |»lans  riiat  broke 
up  tin*  Mtru^  ture.  Vonn^j  |»i»oplc  were  not  so  faniiriar  wlt-li  eaeli  other.  Neither 
^wero  adults.  It  btn-anie  snatc'h  an<l  ^rrah  in  terms  cif  ercMuauies.  and  lHM>ple  hegim 
to  battle  amon^r  theniselves.  The  proble'tn  was  no  lon^jer  <'oiitained.  and  it  PX- 
ploded.  Youn^:  people  formed  their  own  litthvin<li\ idnal  turfs.  Thatjii*  why  We 
had  2i)  jraugs  seven  years  api.  and  now  w  e  have  107. 

U   K.^rrAii.  Man.<  a  child  of  S  now  has  ^ranj:  orienth(^i(ms.  or  has  what 
you  ailtfht  <'all  a  de-uiotivation  about  e<lu(atloa.  what  ytui  trould  call  a  ripofl;  ' 
UHMitality.  That's  what  tbey        in  the  tSOs.  They  didn  t  uet  tA»  ulory,  the  fi^ht, 
*the  blood,  the  sweat  They  came  away  from  all  that  blo,oc|sbtHl  ami  dyinj:  sayln>,% 
"Well.  I  Ki>t  tlirouKh  that,  tin*  stat*'  owes  me  ^omc  mom\v,  I  should  be  taken  care" 
of  while  I  do  my  thin^:.'*  .  ' 

On  ccoMO»ifC/i 

^       h\  ^'.MTViL  TIlis  mornin^;  we  bad  a  discussion  hot  ween  the  brothers  who  live  at 
the  House  of  I'luoja  and  myst»lf.  Tbr  subject  '\^i\s  e<'OnondcH.  because  most  of 
the  lirolbers  rtr  the  house  d(»  not  have  jcilis  .  ,  ,  We  talUetl  alxmt  a  solution,  and 
w'-ftat  wi'M-amc  up  witli  Is  the  fact  that  the  niost  ne^:le<-ted  people  in  the  com- 
munity art'  in  fact  tin-  youa«  pe<»ph»  and  tlie  old  iM'ople,  The  old  people  no\^ 
v.,      cann<it  rnoVf  furniture,  ch-an  up  their  «*ellars  and  VHrds.  and  often  they  haVe 
problems'  carrying:  lar^:c  pa<*ka^:e'N  from  the  market.  This  is  sometliin^^*  youni; 
IM'opb*  could  do  ,  .     Nin«'  times  out  of  10.  the  old  people  will  say,  "Tm  not 
.  KoinK  to  let  yoy  do  sometliin^:  for  uothin^.  lu're's  .10  J-ents.**  The  yoim^  nuin,  he*s 
>:i>t  kids,  and  be  ntn'ds  more  than  that.  So  we  nee<l  thi>  f(»lks  with  the  ^reat 
e\i»ertise  to  come  up^wltli  tlie  ndssin^:  piece.  It  mii;ht  be  t!ie  business  com- 
munity. It  nii^^ht  be  the  churcli  connniuiity.  It  mi^^ht  Im:  sc)im>  of  tliose  blessed 
r        politicians  wlio  can  supply  that  missinj:  piece.  The  reason  I  l»rinj:  ttiis  out  now 
is  that  I  seriously  <b»n't  think  ther*'  Is  mAuK  t<»  be  any  more  money  round.  I 
see  Ford  as  a  natural  (Master,  like  a  IIoihI  (>r  lire. 

Pai.mku.  .  We  sbcMihl  not  <'reate  tlu»  innijyt*  that  our  <*ldl<lren  in  the  poor  com- 
,   niunities  will  have  all  the  tbin^:s  that  other  children  have.  Be  realistic  with 
them.  .  . 

W.\fHo\.  I  \\\\\\U  the  ulajor  t>bstacle  tin  u'cttinu'  finals  for  sucb  a^'cncies  as  the 
House  of  l  uiojai  is  llu*  declim»  in  the  u'fowth  rate  of  the  eciuu)my,  and  luM'ttiise 
of.that  decline  th<Te  will  lie  a  proHt'eration  (tf  conflicts. 

'!>  KvrrAU'.  The  only  pe'opio  wboiiaV(»  beneHted  in  this  economic  chaos  is  the 
polii'enuin.  iTnraiuu'  tt>  S^'t.  Frisby)  No  disresptMi.  The  police  business  is  boom- 
in»r.  You  can  clieck  it  out. 

On  ihr  roh  of  irownt 

F  Fam  .vu.  .Vctual4y.  woaiend<Mi't  start  «an«s.  Tbeiraiin  cultiare  was  all  started 
by  nu»ri.  U  s  part  of  that-  nmnbon<|  tjiin^r  yf»u  know,  tlie  wtxy^  to  toss  a  wine 
bottle,  the  Way  funerals  are  held.  It's  very  ritm»!istlc.  and  sonn»  of  the  fathers 
actually  started  some  f>f  the  i  oraers  (uanu'sji  .  .  T  I  think  that  when  yoii  ^vt 
down  to  the  n1tty-«ritty  of  (b'alinu'  with  it.  on  the  streii.  it  take's  a  unin  to  do" 
that  *  ♦ 

Hoas<jN  As  parerits.  wc»  have  sat  back  a.n<l  h't  everybody  else  do  oiir  job.  No 
more.  We  are  uoln^;  to  d<t  the  Jofi,  and  you  ( KfjveTtuuent  official)!  and  tueu)  are 
j:<»ing  to  f(?llow  behind  ii^,  Wljen  the  w  omen  went  out' on  the  corners,  w  here  were 
^  the  men?  Where -were  tlu\\;?  Two  weeks  a^:o  one  of  my  yoi.npf. men  told  me  that 
if 'tlie  re  bad  been  men  on  Mie  corner,  they  W(uild  have  ^:an^-warre<l  with  the 
men.  .  *>  •  '  • 

Pai.mk.h,  .Voboily  1  can  think  -of  is  tjoin^;  t(j  jump  In  his4  mother's  face,  ami 
certainly*  not  when  riKJse  mothers  are  to^;ethei\  In  jhe  neighborhood  wiiere  T 
come  from.  We  were  raised  by  the  mothers,  and  there  was  no  shame  in  that. 
WhUt  has  haplK>ne<l  Is'  finit  somehow  over  the  years  there  has  <leveloped  n  stigma 
about  b<in^?  ralseil  hy  mothers.  It  was  mothers  who  transmitted  the  values, 
wiio  nursed  us.  (lad)  any  role  a  num  wanted  to  play,  he  played  it.  I  think 
the  whole*  thin^  about  the  man  versus  the  woman  i.s  divisive.  Economics  can' 
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fall— It  has  failed—but  what  Ih  hoUUng  people  together  Ih  the  fact  that  there 
is  somebody  down  there  who  careH»  and  that  care  is  coming  from  mothers,  and 
'from  some  flEithers.  . 

On  the  tt^irt  media  *  -  .  ^ 

Pal&i^  In  the  '(KVh  the  press  started  to  pick  up  on  the  notion  of  youth  violence, 
and  started  to  Identify  where  it  was  comfhg  from.  The  press  referred  to  them 
lis  wolfpadcs  and  exaggerated  the  problem,  and  many  youths  started  to  compete 
for  headlines.  They  Wanted  ide^tlflcatlon  outside  the  family  unit.  • 

8wAN.  1  think  If  ^It  weren't  for  the  media,  we  would  not  be  wh^re  we  aire. 
They  ►made  a  lot  of  mistakes,  a  lot  of  protilems  for  streetTWorkera.  The  media 
got  to  a  i>olnt  where  It  would  tmly  talk  about  youth  vlolepce  when  It  affected 
White  kids.  We  saw  the  Inconsistency  and  demanded  that  the  media  begin  to 
*taik  about  tlm  gang  problem  In  Its  proper  perspective,  to  talk  about  the  harm 
•  ^In  the  immunities.  Consequently  It  began  to  raise  tlie  consciousness  of  the 
folks  in  the  coi^^munlty,  as  well  as  the  youth,  telling  them  that  It  (gang  warfare) 
was  not  cool.  ■  « 

P.-Pattaii.  I  think  t,he  imper  (The  In(fulrer)'>iias  made  a  terrible  mistake  by 
Interviewing  ;tbe  youth.  I  think  you  have  missed  the  boat  In  thai  you  did  not 
.  talk  with  former  gang  Inembers.  They  have  the  highest  rate  of  being  able  to 
stay  alive-  It  is  the  Innocent  victim  who  dies,  and  it  Is  the  warrior  who  dies, 
but  the  ex-gang  meiul>er  stays  alive.  Your  have  missed  the  Information  he  could 
give  you. .  .  ^ 

IIoBsoN.  It  was  said  that  the  newspapers  were  responsible.  We,  the  parenta, 
are  res|M>nsible  for  the  conditions  that  exist  today.  We  can't  take  that  refepon- 
sibijlty  and  put  It^on  anybody  else.  We  have  to  take  It  ourselves. 
^  8WAN8.  The  me'dia  has  started  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  sitting  here  In  this  room.  All  these  ttilngs  are  beginning 
to  tjurn  the  tide.  Xhe  media  has  made  some  very  serious  mistakes:  They  will 
probably  make  some  more  ...  but  now  It  Is  popular  for  the.  media  to 'talk 
about  the  community.  ,  ' 

On  the  future  . 

Swans.  One  of  the  things  that  is  imperative  In  maintaining  low  tide  in  the 
death  rate  is  parent  education — djeveloplng  parent  councils  to  began  building 
communities  and  coat  rolling  communities. 

The  only  way  that  is  going  to  happen  is  if  people^  make,  a  conscious  effort  to 
ocganlze  communities,  to  allow  parents  to  work  with  you  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood.  These  agencies  must  be  independent  from  the  city  or  when  funds 
are  cut  off,  the  groups  will  fall.  We  are  talking  about  long- range  community 
ilcivelopment — something  that  can  sustain  itself.  , 

Watson.  In  order  for  the  low  level  of  gang  activity,  as  measured  by  the  Inci- 
dence of  deaths,  to  continue,  there's  going  to  have  to  be  a  proliferation  of  agen* 
cies  like  the  House  of  Umoja.  My  guess  Is  that  with  the  economy  going  in  the 
direction  It  Is,  it  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  House  of  Ui^oja, 
rather  than  less  difficult. 

P.  Pattah.  Right  now  we  are  movifll?  Into  a  period  of  community  development, 
Schools  cannot  function  unless  they  have  communities.  Kvery  agency  Is  talking 
about  the  need' to  develop  communities. 

D.  Pattah.  At  sif)me  point,  wje'll  have  to  educate  these  brothers  In  th6  street 
who  are  most  active,  who  have  the  most  leisure  time,  who  could  really  be  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  If  they  really  start  pushing  the  buttons  In  those  voting 
m*achlues,  you  would  see  something. 

Prisby.  In  the  past  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  working  at  cross 
purposes,  jealously.  Now,  over  the  years,  there  has  developed  closer  cooper  a  tidn 
among  the  various  units  looking  for  a  solution.  We  all  look  at  the  problem  from 
slightly  different  perspectives  and  go  about  .solving  It  In  slightly  different  ways, 
but  the  main  thing  l^^^at  we  all  have  something  to  give,  and  we  should  Work 
together  closely  .  .  \  That  Includes  the  schools  aiid  the  neighborhoods.  It  Includes 
the  police  and  {?f)oial  workers  and  everyone  else  who  Isjeven  , remotely  concerned. 
The  gang  responds  to  ar  lot  of  nee<ls  young  people  have :  Recognition.  New-experi-, 
ences.  ..Secui^ity.  And  society  has  not  supplied  alternatives.  The  main  thing  we 
want  them  to  do  Is  stop  killing  each  other,  but  In  dolng^^rhis  we  must  supply  them 
with  alternatives  ...  I  don't  think  the  problem  is  to  break  up  the  gang.  The 
gang  is  only  responding  to  the  herd  instinct.  Man  i$  a  social  animal.  What  we 


have  to  do  is  try  to  rtnllreet  these  young  people  into  poaltive  pursuits.  I  myself 
liave  not  seen  any  lack  ofingenuity  or  leadership  ability  (in  th6  gangs).  It'6 
Just  being  used  iu  a  very  negative  way.  '  ,  * 


I  From  the  New  Yotk  Timet.  Nov,  28,  19751 
Vandalism  op  School  by  Two  Boys  Stuns  Upstate  Town  ' 
(By  Harold  Fab'er) 

Pine  Plains.  N.Y..  Nov.  25 — "It's  n^t  supposed  to  happen  here  to  us — things 
like  this  happen  in  other  schools  in  other  places,"  said  Janpt  Berger^,  a  junior  at 
tUe  Stissing  Mountain  Junior-Senior  High  School  here. 

What  had  happened  was  that  two  vandals  broke  into  the  school  and.  using 
sledgehammers,  systematically  smasheil  clocks,  typewriters,  glass  doors,  audio- 
visual equipmeht,  a  computer  terminal,  toilets,  the  public  address  system,  tele- 
phones and  laboratory  equipment. 

INSOLUBLE  PROBLEMS 

The  rampage  with  initial,  damage  estimates  of  .^0,0(K)  that  have  since  been 
cut  to  $50,000 — stunned  this  (luiet  rural  area  of  northern  Dutchess  County,  where 
the  high  school  is  tlie  center  of  community  activity. 

Since  the  incident  (Kcu^'red  10  days  iigo,  two  local  boys,  one  a.student  and  one 
a  recent  droiKiut,  have  l>eeii  arrested  for  the  crime,  repairs  have  begun  and  classes 
are  in  session,  but  everything  is  not  back  to  normal.     *  .  . 

Gver  since  the  damage  was  discovered,  parents  and  ^)ther  residents  of  the  area 
have  l)een  discusH^ng  the  seemingly  Insoluble  problems  of  crime  and  punishment 
for  juvenile  offenders.  v 

In  a  Small  community  where  almost  everyone  knows  the  arrested  boys  and 
their  parents,'()pini(m  is  divided  about  what  should  be  done.  The  suggestions  have 
included  psychiatric  help,  jail  or  reform  school  for  the  boys,  or  making  thd 
parents  pay,  but  most  of  all  a  perplexed  "What  can  we  do?" 

However,  two  major  positive  observations  have  been  made  by  school  officials. 
They  note  a  heigh teniHl  air  (^f  compiunity  spirit  among  parents,  alumni,  HtafF  and 
neighbors  who  have  volunteered  time  and  money  for  repairs.  They  aliSo  say  they 
recognise  a  rehewetl  spirit  of  pride  and  responsibility  among  the  students,  who 
helped  And  the  culprits  and  volunteered  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

"I'm  proud  of  our  students  and  their  reactions,"  said  Polly  Masters,  president 
of  the  school  board. 

In  the  neighboring  town  of  Red  Hook;  the  Klks  CMub  has  named  the  entire 
student  body  ns  "teen-ager  of  the  month'^vTor^its  cleohtip  work. 

DIFFERENT   FROM   'TIIK  <  ITY'     ?  '  .  * 

But  in  IMne  Plains,  whlfcb  prides  itself  on  being,  different  from  ^* the  city," 
there  remains  a  feeling  of  shock  and  sorrow  at  ft  discovery  that  It 4s  not  Immune 
to  the  national  trend  of  rising  ^crime  rates. 

"It's  really  sad  to  think  of 'it  happening  in  a  community  like  thlSf^'  said  Patricia 
Blakeney,  the  Town  Clerk. 

Tbe  Pine  Plains  School  District  covers  200.  square  miles  in^Dutchess  and 
Columbia  Counties,  with  i\  student  population  of  1,700  attending  two  elementary 
schools  as  well  as  the  junior-senior  high  school.  The  main  Industry  In  the  area 
is  dairy  fUrmlng.  but  the  hamlet  of  Pine  Plains  is  a  be<lroom  community  for  many 
\Xho  work  in  Poughkeepsie  and  Kingston. 

I'ntil  now,  according  to  Robert  F.  Francis,  the  District  Principal,  there  has 
been  little  vandiHiKm  in  school  buildings,  perhaps  $200  to  $,'iOO  for  the  year  In 
all  three  buildings.  But  the  current  case  has  shocked  even  law-enforcement 
odlcials. 

*In  Poughkeepsie.^ Albert  Rosenblatt,  the  District  Attorney,  said:  "I've  never 
seen  anything  like  this  i)efore.  nothing  even  approaching  It.  Sure,  we've  had 
vandalism  in  schools,  but  usually  it  is  n  prank  involving  minimal  damage." 

At  the  headcpiarters  of  the  State  I*olic^  in  Millbi-ook.  Captain  Daniell  Kelly 
reported  that  the  number  of  minor  cases  of  criminal  mischief  has  risen  slightly 


ill  ihe  rural  areii  that  hiH  tnMip  rovers,  but  that  serious  cases  were  up  more. 
Tlie  ftiiiior  cases,  classitied  as  inisdemeanurs,  ruse  from  1,455  in,  tp  1,788  last 
i-ear  ami  tci  1.629  in  tlie  first  ,10  moirthis  of  1R75.  Tlie  serious  ca§es»  classified  as 
felonies,  rose  from  118  in  197.'i  to  140  in  1974  to  190  so  far  this  year. 

TOO   MUCH   OEEB-DRINKING         ^         ^  ' 

Tlie  two  boys  who  were  arrested,here  hav^  both  heen  released  in  the  custody  of 
their  luirentij.  The  lO-year-old  is  awaiting  presentation  of  charges  of  felonies 
criminal  mischief  to  n,  Dutchess  County  grand  jury.  The  cascf^f  the  15-y6^ar-old 
is  being  handled  in  F^amily  Court.  /  " 

Aside  from  the  simple  explanation  of  too  much^  beer-drinking»  there  we«j& 
almost  as  many  jinswers  here  to  .  the  question  "VVhyT  abojit  the^in<^dent  as  ^ 
there  were  i)eopIe  Interviewed.  One  merchant  blamed  it  on  **per9iisgilve  atti- 
tudes** of  the  scho(rf.k.  A  retired  businessman  said,  "The  cobrts  arp  too  lenient."  * 
\  farmer  -said  it  whs  a  case  of  '*sjmre  the  rod  and  spoil  the  childh"  . 

•I  get  frustrated  souietimeig.  too,"  Floyd  Hill,  the  local  Justice  of  the;  Peace» 
said.  VS(unctiuies  I'd  like  to  send  offenders  to  Jail  bwt  d  can't' Some  ^Ids  dire 
smart  enough  to  know  they  cairt  he  sent  tOnjail  and  sometimes  pa reiitsr  re-fuse  .: 
to  face  the  facts.**  \/  ' 

Among  the  students  who  took  part  in  the  cleanup,  them  were  mixed  ree^ngs,  * 
too.  Margaret  Ernst,  a  junior,  said,  **X  think  tUgse  peo^ffe  ought  ft)  have  some 
nmilal  lienltli  treatment.''  But  a  classmate,  Gary  V'uojHii',  had  a  different  answfe'r, 
•Td  lock  them  up  and  throw  away  the  kej;."        .     .  / 

"There  miiat  he  some  way  they  can  be  made  to  repay  the  ^damage  .tl^ey  did/' 
said  Venmioa  Mrow/.inski.  "They  just  didn't  damage  the  aclfool,  they'^damaged 
ns  and  our  e<lnration.  Maybe  ns  kids  ought  |o  try  to  help  them  out  St^iaehow^. 
not  just  lock  them  up  (»r  beat  tiiem  up.**        *  ,  ,  •    '  ;  . 

A  few  days  after  the  break-in,  Mrs.  Masters  conducted  a  tpiir  of  the  buHding, 
n<»w  spi*tlessly  clean.  'Hie  only  visiblg^'signs  of  damage  ^yj^  tJj^broken  cloclcs 
and  rocks  oiit«i(ie  the  boys*  and  gli^js*  bathrooms  (m  the  secoiid  floor,  where. tiie 
toilets  and. sinks  had  been  smashed:     *  .-'^^  \  V. 

After  the  cleanup,  school  ofiicials  revised  the^estimafe  of  the  damage  to  ; 
about  $50,000  but  added  that  it  might  cost  only  $25,000  iii  materi^ils.  xtsing  ; 
the  ma intenanoe'crevr  and  volunteered  help  to  cut  laboK costs,    r,  ^ 

But  one  thing  will  not  he  replaced— the. ^lell  system:  with  its  strident  ringing 
that  marked  the  end  and  IteginniRg  of  class  periods.  .  ^ 

"We  liave  found  that  teachers  ca if  tell  time/they  have  watches,;  *Mr.  Golden  ^ 
said.  "ItVit-wirmer  buildufg.  much  quieter  an<l7t?verybod^^ike8  it.'* 


*  f  From  ,tKo  Nfw  Vork  ^allyNewH.  Ntov^  10,  19751  ...  J 

,  •  -  . :'        ..  \.r  \-- 

TiiK  Thuek  'R's:  RdiuftNo.  tivMai.iNG  an^:;  Kampagino  / .       .    ^  * 

(Hy  Judson  Hand)  .  j 

A  10  a.m.  on, a  recent  Friday ^fiiorning.  Viclor  H:  Co%^n  was  teaching  a'^  math  * 
class  at  .Tiinior  High  School  294  in  Brooklyn  when  lie,.4Jteard  a  knock  at  the 
'door.  It  was  a  tardy  student.  ^ 

Cohen  oi)ened  the  door.  and.  looking  into  the  hallx^ay.  saw  a  stack  of 
dollar  bills.  He  left  the.clnssroom  ^to  investigate  and  suddenly  found  himself 
faring  a  burly  youth  he  ifad  never,  seen  before.  Without  \Varning,  the  yOuJh 
shigge<l  hfm  hard  in  Ihe  lieclt,  then  in  the  bend.  :  . 

Cohen  l)egau  swingii^g^at  till*  young  thug  in  what  be  later ^de^cribed  as  a  fight 
for  my  life.  When  he  began ^V:inoj.ng  the  fight,  a  y/Hith  who  wa.«i  Ipitering  in  the^. 
hallway  joined  the  fray. ,     '       .  ^  'j^  ' 

Finally.  Cohen  managed  to  wrestle  his. way  clear  of  th<*^two  tln]|gs  and  fled. 
Wheif  he  returned  to  thV  .soene.  of  the  figilj^t,  the  money  gone  and  so  were 
his  attaclters,  lie  never  fbund  out  who  the  youths  were  or  why  they  had  put 
the  m<mey  on  the  floor.  Injdred  an^  sbaftered  by  the  exiierience.  Cohn  requested 
and  received  a  t  ran  sf«ir  to  a  I  ft>ther  schools  ^  ^ 

'  Cohen's  ordeal  was.  sadly  ^enough,  rather  commonplace.  It  was  only  one' of 
many  mtch  incidents  in  the  im'i^easing  tide  of  violent  which  is  .sweeping  thmug^ 
tiieVity*s  publio  sehool  system.  *        -     '  ^  '   •      ''  '  .  \ 


'  624  .  : 

AN  AIX  nME*  HIOU 

Police  department  statistics  show  that  last  year  there  were  more  than 
12,400  crimes  (K)mmitted  iu  schools  or  on  scliool  property.  The  year  before,  fewer 
than  10,OOQ  such  crimes  were  reported— and  that  was  au  all  time  high. 
Some  acts  of  niiid<^m  sqhool  violence  this  autumn :  y  "  -  - 

Sandy  Cominsky,  iin  art  teacher,  was  robbed  in  her  classroom  ana  locked 
in  a  back  room.  A  litUesOver  a  week  later,  she  felt  a  knife  at  her  throat  and 
heard  a  voice  demandim^  her  money  as  she  sat  in  her  car  in  front  of  the 
»    *   school. 'When  the  robber'left,  she  found  she  had  been  badly  cnt 

A  group  of  students  walked  into  Rebecca  Statoii's  cla^room  at  Boys  and 
Girls'  High  School  in  Brooklyn  during  a  science  lecture  and  smashed  her 
demonstration  equipment.  On  another  occasion,  intruders  in  her  classroom  • 
threatened  her  with  a  knife, 

A  robber  walked  into  a  class  at  Public  School  181  in  Brooklyn  and,  telling 
the  teacher  he  had  a  knife  under  his  shirt,  in£^tructed  her  to  give  him  her 
money  witnout  alarming  the  students.  He  then  forced  her  to  call  another 
teacher  from  her  classroom.  After  roI)bing  the  second  teacher,  he  forced  the 
two  teachers  to  escort  him  down  the  hall  to  the  front  door. 
Reported  incidents,  however,  frightening  though  they  may  be,  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story. of  Wolence  in  the  schools.  Thousands  of  youngsters,  for  example, 
are  robhed  by '.other  students  of  their  lunch  money  hut  do  not  report  the  rip-offs 
because  chey  are  afraid*  oj  retaliations.  And,  at  Some  schools,  violent  incidenta 
nre  hushed  up,  when  pcwsible,  to  prevent  the  school  from  acquiring  a  bad  name. 

•  You  .see  every  UinU  of  crime  yon  can  imagine  in  the  schools  today,^'  reports. 
-  Ed  Muir.  school  safety^  representative  for  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers 
ttiid  the  Hoard  of  Kd«cation/**Beatings,  knifings,  sexual  assaults,  ektortlons*  yOu 
name  it.  A  kid  can  buy  dope,  or  a  lethal  weapon  at  many  high  schools."  ; 

Indeed,  the  deans  of  many  high  schools  have  locked  Up  in  their  oflSces  boxes 
with  collections  of  such  weapons.  Including  vAp  guns,  walking  stickii  with  pointed 
metal  ends,  l^nives  and  sundry  other  weapons,  including  chains  and  clubs. 

The  rise  in  school  violence  follows  a  trend  towards  more  youth  crime  in  gen- 
€»ral.^  .Tuveuilo  arrest  Hlatistics  show  that  19  youths  were  arrested  fdr  murder 
in  1970  arid  77  in  1974.  During  the  same  period,  t|ie  number  of* rapes  l)y  Juvenilea 
jumped  from  99  to  261 ;  the  number  of  robberies  from  3.013  to  4,765  and  the 
number  |f)f  assault.s  from  789  to  1,312.  j 

Undoubtedly,  layoffs  in  "the  school  system  since  this  city's  budget  crisis  have 
also  played  an  Important  part  in  the  rising  violence.  The  security  guard  force 
iu  the  schools  has  been  cut  in  half.  Teachers  have  less  time  tor  problem  l^ds.v 
Spt^cial  programs  for  kids  who  do  not  fit  into  regidar  urograms  have  been  cut 
drastically.  . 

^ '*it's  just  starting** 

So  far  this  school  year,  Muir  report.s,  1^6  a.ssaults  have  been  reported  against 
tea('lu»rs.  During  the  corrcvsponding  period  last  year,  only  10  hjid  been  reported. 
•It's  just  starting.';  coinmeiTtprf^Mulr.  have  no  doubt  that  the  assaidt  figures 
will  rise  dramatically  again  this  year.'l 

Susan  Hutohner,  a  perky  eHeineufar^sHiool  teacher  iu  her  20's.  was  attempting 
to  break  Up  a  Sfpuibl)le  between  t^^M•>Third  graders  in  u  classroom  when  one  6f 
them,  a  hu.sky  little  boy.  cracked  her  over  the  hand  with  a  ruler.  When  she 
grablxed  the  ruler,  the  boy  rose  from  his  «eat»  cursing  and  pushed  her  hard 
against  a  metal  chalk  truy.  As  a  result,  two  of  Su.san*s  vertebrae  were  cracked 
and  she  lias  been  bed-ridden-  for  months,  iaicluding  two  weeks  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  in  traction,       .^s;  ,        .  \ 

Many  teachers  come  uplV'ith  brui.shed  shYfWfrom  attacks  by  hard-kicking  first 
graders.  Some  kindergarten  teachers  have  to  tak^.  tetanus" shots  when  they  are 
'bitten  by  pypils. 

Atucb  of  the- \vorst  violence,  however,  is  committed  by  outsiders  who  enter 
schools  aJmost'at  will — stealing,  disrupting  and,  frequently,  attacking  f|4ypne 
who  tries  \o  ^|top  them.  o 

jJ^'^Ve  can't  n^ak^  ttie  .school  .doors  absolutely  secure  because  of  fire  laws," 
tt'xpfains  Carrirish,^-chief  of  security  for  the  school  system.  "Kids  open  them 
•from  the  inside  and  intruders  get  in." 

'  J^^f  all  the  intruders  are  neighborhoo(J  toughs  or  addicts  out  to  raise  the  money 
'-for  a  fix.  Many  iire  kids  playing  hooky.  ^ 
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>0n  any  given  day,  up  to  200,000  of  the  city's  1.1  million  students  may  cut 
t;chm)U  says  Pliilip  Kaplaii,  who  works  in  the  school  syste;n's  Bureau  of  Attend- 
i  niiee.  And  . with  recent  layoffs,  there  just  aren't  enough  truant  officers  lett  to 
,  Cope  with  the  probleni. 

These  I  truants  loiter  in  the  streets,  in  parks  or  in  department  stores.  They 
hanj?  out  at  subway  stops,  often  looking  for  trouble.  Sootier  or  later,  many  of. 
them  gravitate  to  schoolyards  or  sneak  into  school  hallways,  where  they  disrupt 
classes,  terrorize  students  and  teachers  and  steal  everything  in  sight— including 
purses  slung  around  the  shoulders  of  teachers,  typewriters  and  food  from  school  ^ 
refrigerators,  which  they  sell  to  unscruptth)i;s  grocers.  ^ 

Overcro^wding  also  contributes  to  the  violence.  ' Although -Some  school  officials 
'  ^   may  think  that  rf*r  President  Albert  Shanker's  estimate  that  there  are  at  least 
.17J11)  overcrowded  classrooms  in  the  city  is  a  high,  there's  no  doubt  that  the 
school  rooms  are  bulging  with  too  many  kids. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  kids  have  to  go  to  Schools^  on  double  sessions  and,  with 
yie  overcrowding,  it's  easy  for  intruders  to  mingle  with  groups  of  students  and 
wander  undectected  through  the  hallways.  ITights  break  out  in  passageways 
jammed  with  students  jostling  each  Qther. 

Racial  tensions,  toO.  cause  violence.  At  New  Utrecht  High  School,  which  is 
about  80%  white,  cops  are  frequently  stationed  in  the  school  when  racial 
flare-ups  are  feared  and  some  days  the  sidewalk  leading  to  the  elevated  train 
**top  is  lined  with  policemen  rto  protect  black  kids.  This  year,  there  have  been 
fights  Between  white  and  black  youths  and  a  washroom  fight  between  black  and 
white  girls.  *    ^  • 

The  violence,  is  spreading  even  to  schools  in  upper-middle  class  areas.  For 
^.f*  '##ample,  a  teacher  in  a  junior  high  school  in  Bayside,  Queens  required  medical 
'     attention  after  he  was  kicked  hard  in  the  groin  by  a  gjirl  student  in  the  lunch 
room,  .      ,       '  .     ^    '  * 

reter  Beeleit  a  social  science  teacher  at  Boy.s  and  Gfrls  fligh  School  summed 
up  the  altitude  of  many  of  his  colleagues  when  he  complained :  "We*re  demoral- 
ized. It's  impossible  to  teach  in  these  conditions."  . 


[From  th«  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Sept.  29,  1975)* 
VlOLKNCE  EbUI»TS  IJ^  THE  CLASSROOM 

(By  Carole  Rich) 

.lacqneline  Xewson  hadn't  planned  to  punch  her  son's  teacher  In  "the  face,  She 
had  gone  to  school  to  find  out  why  the  teacher  allegedly  made  her  eight-year-old 
son  Robert  eat  soap.  ^ 

But  before  Mrs.  Newsbn  left  the  I^ea  Elementary  School  in  West  Philadelphia 
on  Sept.  18,  she  left  a  bruised'  teacher  hunched  over  a  desk,  ^  • 

Police,  who  were  summoned  during  tlielncident,  arrested  Mrs.  Newson,  25,  and 
a  friend,  lieo  Smith,  1>2,  alb*D  of  the  5700  block  of  Chester  ave.,  at  the  school.  Both  * 
were  charged  with  assault  and  conspiracy. 

'*I'ni  sorr>*  F  hit  that  woman  but  she  acted  smaii;"  said  Mrs,  Newson.  asked 
the  teacher  why  she  nmde  my  son  eat  soap  and^jhe  said  she  makes  any  child  vvho 
disrupts  her  class  eat  soap.  She  said  she  would  do  it  again.  She  walked  away 
smiling.  That's  when  I  grabbed  her  and  told  her  1  was  there  to  settle  matters." 

Sherry  Stumacher,  28,  a  third-gfade  teacher  with  eight  yeare  experience  in 
the  Lea  Elementary  School  at  47th  and  Locust  sts.,  refused  comment  whei^  con- 
tacted hy  phone.  She  was  absent  from  school  last  week  recuperating  from  the 
incident,  according  to  her  principal.  .  / 

.  r'  y  Violenc^^to  teachers  and  students — has  made  its  nmrk  in  the  schools  In  these 
; first  four  weeks  of  the  new  school  term.  In  the  Philadelphia  schools,  18  teachers 
and  15  students  have  been  assaulte<l,  according  to  school  district  records. 

Recent  incidents  involving  violence  have  also  occurred  in  the  suburbs. 

Chichester  High  School  In  Delaware  County  was  closed  Friday  after  racial 
disturbances  erupted. 

Commissioners  in  East  Norrlton  Township,  Montgomery  County,  last  week 
appointed  17  residents  to  a  committee  to  study  the  possibility  of  withdrawing 
the  township  from  the  Norristown  School  District.  The  action  was  sparked  by 
East  Norrlton  parent^'  concern  over  incidents  that  occurred  in  Norristown  High 
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^School  last  sprliiK  whoii  the  school  was  closed  two  dayw  because  of  racial  dis- 
turbances. The  Norrlstowu  School  District*  draws  its  pupils  from  Norristowii 
Borough.  Kast  and  West  Narriton  Towns^ps- 

In  Abington  Township).  Montgomery  County  a  group  of  28  parents,  teachers  and 
, school  administrators  met  throughout  the  summer  to  devise  recommendations  to 
prevent  violence  in  the  Abington  High  School  Xoith  Campus.  The  group  formed 
after  a  pupil  was  .^talilu^d  jn  the  head  last  spring,  with  a  knife  wielded  l>y  another 
.student.  The  vic  tim,  underwent  brahi  surgery. 

In  Ne\V^>rsey.  security  at  the  Ht.  James  Regional  Grammar  School  in  Penns 
<;rove  intensified  after  the  principal,  the  Rev.  Tboiuas  Quinlau,  was  fatally  shot 
and  a  teacher  was  woi^ided  when  a  24-year.()ld  former  student  entered  the  school 
and  fired  a  shotgun.  Doors  to  the  scl)t^l  are.  now  locked"  except  the  door  leading 
to  the  administration  office.  ,        •  ' 

"I.KIHJKK  Of  VIOLKNCE"  ' 

VI(deuco  in  the  st^liools  has  liecome  a  national  scourge  which  shows  iio  signs  otf 
aliating.  - 

**The  ledger  of  violence  confronting  our  schools  reads  like  a  casualty  list  from 
a  war  zone  or  a  vice  s^uad  annual  report,  "  said  John  M.  Rector,  staff  director 
and  chief  counsel  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  '  , 

"The  number  Anu^ricau  students  who  died  in  the  combat  zones  of  bur  na- 
tion's schools  betwwn  1970  and  1073  exceeds  the  number  of  American  sojdiers 
killed  in  combat  throughout  the  first  three  years  ()f  the  Vietnam  conflict,"  Rector 
said  recently  at  a  conference  of  the  National  ^Association  of  School  Security 
Directors  in  Seattle,  Wash.  . 

The  Senate  subcommiftee  report  of  an  18-inonth  ,^tudy  of  violence  in  the 
schools  between  107rand  1973  showed  that  more  than  100  students  were  mur- 
dered in  1973,  some  70.000  teachers  were  seriously  a.ssaulted  each  year  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  were  ifssaulted  throughout  thcTiation's  schools. 

The  extent  of  violence  to  teocbers  in  the  Pbilatlelpfciia  public  schools  is  rl^iiig 
to  alarming  proportions.  In  1973  there  were  130  teiichers  assaulted  compared 
to  ^45  teachers  us.saulted  last  year. 

Violence  of  fell  comes  swiftly  and  without  .yvarning. 

Charles  K.  Thompson,  princiiml  at  the  Uea  Klementary  School,  said  thtit  he 
interviewed  .Mrs.  Newson  before  he  .^^ent  her  to  se,e  her  son's  teacher,  Mi^s. 
Stumacher.  *  - 

**I  would  never  ha\*e  sent  her  to  see  the  teacher  if  Mrs^  Newson  had  shown 
signs  of  violence.  "  Thompson  sajd. 

Mrs.  Newson  said  the  situation  started  when  hep  son  came  home  ill  from 
school  on  Sept.*  17.  She  said  he  told  her  the  teacher  made  him  eat  soap.  She 
s;ii<l  he  was  sniffer ing  from  a  sore  throat  and  chest  pains. 

Dr.  Floyd  Santner,  63d  and  Walnut  sts..  .said  he  treated  Robert  Newson  for 
a  sore  throat.  ,  ^  . 

*'When  T  saw  the  child,  he  did  have  irritation  in  his  mouth  as  if  from  some 
irritating  substance;'*  Pr.  Santner  said. 

ThonjpsoH  said  that  Mrs j»  Stumacher  told  him  she  made  the  child  "lick  "  the 
soap  as  a. punishment  for  cursing  in  the  classroom.  *  ' 

But  Thompson  added  that  he  was  also  concerned  about  the  use  of  soap^as 
a  disciplinary  measure,  one*  that  he  does  not  condone.  He  said  he  would  have 
a  conference  with  Mrs.  Stumacher  on.  the  issue  when  she  returns  to  school. 

^'TYPICAL  BITXTATION" 

•  '      '    ^  . 

Frank  Sullivan,  president  of  tl^e  Phifadelphia  Federation  of  Teachers,  .said 
that  the  a.ssault  on  Mrs.  Stumacher  was  a  "typical  .situation*'  which  shows 
there  is  ''a  correlation  between  disturbed  conduct  of  youngsters  and  parents 
prone  to  violence." 

Sullivan  said  that  of  the  city's  13,000  teachers,  at.  least  three  are  assaulted 
each  day  but  few  of  these  assaults  are  reported. 

The  assaults  on  teachers  are^waged  by  parents— in  four  cases  this  month,  stu- 
dents and  intruders.  Some  incillents  reported  to  school  officials  are  as  follows: 

Sept.  11  at  Gratz  High  School  in  the  Nicetown  section  of  ^[Philadelphia.  A 
former  student  enters  a  teacher's  classroom  and  attempts  to  put  a  rop^  around 
the  teacher's  neck.  She  kicks  him  in  the  ^roin,  he  punches  her  and  knocks  her 
to  the  floor. 
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Sept.  8  at  Olney  High  Seliool,  Front  and  Duniianno»  sts^  in  Olney—three 
girls  assault  three  teachers,  liicludUig  one  who  was  on*  crutches/ 

Sept.  2,  at  the  Loiigstreth  Elementary  School,  ;57th  st.  Jind  WHlows  ave.,-  m 
West  Philadelphia— a  man  Intruding  In  the  school  throws  a  fourth-grade  teacher. 

down  the  steps.  i  '      .    ^      T    .  -4.1. 

Sept.  10  at  the  Walton  Elementary  School,  28th  and  Huntingdon  sts..  In  North 
Philadelphia,  a  14-year-old  former  student  beats  a  teacher  and  tries  to  put  a 
rope  around  her  neck.  '        ^  4.    ,    «  *.i 

Sept.  16  at  th^  Southwark  Kleiiientary  School,  9tli  and  Mlfllln  sts,  In  Soutli 
Phlladelphia-^the  mother  of  sixth  grader  who  was  punished  by  a  teacher 
enters  the  classroom,  pulls  the  teacher's  hatr  and  strikes  her  In  the  head. 

The  trend  of  Increased  teacher  assaults  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools 
is  "alarming,"  says  Schools  Superintendent  Michael  P.  Marcase. 
^  Marcase  Is  also  exploring  funding  for  a  pilot  program  which  would  provide 
some  electronic  security  equipment  to  teachers.  The  teachers  would  carry  some 
small  Instrument- such  as  a  pen  or  tape  recorder  which  coiUd  set  oflf  an  alarm 
when  .activated.  -  ,  ^ 

fFrom  the  Augusta^  Maine,  Kennebec.  Journal,  Ane.  8,  19701 
■  ANOTHEic  CoNsiDEEATION 

There  will  be  a  bearing  later  this  month  In  the  matter  of  two  juveniles  ac« 
cused  of  setting  the  $250,000  Are  at  Hyde  School  In  Bath.  The  two  boys,  both 
from  out  of  state, ^]^nd  aged  14  and  15,  were  taking  part  in  the  school's  summer 

orientation  progr'aiii.  "  ,  ,    ^      ^  '  ,      ^  t 

edunti-ytiride,  student  misbehavior  and  conflict  with  th^  school  systems  ^Is  no 
longer  limited  to  the  occasional  corridor  flstfljarht  or  general  ^disruption.  "Our 
schools  are  experiencing  serious  crimes  of  a  felonious  nature,"  as  a  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  reported  this  spring.. 

At  Hyde,  a  fire  inspector  said,  some  flammable  liquid  was  poured,  around  and 
a  timing  device  may  have  been  used  to  start  the  blaze. 

The  technique  employed  In  stattlng  the  fire  is  important  only  In  Its  con- 
tribution in  shaping  a  case  of , arson.  The  extent  of  the. damage,  the  history 
and  elegance  o^  the  structure  which  for  many  years  was  one  of  Bath  s  show- 
places,  are  Important  but  are  not  the  paramount  concern. 

We  ore  not  pre^jndglng  the  boys.  They  may  be*  innocent.  But  if  they,  or 
someone  else,  are  found  guilty  of  having  set  the  fires  there  is  the  e^av^  ?®f' 
sible  consideration  that  must  enter  Into  any  disposition  qf  the  case.  That  is 
.th0  fhrent.  a  deliberate  threat,  to  human  life.  ;  . 

Aswe'  understand  it,  there  were  26  persons  sleeping  In  that  building  m  the 
early  morning  hours.  All  made  their  way  to  safety  via  flre  escape?  haWng  been 
alerted  In  time  by  a  protective  system.  But  that  constitutes  no  extension  ror  those 

who  set  the  fire.                                                         ^  ^,  ^           -  «^<-u 
We  flnd  it  Impossible  to  beUeve^that  the  persons  who  set  tiie  fire  did  so  wifh 
any  intent  to  kill  or  do  bodily  harm  to  26  persons  sleeping  In  the  struc|:ure.  Ma^'^e 
of  such  8Coi>e  Is  most  unlikely.                            .    ^         .        1  x.    '  ^ 
Nevertheless,  thfe  lives  of  26  persons  were  placed  in  deadly  jeopardy  by  an  act 
that  the  perpetrators  had  to  recognize  as  uiildNvful.  They  could  not  have  been 
unaware  of  the  fatal  possibilities.                                      -                1.  ,j 
If  there  is  a  conviction  in  this  case  the  court  must  not  overlook,  nor  should 
those  responsible  be  permitted  to  readily  forget,  the  human  tragedy  so  narrowly 
averted  Besides  considerations  for  the  convicted,  which  courts  everywhere  are 
so  .exquisitely  tuned  to  extend,  there  must  be  consideration  for^communlty  as 
well.  ^   — — —  ^  

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  29,  19751 
25  Seized  in  Maryland  School  Drug  Raid 
(By  Rebecca  Leet) 

Montgomery  Countir  police  today  swept  through  four  county  high  schools  and 
other  county  locations  arresting  about  25  students  and  adults  in  the  breakup  of  a 
drug  ring  involving  adiilt  suppliers  and  student  pushers  of  cocaine.  LSD,  amphet- 
amines, hashish  and  marijuana.  

•   ■       .       •  '■'^  ■       ■  ' 
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l*oUce  arrested  nine  students  at  Tliouins  S.  Wootton  Higl^,  Scliool  in  Rock.ville, 
five, student*  at  Wihsjton  Churcftlll  Uigli  Scliool  in  Potonuif  and  one  each  at 
Seneca  V-alley  High  ^cUdoI  iu.Oermautown  and  Slontgomery  Blair  lligli  School 
iu  t^Uver  Spring,  according  to  preliminary  police  re.i>ort«. 
'The  students,  including  girls,  were  in  the  XMi,  Htli  and  12th -grades. 

Sources  said  the  arrests  -^oUOxwd  a  uiontii-long  un<lercover  investigation  by 
IM)lice  narcotics  agents. 

The  investigation,  which  hegan  "oir  the  street,"  according  to  one  source,  quickly 
moved  into  the  schools  as  uiulercover  agents  were  talten  tlierc  hy  unwitting 
pusliers  because  "tlic  schools  arc  a  haven,  a  sanctiuiry.  TOey  knew  police  wouldn't 
go  there. (to  nuike  arrests),':  a  source  said. 

^•They  were  lining  up  to  get  into,  cars  in  sch<)ol  parking  lots,*'  one  sour^'e  said 
of  the  drug  sales.  "In  front  of  teachers,  in  front  of  monitors,  there. was  no  cover 
at  all."  *  ■    \  .  ^ 

According  to  a  school  hoard  spokesnum,  it  is  an  unequiyott'-al  policy  of  the 
.school  hoard  that  any  school  staff  nieniher  wlio  sees  a  stiident.'using,  possessing 
or  selling  any  drugs  r^'port  that  stwdent  to  the  schoAl  principal.  Who  in  turn  must 
notify  the  scfVool  systeju  administration,  the  student's  parents  and  police. 

Frank^Cauricato,  princ  ipal  of  Churchill,  Where  lOth  and  Htli^  graders  were 
arrested  this' mornhig,  said  tlie  arrests  were  "a  surprise  .  .  .  we  dfd  not  see  larg^e. 
instaiM-es  or  runny  instances  of  it  ( drug  aimse (in  campus.** 

He  said  that  only  "four  or  five  times  this  year"  luive  students  been  referred  to 
poHcv  from  Churchill  for  drug- related  incidents. 

,.Tamas  A.  Co.les.  principal  at  Woottou  where  five  .sophomores  were  among  the* 
nine  students  arrested,  said  that  only  "three  or  four  incidents'*  had  been  reportetT 
to  police  this  year  from  Woott>f)n.  Hoth  Coles  and  Carricato^  who  have  been 
principals  at  their  rcsiXM-tive  school**  for  four  and  five  years,  .said  they  could  hot 
remember  a  similar  drug  raid  by  .police.  ^ 

They  al.so  .said  that  they  had  thotight  the  drug  pr(»blem  among  students  was 
abating.  ,  * 

'••I  thoughf  the  dnig  probleih  hajd  certainly  les.sened  here,*'  Coles  said  today. 
"Whatever  tlie  kids  are  doJ:ng  thcy*re  doing  in. a  very  sophisticated  non-identiji- 
able  umnner.  »  *         ^  t> 

"There  is  no  smell  of  marijuana  In  the  hall,'*  lie  ndde<l  by  way  of  explanation. 
"There  are  no  kids  going  to  tlie  nti^se  sick  on  drugs**  as  there  were  in  1971  and 
1972  when  ('olfs  said  he  thought  the  drug  problem  was  worse. 

County  police  notified  the  schools*  principals  yesterday  that  police  would  be  at 
t he *four  schools  this  morning,  but  did  not  tell  them,  why  or  what  students  would 
'  t>e  arrested,  atrordlng  to  various  sources'. 

Coles  and  Carricato  said  that  police  arrived  early  this 'morning  and  asked  that 
certain  .student.sM)c  called  out  of  chiss  and  brought  to  the  administrative  office 
of  each  schf)oI.  \  ' 

Both  principals  said  there  were  no  irici|lents  wlien  police  informed  tlie  students 
of  their  arrests  and  ex'phiined  their  legal  rights  to  them.  The  students.theh  were 
taken  to  juvenile  squad  headqmirters  at  the  Wieat<m-(Jlenmont  police  station. 

In  addition  to'the  students,  police  were  seeking  .seven  adults  in  connection  witli 
the  drug  ring.  On'e  .source  describe  it  as  a  ring  of  adult  suppliers  and  student 
•sellers.  '  » 

The  month-long  investigation  involved  about  60  tojTO  buys,  according  to  one 
source.  He  said.  "Tliese  kids  were  turning  over  .$1.()0()  worth  of  LSD  in  a  day." 
He  said  that  undercover  agents  involvetl  in  the  investigation  first  contacte<l 
adulfs  on  the  street  and  originall.\^  had  not  expected  the  probe  to  involve  juveniles. 

However  the  polire  were  led  to  the  schools  by  pushers  in  a  chain  of  sales  be- 
ginning at  Hlair.  then  .Wool ton.  Churcliill  and  SencK^a  Vajley. 

One  police  source  said  lie  could  not  understaiul  how  the  schools  c<mld  not  have 
known  what  was  going  on.  imt  "suggesteil  that  school  personnel  ''don't  w'ant  any 
hassle  on  the  school  grounds.** 

Altlii>ugh  the  investigation  was  not  originally  aimed  at  the  schools,  a  .source 
said.  "It  got  to  the  p(»iut  where  every  time  we  turned  around  they  were  taking  us 
to  tiie  school.s.  It's  a  sanctuary.  They  could  deal  at  the  school  and  didn't  have  to 
deal  at  home.". 

According  to  i)olice  and  school  system  officials,  the  investigation  •was  handled 
entirely  by  police. 
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[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  20,  19751  ' 
^  Sciiooi.  Vioi.KNcK  iNcuKASKs  Sharply 

( By  Jeaiiiie  R  Saddler) 

,"•  •        ■  /         .  •  , 

rit.v  sfhcml  stK»uHty  olRcers  rei>()rted  more  than  three  tiuH»s  as  ujany  assaults 
on  stu(U»nts  in  and  near  the  schools  dhrin;?  the  first  six  months  of  this  school  yelir  ' 
than  they  *rei)o.rted  during  the  entire  1072-1 073  schcwl  year. 

In  addition.  rei)ortH  of  assaults  on  teachers,  seeurtty  officers  and. other  school 
staff  nieuihers  doubled  in  comparison  with  the  1972-1973  yiear. 

The  raw  statistical  count  of  school  crime  was  presented  to  the  school  board  last 
%veek  after- the  board  reque$}ted  it,      ■     -  ' 

School  officials  stressed  that  incidents  included  Jn  the  count  range  from  the 
most  i^erious  to  the  very  minor. 

They  said  tlie  report  yetiects  .>he  crimes  that  were  conmiitted  in  school  neigh- 
liorhoods  as  well  as  incidents  that  0(rarred  on  school  property. 

School  officials^ say  that  no  school  crime  statistics  were  recorded  .last  year,  the 
1073-1974  school lear.        '     ..  '  , 

The  percentage  of  reported  iU(*idents  of  assault,  robbery,  larceny  and  rape 
decreased  slightly  between  the  1971-liy72  >?cho(>l  year  and  the  1972-1973  year.  , 

From  September  through  March  of  this  school  year,  there  were  620  reported 
assihilts  on  students,  (^mimred  to  203  in  all  of  1972-1973,  and  154  assaults  on 
/ai^dty  or  staff  meiiibejis,  compared  to  73  in  1972-1973.  < 

A  Pnitcd  States  Senate  subcommittee  survey-  of  516  school  districts  released 
earli;»r  this  montli  said  that  major -increases  in  scliool  crim,e— Including  h(md- 
cides.  drug  violations  and  v mdalism — ace  costing  $500  million  annually. 

In  Baltimore,  the  reports  of  incidents  of  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  and 
armed  roi)l)ery  in  or  near  the  public  scliool.s  have  also  tripleil  since  1972-1973. 
Twice  as  many  people  were  arrested  l)y  ?JChool  security  officers  for  f)bssesslon 
of  a  deadly  weapon,  and,  more  than  twice  as  nmny  people  U'ere  charged  with 
larceny  l>y  the  school  officers.  '  " 

There  were,  109  caseji  of  ilrug  i)ossession  rei>orte<J  during  those  six  months  of 
this  school  year,  while  120  cases  were  reported  in  1972-1973.  * 

^'^(tionaliy.  the  Senate  subcommittee  estimated  that  assaults  (m  teachers 
increased  by  77.4  per  cent  fn)m  1970  to  1973,  including  about  70,000  ^ftSeriOu-s'* 
attacks  a  year. 

Assaults  (yi  students  increased  by  about  85.8  i)er  cent^  according  to  the  sub- 
colnmittee'.s  report. 


.         [From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  12,  WTo]   ^  »^ 
KNoroH  Ar.\is  in  School  to  Eqi  ip'an  Akmy,  StvdbXt  Says 
( By  Richard  Papiernik) 

A  studied  at  Norristown  Area  High  School  i)i)eneil  the  door  of  his  car  at  the 
school  parking  lot  Friday  morning,  pulled  a  hunting  knife  froni  under  the  front 
.^eat  aruVtold  a  reporter.  "You  have  to  carry  something  aro\md  .  .  ..it's  a  matter 
of  survival.       '■    ''        _  • 

•'.Tust  a.sk  them  to  shake  down  (search)  the  locker  in.si^le  and  you  will  find 
enough  things  in  there  to  arm  the  Ru.ssian  army.*' 

School  otlicials  .miid  tUey  haven't  '^shaken  down"  any  lockers. 

But  cM)u(liti(ms  at  the  subiu'ban  hl«h  school  in  West  Norriton  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County,  had  grown  tehse  with  racial  flareups  over  the  last  week  and 
school ofticial.s  are  reluctant  to  talk  alxait  things  with  reporters. 

Inside  the  building,  hired  security  guards  ( unarmed )  patrol  the  (M)rridors. 

Members  of  the  school  hoard,  however,  .said  that  they  had  not;  yet  brought  the 
matter  up  for  dlscus.siop.    .  .  ' 

But  students  and  parents.  l)oth  black  and  white,  gathered  at  the  school  Friday 
and  expressed  fears  ab(mt  the  safety  within  the  walls  of  the  school  which  opened 
on  Whitehall  Road  In  September  1973. 

The  boy  with  the  knife  was  whit'C. 


^  -  ■         '   .  53"4 
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A  jjroup  of  aI)out  2(>  black  pnrciitH  were  also  in  tlie  parking  FrlUay  nR>rnlng, 
One  woman  had  lieard  that  s<Mne  trcmt)le  nii^lit  i>e  l>reaklu^  ont  at  the  school  and 
she  said  she  "wanted  to  have  a  car  avaihihle  to  ^et  ui.V  lM>ys  onf  of  here," 

Vothin^'  happenetl  Friday  aiul  s{)nie  c^f  those  parents  \vent  into  the  school  aud 
were  taken  on  a  tour  of  thejiulldin^  before  they  left  in  Uie  afterii4MUi.       "  * 

A  rt*porte»r  «oin«  hito  the  scIhk)!  fouiul  athninistratorS  closeted  in  a  closed  meet- 
ing with  a  Kronp  of  white*  students.  On  TlnirsUay,  it  was  leanied.  adniihistnitors 
met  with  a  Krt)up  of  black  students. 

l)r.  Jay  (Jruener,  flie  scliool  su|H»rintendent,  sjiid  he  found  t^int  the  ^*i)i'*)blems 
presented  hy.hotb  groups  were  tin*  saint* — too  much  reKinientutit>n.  the  Uick  of 
smoking art^as  ami  some  complaints  about  access  to  tlie  library."  ^ 

lie  did  not  mention  any  tiling  about  tlie  10-year-oUl  Kirl  witb  a  puffy  black  eve 
who  stood- on tfsith*  tlie  meeting  nM)m  earlier  compiainin^  about  bein«  beaten  up 
tlie  othvr  day  "i>y  some  blark  ^^:^rls.when  I  was  walking  up  the  steps," 


I  I'Yoin  tht'  Now  York  TlriiPsrl^ijf).  20,  lOTo]    .  j 
McrrivK  is  a  MvsrBK.V  in.  tiik  Sij(h)Tino  6f  Tw(>  un  School  jn  Jkrhky 

Sm.km.  N.J,.  Feb.  2^   Authorities  who  qwsti^Mied.  David  N.  Oary,  the  yusiwct  in 
-the  slict^un  slaying  of  a  priest  and  the  wounding  of  a  second-pprade  teacher  in. 
i'«'nns  (irove  yesterday,  said  tmlay  they  were  st41l  mystified  about  a  motive, 

Oetsiil'*^)!*  tin*  crime  will  l)e  placed  (jn  the  record  at  a  preltmiuary  in  Salem 
(*ounty  rourt  Thursday.        '        "  .  . 

Kathleen  Flynn.  tlu*  2.Vyeur-old  teacher  wlio  was  shot  twjce  in  front  of  her  25 
hi>rriHed  secf  ►fid-graders  a  J  St.  James  UeKiomiJ  Oramniar  School,  was  r^portetl  by 
West  Jersey  ni)spitnl  'in  (*nmden  fo  he  in  satisfactory  ccaiditiou  after  sur^wy 
f»M-  wouiids'in  her  ri^ht  arm  and  abd(mieii.  A  hospital  ,siM)kesn)an  said  the  surgery 
had  averted  the  iM)ssible  iHH'd  tt>  ainputat*^ the  arm,  '  >; 

The  bodv  of  the  K«>v.  Thomas  J,  Quinhiii,  .^H,  principal  of  the  school,  lay  for 
vieXviuK  in*  the  gnern  of  Apostles  (Umrch  Kecl-»ry  in  iVmisville,  Father  guiuhin 
lived  at  the  rtH^lory.  ,  n 

'T(tMiorroW  the  bodv  of  the  slain  priest  will  be  imivwl  to  the  St'.  James  (  huroh 
for  viewing  Thursday,  and  to  St.  Mary's  <Miurch  in  South  Aniboy.  his  hometown: 
fdr  viewing  Fritlay,  .      ,    *      -'^  n  4.1 

Lieut  Milton  Smith +)f  the  Feniis  Orbve  police  reatlnuicd  t(Mhiy  that  bather 
(jHiiilan  had  been  shot  after  nvsJlTiV^*'»">  to  the  secoiid-tloor  (•lassnM)ni 

ot\^^Mw-l*HTnii  uiM)n  hearing  KiinfTre.  ^  '"v,..  11  1 

l.ieulenant  Smith  si>eculated  that  when  the  principal  tound  Miss  Mynu  bleed- 
iiit;  on  tlMMloor  and  an  intruder  stjtijidin^  over  her  wi^li.a  shotgun,  the  priest  had 
tied  to  try  tu  reach  safety  or  to  t ry.,to;  |,ure ithe  «hiiin;ni  out*  of  tlic  nUmi  full  ot 
screaming  7-y en r--(^l( Is.  ^     .      .       .        .    .    ,      i        i  1  

The  intruder  ran  into  the  hallway  ai\d  shot  the  principal,  whose  b(Kl.\  uas 
f(Kin(l  ()n  the  se('<)nd«tU)or  landing  of  the  tireSiscape.  . 
.The  s-us|H'cl  then  lied,  and  wa^i  arrested  a  feSv  blocks  troni  the  school. 


iKrnm  tli<>  Nt'W  York  Tlinos,  Kol).  12(5,  lUTH^ 

**  ^  • 

(^UIMK  "KROKKKs"    KKPOUTKn  IN   SoMF.  ClTY    lll0,ll  SCIIOOI-S 

•  '  .    :  (  Hy  Leonard  Buch'r ) 

A  MiWr  crime  e\iH»rt  charged  yestcrdiiy  that  in  some  New  York  (Mty  hi^h 
schools  there  were  stndent^run  "l>rokera«es"  where  teen-a^'er,s  buy  and  .<^ell  Runs, 
narcotics  or  the  services  of  yrnithful  male  and  female  vrostltntes. 

Jrremiah  McKenna.  general  tMmnsel  of  the  State  Legislatures  SeUn't  C  om- 
luittec  nn  (Yime.  sai.l  that  these  bw*kera«es  functioned  like  .miniature  ,stock 
cxchaft«es  with  tlie  dealers  in  tlte'^varifms  kinds  of  contraband  oecupyuiK 
dc<iKuate(i  places  and  where  the  trading  took  place  during  specifml  hours.  In 
many  instances,  he  said,  the  students  buy  the  «uns  and  druu^s  for  resale  at 
hijrher  prices  on  tlie  streets.  .  ....         r,.  • 

Tin'  teachers  in  the  school  generally-  know  about  these  illegal  actlvitu^s.^Mr/ 
McKehna  suid,  but  tliey  are  usually  afraid  to  talk  al>out  them. 
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^  TERKORIflM  CITED 

•The  kldK  have  tlieiii  hTrorlzed/'  he  went  on.  "They  tell  the  tenehers  that 
they  win  Mimrk  them  il|H-mea«l«g  set  them  on  flre^lf  ♦  f  ^  t^^^^^ 

The  police  aim)  have  some  knowliHlpe,  "more  or  less,"  about  ^he^  acth  les 
Mr  McKennft  said.  But,  he  asserted,  they  often  are  powerless  to  stop  them 
hl^MiUM*  fr^^^^^^^^  school  officials 'win  not  felve  the  police  the  coo^ieratlon 
requlreil  to  hiount  un  undercover  operation  In  a  school. 

Mr  McKenna.  who  Is  also  the  executive  director  of  the  Pollt-y  Sciences  (  enter, 
a  Vsearch  foundation,  said  he,  could  not  Identify  at  this  time  '^oBe  schools  where 
sucU  Illegal  activities  were  known  or  suspected  and  could  not  give  additional 
details  l)ecause  It,  would  jeoimrdlze  Investigations  now  underway. 

lU,  made  his  comments  In  an  lnter\'lew  during  which  he  expanded  "".a 
reiKirt  he- had  written  on  "Crime  In  Schools,"  which  appears  in  the  current 
Issue  of  the  quarterly  publication,  "New  York  Affairs."  In  the  report,  Mr. 
McKenna  said  that  t)ie  schwU  crime  situation  was  not  a  '*nledlum-lnduced  crime 
scare"  but  was  far  niorv  serious  than  sc^IiooT  aUtHortttPR  admitted^ 

In  some  schools,  he  said.  15  per  cent  of  the  studeidts  may  have  l>een  arrested 
for  a  serious  crime.  "Soine  s/;^iools.  like  some  prlsonjj.'Mte  continued,  have 
become  places  Avhere  crlme-l>rone  iuvenlles  are.  Initiated  Into  a  criminal  sub- 
ciiltui^e  and  trai^ied  in  criminal  skills." 

\    4^  noYS'  iOlRESTS  NOTED 

Citing  police*  department  tigun«s.  Mr.  McKenna  said;  "In  190H,  the  police 
arre.Mted'27  lK>ys"  under  1«  for  murder.  In  1072.  they  arrested  73.  In  1908,  77^ 
nmles  under  IC  were  arrested  for  forcible  rape,  1072,  the  number  had 
clhuhcd  to  l.%2.  In  the  nuijor  i-utegory  of  robbery,  the  juvenile  arrests  rose  from 
2.4H7  in  Um^  to  4.08«  in  1072.  Some  :i8H4  juvenUe  burglrfts  were  arrested  In  1968 
and  3,703  in  1072."  ^  " 

including  those  In  the  KVto-lH  ape  group,  the  total  number  of  persons  18 
years  of  age  and  younger  who  were  arrested  for  felonies  rose  from  14,380  In 
imiH  to  20,951  in  1972.  ■  * 

Mr.  McKenna  said  that  while  most  of  these  crimes  \Vere  committed  against 
Individual  adults  and  businesses  and Wcurred  outside  \h'e  schools,  "it  seems  a 
fair  deducticin  that  a  young  crindnal  wUling  to  risk  committing  a  serious 
rrime  against  an  adult  In  a  pubHc  place  Is  also  willing  to  commit  a  crime  against 
a  younger,  weaker  and  more  vulnerable  fellow  student." 


'  I  Prom  the  BlQltlmoro  Sun,  Jnn.  1.  10751 

Battle' Against  TRUAr^icY  Appears  liOST 
(By  Mike  Bowler) 

Tl^clty  schmils  are  still  fighting  herol<^  skirmishes  against  truancy,  but  most 
otfirlalsiidmit  that  the  war  Is  long  since  lost. 

One  reason  is  a  lack  of  money  and  the  personnel  money  can  buy. 

A  second,  also  having  to  do  with  the  lack  of  resources,  Is  the^fanure  of  the 
city  to  provide  liealth  and  psychological  services  to  children  \vho  ^re  out  of 
srhoiiit  but  who.  at  least  tempot'arily,  cannot  retrfrn.  \  .  • 


^  PROGRAMS  UMITEO^ 

A  third  Is  nn  extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  school  ofRcialA  to  l)rosecute 
the  parents  of  chronic  truants  who  are  vIolaHng  the  state's  ^^ompulsory  atend- 

ance  law.  ,    .  . 

A  fourth  Is  the  very  limited  number  of  public 'school  programs  designed  to 
.attract  ani  hold  diildren  who  do  not  find  school  attractive— particularly  children 
at  the  junior  high  level,  where  the  truancy  rate  Is  highest. 

A  fifth  Is  the  doubt  In  the  minds  of  many  responsible  educators  that  truancy 
laws  make  any*  sense.  These  educators  argue  that  the  limited  resources  of  the 
public  schools  should  be  spent  on  patrons  who  choose  to  attend. 

Baltimore  city  has  but  40  home  visitors,  the  modern  version  of^the  truant 
oiRcer  whose  duty  Is  to  contact  the  families  of  habitual  absentees  and  make 
referrals,  where  necessary,  to  psychologists  and  social  workers. 
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Tlio  llaltliuori'  n)Unfy  syKtoin.  uImd  oim'  nf  }\u*  luilharN  15  InrKt'feit  Ui  fMinilliiiont, 
liiiH  3:!  "impil  iH»rsonnt»l  workrrNi  '  WaKhlii^ton/ w iili  ia5.<MH)  sthtltMits.  haM  32. 
"nttfMidaiK'c  otlUvrs"  and  20  atteiulaiav  aitlrs 

'Hk*  oity  li»)iiit»  visitors  aro  iu)t  professioimll.v ,traliuMl  psyrliolouists  or  sorUil 
\v<»rHt»rs.  Tliov  t»aru  an  averaije  of  .sr».0(M)  a  year  aiul  <'annot  attain  tHiun*. 
Efforts  tomp^rudr  tliWr  \va«c»s  Uavo  nirt  witli  failuns 

I'ndor  tilt*  new  n*Ki(»nal  srlinol  organization,  the  lionu*  visit«rrs  worii  as  part 
*  of  teuniH  witli  psyrlioio^ists,  sovUi\  worlivrs  and  snsiK»Msiou  workers.  In  sc!u»ol 
IloKion  5.  there  are  tlve  home  visitors  for  21  sfh(»<»is  antl  2;i.(M)<)  stnth'nts. 

"With  a  li>ad  like  tlnit;  you  don't  K**t  around  to  tlie  idch  seliooft*  vi»r>'  oftiMi/' 
said,Jaines  clones,  one  of  tilt*  htauf^  visitors. 

Within  The  s^^Ikh^Im,  adininiNtrators  luivt*  all  hut  «iv*»n  up  ou  making  the 
itrluiyal  contacts, with  the  families  ofl  students  ahsent  for  a  few  <lays.'  '*It's  llKl^ 
emptyln;;  tlie orean  with  iOhlmhhs"  mild  Maurive  H,  Schrelher,  i>rinci|ial  of 
Uohert  Pooh' Junior  IliKh. 

THEIH   HANDS  \^Vl.l. 

Besides/ fhe  primipais  have  their  hands  full  with  other  new  rcHp(»iisil)ilitioa* 
Tin*  city's  n»»w  snsiwMision  policies  re<fiUre  huutlreds  of  iunirs  of  a  prinei|mrs 
time  a  year,  and  the  remit  dese>;n»gation  orders  and  suhseiiiieiitj  inoditications 
l>y  the  s<»ll7)oi  hoawl  took  another  large  chunk  of  t  iaiK 

Tcarhers  once  called  the  fauiiUes  of  students  who  were  ahsiMit,  l>iit  many  no 
haiger  conshltT  that  a  responsibility,  "We  have  a  few  old-timers  who  still  d<»  it. 
hut  nM>st  ilon't."  said  James  L.  (*arroll.  principal  of  Koiand  l*ark  Junior  High. 
"  With  iiior«»  |M»rsonnel.  the  home  visitors  could  go  into  a  sclimd  and  literally 
teach  alt(»ndiianv  Mr.  Jones  did  that  recently  in  a  projm  at  I*imlic6  iOlenientary 
School,  lie  gave  ofit  '•attendauQe  rewards"  to  fourth-  and  fifth-graders,  pitted 
rlassroonis  against  earh  other  In  an  attendance  ^•ontest  and  cut  down  on  the 
truancy  rate.. 

Hut  Ihosi-were  two  grades  of  tliousands  in  the  (*lty.  "It's  an  lm|)0S8lhle  job," 
said  Kohert  ('  Moyd,  assistant  su|M»rintendent  for  i)U|ill  personnel  t<enices.  Xm} 
the  preliniinary  Srhool  system  hudget  for  1976  contains  no-  reciiiests  for  nddi- 
tional  home  visitors,  .  . 

Ideally.  th(»  .school  system  should  l>e  offering  education  that  la  pleasant  and 
.  exciting,  education  tluit  offers  alternatives -work-study  programs,  for  example— 
'  that  might  attract  the  truants  hack. 

"(live  us  srhi)T>Is  where  clilhlrcu  can  learn  in  an  exciting*  alive  iktiiiosphere." 
sjild  Mr,  Srhreiher.  of  Ilohert  Poole  School,  ''(ilve  me  1.0(K>  stadentjT  with  coni- 
IK*tent  teachers  Instead  of  the  l.H(M>  I  have- with  a  mixture  of  coni|K»teiice,  and 
incompet(»nce.**. 

Hut  the  b^'cnt' series  hf  junior  high  school  faculty  htNirlngs  conducted  hy 
\\\  lOugene  Sn>tt.  a  city  hoard  meaiher.  gave  some  idea  of  the  atmosphere  Inside 
several  city  srhi>ois.  Teachers  In  those  s(»hools.  In  fact.  apj)eanHl  much  more  con- 
cerniHl  with  eliuiiuating  the  troiihlemnfei^rs  who  nmke  thelrMlves  uiisernhle  than 
with  attracting  truants  hack  to  .^hool. 

'IN*  a  person.  Iiome  visitors.  |)sy(»hoh)gists  atid  social  workers  criticized  the 
sehool  system  for  not  offering  a  meaningful  vocational  program  at  the  junior  high 
level.  wi>ere  the  al>»eutee  rate  is  25  |)er(HMit. 

Oeeif&lonally.  th(»  I)c|«irtnH»ut  of  Kdiicatii'm  will  r(^fer  a  child  to  another  health 
or  soeial  agency,  and  rarely  does  the  department  seek  prosecution  of  a  child's 
parents  for  tr nancy.  *  ' 

The  school  system  said  it  refcrre*l  lOS  children  *'in  need  i?aper\;i8lou"  to  the 
Department  of  Juvenile  Services  hist  school  .vear  and  sought  prosecution  of  23 
parents  in  17  fandlies.  , 

SIMILAR   FIGURES  .  , 

Baltimore  county  figures  are  sindhir.  Thomas  J.  Jordan,  coordinated  the  county 
refer rt^d  'M)  cases  to  the  state  s  attorney  s  office  and  110  to  Juvenile  Services. 
( 'hlldren  in  nnwl'of  .siiiH^r vision,  after  a  hearing,  may  be  placed  under  protee- 
•  tive  ?<uiKTvlsioii  of  a  vohintcer.  phiccd  in  group  homes  or  sent  tt)  the  Maryland' 
(^hildi-eu's  Center.  Tmler  leglshitioii  siKmsored  hy  Senator  Clarence  W,  Blount 
( I>..  r)th  Baltimore ) .  tliey  cannot  he  placed  in  a  trafningscho6l. 
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l>r.  Llfft.vct  HalU  the  koIkh)!  HyHtoiu  Iium  a  "^ood  ri»latioiiMliip  ;^\vlth  lic^ulth  and 
Miv\i\\  ui;cMH-h»>».  although  lu»  nald  rlu»  MorVlcoM  oflfoml  dry  8cho<*l«oUildriMi  art» 
UuiUiHl.  You  nin  dlsousH  hi  30  MH'OiidM  the  mental  health  st»rvlci»s  offered  by 
the  i'Uy. Health  DejNirtment  In  the  HchoolM.'*  • 
•  Ur.  Lloyd  euiplumiziHl  that- the  sciiool  ny^tteui  d<H»s  liot  conHlder  itself  a  welfare 
or  men^al  health  treataieut  atctMicy.  "'We  have  t<»  In*  primarily  an  iHluoa.tion 
dor^irtnient."  he  ^aid.  "We  want  a  n>'0|M»rative 'relatiouMhip.  hut  the  linen  hiive 
to  1h»  drawn." 

John  i\  ('n»uneh,  a  dty  intake  <*<»nHnitanl  for  Juvenile  >:?ervit»es,  said  the  De- 
partment of  Kducation  "used  to  briuu  them  ItrnautH]  into  the  nystem  in  June. 
Wjimt  the  hell  ^otul  doe^  that  do?  With  one  wiH'k  of  Hrh<»ol  left  ...  mi  one  from 
the  McliOiilx  1m  really  pUHhint;  trnajicy."  ■  , 


(I'Voni  tlio  KvansvUU}  (ind.)  ITohs,  Mar.  24.  107«I 
Kk.\«,  'I*i«:n8I()N,  Vioi.kmk:  Tiik  Vqly  Taut  of  Scihmil 
(Hy  h,  l>.  Sfitsi* 

A  srudiMit,  hvina  t».sH)rte(l  to  the  scIkmiI  oi\U-o  at  HiirriMoii  HIkIi  Sehcmi  ftfter 
(lisruptinu  u  nuitli  cIunh,  .shoves  the  teacher  uKuin.st  ItfiU  l(K*kerH  uiid  begins 
HwinffinK  wildly  nt  him  Irefore  !M»iiiK.siilKluetl. 

Ii4>U(l.  vulvar  hiii^iKme.  stTeaming  uiul  the  souiul  of  rliair.s  lieiiiK  overturne<l 
briiiK  a  Bonse  teacher  from  another  elaN.sroom  to  help  .seimrate  two  tl»;htin»:  tilrU. 
One  of  the  Rirln  holilK^teaehers  at  hay  1  briefly  with  a  kntfe. 

A  NoNh  lU^li  t("arher  steps  between  two  uronp.s  (>f  lio^s.  one  Idaek  aiul  one 
White,  to  head  off  a  tiubt  in  a  Imllway.  Not  all  of  the  yofttliH  back  awaytis  ordered 
and  more  teachers  are  m*eded.to  preserve  order. 

Mneh  Inddents  don't  happen  every  day  in  KvnnMville  sehoids  and  they  have  only 
one  thini:  in  eonimoii.  They  are  the  tyiH's  of  incidents  that  ](>ad  some  teachers  to 
tell  school  boanl  members.  "We  are  afraid."  ^ 

Hiich  sentiments  are  e.xprcssed  by  few  teacln^rs, 

Kven  (flenn  Ha  Hani,  the  *{.Vycar'<dd  Harrison  math  depart  nuMit  betui  who  was 
attacked,  says.  "I  don't  feel  afraid." 

Hut  he  agrees  wltli  Ted  Hitch,  a  Hosse  tCiicber  who  b(>liM>d  separate  the  flBht- 
in^  ^irl.M.  that  an  air  of  uncertainty  exists  1h>(nuisc  of  the  number  of  students 
usiuK  drn^s  or  Alcohol.  It  is  commonly  estimated  that  a  fmirth  of  all  students 
do  so, 

"There  are  students  who  us*>  dru^s  whose  iH'havior  is  unpredictable."  liallard 
says.  Hitch  puts  it  more  strongly.  He  says  there  an*  students  wlio(  drinking:  or 
usiuK  druKs.  "may  be  capable  of  anything." 

Hitch  agrees  with  the  teacia>r  wlnrlast  fall  told  scluiol ;b<iard' member.s.  "We 
are  coming:  to  the  tinu«  when  a  teacher  is  ^oin^  to  iie  injured  or  killed." 

tMward  Hardesty  also  aKrccs.  Har^lesty.  40.  is  the  teacher  whose  intervention 
to  tiead  off, what  appeared  to  be  a  racial  confrontation  exposed  him  to  the  thrc<it 
of  physical  violence.  .  * 

"Sooner  i>r  later.**  he  says.  •*a  teacher  is  golnu  to  be  stabbed  or  cut." 

Wonn»n  tcuctu'rs  are  less  likely  to  express  such  fears.  I)nt  they  appearTo  fePi 
less  iibliKafioii  to  take  a  direct-  hand  in  physical  confrontations  between  students. 

They  Join  a  number  of  feuuile  students  at  .sonu^  scjuxds,  imrt.icnlarly  Hosse  and 
Heitx.  in  sim)dy  avoldluK  particular  rest  To<uns  in  wliicb  discipline  is  non-existent. 
There  is  seUrhm  even  an  attempt  to  impose  discipline  in  them,  and  smoking  of  both 
cigarets  ami  marijuana  is  not  nncmannui. 

(rirls'  rest  rooms,  one  administrator  admits,  luive  been  "sort  of  a  prlvilei^ed 
sanctuary."  beyond  fla>  contnd  of  nuile  disciplinarians. 

A  femah*  employee  at  Hosse  says.  "1  ,w<mlcUi't  take  the  Job"  as  a  matron  for 
rest  rooms,  one  of  tin;  proposals  that  has  b(>en  discuss(>d  to  remedy  the  situation. 
"I  (bui't  Ko  in  then*,"  a  wmuan  teacher  at  Ueltz  says  ttt  c<'rtain  rest  rooms.  Botli 
indicate  <-oiu*ern  for  their  safety.  * 

J  School  stiperiiitendeiit  Vb*tor  Fisher  Jr.  soys  the  school  ndministr4ition  is  con- 
sidering; hiring  matrons  to  ctmibat  the  situation,  but  tindiuK  funds  to  pay  them  is 
^ne  of  the  questions  involved.  *  - 

The  comments  underscore  some  of  the  fears  of  violence  by  teachers:  who  are 
alnxist  unanimous  in  saying  such  c^tutcerns  seldoni  take  place  within  'tlie  clas.s- 
room.  Halls  and  rest  foouis  are  more  likely  trouble  spots. 
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A  woiuuti  teat'luT  at  (Vntral  was  liijun'd  last  week.  liowt'vPr,  siiflferliiK  two 
ttvth  knocked  lt>ose,  wlien  sIh'  took  holtl  uf  a  IG-year-old  l»oy  wlio  was  lH»ldliig 
another  ymitli  on  the  floor  In  her  elas8r(M)m.  The  youth  struck  her  with  lils  flst.'The 
Incident  starttMl  out  as  "strictly  liorseplay/*  ii  scliool  ofllclal  says,  but  tht»  yoiith 
who  Mtnu'k  the  teacher  for  Intervening;  lias  been  cliarBed  In  juveiille  court  with 
tlsnault  and  buttery  and  Ills  expulsion  from  sch(H>l  Iwis  been  asked. 

la  one  of  tlie  few  encoura^inK  signs,  Hardesty  end  other  teachers  arid  adminis- 
trators expn»ss  11  <  lear  Consensus  that  racial  tensions^  and  icailllets  are  on. the 
decline,  despite  iH»rlodlc  clashes. 

A  figlit  breaks  out  In  at  least  one  of  the  clt.y's  live  hl^h  schools  on  any  typical 
school  day.    *  " 

In  contrast" to  the  racial  ctaifrontatlons  that  usually  Involve  lar^re  uumlwrs of 
Kti|dents,  most  fl^hts  Involvt'oiily  a  coUple  of  studt»nts  and  personal  dlflferences. 

Tlie  tt^cbt  In  which  Hitch  Intervened  is  In  many  ways  typical.  It  Involved  two 
teenagers  of  the  same  race,  brought  ab(mt  by  a  i>ersoual  dispute  between  them. 
It  was  untypical  In  that  It  occurred  In  a  classroom.  And,  more  esi)eclally,  because 
lifter  t\w  two  had  been  separated  one  drew  a  knife  and  held  teachers  at  bay 
brleiay. 

Tlie-«lrl  ttnally  threw  dtwii  the  kitchen  knife  and  then  produced  a  second  one, 
which  she  also  threw  to  the  floor. 

riahus'that  rncial  conflicts  are  snbsldlng  are  sub.stanttated  to  sonu»  extent  by 
fliTures  from  school  a(buinlstrators, 

Harrison  assistant  prlndiwil  Warren  Wllhelm  says  the  dozen  flghts  rei>\)rted 
to  his  office  this  school  year  Inclutled  only  two  between  stude^its  of  dlfferiMit  races. 

Trlncipal  Kdi^ar  Katterhenxv  of  (Vntral.  anions  those  who  feel  racial  friction  Is 
dimlnishlnj;.  nmkes  the  point  that  every  flght  betweiMi  students  (>f  different  races 
Is  likely  to  be  labeled  racial  by  soiue  people  whether  It  Is  or  not. 

"People  don't  b>ok  on  It  as  two  InvldlduUls.  "  he  suys. 

His  view' Is  supported  by  assistant  principal  t'harles  Mat  bleu  of  North. 

Mathieu  says  only  two  hearings  to  remove  stadents  from  the  school  had' been 
held  through  Feb.  IS  for  North  stmlents  and  both  involved  vbjlence. 

A  black  V«ulth  was  expelled  after  his  sectaul  flght  of  the^i'hool  year.  In  one  he 
cut  another  youth's  head  ami  in  the  seccmd  tricil  to  attack  a  youth  with  a  chair  In 
Mathieu's  otfice  after  th(»  twn  had  fou^cht  in  a  hall. 

Mathieu  says  in  one  of  the  cases  the  black  youth  and  the  white  ^voulh  with 
whom  he  was' flj^htluj;  had  been  ko»><1  friends  iuid  iieithei*  explained  to  his  satis- 
faction what  the  dispute  was  abcmt.  Mathieu  feels  it  was  clearly  n(it  raclat. 

The  a^istant  prlnci|ml  himself  was  the  target  of  the  attack  in  the  other  due 
process  hearing;  .cascv  He  was  shoved  a^ulnst  a  wall  bicker  In  a  hall  by  a  ycnitli 
who  had  created  a  disturbance  In  the  school  cafeteria. 

No  one  denies  that  racial  clasTies  contiiuu\  fueled  by  charges  on  one  side  that 
racism  i)erslsts  arid  on  the  other  by  chilms  that  black  students'  seek  to  cover  up 
their  misconduct  with  cri*'s  of  discrimination. 

**rm'siire  it  (racism)  Is  a  factor  in  increasing  racal  tensbm/*  says  a  teacher 
at  onejiij^h  school.  He  suRjjest.s  it  Is  largely  <ai  the  part  of  some  older  teachers 
wlui  Idame  the  decline  in  respect  for  teachers  and  rules  on  iiiteKration. 

"It's  mostly  pretty  stibtle."  a  tea<her  at  anotlu'r  liiKh  school  says  of  racism 
anions  faculty  ibembers.  It  manifests  itself  in  an  attitndeof  expecting  less  from 
black  students,  sbeu^ays.  and  the  attitude  Isn  t  lost  on  theuu  "Kids  aren't  stupid.** 

iUw  of  tluv  illleiiimas  of  the  racial  sitiuition  is  that  interracial  dating  stirs 
antagonisms  and  is  bbuaed  for  nmny  of  the  racial  clashes,  while  failure  to  mix'' 
stM-lally  n»in forces  ttadltional  separation.^. 

S<'ho(|l  admirtixtrators  are  caught  in  a  crossflre.  accused  privately  by  teachers 
of  failing  to  )iayk  them  up  fully  In  disciplinary  cases  and  a(Vused  by  IhH.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Kdnc'ation  and  Welfare  officials  of  racist  policies  be<ause  a 
higher  penvntage.  of  blacks  than  whites  an»  suspended  or  expelled. 

Fisher  declines  to  release  tlu>  percentages  .on  disciplinary  actions  by  races,  as 
well  as  breakdowns  by  .'Schools  oii;.expulsious-4Uid  suspensions. 

The  J44  cases  through  Fel>,  IS  fn  which  expjilsiou.  prosecution  or  transfer  to 
the  extension  school  w;hs  sought  Irallrate  some  of^he* causes  of  teachers*  concern. 

TRlght  Involved  possession,  of  a  wcapiai.  12  the  iish  of  violence  or  threats.  3 
causing  injury  to  am>fher  sfnflcnt,  'J  an  attack  on  a  school  employee  (the  case 
lasf  week  at  Central  isn't  Included)  and  19  defiance. 

Only  the  ca.ses  of  defiam  e  indicate  a^clerline  from  the  pr^n-ions  scho«tl  year. 
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105  of  the  180  days  In  the  sch.H.l  year  fione  by  ^ek  lH.  Ihe  f  f^^^ 
Htudent  with  5  for  uU  of  the  prevlou.s  year. 


.V 


iKroul  the  Criminal  Justlci>  Dlij-pst.  DccembiT  1U7S] 

In CiiicAOo-DBros  in  Sinooui 

Tho.walKls  of  chlhlreu.  some  as  youi.K  as  8.  are  uslnK  druKN.  huyli.K  and  selHnB 
tt.emT^Y^<M  eorAa..rN.  waHhrooa.s.  and  playKn.unds.  They  .oa.e  to  school  high 

^..f^rtlon'i^fSe  Sfe^^  HX  U.ey  .  an  tel.  yon  a.,  ahout  LS„.  VVl,  I.MT.  ZNA. 

**"But  t"Xy*he'hI«Best  prohlen.  ahoi.t  the  druK  situation  In  Ohlon^t..  and  sulv 
urban  sehlls  llthat  m.hody  seen.s  to  know  how  hid  the  prob  en.  Is  aocordl  g 
„  rPrpTartlde  In  the  ChU-aRo  Trlhuiw.  Some  experts  «ay  drj.K  usage  Is  In- 
oreaHmr^me  say     has  stabl  Ized  most  apparently  believe  It  Is  »8lnB. 

;VX\\«.""'ant.!:;;:a't'V.^^  «fl.»eH.ent  usa«e  .rf  dru««  and 

'5'^'^h^prib\em  has  ^-ached  epidemic  proportions.  The^shl£fchas  been  n.^ 

in  actmnumhers.  hut  In  tho  tyiK-  of  i>erson  who  nses  drufis  and  the  aK^at  which 

Hanumrn  t  Id  he  eomndsslon.  uieetlnp  at  Kosary  ColleKe  In  Ulver  Forest 
,h«t"t^  reliable,  records  a.«  kept  In  «  hool  «f »"\V7'/f/;,re'r;"''"''' 
submitted  to  school  administrators  "only '«P^^««"^*''^Ht,?tP  nf  I)^^^^^^  In 

marl Imina.  and  0  wrcent  of  them  use<l  It  daily.  .  i.„i„.^t„„" 

I)r  Xbert  U  DnPont.  director  of  the  Institute,  termed  the  t  (lures  '^^'^tmlng 
^  Two  reTeut  s  ml  es  of  Illinois  elen.entary  and  «eco"dary  students-^ne  a  state- 
wide "ui^eybv  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Researeh,  the  other  conducted  In  (  ham- 
palRii  by  the  University  of  Illinois— disclosed : 

Twenty-two  percent  of  14-  to  18-year-olds,  or  a.  projected  230.000  Illinois 
students,  had  used  nmrljuana. or.  hashish,  s - 
Some  31.000  had  used;  heroin. 

DruHsfa^S^rx^  t^p^a^^^^^^  the  9th  and  10th  grades,  with  fr^m 
21  to  4i"^STsinK  mmprescrlptlon  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  'and 
marijuana.  -  ' 

Tir  Sin.on's  statistics  indicate  tlmt  more  than  a  quarter  of  Illinois  students  have 

•'n,.,k  CouS'm  Oarey  has  his  own  way  of  gauging 

the  evten  Tf^hrSoW^^^^^^  told  the  Tribune  that  half  of  all  crime  eo.«^ 

mltted  in  rwcago  Is  the  work  of  juveniles,  "and  more  tJum  half  of  then,  are  users 

"'"BleVmemWr  of  the  eomn.,n.Ity  in  n  victii,.  of  this  problenr."  he  said.  "It 
no-t  ^nly  rrns  X 'lives  of  many  of  our  school  children,  but  It  Is  a  direct  cause 

"'^ri-oTcSv''^^^^^^^^^  2(M  per..ons  ha^;e  died  from 

drS  overd„se.fl  the  fi^st  efeht  months  of  this  year.  Forty-sU-of  then,  were 
under  21  including  I'O  students,  and  four  who  were  ..(«  old  enough  to  start  first 
f;rade.  '    .  " 


id 
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.  Hut  the  st<»ry  olr  illicit  i\r\ni  usi-  by  srli<M»l-a«iMl  otiiMmi  in  the  CWniKo  ami  is 
iKit  foiiml  Ift  statfstirs.  Ciuik  County  kiM^ps  noao.  • 

It  is  f«iun<l  in  tlu»  srliools  where  teaehers  and  connsollorK  deal  with  it  daUy, 
where  fellow  students.wUlinKl^v  .supply  druKs  to* other  students  hi  6rder  to  support 

their  own  Imhits.       ^  ,    ^        ,         .  .         .  ^,    „ ... 

For  example,  as  John  heeame  more  deiKUidOnt  on  drills,  his  <»ontaeth  with 
vari4Mis  suppliers  hroadeniMl,  and  John  l)eKan  delivering  dni^s  to  other  nsei^. 

•I  was  Hke  a  little  ndd^lie-nmn."  he  said.  ''I  would  Ket  $15  oi;,$:!0  Just  for 
delivering  stuff.  Or  I  jni^Mit  buy  15  or  20  dt>wiu»rs  (barbiturates)  fm*  maybe 
$ir>  nr  $120  and  sell  tive  or  six  of  them  for  $10."  ^  s  i  f« 

Uestaurants,  railway  stations,  parks,  schools,  and  the  homes  of  fellow  students 
served'^as  remlezvouf*  points  where  user  and  seller  nu»t,  ho  slild,  ^ 

••I  was  KettinK  worse."  he  said.  "More  i)eople  were  usiriK  more  drugs^owne^, 
arid,  eolliine.  Tht*re  was  a  lot  of  stuff  passing  bark  and  forth/  ^ 

Harohl  Thomas,  (Mmunan<h»r  <»f  the  (MiicaKo  Police  Department  A  oath  Division, 
•said  Ids  cjftirers  have  <ou<entrate<l  on  nabbing  the  suppliers,  usually  adults  be- 
tween 20  or  40  .wars  »d<l.  In  1074.  he  said,  the  nnnd)er  of  adults  aftd  students 
arrestod  on  na rcotlcs  cha rK<»s  nea r  schools  was  abtiji^ eaual. 

"ffihe  pusher  is  in  the  business  for  money  and  there  is  no  safer  operative 
to  j^tuallv  peddle  the  stuff  in. the  srhool  than  one  of  the  kid^"  he  said. 

Thomas  cited  these  examples  of  a<loles<'eut  involvement  last  year  in  drug 

.^'"^'^'"a  ir^year-obl  boy  was  arrested  at  I  p.m.  on  the  North  Side  with  $80a^^n 
cash.  ?r> 'nickel>  (i$r>)  bags  of  mnrij.Uami,  and  50  units  of  acidiit^  $3  each. 
MortUhan$l,(MH>  worth  of  business  for  <Hie  day.  » 

A  14-yeap.ol(i  youth  was  arrested  in  Hyde  Park  with  $200  worth  Of  heroin 
two  davs  in  a  row  Thonms  satd  he  i)ersonally  called  Mie  judge  after  the 
Second  arrest  to  ask -why  he'd  been  released  from  the  jtivenjle  detention 
renter.  The  Jinlge  told  nus  "He  lookswt(V>  small  The  VGt>k.H  too  clean  to  be  in- 
volved in  thati»stufT.'*  ■       ,       "  w 

.V  Ki-vear-old  girl  an<l  her  12-year-old  sister  were  caught  selling  marijuana 
in  their  srTi^ol.  Tlieir  parents  were  the  suppliers,  living  quite  well  off  the 
Krass  sold  bv  Vb^ir  <*hildreu  to  <'lassmates.  ^ 
'  "Somf»  t<»€»a-ai>e  pushers  hat-e  gone  to  the  school  at  one  time,  perhaps  they  ve 
dropi>ed  oUt/but  th<\v>e  still  part  of , the  peer  group,"  Tliomas  said,  "Nobody  is 
willing  to  stan<l  up  ami  ideiftify  them  for  breaking  the  law." 

Thomas  sat<l  uu>re  users  have  created  more  pushers,  complicating  the  police- 

men.s'  job.  .        ,  .  i  •    i  # 

NoT^diool  or  nciighborh<K>d  is  inunune  from  <lrug  trafficking,  and  every  kind  of 
illicit  drug  is  available,  said  Sgt.  lU>n  Kelly  of  the  youth  division. 

This  was  i^xenipliHed  bv  a  raid  Wednesday  at  Kelly  High  School,  4136  S. 
('alifoFnia  Aye.,  in  which  Hve  persons  were  arrested,  including  a  teenaged  girl, 
for' selling  various  drugs.  The  uelghborhoo<l  is. 00  percent  white,  blue  collar, 
and  nii<ldle  cla.ss  on  the  viis;^^  Southwest  si<le.  '  ,        , ,    .  i, 

•Sure  the  srhools  have  problwus."  .sai<l  -Samuel  Dolnick,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Prihripals'  Association.  "Hut  when  you  haye  a  uiet»ting  place  where 
siane  1.500  or  more  stmlents  gather,  .warre  going  to  have  pushers  that  approach 
,tliem  or  do  so  through  another  student  in.stead  of  selling  individually  or  from 
house  to  house."     -  ^'  "  ^  - 

At  Harrison,  <lrugs  htive  ha<l  a  ,''catalyti<*  effect '  and  blacks,  i^aUnos,  and 
whites,  who  formerly  fought,  now  use  drugs  together,  Wai*d  said.  ,  ■ 

From  t^ilking  with  dnig  ri^ource  leaders  of  all  27  .school  distorts.  Ward  said 
he  believes  the  <lrug  problem  is  "every where."  ^  '  -  2, 

"I  wjmld  .say  that  the  problem^ has  grown."  lie  said.  "Hy  tliat  I  mean  its  no 
.  loni>;er  an  inner  citv  problem,  but  has  now*Spreadto  the  suburbs." 

.Vor  is  the  problem  nmfined  to  publi<'  s<hools.  A  study  of  eight  Chicago  and. 
suburban  Catholic  elementary'  schot)ls  revealed  that  half  the  8th  graders  flrauk 
alcohol  mVnisionallv  or  freqently.  an<l  18  per  cent  of  them  u.sed  drugs. 

•Tlie  findings  appf^r  to  parallel  the  drug  and  alcottol  experfeui'e  in  other  school 
systems,"  said  William  W^alley.  an  alcoln4  and  drug  educator  for  the  Catholic 
Charities  Central  State  Institute  of  Addictions. 

"It  documents  the  fact  that^alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  a  growing  way  of 
life  for  many  kids.  It's  gotten  to  the  |K)int  that  the  norm  is  for  drug  use  and 
drinking  by  the  time  a  youngster  gets  out  of  school." 

The  study  showe<l  that  20  per  cent  of  8th  grade  girls  re|)orted  using  some 
type  of  drug,  compared  to  14  perrent  of  the  boys.  Drugs  included  cocaine,  LSD, 
animal  tranqiiiliicers.  amphetandnes.  scdativcsi  and  marijuana. 

......  ■  ■       .542  ^. 
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.  Oiu»  reason  for  inrrwiscd  UHe  umoug  jrtrlH.  \w  miid,  may  lie  that  many  date  older 
boys  who  ma3^  use  these  compound^.  , 

•The  wealth  of  a  studeiifV  mmily  l>i  one  iiieuHure  lif  the  t>^  of  drugs  he  or 
she  may  use/*  said  Robert  Taylor,  acting  director  of  the  CJook  County  MetropoU- 
tan  Narcotics  and  Dangerous,  Prug  Enforcement  Group  (MBG).  "Kids  in  well- 
to-do  suburban  schools  are  likely  to  experiment^with  heroin*  cocaine,  and 
hallucinogens.  All  ^ve  expensive/*  i 
„  kichard'merk,  a' Xorthwt^teni  rniversity  professor  hired  by  the  village  of 
Deerfleld  to  question  2,000  students  alwut  drug  usage,  estimates  "only  a  handlul 
of  high  school  students  there  use  heroin,  cocaine,  and  other  hard  drugs. 

Seventy-eight  drug  arrests  have  been, made  this  year  In  Winnetka,  mostly  for 
marijuanS.  ^aid  Capt.  Arthur  Brauu  of  the  Winnetka  police  department. 

"The  use  of  drugs  Is  found  to  be  more^t^i  ptoblem  with  freshmen  than  aipper- 
tilassmen,.  because  by  the  time  they're  junior  and  seniors,  their  heads  and  direc- 
tions ore  more  together,"  said  Hazel  Steward  3Vho  directs  the  drug  program  at 
Harlrfa  High  School,  9652  S.  Michigan  Ave,  M 

Patrick  <yMalley.  43.  an  American  history  teacher  at  Lane  Tech  High  fechool, 
has  workt^d  v^ith  tee^gers  on  the  drug  problem  for  10  years. 

••I  think  drugs  are  less  of  a  problem  today  than  they  were,  say,  four  years  ago, 
when  there  was  much  more  support  in  the  media,  and  in  popular  music,"  he  said. 

'  fiut  it  still  exists.  Let's  facv  it.  They  can  get  it  anywhere— in  high,  outside 
Nch(K)l.  on  the  way  to  church.  Just  a  few  months  ago.  we  had  to  take  kid  to 
UavenswOod  lloi^ilital  hecaUJ^he  had  taken  25  Valium." 

Therein  lies  part  of  the  parental  problem,  according  to  Dr.  Simon,  who  said 
use  of  amphetamines  and  Imrbituates  declined  when  they  became  harder  to 
obtain  legally.  He  predicts  the  use  of  common  tranquilizers,  Valium  and  Librium, 
will  increase.  ,  .      -  „  ^  t» 

"The  major  source  of  drugs  is  hot  a  sleazy  pusher  with  his  bag  full  of  goodaes, 
he  said.  "Most  come  right  out  of  the  family's  medicine  chest.  Twenty  percent 
oX  achilt  women *use  tnuiquilizers.  The  kids  catW  be  far  behind." 
-  But  What  to  do  about  the  drug  problem something  many  parents  are  simply 
tmable  to  cope  with.  ^,1.1 

"Scare  tactdcs  don't  work  at  all."  said  p'Malley. -"The  best  prev-entlve  aqtlon 
is  to  get  the  kids  to  feel  you're  a  person  they  can  talk  to.  Many  of  the  students 
involved  with  drugs  have  ba^  home  lives  and  relationships  with  their  peers.  They 
•don't  have  adults  they  can  relate  to."  *  *  • 

Too  many  parents  thrust  the  blame  for  their  children's  woes  on  the  school 
system,  teachers  said.  Examples  given  were  driver's  education,  sex  education, 
consumerism,  alcohol  and  nov^J^  drugs."  "  *,,..» 
""^•  When  the  church  and  home  fails,  it's  turned  over  to  the  schools  to,Uanaie, 
Dolnick  said.  "The  school  finds  itself  being  the  final  link  In  the  chain.  I'm  not 
saying  that  the  school  shouldn't  be  taking  a  part  In  society  to  combat  problems, 
but  the  schools  should  be  placed  in  their  proper  perspective." 

Dolnick  said  much  fault  could  be  found  in  the  schools*  drug  programs,  but 
emphasized  that  the  hour  allotted  to  the  program  Puts  the  school  at  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  time  and  temptations  of  the  street.  wf  «  i*» 

"People  want  a  cure,  a  panacea  for  the  drug  problem.  '  said  O'^ialley.  But  it  s 
this  way :  You're  like  a  guy  in  a  rowboat  on  the  ocean  .  .  .  Maybe  every  once 
in  a  while,  someone  will  lean  against  your  boat  and  catch  his  breath  and  go 
on  ...  or  once  in  a  while,  someone  will  climb  on  board." 

I 


[Krom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug,  9.  1975) 

School  Dope  Ring  Cracked 
(Brl^e  Strobel  and  I*hiUp  Wattley) 

State's  Attorney  Bernard  Carey  Friday  announced  the  breaking  of  a  city- 
wide  network  of  narcotics  peddlers  supplying^Chicago  grade  and  high  s<lhool 

students.      v.  ,  ,        .     ^  ^    2  ^    u    l  ^ 

Seven  members  of  the  network  which  supplied  drugs  to  students  at  about  a 
dozen  schools,  both  pu!)lic  and  Catholic^  were  arrested  Thursday  night,  Carey 
said*  1 
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•*Oiir  investigation  oentered  on  those  making  a  career  of  corrupfcing  our  chil- 
dren for  profit.  Children  in  their  early  teens  and  even  youriger  are  the  targets 
of  these  vultures/*  Carey  said.  j  . 

Carey  said  he  has  ihstructed  his  staff  to  seek  prison  sentences  for  the  peddlers 
rather  than  probation.  ' 

'^The  time  has  passed  when  we  can  ignore  this  situation  by  saying  'it  couldnt 
happen  tA  iny  children  , *'  (parey  said. 

Care/said  most  of  thW  peddlers'  efforts  at  selling  drugs— mainly  marijuana,, 
barbininites.  LSI),  and  VfCV,  an  animal  tranquilizer— were  at  high  schools  on 
"Ihe  Soutli.  S(uithwi^t<  and  Northwest  sides. 

*    They  included  Kelly.  Tilden,  Ciirie.  and  Taft  public  high  schools,  and  Gourdes 
High  School,  a  Catholic  girls  school. 

Christopher  Pucin.Mki,  17.  of  a*^01  N.  Louise  Av..  son  of  Aid.  Koman  Pucinski 
[4lMtl.  surrendered  to  authorities  ami  was  arraigned  Wednesday  on  three  counts 
of  selling  <'r)caine  and  marijuana.  He  was  released  on  $15,000  bond  and  rettirns 
to' court  Sept.  16.    i  '  ^ 

He  was  one  of  12  i)ersons  indictefi  on  narcotics  charges  Monday  by  the  Cobk 
Coiflity  grand  jury.  The  indictments  had  been  suppressed  to  allow  Carey*s  in- 
'  yestigators  and  Chicngr)  police  to  seek  and  arrest  them.  Six  of  those  Indicted  werfe  ^ 
/arrested  during  the  night  raid.  They  are  : 

Peter  Scialabba.  20.  of  3820  S.  Emerald  A  v.,  who  was  named  in  two  indict- 
ments charging  sales  of  POP  to  an  undercover  agent. 

Danny  Wojkowski,  20,  of  5253  S.  Hennitage  Av..  named  in  five  indictments 
charging  sale  of  barbiturates.  POP.  and  marijuana.  , 

John  .Johnson.  1ft.  of  2947  S.  Halsted  St..  charged  with  sale  of  LSD.  ' 
Benjamin  Niemiera.  26.  of  4347  S.  Fairfield  Av..  two  indictments  charging 

^  .sale  of  what  was  believed  to  he  controlled  substances. 

Jaraes  Armstrong.  4K  of  5111  S.  XJiiiversity  Av..- charged  with  sale  of 
^  barbiturates. 

I^arry  Craig.  22.  of  2908  S.  Archer  Av..  charged  with  sa^e  of  PCP  ahd  also 
with  aiiuantfty  of  a  believed  controlled  substance. 
-AfHimtlSi  not  named  in  the  Monday  indictments;  Paul  ImpaHara,  31.  of  4354  S. 
Honore  St.,  was  seize<l  during  the  raid.  He  was  charged  with  possession  of  $500 
worth  of  PCP.       ,  *^ 

F\\'k  othej  perscms  named  in  the  indictments  were  being  sought  by  Carey's 
iny^tigators  and  Cliicrago  police  who  CH)operated  in  the  year-long  probe  leading 
to  the*' indictmei^^ts  and  arrests.  ' 

(^arey*s  assistants  handling  the  investigation  are  Kenneth  (lillui,  chief  of  the 
special  prosecutions  unit.  Nicholas  lavarone.  and  Gary  Griffith. 

Harold  Thomas,  commander  of  the  police  Youth  Division,  said  the  investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  the  network  of  peddlers  us^  about  100  grade  and  high  school 
Mudents  as  l)Oth  runners  and  peddlers.  I  • 

iTiomas  said  his  investigators  discovered  that  heroin  alSo  was  .sold  in  sonie 
Of  the  HchrK)ls  on  CKvasion^  hut  the  drug  traffic  was  mainly  in  marijuana, 
barbiturates;,  and  a  variety  of  ottier  pills. 


"  (Krom  tho  Chicago  vStin-Tlmrs.  Juh^*  10.^19751 
Terror  Talk  No  Surprise  to  School  Board 
(By  Peggy  Constantine) 

Chb^ago  F^oard  of  Kdncation  members  said^Wednesday  they  were  not  sun>rised 
by  a  student's  testimony  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  Tuesday  about  violence  in  his 
South  Side  .school,  but  some  objecte<i  to  schools  being  blamed. 

The  16-year-old  student,  using  only  the  name  Robert,  told  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  juvenile  delinauency.  chaired  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind-) ,  that  normal^ 
behavior  in  his  school  included  homicide,  .shooting,  drug  use,  extortation  and  beat- 
ings for  Iji  re.  \r 

"Pm  amazefl  Birch  Bayh  would  be  amazed  by  this  testimony,   said  Mrs.  W, 
tivdon  Wild.  *  He  (ftayh)  i.sn't  living  in  an  ivory  castle.** 

.{"It  wasn't  news  to  me.'*  saicl  Thomas  J.  Nayder.  ^'Schools  are  human  and  have 
the  same  social  prjobleifts  a ll'^ociefey  has." 
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**I  would  like  to  think  tluit  it  wiisii't  true,  .said  Mrs.  WiUinm.^;..  Rohter,  "but  I 
oiurt.  I  wish  UolHTt  Wiujld  (v>nu»  talk  to  tin*  Ixuml  or  couta<*t  anyone  here  he 
trusts.  Surely  they  wonUl  i)e  willing  to  listen,  and  he  wouldn't  have^to  go  off  to 
the  Capitol  ftl  tfetify/' 

But  Mrs.  Uoh?erVl«o  said  Rohort's  pn)l)h*ms  \Vero  j^ot  sohOQl  problems.  "They 
may  hapiteu  in  scImkiI,  hut  they  refle<'t  iiociety.  Schools  are  bein^  asked  to  solve 
all  the  problems.*' 

Mrs.  Carey  •1i.,l*reston  calleil  violence  and  lack  of  <liacipline  "one  of  the  ftiQst 
.serious  problems  Our  schools  face  today.  I  wish  I  did  know  the^iswer.  I  tbink 
it  re<piii^»s  tremendous  co-oi)erntlon  liy  a  unmber  of  people  comiuf?  together  t6do 
thinjcs  to  try  to  right  many  evils  of  present-day  society,"  ^ 

Mrs.  Wild  s-iii<l :  "I  know  what  IM  do  if  I  were  a  classroom  teacher.  Td  check  ' 
the.  kills.  I  think  the  Constitution  does  protect  their  right  to  privacy  but  not^to 
the  extent  where  they're  carrying  gnus  in  the  classroom.  I  think  if  students,4ire 
encountering  <lo\)e  in  the  hall.s  they  have  to  tell  somebody  about  it.  I  think.stu- 
deuts  ami  teacher  ha v<»  to  l>ecome  more  t*t)urag«H)iis.  "Fliat's  easy  to  say,  isn't  it, 
but  they  have  to  try  to  find  some  means  to  help^nt."  *  /" 

Kdward  Rrady,  director  of  personnel  .security  and  .sit*cui'ity  iwlice  in  (.'*l\icugo 
public  .schools,  was  not  aVnUnlde  for  comment.  *  • 

Meanwhile,  an ^Ohio  juvenile  court  judge,  testifying  Wednesday  before  a  House 
suhC(^muiittee  on  school  violence,  said  violence  conld  be  reduced. by  earlier  det^c- 
tion  of  abnormal  beiuivior  patterns  and  i)ermitting  unruly  students  to  drop  out  at 
a  younger  age.  •  -r  ' 

Judge  John  J.  Toaer,  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  (Oliio)  juvenile  court,  said  his 
court  i^  seeing  more  hostile,  aggressive  youngsters  wbo  have  committed  more 
serious  acts  of  violeu^-c  now  than  in  his  court's  75-year-old  history. 


[Krom  thp  Kjuikjih  City  (Mo.)  S-tar,  iuiie  19,  mo]  • 

VaNOAIJS.M   ()\    UlSK  IN    SCII<K>LS  ' 

<  H.O  l>ennis  11^  Ockerstnun ) 
Vince  is  a  vandal. 

In  1972.  when  he  was  11  years  old,  Viuce  and  a  coniiwinion  also  H,  burned  their 
school  in  Clay  County,  causing  damage  estimate<l  at  $1(K).()<M)^ 

"Vince  could  i)e  dc^jcri^)e(l  as  a  13-year-ohl  huy  who  looks- his  stated  age.  Ue  is 
welbnourishtMl  and  weIl-dev<*loiK*il,  <-o-op<*rative  and  conforming!  He  is  verbal  and 
siMmtaneous.  His  Judgment  nnd  insight  an*  impaired.  His  intelligence  is  within 
normal  linut.s."^'  / 

That  description,  by  a  psychologist  at  St.. Joseph  State  Hospital  wa^  nuide  two 
years  later,  after  Vince  admitted  s<»tting  a  fire  in  a  s<-hool  in  California. 

Vince  how  is  in  a  home  for  l)o^vs  luit  other  troul>ie<l  youngsters  <'<nitinue  a  spree 
of  <le.*«tniction  in  area  schools.  3  ' 

A  preliminary  report  of  a  T.S.  Senate.  .^nb<Mjnnnittee  investigating  juvenile 
delinquency,  chaired  ))y  Sen.  Hirch  Hayh  UMnd.).  coii<-!udes  that  violence  and 
vandnlism  iu  scliofjls  arc  "reaching  <Tisis  proportions." 

 ^Ilu^.  r4>|M>rtt-4mtUled  "Our  Nation's  Schiw)ls~A  Rei)ort  Card:  A  in  .School  Vio- 
lence and  Vandalism,"  was'-  relcastnl  in*  April.  It  stater!  that.  "Our  schools  are 
experienciiig  serious  crimes  of  a  felonious  nature^  hu-luding  lirutal  assaults  on 
teachers'  and  students,  as  well  as  rapes,  extortioiis.  burglaries,  thefts,  and  an 
unprecedentwl  wave  of  wanton  destrnctlJm  and  van<lalism." 

While  s<*Imh>1s  in  Chiy  and  Platte  counties  apparently  are  not  hit  as  hard  as 
srluM)|s  in  large  uri)an.  districts,  there  have  beeu  many  cases  of  destruction  and 
pcjteutia I  vi<den<  e.  Some  examples :  ^    -   -    ^  ' 

In  May.  197:?,  somef)ne7!rove  a  12-ton  ibnlldozejr  throiigb-tbe  irear  entrance 
of  Park'  Hill  High  School,  cJUi^ing  cueafly '$4rr(KM)  (la;nage  to  the  school 
libnirv  4nvl\e^v terror  Wan.  *  .        ,  . 

'Tn  l*Vbruary.  li)74."01adst<me  prjiice  arrested  two  il-S-year-old  students 
wli<»  wen'  carrying  a  pipe  bomi>.  The  tw(j  siiid  they  planne<l  to  place  it  near  A 
door  at  a  junior  high  .s<'iiool  where  a  dance  was  being  held. 

In  April,  a  14-vear-old  bov  was  found  carrying  an  automatic  pistol  to 
schools.  He  .said  he  ias  "mad"  at  the  prindiml.  The  youth  later  threatened 
his  father  with  a  shotgun. 


sto,.f..t.>er  wen.  <livorow  when  >;;«^  ?  .^^^  4Vee^  «^raer,  poorly  dressed 
school.  Viuc.--s  youn«»-r  brotlu  r  ^^H^  that 

C1':^r.rK^^^^^^  :;:\\\^J;-„TS:n;'r;Ve  house  w„«  described 


'"^S^^n^^SrHl's'  rt\^^^^^  wrote  to  h.s  oaseworUer  at  t.e. 

''^J^:!^:^J':\:'l!^'rU.  .nosr  .-rinnnany  in.u.e  Juvenile  delinquent  in  the 

"  vlm-e  was  ,ha«n„se<l  asur  <-h!ldhoo<l  schi7.o„hreni<-  and  long  term  hospital-" 

''■'miss  uirrr"^^^^^^^^^  learning  .lisahilities  teacher  for  the  juvenile  depart- 
nu'.{"  ..rieyed  ihe  y^^        l^-rsons  who  have \!^n.e  before  juvenile  .u.thorit.es 

''"•^S"^";-  <  ent  of  all  our  rases  are  the'learniuB  disabled.  That  is  they  have 
son^  kind  of  learning  probien.  although  their  ^  ^Jf  ,X\"uv  °^'enerm  base* 
Sten«er  said.  "Another  80  pVr  cent  liave  some  of  .school  difficult.%.  penenUlJ  pasea 

""••'n;r.!l'  .'s  ^  With  learning  hisahilitics,  are  t'- :>:r.  Ji""  M^i 

out^Tliev  linve  th.- al.ilitv.  but  are  cyitinnally  beinft  told  they  are  dumb.  .  Miss 
StenJe^sar^- ou  nVn  tell  son.e  kids  are  prone  t"  vioj^n^-e  or  vandnhs.n-the.N 
misbehave,  are  t.ruunt  and  are  not  doinf?  their  s.hool  work,  though  they  are 

'■''Hennv'aiul"sue.  brother  and  sister,  were  arrested  with  a  friend  in  -Tune  .1973, 
f<,r  Sarv  .  f  »  pet  shop  on  N.  Oak.  They  were  H  and  7  years  old,  respef-ti  ely.. 
I    Sept^^iaR^lWrrtbev  were  nc<-used  of  a  house  burglary  in  ,wh.eh  more  than 
$1       in  cash.  jewelery  and  other  Items  was  taken.  The  pair  adn.itte.Lsteahns 
.several  small  items  but  denied  takiuf,'  the  money  andje%Vf'lry.  .,,,„„^u 

Last  November.  Benny  and  his  iK-t  shop  eonfed/rate  walked  tjirouRh  an 
unl.K-ke<l,door  at  Brinrdiff  Elementary .  .school.  4100  Bnarchff.  scatteretl  paint 
throu«houf  Mu-  buildini;;  started  three  tires  and  destroyed  expensive  equipment. 
Total  daimiKe  was  more  than  .$4,000.  ^  f„„„,i  t„  i.o  Son 

Benny  was  tfsted  after  the  last  incident  and  his  I.Q.  was  found  to  he  120. 

^''''He''trcon.^dpr.^ra  trouhlemtiker  at  school.  His  iierforliianee  lia.s  been 
average  with  the  exception  of  readinf?."  which  wa.s  deficient,  a  p-sycholoRist  said. 
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'      lav  Ia<-ks,.n  a  Clay  County  J.iv..t>il.-  caseworker,  said  programs  axe  needed 

-itevnS  doemi't  read  uell.  is  a  reaiedial  student,  laopes  around  and  cant 
uKS-tS^^      challonj;es.  ffiv.s  up  His'il.v.  is  selMiuiituig  and  has  wha 
I  call  learner   helplessness.  He  makes  Fs  (inferior)  and  M's  (average) and 
.missed  30,5  days  of  s('h(H)l  last  year.'\  .  ,    .      ,      w  i 

^veholoKical  tv,^ts  indicated  that  Uayniond  had  a  low-nornml  KQ. 
Kepo'rts  taken  ^wlien  Raymond  >vas  first  in  trouble  showed  that  his  pacents 
were  divorced,  and  the  live  children  often  were  left  alom  in  tlie  evenings. 

"What  we  Jiml  tirst.  a  program  to  siK)t  trouble  before  it  develops,  and  second, 
another  program  to  deal  .witl^  those  students  who  just  aren't  interested  in  the 
rollej;eM>rcp  classes,  and  can't  really  handle  them  anyway.*  Jackson 1(^*1  er- 
haps  some  uiiititHl  si>ecial  district  in  the  county  for  vocational  tniining. 

.The  problem  is  much  deeper  tban  troubles  in  school.  .Tackson  a^l  other 
raseworkcrs  admit.  .  ,      ..^  t 

•*Most  of  a  kid's  life  is  in  schools.  They  are  the  focal  i)oint  of  his  life.  James 
Moonev.  a  caseworker  with  the  Clay  (Vnuity  juvenile  department,  said.  "But 
1  think  the  real  problems  are  in  the  fauMly.  ^ly  own  feeling  is  that  many 
, parents  ^ive  tlieir  ki^s  mont>y  and  tell  them  to  do  something,  just  don't  bother 

— them.  —  ■-   I  ^  M 

I      **rf  the  parents  are  all  wrapix^d  up  hi  their  own  world,  to  the  excluf9ion  of 
(heir  cliilflreii.  who  isKoinw  to  tcach.tbe  kuls?"  :Stooncy  as];ed. 

'*So(-lety  in  rec'(»nt  years  has  stressed  individualism,  do  your  own  thing,  be 
master  of  your  own  destiny."  ^liss  StenKer  said.  *'Is  it  any  wcmder  that  nihny- 
^  kids  carry  this  to  cxtreniesV*V 

**(>ue  i>f  the  major  reasons  behind  vandalism  lind  violence  in  schools  is  our 
(  society's)  letting  kids  believe  that  scliool  isjiJ^Jshui(K  and  not_ 
<  ommunity."  Miss  HisMun  said.  "Kids  tin aimTe  nonnal  rules  don*t  apply,  and 
they  don't  understand  why  polix^e  or  juyenile officials  have  to  become  involved 
in  something  that  happens  in  .sc'lioqjs.      -  . 

•'This  l)elief  is  fostered  by  tiiany  school  officials  who  don't  call  police  when  some- 
tijJUi^f  happens,  because  they  tbink  it  reflects  badly  on  tlie^^chool."  :Miss  Hissom 
s'lid.  ' 

"Hut  you  can't  blame  s<-bools,  rejilly.  It  is  society  tlmt  knows  some  problems 
exist,  but  <b)esn'*t  press  for^solntions.  We  iiU  just  sit  back  and  complain." 


[Kroni  Tinio  Magazine..  .Tun»»  2,  19To] 
VtorKNCK  I.N  KVANSTON 

A  freshman  girl  was  raped,  on  n  t!iir(bf!oor  stair  landing  during  orientation 
week  last  smnmor.  Once,  classes  startwK  a  Iioniereconomics  teacher  and  a 
Kussinn  teacher  wer^  attacked  by  students.  A*  school  accpmitant  was  robbed. 
Thraughouf  the  year  the  .<cbool  Was  plagued  by  arson,  larceny  and  vandalism. 
Security  officers  were  called  almost  daily  to  brt^ak  up  tights  or  ihv£stigate  thefts. 

Tlie  setting  *for  this  crime  wave  is  not  an  inner-city  blackboard  jungle  but 
suburban  Kvansttu:  Towiisbip  High  School  on  Chicago's  elm-shaded,  afflnent 
North  Shore.  Far  years  tbe  high  j<chool  has  hi^^n  kno\Vn  as  one  of  the  best  In 
the  nation,  and  it  still  earns  that  reputation.  The  current  ..sehipr  class  has 
nine  >Ierit  Scholars,  the  largest  ifuniber  in  the  schooi'*^  02-year  history, . Evans- 
ton's  innovative  c-urriculuin  otters  *J(K)  ccairses  ang{3)rograms;  the  campus  i-n- 
eludes  a  planetarium  and  televiftioii  studio.  -  >;  = 

'  l?at  Kviinston,  like  maif>-  other  previously  trancpiil  schools,  has  fallen  victim 
to  a  rising  tide'.of  school  violence  across  the  natioji.  This  spring  a  Senate  sub- 
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committee  on* juvenile  delinquency  reported  tliat. there  are  now  me^e^than  100 
murders  in  public  schools  each •  year,  and  70,000  assaults  on.  teachers.  1%  18 
esUmated  that  school  vandalism  <:osts  $500  million  a  year^about  the  amount 
that  Is  spent  on  textbooks.    '     .   •    '       ,  f 

While  FJvanston's  violence  does'  riot  begin  to  match  that  in  many  of  the  high 
schools  in  neighboring  Chicago  or"  other  big  cities,  \it  threatens  to  erode  the 
quality  of  the  education  available  to  the  school's  4700  students.  The  music 
department  had  to  curtail  some  of  Hs  Independent  stMy  programs  after  some- 
one stole  the  recording  equipment.  Business  classes  were  hampered  this  spring 
by  the  theft  of  13  typewriters  and  t*aleulators.  The  daily  schedule  was'revi^ed 
to  cut  back  on  students'  free  time.  Rest  rooms  on  th^  third  floor,  were  closed 
after  they  l[)ecaine  hangouts.  As  a  result  of  attacks  and  threats,  students  have 
B^ome  waty.  "There  Is  a  degree  of  fear,"  says  Senior  Dan  Qtaff.  "If  you  see  a. 
buhch^of  guys  In  the  hall,  you  get  nervous.  You  might  get  heW  up."  Says  School 
Community  Worker  John  Ingram :  "We've  had  everything  conceivable  happen 

%  here  but  murder."      '  / 
It  would  be  simple  to  blame,  the  sdiool's  problems  on  integration.  Black  stu-y'^ 
dents  make  up  23%  of  the  enrollment  and  commit  a  disproportionate  shafe  of 
the  violence.  But  Bvan(feton  Townshii)  High  School  has  always  been  integrated* 
In  19^3,  for  example,  when  18%  of  the  students  were  black,  there  wet€«  ttet^f 

»  problems /and  there  was  need  for  only  one  daytime  security  guard.  Thik  j^ar, 
by<  contrast,  the  school  is  spending  nearly  $160,000  for  security,  money  that'other^ 
wise  would  go  for  education.  Tlie  exit  doors  bristle  with  electronic  locks.  Eight 
plainfelothes  officers  with  two-way  radios  patrol  the  halls,  while  off-duty  cify 
police  monitor, the  5:Vacr^»  campus.  Next  fall  four  special-police  youth  officers 
will  be  assigned  to  K.T.H>.  full  time^  Says  Senior  Michael  Crooks:  **I  feel  like 
I'm  in  a  prison."      .  >  J^^^ 

What  has  caused  the  shift  to  violence  in  Eyan§,ton  and  other  U.S.  schooIs?^A 
number  of  Evanston  parents  blame  the  high  school  for  not  enforcing  dlsc4)line 
and  punishing  offenders.  "They're  hushing  things  up,1  sa^SL  Mrs^ Winstoi^Hough,  ^ 
jvho  haaJtwa^-hildTen  ifr  tiie  s(*hoolr**They're  afraid  It  >vill  reflect  badly  on  their 
image."  School  officials  blahie  an  atmosphere  of  permissiveness  in  the  home  an^ . 
a  lack  of  respect  for  authority. /^Sorne  of  the  students  simply  don't  leel  that  the;  / 
punishment  is  great  enough  to  deter  ^them,"'  says  Security  Chief  Richard  ^ 
Ooggins.  "They  have  little  fear  of  suspension.  They're  willing  to  take  the  risk.  '  r 


'  ASSAULT  CHABOE  - 

Evanston  School  Supe;*intendent  Da^id  Moberly  places  some  of  the. blame  on 
the  difficulty  involved  in  l)unl.shlng  students:  "The  whole  court  process  has 
planted  in  their  minds  a  *do  what  you  want'  attitude."  Furthermore,  he  says 
the  court  process  seems  to  drag  on  Interminably.  The  .suspect  In  the  rape  case, 
for  example,  remained  in  school  most  of  the  year  a  w  aiting  prosecution.  In  April 
he  was  apprehended  on  an  assault  charge  and  l>e  .finally  dropped  out  of  school 
while  officials  were  preparing  to  expel  him. 

Moberly  does  concede  that  the  school  has  not  been  blameless,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  "a  certain  laxness"  in  enforcing  rules.  Still,  at  Evanston  as  at  other 
Schools  across  the  country,  it  is  far  easier  jo  point  to  the  problem  than  to  deal 
with  its  causes:  Says  Moberly  :  "We  are  a  reflection  of  the  society  that  we  serve." 


*      '      , 't^-y     fProm  the  Decntur  (Ind.)  Democrat.  May  10,  IOT.tlI 

Assault  ON  Teachers  in  Indiana  Region  up  More  * 
Than  50  Percent  in  Four  Tears 

Jn  the  couhtry's  northcentral  region,  which  includes  Indiana,  serious  assaults 
on  teachers  increased  by  53  percent  between  1970^1973,  according  to  a  juvenile 
crime  report  released  by  Sen.  Birch  B^ayh.  ^ 

During  the  same  three-^year.  peri^)d,  drug  and  alcohol  offenses,  were  up  97.^ 
per  cent  In  the  Hoosler  region.  '     .  ' 

The  Hoosier  Peniocrat.  in  annMincing  results  of  an  1 8-month  study  by  the 
Senate  .Tuvenile  Pellnquency  subcommittee,  said  he  was  *'shocked"  that  violent 
crime  and> vandalism  had  become  so  pronounced  in  Indiana. 
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\U\y\\  sakl  Iiicliaiia  the  nntinn  "fnw  n  rii^is  in  Uw  classinoia^**  a  frisls 
H|MirnHl  l».v  iimiS^lutfs.  rap«\  tlioft  am!  <hwtnirt.i(m  of  m-1ioo1  pnuMTty  which  is 
<NwtinK  taxiMiyt*jr>JS()nio$o»H)  inilllMu  nun uaily.  ; 

With  some  r<*|t«»taiic«».  th«'  Senator  stiid  ho  envisloiuMl  rertaiii  Hltuutious  where 
ariiieU.  unlf(»rnie(I  iK)lieeHieti  would  have  to'lte  cnthMl  in  to  restortf  order  in 
•>tchool.vo.r<ls  and  corridors.  j 

The  snheouiniittee.  which  <iueried  r>7r>  pnltlir  elenieutnrv  and  seeoudjary  school 
districts  accotintiiiK  for  upwards  t)f  'Ji!  niiltion  students.  nni(h«  pnhljc  sJuue  rather 
ahiriiiliifj  etiUH'  statistics  for  Iiulinnn  and  tlu'  nortlicentral  n'^iou. 

Askedjf  these  ti^ures  weren't  acMuall.v  Inoru  illustrative  of  (h'terloratiuK  scIkk)! 
discipline  in  the  nrr)an  N(»rtheast,  Uayli.  said,  '  Not  so.  No  area  of  the  country  is 
uuafTected  l>y. these  prohleius.  " 

The  snhconindttee  rep<»rt.  In  fact,  luiderscores  Hayh*'s  (•(lytentlon  that  serious 
s<«hool  iTinu*  is  on  tlie  upswing  in  suhnrhun  and  rural*  Midwest  cominunlties,  tra- 
ditionally thought  freiMd' such  (irohleiu^.  -  ! 

While  city-hy-city  Itreykdowiis  were  not  fully  iivailahle.  some  statji.stics  relat- 
hijr  t<>  Indiana  sch()oi  illstrlcts  were.  .  ! 

Raw  data  fnun  the  suhcoiurnlttee  s  tiles  iridicale.*^  violent  crime  an(^  vandalis^n 
reached  a  height  in  tndiana's  urhanizcd"  centers  east  (»f  CkicOK'^  Jiud  in 
IudlanatM)ils. 

.V  snhcominlttee  staffer  exphiiiu'd  that  some  State  school  administrators  re- 
sponded to  tlu»  .survey  only  uniler  atfrecnieut  the  data  wotdd  he  kept  [-ontidontlal. 
l]l|U*ij:;i simply  refusc<l  to  answer  the  (piesrionnaire/ 

•  ,.\0  UKSeoNSK 

Sch(M»l  supervisors.^ M  (Jary  and  ValparalHo  didn't  respond  to  th(>  Hayh  ques- 
tionnaire. Hut  llMurcs  for  Iliimuiond  and  Michigan  rity  point  to  In 'rea.ses  In  a 
lirftad  rnutfc  of  st  Uool -related  (trijne. 

The  same  wj'is  true  f«)r  K<*lionii>.  where  the  dropout  rate  has  splnUed  upward 
111  the  11>7<K  7.'{  perhid,.  While  iru-idents  of  hurtflary.  assatdt  aiul  vaudallsm  rose 
substantially.  ■ 

Imlhiiuipolis  ai»parently  led  the  State  in  school  crim«».  according  to4M)mpiete 
Seiinto  data.  Dufini:  tTu*  \\\7l{  school  year  ah)ne.  Indianapolis  sch(M>l  (iffl^it^^^He- 
«*urity  personnel  reported  J  1  incid*fnts  of  school  ars(»n.  IV2  assaults  on  stU(lohts. 
.llt*seriou^  assaults  on  leaclicrs.  1  lt>  hur^larles  ai^d  M  <lrnK-rchited  cases. 

Iiuliamipolis  •school  ofHcials  told  the  Ha(^ h  panel  that  druK  cases  had  risen 
twofold  hetwecn  1U7-  and  VJTA.  Alcohol-related  otieuses  were  also  on  the  rise. 

XationwidV.  the  timires  ah'  serious  ^  noutfli  for  Hayh  t(t  refer  t<»  elassroom.s  and 
pIuytfrHUUils  jis  "hattlctields.*' 

In  lU7.'i.  there  wcr^*  at  least  VojMM)  reiMtrted. assaults  on  t««a<*hers.  Assaults  on 
students  rose  >^  I  per^cmt  and  rapes  and  at  tempt  e*!  rapes  *were  up  40  per.  (;ent. 
!>urintf  one  nine  nn>iuh  period.  «r»U  weapons  were  contlscated  from  students  in 
one  M'hool  (list  rict .  ^io^K 

In  resjHUkse  to  reporters*  <piestions,  Iifl||^H^that  in  sonu*  circunistnnces.  "uni- 
fornu'd  IrK^  olhcers  m};;lit  he  needet^pHpmitaln  or<ler."  That  task  was  no 
longer  witlmi  tlui  ^riisp  of  many  teacl«s  aiul  school  adniinistrators.  he  state<l. 

•■1  certainly  dou  t  like  the  thought  <JW»rii»e<l  >,Miar<ls  having  to  he  stationed  in- 
schools."  he  said,  "Hut  there  are  prohahly.  some  scIumMs  where  thlif^  will  h<'  necOH- 
sary  to  protect  both  teachers  an<l  students  *'  .  •J 

Hajrh  sju<t  the  situation  requires  t'edcral  letfislatio:/ aiul  he  culled  hearings  for 
later  this  montJi. 

'^rhc  pamd  lias  alrendy  rec»)m!nended  a  fouKh^liewn  hill.  One  of  the  provisions 
Would  withhold  federal  money  from  scliool  disTri<*ts  that  fail  to  speedily  comply 
\vith  pn't^rams  to  re«hn  e  school. deliuipicift'y  and  criuK*. 


▼  I  I'mm  tin*  <'hic»j;u  Sim  TJuH's.  Apr.  22.  l!»7ri)  ^    -       ,  #. 

Waiiku  (hir.us  \  1.(m>k  \r  V\M>Ai.is\r:  Hvu.  not  Worst  * 
(  I*iy  Hojjjer  Flaherty  i 

-  i  ^ 

Waller  Ili^h  Sf  lmol  at  ^itK^q  N,  Orchard  j)rohnhly  has  emumh  plywood  in  win- 
i\it\y  frainrs  to  pr<|ividea  snhtloor  for  the  Amphitheatre- 

Ahout  i.lO  wimfows  ajt^e  out  mnv  and  t.hey.c(Miti!uic  to  shatter  at  the  rate  of  l^g^ 


HO  a' month*,  accoifdinK  to  Ralph  Cusick.  tj^eipal  of  the  Liucolu  Hark  area  sohT 
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Vet  the  Hclioul  i8  not  considered  among  the  worst  in  vandalism  aad  certainly 
not  in  terrorism,  Cnsick  insists.  • 

The  school  custodian,  James  Fleming,  said  Waller  tB  the  best  school  he  has 
been  at  in  27  years  with  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  next  breath,  Fleming 
saitWeports  of  vandalism  in  recent  days  don't  tell  half  the  sto^y. 

On  Wednesday ,  Acting  Schools  Supt.  James  F.  Redmond  reported  to  a  'L\S. 
Sluiate  snbconiniittee  that  alth^gh  acts  of  vandalism  at  schools  last  year  re- 
mained about  the  same  in  number^as  the  y^c  before,  th4  cost  of  the  {property 
damage  was  more  tliatt  $3.5  million  in  1074.         ,        \    <  '  ^ 

That  -flgurej^e  said,  .includes  $2.3  million  to  replace  1)0,000  broken  windows,  up 
more  than  $3W0OO  from  lirrs.  * 

Vandalism  in  the  mitiou  cosjs  ILS.  schools  more  than  $600  million  a  year, 
according  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
subcommittee  J&  studying  what  it  calls  the  crisis  of  viojenc^  and  vandalism  in 
IT JS.  schools.    ^  .  . 

"It's  just  ini|H)Ssihle  to  keep  up  with  the  damage,"  Fleming  said.  Not  only 
windows,  hut  toilet.s  and  doors  and  walls  have  been  vandalized  in  th^  sehooli  **We 
can't  keep  up  with  the  doors  (leading  to  the  outside )y''5'leming.said.  **They  stand 
out  there  all  day  kicking  at  them,  pulling  them  right  off.'' 

B'^leming  said  he  has  someone  making  repairs  every  day  in  the  toilete-^mofltly 
on  the  flnsh  valves  that  many  students  operate  with  a  flick  of  their  shoesV 

In  the  mirth  addition  t(»  the  school,  the  newest  part,  there  are  126  windows 
broken  out  of  a  possible  177.  ^  '  '  . 

'^That's  not  astounding  when  you  (*onsider  there  basnet  been  one  repaired  ^jd 
the  last  three  years."  Cu.sick  .said.  "I  haven't  seen  a  glazier  in  two  years." 

Cnsick  also  said  the  presence  of  15* acres  of  unimproved  urban  renewal  land 
just  north  of  the  scho^i  is  no  help  in  keepiog  windows  intact.  Windows  are  too 
handy  a  target  for  all  those  bricks  tdid  pieces  of  broken  building  foundations,  he 
said. 

.  "The  majority  of  our  vandalism  is  graffiti, "^Cusick  said.  "I  think  these  kids 
do  it  beniuHe  they've  got  felt  tip  pens  and  they  think  U-  s  funny.*' 

Cusick  said  the  writings  are  painted  over  about  thrt»e  times  a  year,"  but  as 
soon  as  one  j)erHQu  Arite**  on  a  ne\'\ly  painted  wall,- others  .iire  sure  to  follow. 

Now  hear  so^ne  of  Oie  >Valler  students:  "It's  not  a  .school.  It's  like  a  prison," 
said  Rol)erto  R^yes.  a  .senior  student.  Reyes,  leaning  again«»  f»  "lacli-liicked  outer 
door,  said.  ^'Ifs  like  they  don't  care  about  this  school.  They  ne\'er  do  anything 
^to  fix  it  up.*'  Reyes  siiid  It  was  hard  to  adjust.     Waller  after  graduating  from 
the  clean,  relatively  i|Uiet  St.  Tere.sa  Elementary  School  a  few  blocks  west. 

,  Jose  Claudio,  a  .spunky  fresluuan  standing  next  to^  Reyes,  agreed  vigorously. 
Reyes  said  the  pla.ster  is  fallinj^  everywhere  and  tha'  classrooms  have  been  closed 
be<niuse  the  waU.i  are  falling  down.  ^ 

(Not  so,  .said  Ousick.  Only  one  room  is  clo.sed  and  that  Is \ because  someone 
**kung-fned'*  the  light  fixture*)  .  •  , 

Jose  said  he  would  like  the  school  better  if  it  were  fixed  up.  or,  better  still,  ^ 
new  school  !)uilt.  .  ^ 

Both  Ideas  have  he^n  di.sni.ssed  over  the  years  and  it  appears  the  itchool  "'in 
undergo  extensive  rehabilitation.  Cusick  said  work  niigh4  l)egin  thfs^sunimer. 

Other  sffidents  listening  In  to  the  discu.sslon  suggested  that  Wflller  lacked 
.sc1h)o1  ^)irlt.  that  students  would  take  more  pride  ifi  the  physical  plant  if  they 
felt  m«kre  pride  about  the  school.-         »  «•  ^ 

Cusick  agree<i  that  Waller  could  u.se  an  esprit.  Juit"  lays  its  lack  to  ^he  fact 
that  most  kids  have  tv  hurry  home  from  .school  when  spbit-ralslug  activities  take 
place.  "About  70  per  (»ent  of  our  student.s'work  a'fter  school, 'i  he  said. 

Rii^  Perez,  a  junior,  noted  that  windows  in  Mie  study  hali  and  along  an  are^T 
that  until  «»ccntly  was  a  student  lounge  were  all  intact.  **Tliey  like  thoSe  rooms, 
they  donfi  break  tho.se  windows."  he  said.  >' 

A -1H74  Waller  graduate,  who  gave  t^lie  alias  of  Jim  Jl)an(ly.  .said'Waller  was 
rough  the  first  two  years  be  went  there;  but  that  the  place  had  calmed  down  in 
recent  years.  He  now  attends  Columbia  College.  . 
^Jlla  my  fasf  two  years,  T  knew  every  (me  in  the  .school,"  he  said, 

C^islck  backed  him  up.  '*On(»e  or  twice  a  month.  'We  have  teachers  taking  stu- 
dehts  in  for  a  station  adjustment  (a  visit  to  the  local  police  station). "  he  said. 
•'But  we  don  t  have  the  real  fear  insicfe  the  school  that  was  there  seven  years 
ago." 

There  Is  strict  review  of  everyone  going  in  and  out  <»f  the  school,  locked  wash- 
rooms lietween  breaks  and  aggressive  patrol  by  assistant  principals  on  the  in.side 
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ami  the  Chl(ag(N  Poliro  DrpartUiVnt  on  tho  outside.  ButHMisick  Insists  it's  not  a 
pris4>ii  atuiosph^To. 

-They're  not  l»ei«g  rlierlied  all  tlij*  timt*-- unless  tln-y're  out  of  line/*  he  8ai(lr 
Cusick'also  pointed  witli  pride  to  the  school  lunchnMini  and  nndit(»rinin,  \vhieh 
UUder\Yeut  renovation  alw>nt  four  yearti  ago  and  have*HUrvived  nicely  sinte.  Tlie 
InnohnMun  has  a  wall  nuiral  painted  ljy  students,  \vlll^h  lie  said  nni\>lie  responsi- 
ble tor  {he  lack  of  vandalism  there.       ->  ^ 

Ah  for  tlie  outside  of  tlie  auditorium,  where  47\of  <;u  windows  aiK»ve  the  foyer 
are  br4»ken,  Fleming  lias  tlie  answer.  "We  are  going  to  replace  all  of  tlie  windows 
with  54  aluminum  strips. "  hi"^  .said. 


.    IFroui  t!it»  St.  Paul  Plimeer  TresH,  Apr.  1»75J 
Schools:  Dk.vhk  Tiiickkt  ok  Mayukjsi  a.nii  Pm  ndkr 
iliy  Ki\  Zu('kermaii) 

Teachers  in  iiuuiertms  l>ig  city  school  distri<;ts  presented  a  unique  contract 
•  '      demand  wiien  they  sat  down  to  negotiate  new  .salaries  several  years figo.  ^ 

They  felt  tlu»y  deHerved  -ctmilmt  pay"  to  h^lp  ofT.set  in  a  tinancial .  way  the 
personal  dangers  teachers  fac^d  in  classrooms  filUni  with  undisciplined  students. 

A  reiMirt  i.ssued  thiff  week  by  the  Senate  sul>e(»unulttee  to  lUN'estigate  Juvenile 
IK»linquency  gives  new  eretWnOe  to.  the  fears  whlcli  sparked  those  deniand.s.  It 
:  portrayed  the  nation's  .sohooTs  as  ■ariiied  lamps  '  where  maylieni  and  vandalism 

have  iH'Oome  a  way  of  life.  ' 
«      Based  on  a  survey*of  757  puhlio  school  systems,  sul»eoinml/tee  Cliairman  Sen. 
Bircli  Bayh,»IMnd.. 'described  the  report,  as  "a  ledger  of  violence  that  roads  like 
*a  casualty  list  from  a  war  zone  or  a  vit-e  .squad  annual  report.'' 
_  ^f%«*  ^hay  Vo.OOO  4  la.ssroou»  teachers  are  i)li;k-sically  as.saulted  by  students  eai'h 

year,  the  survey  claimed,  -tttid,  the  national  t>ill  to  repair  or  replace  vandalized 
^      stohm  e^piipment  is  thouglit  to>un  as  liigli  as  $r»<H)  million  a  year— an  amount 
••  almost  ^puil  to-the  amount  paid  each  yt»ar-4)y  schools  for  textbooks      ^  « 
One  of  tlie  rcpcyrt's  most  disturbing  findings  wa's  that  violence  and, vandalism* is 
.   not  containefl  in  inner  city  sclioola.  It  i)ccurs  iji  sjutmrbs  just  as  frequently  and 
injuriously,  ilic  report  intlicated,  *  - 

••Th{'  t'ombat  pay  idea  thmtwl  around  for  awliTle  but  it  di'dn't  t^ike  li'old  Jbe- 
cau.se  w<»  decided  that  the  real  sohitidn  to  tlie  problem  was  nu»re  teachers,  lietter 
salaries,  improved  facilities  and  a  more  eftlcient  disciplinary  system,"  said  Ralph 
TJ(4>*<I  of  tlie  Ai^erican^ Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT)  union. 

In  s<«iie  school  Mlistricts,  added  Donald  Walker  of  the  National  Kdueation 
Assi>T'iaM(ui  (N'KA),  contract  negotiations  liave  produced  demands  for.  .security 
guartfs  and  effective  di.s<»iplinary  procedures. 
<f  **Toc>  many  times.**  Walker  said,  ••buiUliiig  administrators  .seem  too  busy  to 

inve,stigate  a  disciplinary  •sitiuitioii.  They  send  an  expellwl  student  back  to  the 
classroom*  with(>ut  seeking  a  conference  with.  Uio  teacher  and  the  parents  to 
straighten  o'ut  the  problem.  When  that  happens,  the  students  realize  they  Oa1i 
get  away  with  anything  t hoy  want.**  .  - 

Bayh.  who  introduced  .legislation  aimed  at  redudng  the  incidence  of  .school 
violence  ami  will  l)egin  headings  on  the  subject  this  w(M»k,  .said  the  problem  of 
classroom  crime  is  getting  worse  each  year. 

Between  1970  and  107.'^.  the  Indiana  Demoerat  said,  assaults  on*teachers  in- 
creased 77  per  <-ent,  .assaults  on  ' students  increased  S."i  per  cent,  robberies  of 
teachers  and  stuthnUs  increased  '^7  per  cent,  rapes  and  attempted  rapes  inerea.5ed 
40  per  cent.  Iiomicides  jn  schools  inerease(l  IS  jjcr  ceiif  and  the  humber  of 
weaiwms  coiitlsi«ate<l  from  stutlents  increased  ."Vt  per  cent. 

"Too  often,  youngsters  arriving  at  our  public  schot)ls  todfiy  are  not  findinj^ 
the  quiet  atinospherci  of  instruction,  enrichment  and  encourageuient,  I^isteacJ. 
they  an»  finding*  an  environment  dominated  by  fear,  ehao.s;  destruction  and. 
violence.**  he.  said.     -  ^ 

The  prol)lem  of.,af<.<aulj  and  rape  on  teachers-  has  gotten  so  commonplace, 
according  to  the  subconwnittee.  that  teacher  manuals  sometimes  contain  advice 
on  combatting  sexual  and  physical  assiiult.  / 
'  Included  in  one  such  manual  is  a  reminder  that  "a  (ballpoint)  l)en  will  open 
a  bwr  can-~*or  a  kidney  or  an  eye.*'  ^ 


Orgauized  twn-age  gangs  opt»ra^liig  In  Hovorul  big  city  school  HyHteins  caus^ 
havoc  In  and- out  of  the  classroom.  Pu|)IIh  who  refuse  to  Join  gangs  attend  school 
at  their  own  i)erll,  sometimes  dro|)i)lng  out  of  school  to  avoid  danger,  the  report 

noted.  '  *  w.  ,  ^. 

harge-scale  gang  .warfare  has  had  a  sevtu*e  Jmpact*  In  New^York  City  and 
Philadelphia,  for  example.    »  ^  ^  .  . 

•'Some  350  students  were  kept  home  from  Adlal  Stevenson  High  Sobool  4n 
New  York  City  from  September  1»71  to  N|arch  1D72  out  Of  fear  for  their  safety. 
Parents  stated  that  this  at^tloii  was  \V,arranted  l»ecause  of  children  being  mugged, 
robbed,  intimidated,  harassed  and  stabbed  by  other  students  who  were  members 
of  Bronx  gangs,'*  the  rex)ort  stated.  * 

In  Philadeli^ia,  school  authorities  have  Initiated  programs  to  escort  pupils 
through  hostile  nelghimrl|oods  where  gang  activity  Is  high.  "Safe  corridors" 
tIjTough  those  areas  are  monitored  bjr  police  and  community  volunteers. 

Many  school  systems  have  liet»n  forced  to  Invest  revenues  In  security  personnel 
and  crime  detection  systems.    '  .         *      ^  ^ 

"Boston  is  the  only  major  city  In  the  country  that  does  not  have  a  security 
system/*^  the  report  noted.  •*Th<?re  are  alarm  systems  In  only  33  of  the  city's 
204  school  buildings.  PiVe  of  thescu systems  were  stolen  during  1973." 

In  1073,  there  were  almost  10,000  reported  ccimee  committed  In,  schools  or  on 
sclKK^l  |>roperty  In  New  York  City  alone,  including  three  murders  and  20  forcible 
attenipte<l  rapc^s.  In  (me  year,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  spent 
$4  million  to  restore  vandalism-caused  damage — enough  to-construct  and  equip 
a  new  elementary  sc|u)ol. 

But  the  problem  Is  not  contained  In  big  cities,  the  report  maintained. 

Public  schools.  UvD'uluth,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  20.000  students,  spend 
$20,000  annually  to  replace  broken  windows  and  over  $10,000  annually  to  replace^ 
stolen  equipment.  .  * 

At  Boulder,  Colo.,  a  university  town  with  a  high  standard  of  living,  public 
8ch(M)ls  reiKTTted  $65,000  worth  of  vandal  damage  losses  and  a  1972-73  school 
year  security  budget  of  $60,000.  During  the  J971-72  school  year,  the  liystem 
suffered  17  robberies,  a  ttgure  that  rose  to  31  In  the  succeeding  school  year. 

'  The*  subcoipmlttee  reiHij^R^lUtempts  to  Isolate  the  underlying  causes  of  increased 
schrfol  violence— ran^ig^ffifJif  lackluster  or  Inconsistent  discipline  policies  to 
unlilsplrlng  currlculums  Qrnuidown  classrooms,  - 

"The  sulwommltti^  found  thaf  In  numerous  Institutions 'across  the  country, 
students,  admlnlstrij^ors  aiid'  teachers  are  embroiled  In  constant  ongoing  dis- 
putes over  reutrlctldns  on  dn^si  Imjr  style,  smoking., hall  passes,  student  news- 
*pai)efs,  and  a  jnyriad  of  othJr. aspects  of  school  life,"  the  report  said. 

In  too  many  cfises.  the  reiwct  continued,  students  are  suspended  or  expelled 
from  their  classrooms  wKhont  proper  hearing.  '  . 

*t()ne  common  thread  of  particular  Interest  t()  the  subcommittee,  running 
through  many  of  the  underlying  causes  of  school  viplence  and  vandalism  Is  what 
may  be  called  the  crisis  of  due  process.**  the  report  Jjald? 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Oo.hs  vs.  Lo|)ez.  h^Uting  that  student 
expulsion  or  su8i)enslon  procedures  must  be  governed  by  /standards  of  due 
process,  will  have  a  "iwsltlve"  Impact  on  the  problem,  the  subcommittee  report  , 
said.  '  / 

But  the  AI'^'s  Italph  Llo^^l  views  the  Supreme  Court  decision  dltferently. 

"We  deplored  timt  decision  becanf^  the  'court  did  not  yiake  Into  account  the 
special  relationship  that  exists  between  the  teacher  and/  the  pupil.  Further,  It 
didn't  re<'Ognlze  the  lack  of  administrative  supjwrt  in  school  disciplinary  cases," 
Lloyd  said;  .  \  '  | 

♦Added  the  NKA's  Donald  Walker. .  "Teadiers  should  have  a  right  to  expel  ft 
pupil  from  a  classro<tm  and  keep  them  out  ui]j,tU  administrative  action  is  taken." 


I  From  the  St,  I.ouls  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  ADr.  t1,  1075]  * 
^sNSciiooL  Vandalism  Herk  Repohted  ^fMvi  U.S.  Rate  , 
,  (By  Linda  Eardley) 

Violence  and  vandalism  In  St.  Louis-area  schools  apparently  ha^/not  risen  so 
sharply  as  the  national  rate,  school  otficlala  say.  '    '       .  ' 

In  fact,  the  educators  say  they  are  astonished  at  the  report  on  a  survey  of 
school  violence  made  public  this  week  by  the  Senate  subcommittee. 
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Tlu»  national  survey  estimiited  that  scThm)!*  vumlaliHiu  cost  $G(H),(HX),000  a  year 
.ami  said  TO.iKH)  teachers  and  •  lunulreds  of  thousaudH*'  of  stuch'nts  were  assaulted 
eaoir  year.  * 

In  this  area,  the  city  schools  have  the  niost^  pn)l)leniH.  RoU^rt  A.  Hughes, 
seeurlty  <M>-or(flnator  for  The  cit.\  sehools,  says  an  ifeeniKe  of  13  iM>llce  reiM)rts  on 
Hehool  incidents  pass  acr(»ss  Itis  dvsk  wich  (hiy.  Tliese  incidents  raiiKe  from 
rrest»as8inK  to  Inirglary  and  assault.  •  . 

HuKheH  is  tabulatiuK  statistics  on  school  crimes  over  the  last  several  >•  ears. 
.Vs  of  now,  his  tljrures  are  siteteliy. 

In  the  school  year  that  ended  in  .hnie  lUT.i,  tMjnii^ment  vjilued  at  almost  $70.00() 
was  stolen  in  :MM  hnrKlaries.  Hughes  sjiitl.  There  were  251  Imrglaries  in  10t2  and 
215  in  1U71.  j  • 

Hughes  estimated  tluit  most  crimes  luul  risen  this  year. 

He  keeps  his  tingerN  crosHtnl  when  he  talk»  aliout  murder.  So  far  this  year, 
there  has  been  one^— the  shooting  of  a  Sumner  Higli  Schcnd  student  last  month. 
Uist  year,  after  only  twu  numths  of  sThool.  two  |H>rsons  had  been  shot  to  deatlLon 
school  projKJrty. 

MoKt  of  thcassiuilts  in  city  schools  are  committed  by  outsiders  against  stu- 
dents. Hughes  said.  He  has  rw»eived  "weil  under  50"  reiM)rt8  of  a.ssautts  on 
teachers  this  year. 

Crime  in  the  schools  is  inevitable,  Huglies  says.  I 

"l^ook  at  the  city  around  tlie  schools,**  lie  explaimnl.  *'The  schools  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  coniinunity./^'lie  youngsters  are  little  images  of  their  parents.  For  a 
city  that  hjis  almost  <M)  homicides  already;  tlds  year,  1  wcmder  if  the  schools, 
aren't  fortunate  to  Imve  only  ime.*' 

In  Jefferson  County,  more  than  H()  teachers  at  Northwest  High  School  in  House 
i^prlngs  refpsed  to  work  one  day  last  February  after  one  teacher  was  knifed  by 
a  student  Jind  another  teacher  was  striick  in  a  school  hallway.. 

In  St.'Loiiis  (\ainty.  jteachers  at  Wellston  High  School  last  fall  took  par t^n 
u  "slck-in"  to  protest  against  student,  violence. 

Klsewhere.in  the  county,  few  teachers  have  l>een  physically  abustKl  officials 
say.  But  teachers  say  the  abuses  exist  but  go  unreported  or  are  "hushed  up"  by 
the  school  administration. 

••It*s  the  dirty  linen  that  s<-hools  don*t  like  to  hang out-on  tlie  line.*'  says  James 
(Jroetsch.  research  <lirwtor  for  tlie  Missouri  Natioiml  Kducation  Association. 

The  bead  of  the  St.  Loiiis  Teachers  T*nion.  Demosthenes  DuBose.  says  the 
incidents  against  teachers  are  probably  ,two  or  three  times  the  number  of  re- 
rK)rted  ones.  Threats,  minor  a  bust's  and  vandalism  to  teachers'  property  often 
go  nnreiH>rted  to  school  niithorities  or  the  |>olice,  PuBose  said. 

Vandalism  in  Ferguson-IHorissant  this  yrai'^cost  the  district  $22,000.  said 
iieorge  I»Yeilerickson,  assistant  sui)erintendent  of  busiiiess  adniinistrati(m,  but 
it  is  on  the  decline  over  the  last 'year  or  twcK  Ola.'^i^  breakage  Is  the  greatest  loss 
each  year,  amoimting  to  at  least  half  of  the  damage.  - — 

Irv  I'niversity  City,  vandalism  has  decreased  80  i)ercent  and  burglary*  is  down 
r»tl  pen-ent  in  the  hist  two  years,  said  Krnest  Tilly,  suyerviser  of  maintetmnce. 
School  officials  credit  the  drop  to  watchful  residents  and  a  monitoring  system 
with  the  rniversity  City  i)olii*e. 

Vandalism  and  break  ins  in  the  Jennings,  Webster  (Jroves  an<l  Parkway  dis- 
tricts jire  mininml,  officials  say. 

Some  of  the  threat  has  bwn  alleviate<l  by  a  declining  enrollment,  said  George 
W.  Brown,  Webster  Groves  superintendent.  , 

"Whcji  you  have  crowded  conditions.  jVople  bump  against  each  other  and 
things  start,"  Brown  explained.  "But;  when  you  have  a  trend  in  the  opiKJSlte 
<lirecti(m.  there  is  not  s(j  much  tension.'^    . 

Brown  said  vandalisui  in  Webster  ( troves  had  increased  in  the  late  1960s, 
diminished.mapkedly  in  the  earlj'  70s  and  has  since  stabilized. 

M^st  districts  in  recent  years  have  hired  janit<)rs  to  guard  school  buildings 
all  day  and  most  or  all  of' the  night;  St.  I^uis  has  about  120  security  guards 
stationed  at  school  doors  tolielp  keep  unauthoFized  per.soTis  (mt  of  the  buildings. 

Other  security  measures  are  identiftcation  cards  for  students  and  burglar 
alarms  in  schools.  * 

V*But  what  we  really  neetl  Is  a  strong  i>erson  in  every  school,  backed  by  strong 
parents,  who  gets  |he  message  through  ta  the  kids  that  they  can't  get  away  with 
these  things."  said  one  security  officer. 
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( From  thi»  Milwuukri' Journul.  H).  1975)  * 

School  Vanwauhm  Teuimed  Cmsis 

Wasiiin.oton.  n.C— a  Senate  rejwrt  chnrged  Wednesday  that  violence  and 
vundaliHui  in  tlie  nation's  schools  had  reached  a  crisis  levjpl  and  was  worsening 
rapidly.  -  i  i 

The  reiK)rt  said.  '*()ur  schools  are  experiencing  serions  rrimeH  of  a  felonious 
nature,  inriuding  l)ru-ta*l  aHHaults  «m  teatrlier«  and  students^  as  well  Ji8_  rApes? 
extortions,  burglaries,  thefts  and  an  Unpreced.ented  waves  orVanton  destruction 
and  vandalisni."  s 

The  report  said  one  study  estimated  that  the  cost  of  replacing  broken  school 
windows  in  an  average  big  city  each  year  would  build  a  new  school. 

"Tlie  letlger  of  violenct*  confronting  our  schools  reads  like  a  casualty  list  from 
a  war  zone  or  a  vice  squad  anntml  rei)ort"  said  Sen.  Birch'  Bayh  (D-Ind.). 
chairman  of  the  Senate  judiciary  s!il)cominittee  on  juvenile  dellnqiieefy.  which 
prepiired  the  report.)  . 

Bayh,  said  the  problem  cost  $500  million  a  year,  which  he  called  "a  vandalism  . 
surtax."  and  whieh  he  .said  was  equal  to  all  the  money  si>ent  on  school  books  in 
lt>72.  ^  •  -  ,  ■ 

Bayh  said  the  rei)ort  surveyed  To?  public  elementary  ami  secondary  school 
districts  throughtmt  the  coimtry. 

lie  said  he  would  introduce  legislation  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
alternative  educational  program*  and  seciirity  plaUs. 

The  reiK)rt  disclosed  that  between  1970  and  1&73,  student  homicides  increased 
l)y  18,5%  :  raiies  and  attempted  rapes  by  40.1^c ;  robberies  by  36.7%  ;  assaults  on 
stiidents  by  85,3%  :  assaults  on  teachers  by  77.49^  ;  burglaries  of  school  buildings 
bv  ll.H9^f  :  drug  and  alcohol  offenses  on  school  proi>erty  by  37.5%,  and  dropouts 
by  11.7%.  .  ./  -        -      .        u    ,  1 

The  report  estinAed  that  70.000  teachers  a  year  are  victims  of  serious  physical 
assaidts.  It  said  that  l)y  the  end  of  the  1973  school  year  the  number  of  weajKms 
confiscated  by  .school  authorities  had  increased  l)y  54.4%. 

A  sj)okesman  fof  the  Milwaukee  School  Board  said  Thursday  that  in  compari- 
son with  other  imrts  of  the  country,  '*w^  would  seem  to  have  a  rather  calm  and 
peaceful  sitimtion," 

Xei^ertheless.  the  spokesman  said  glass  breakage  in  Milwaukee  s  160  school 
tMiilddl»igH  was  tip  5.6%  in  1974  and  cost  >$270;S80;  vandalism  increased  3.2%  in 
1974  and  cost  .$46S.m 

The  cost  of  glatwhrt.s  risen  57% ,  the  spokesman  noted.  » 

Some  7,900  window  panes  were  l)roken  in  M)74.  and  there  were  3.545  requests 
for  repairs  due  to  vandalism,  he  said. 


iTrom  tlu«  CWcnk'o'Trtbunp.  Nov.  1L\  liif4] 
Va.ndausm  Costs  Vp  At  Schools 

\  TiKk  is  thrown  thru  n  «cli<l(lL^llUd«w,  I'aint  is  splattered  (m  clas.sroom  jlesks. 
A  tyi)ewriter  carted  off  during  the  night. 

For  the  (*hlcago  school  system,  each  incident  represents  another  ring  of  the 
cash  register.  «     ,^  ^  "       „       .  - 

Vandalism  and  theft  cost  th^  Chicago  school  .system  $3.2  million  last  year, 
nearly  two-thi,rds  of  that  total  was  ?ipent  to  replace  broken  wiiulo\Vs  with  a  more 
resilent  ghi.ss  sulKstitute  and  to  pay  the  related  lal)or  cost.s.  according  to  school 
i)oard  memlH»r  Gerald  Sliarbor.  '  - 

Though  vandalism  has  deireased  in  recent  yeaKs.  the  cost  of  repairs  has 
skyrocketed.' 

During  tlie  last  school  year,  almost  $2,2  million  was  spent  to  replace  broken 
windows,  compared  with  $1.3  udllioii  four  years  ago,  Francis  Cronin,  director 
of  plant  fri)eration  and  maintenance  for  the  schools,  said  the  higher  cost  reflects 
the  higher  price  of  glass  Su!)stittite — up  to  seven  times  more  expensive  than 
glass — and  the  higher  wages  paid  to  glaciers, 

Cronin  note<l.  however,  that  altho  the' initial  co.st  of  the  glass  sub.stitute  i« 
high,  it  pays  off  later.  It  is  virtually  unbreakable,  he  said. 

^More  than  $1  million  was  si)ent  last  year  on  fire  damage,  theft,  and  vandalism. 
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C'urreiitJy,  IGO  ftcfiools  hiivi*  flertroaic  siirveUlann*  systems  and  .S»jO  uisUt 
watctimeii  urt»  oniploytHl  at  pal)lic  sch(K)Is.  TIio  sdiool  board  aft^o  plans  to  Iiave 
exterior  lighting  installed  at  every  school  in  the  next  fonr  years  as  a  deterrent 
to  vandalistii. 

Slteukin^  at  Hie  James  Monroe  ischool  VTA  last  week,  Sbarboro  said  : 
'*Van<lalisni  is  l)asi<.'alt:5^  a  connnunity  prohietu  and  will  re<}uire  <M)ummidty 
action;  While  vandalism  is  a  phase  of  the  general  crime  problem,  nnuii  more 
t»mphu?<iH  on  the  values  of  school  life  and  i)ro|K»rty  by  teacherK,  stiidents,  parents, 
and  the  commnnity  in  general  would  hefp  cnt  the  costs  in  proj^erty  damage — 
and  damage  to  the  educational  program/*  *  * 


tFnun  the  Detroit  r^ows,  \piy  1.  ll>74  J  ■     J  ' 

liow  Had  is  Dktiujit  S(  iiooi  ChimkV 

(By  Charles  W.  Theisen) 

*       Crime  iiud  violenvw-  in  Detroit's  puhli<'  schools  are  declining,  according  to 
rei'ords  kept  by  school  security  otlicials  and  i)olici».  * 

Hut  some  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  teachers*  union  charge  that  the  crime 
statistics  are  Incomplete  and  mlsleadiiy;. 

A  frustrated  teacher  at  an  east  side  junior  high  school  sifid  : 

■It/s  just  a  ,^\vk  idace  t-^)  be  In.  It's  so  chaotic*,  it's  i:ot  like  teaching  at  all,  * 

"Sometime  I  \\n\o  to  si>end  40  of  the  oO  minutes  of  class  time  just  getting  ^he. 
students  to  sit  ilown.  Vm  hoarse  from  shouting  when  I  leave  school. 

"I  know  I  could  lose  my  jo!)  for  saying  this  but  who  minds  losing  a  bad  job?" 

Another  teacher  M»id  it  is  possible  to  get  a  ^'marijuana,  high"  in  her  school 
simply  by  walking  thro.ngh  the  corridors. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kllen  Riordan.  Detroit  Federation  of  Teachers  president,  flatly 
reje<'te<l  any  suggestion  that  the  situation  Is  improving. 

She  contended  that  student  assaults  on  tea<»hers  have  remained  c<mstnnt — and 
intolerably  high— in  the  last  two  years  despite  statistics  to  the  contrary. 

School  officials,  she  said,  are  **imwifling  to  report  things  that  sound  bad  and 
l<»ok  bikr*  and  are  faced  with  **a  flood  of  pai)er  w<uk  that  tends  to  obstruct 
V     efRcieiit  administration." 

Conflicting  viewpoints  on  school  crime  can  be  obtained  from  various  principals, 
teachers  and  students-  not  only  from  one  school  to  another  but  e\'en  within  a 
.  single  s<'hool. 

In  an  i»fTort  to  get  the  facts.  The  Detroit  News  visited  a  number  of  schools, 
^     aunlyztMl  school  crlnu»  reports  and  interviewed  school  i)ersonnel.  students  and 
pa^rents. 

Among  the  Hndings: 

LriK'k  of  disci  pi  I  miry  control  over  student.s— rather  than  crime  as  such — 
appears  to  be  the  most  serious  <lay-lo-day  problem  facing  principals  and 
teachers  in  some,  but  not  all.  Detroit  schools. 

The  nature  of  scluxd  violence  and  disorder  .has  change<l — a  shift  from 
the  mass  demonstratirms  and- protests  of  recent  years  to  acts  by  individuals 
or  small  groups. 

Drug  u.se  and  drug  trafficking  in  and  around  Detroit^s  high  schools  have 
not  been  halted  or  substantially  reduced.  Drug  pushers,  many  of  tlieni 
foraior  students  familiar  with  a  school's  layout,  are  skilled  at  dodging  school 
security  officers. 

The  placement  of  security  giuirds  in  all  high  schools  and  at  som^  junior 
highs  on  a  temporary  imsis-  beginning  in  1909 — apparently  has  helped  trim'  . 
the  nnniber  of  rejmrted  crimes  and  incidents  in  Detroit  schools. 
The  numl)er  of  'Mncidents**  or  -crime- related  hapi>en^ngs  reported  within  the 
sch<K)l  system  dropixHi  17  percent  (hiring  a  sample  period  of  1073  compared 
with  1072. 

ITie  reports  cover  all  typos  of  law  violations,  including  assaults  upon  students 
«n<l  personnel,  possession  of  weapons."  drug  abuse  and  thefts  whie^  occur  In 
schools  or  Involve  students  on  their  way  to  or  from  schools. 
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A  chwk  of  Ihe  number  of  phyniear  assaults  upon  l)oth  students  and  sx-hool  stpff, 
uot  Including  "verbar*  assaults,  shows  a  31  percent  drop  for  thp  sample  period, 

Robert  H.  Potts,  chief  of  school  security,  acknowledged  th^  the  reports  may 
not  Include  (ir  accurately  reflect  all  Incidents  which  happen  in  the  schools. 

Some  Kchool  prlncliwls,  he  «ald,  prefer  to  keep  less  serious  offenses  "wltbln  the 
family"  and  resolve  them  without  making  an  official  repofrt, 

Xot  until  The  Detroit  News  requested  a  breakdown  had  any  analysis  been 
made  of  assault  Incidents  to  determine  how  many  actually  were  of  a  criminal  * 
nature  or  serious  enough  to  cause  Injury.  ^ 

It  was  found  that  ^'assaults"  frequently  Include  V»Wch  things  as  shoving 
matches  lietween  teachers  and  students  or,  as  In  one  case,  a  student  snatching 
a  wig  from  a  teacljer's  head.  ,       -  *! 

^  Altl^ough  re|K)rted  assaults  on  both  teachers  and  students  totaled  134  for  the 
2%  months  that  Detroit  schools  were  open  prior  to  Jan.  1,  only  three  victims 
miuiredjnfidicai  treatment. 

Nineteen  of  the  assault  cases  Involved  spme  kind  of  weapon  In  the  offending 
student  s  possession.       <  /  -  i,  . 

In  the  previous  school  year,  from  the  start  of  school  Sept.  6  to  the  following 
Dee.  31.  a  total  of  249  physical  assaults  were  reported— 57  Involving  weapons 
.  and  16  requiring  medical  treatment.  , 

( Figures  for  the  two  periods  are  not  exactly  comparable  because  a  teachers 
strike  delayed  the  opening  of  school  for  31  days  last  fall.) 

On  a  calendar-year,  basis,  statistics  show  that  assaults  on  teachers  and  other 
>    school  personnel  ho?ve  dropped  from  213  In  1971  to  202  in  1972  and  90  last  year. 
^    Assaults  on  students,  meanwhile,  have  declined  from  824  In  1971  to  598  In  1972 
and  381  last  year. 

.  '  DEipOIT  SCHOOL  CRIME 


1970-71 


Totil  incidints    2.167 

Assaults  on  studtnts   -  

Assaults  on  schoolpwsonntl  ,   Z4| 

Incidtnts  InvoWtni  outsidtrs,   ?  '   w  ZB6 

WMponsinvolvtd   ^  Z6Z 

Drui  possisslon   J>\ 

ErioVtlons   221 

MoUstinp  ,   •  29 

Thifto  -   260 

Otstruction  of  school  propirty   69  ■ 


1971-72 


1,672 
.701 

278 
192 

S9 
104. 

31 
219 

46 


iuiV  1.  1973 
tnrouih  • 
1972-73  Ftb.2«,l974 


1. 530 
483 
143 

272 
139 
62 
49 
37 
101 
32 


909 
249 

59 
137. 

75 

36 
^  4 
6 
185 

18 


Nott:  School  crime,-  Th«  above  chart  dfl«s  not  include  statistics  for  a  number  of  other  categories  nj«'ntalned  by  sch  oo  I 
sKurity  officials— such  as  verbal  assauMs  or  indKent  exposure$-althou|h  ail  Itnown  crimes  are  reflKled  in  totals.  . 

Anotlier  barometer  of  school  crime  Is  a  statistical  record  kept  by  the  School 
Delinquency  l?nlt  of  the  Detroit  Police  YoUth  Action. 

These  figures  ^how  that  school-connected  offenses  involving  juvenile  males, 
age  16  or  younger,  dropped  from  2.112  in  1970-71  to  1,474  In  1971-72,  and  1,333 
ill  1072^73.'  *  ' 

However,  these  figures  do  not  include  law  violations  by  male  students  age  17  or 
older  or  by  females  and  therefore  do  not  necesjsarlly  reflect  the  complete  picture 
In  senior  high  schools.  ,  . 

Another  part  of  the  Police  Department?  Involved  xvith  school  problems,  tho 
Community  Relations  Section,  also  reported  a  drop  In  the  number  of  Incidents 
inv4»stigated.  The  section  has^eigfit  two-man  teams  of  officers  who  make  regular 
Vi«hv«i  «to  schools,  checking  ^utnorS  of  impending  trouble,  talking  with  school  p^r** 
sonnel  and  students  and  otherwise  acting  to  prevent  crime. 
,The'numl)er  of  incidents  Investigated  by  the  teams  dropped  from  41  in  1970-71 
to  16  in  1971-72  and  11  in  1972-73, 

Although  exceptions  can  be  found,  most  of  the  teachers  interviewed  by  The 
News  said  the  atmosphere  in  their  schools  is  not  such^ttnit  they  fear' for  the 
physical  .safety  of  themselve.s  or  their  pupils,-.  ^ 

However,  they  are  concerned  that  tlipir  own  effectiveness  and.  ^udent  achieve-' 
ment  may  be  seriously  damaged  to  the  degree  that  crime  atid  unrest  do  persist. 
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/        W'lOTKUN  Statics 


ik'Tom  the  WaylilnK'foii  PijHt.  Jan.  12.  1U7«)  j 

i  J- 

/  •  ( t A Xti^  A  W A Y  OF  Ij ! FE  IN  ( ! I! I N ATO W N  ^ 

/  ■  ^        '  •      .  ■  ■ 

/  (By  (*yiitliin  Goniey) 

San  Fkancirc/^-  In  tin*  higli  KchooJ  that  hpfvph  San  Krancisro'is  Chinatown, 
sonu' stndonts  \yalk  tJio  vanipUN  (*arryin}:  tniiiH. 

Polirp  havp  airested  14-  and  IS-ypar-ohls  iii  the  nelKhliorhowI  for  jft-ined  robbery 
an  awHauIt.  anjel  thpy  .say  tliey  cannot  count  the  extortions  committed  on  a  daily 
basis  by  tppnajipr.s  wlio  band  in  ^anj^s, 

Arnms  San  Francisco  Bay,  jx)! ice  say  Kft"«H,  wliose  leaders  came  from  Sao' 
FranclscoSfMUiinatown  tu  tlie  Oliinese  connnnnity  in  Oalviand.  in  recent  months 
liave  exto^cHl  as  nnich  as  $25,000  from  restaurant  owners  and  committed  gang 
raiK^s  Oa^iland  police  also 'have  reports  tliat  tiH?na«ers  coiniected  with  jyangs  tn 
the  cky  V  hifcli  (<(  hoc)!s  iire  jmssins  around  a  inaclilne  gun. 

"I  us^d  to  carry  ji  maclicte."  a  youns  San  Francisco  nuui  said  last  week  after 
d€»scriI»inK  how  be  was  stal>bed  five  times  last  spring  by  gang  meinliers  who 
thought  he  wns  a  friend  of  sonieont*  wlio  owed  tliem  money.  "But  tlien  I  realizetl 
timt  if  they're  going  to  get  me,  they're  goii)g1to  get  ine," 

The  exact  nuini)er  of  Chinese  gairps  ift  unknown  ;  officials  estimate  between  two 
and.nve  amjor  gangs  are  operating  in  Northern  Cnlifornia,, 

San  Francisco  polic<»  say  the  gangs  nmy  l)e  spreading,  recruiting  members  in 
other  cities  witJi  large  Chinese  popidatiojis.  In  Los  Angeles,  a  jKilice  department 
.  Asiaii  tnsk  fone  isntteinptiiig  fo  n)nfrV>Tyoutli  violeiice.  . 

llie  y(Hiths'  are  t!n»  most  rec(»nt  newcomers  to  a  gang  violence  that  has  plagued 
the  Chinese  comunndty  hen*  since  the  late  ItKSOs.  when  ndaxed  ftnleral  immigra- 
Hfm^  laws  brought  thousands  of  Chinese  to  an  already  overcrowded  urban  glietto. 

By  police  reports,  no  more  thiMr  2(K)  bay  area  yoiiths' are  counwted  \ith  the 
gangs.  ^X\\^'  CHnstitnte^a'tiny  element  of  the  large  ChlneseVommuuity  iterei  which. 
i,s  estlnuited   at  90.0(M)  throughout   San  Francisco,  one-tenth  of  the  city's 
populatiop. 

Since  1J)70.  said,  some  40  persons-  30  of  them  in  the  bay.area— ha  ve  been 

killeil  in  Calif(»rnln  intergang  fighting,  nud  nniuennis  others  Imve  been  wounded 
in  stnvt  confrontations.  Victims  as  young  as  14  Imve  been  shot,  stabl)e<l  or  lieaten 

to  death,  nccording  to  jMilice  rei'ords.   ^ 

M«ny  of  tlie  yiniths  involved  are  new  arrivuTs'to  San  ^'raucisco,  te<»nagers  with 
llnitted  Knglish  who  (»fteu  wijni  up  in  remedial  cla.s,s(^  where  nmny  of  their 
fHlow  stn<lents  are  delHuiueuts.  ■  ^  ^ 

(iangs  offer^  ('ompanlonsbip,  a  sense  of  punw»se.  iwofection  against  a  ho.stile 
environment-  the  snme  attractions  that  direw  s«"me  iunnigrauts  in  the  late  1800s 
into  protective  scn^leties  culle<l  tongs.  And  like  the  sensationalized  **tong  ^wars" 
of  the  early  lOOOs-  feuds  that  sometimes  erupted  Into  violenc<^lntergang  fight- 
ing anumg  Chinese*  youths  is  a  phenomenon  not  fully  understood  out.side  China- 
town. .  ^ 

Many  tourists  and  iHm-(niinese  tJiink  r»f  the  city's  Chinatown  as  *a  glittery 
s(iu«re  niile  of  restaurants,  grcn^erles  nud  imj)ort  stiires.  Traffic  (m  (Jrant  Avenue, 
a  narrow  street  that  runs  through  the  center  of  the  neighborhood,  is  frequently 
Hlowe<l  by  tour  buses.  - 
But  the,  neiKhbr>rhood  is  a  miniature  <Mty— and  a  crowded  one,  liousing  some 
40,0(M)  iw»rsons.  a«'cordlng  to  the  1070  census.  It  maintains  a  separate  Chamber 
of  Comi^ierce  and  has  a  local  telephom^  directory  printed  in  Chinese. 

/'hinafown'sji^ousing  density  is  10  times  the*  national  nverage.  according  to 
researcher  Victor  O.  Xee.  As  of  1074,  he  found  the  neigliborhood  li^td  the  highest 
level  of  tuberculosis  «nd  sui<Mde«  in  the  country.  Its  unemplovmofit  rate  hovers 
around  13  percent.  Fort^oDL^*  percent  of  Chinatown's  popalati^  Is  below  the 
fiHleral  r>overty  level,  ami  about  three-rpiarters  of  its  housing  i.s  below  city  code, 

fr)r)2) 


much  of  it  consisting  of  SO-year-oid  tenements  with  inadequate  plumbing,  4^<f 

^**"ir8  like  patting  50  people  on  a  bus  when  the  bp  caji-' only  hold  40,'Valld^^an 
Prancisc<^  IipUce  community  relations  officer  Frfi*=Lau,  "you're  bound  to  g|ive 

problems^  a  group  of  foreign  youths  made  tlieir  first  appeatance  in  Chlnat<?wn 
as  the  Wah  lulling— Young  Chinese.  Thejr  banded  together,  as  one  .youth  re- 
members, against  the  taunts  of  American-b^l^  Chinese.  „        *  ; 

"They'd  pall  them  ^chinks.' "  he  said;  "And  they  had  nothing,  When  you  re 
foreign-born.  you've  got  no  job,  you've  got  no  money.  Wouldn't  you  join?  ^ 

Initially,  some  say.  the  Wah  Ching  wanted  ^ob  training  and  bllinp||,  educa- 
tion, They  l)roiight  their  demands  in  1968  to  a  meeting  attended  by  theXJhlnese 
American  Citizens  Alliance  and  representatives  of  the  Chijoese  Six  Companies,  a 
protective  society  that  evolved  from  reglpnal  asso^'iations  Ijn  C^lna, 

But  the  Six  Companies,  a  business-oriented  and  politically  conservative  In- , 
stitution,  rejected  the  demands  of  the  Wah  Ching.  It  w»8  in  thehttter  years  that 
followed,  according  to  observers,  tlmt  the  young  group  began  to  haiNden.  Petty  ex- 
tortions and  protecting  of  turf  gave  way  to  armed  robbel^y  and  Inv^vement  with 
the  Chinatown  underworld.  Illegal  gambling  In  Chinatown  traditionally  has  made 
prote<*tl on  a  lucrative  bii si nesM,  .  ,  , 

In  196J)  and  1070  the  gang  members  began  to  split  over  control  of  money  and 
power.  And  in  -lOTO.  with  the  fatal  shootlh^f  of  a  19-year-old  Wah  Ching  member, 
tlW  youths  begati  a  series  of  murders  that  locally  was^called'the  Chinatown  gang 

^"vt  Us  height,  the  violence  develoi)ed  Into  a  series  of  what  aiipeared  to  be* 
planned  executi(ms.  Three  victims  were  dls<i(5vered  Strangled  and  tied  with  tope, 
and  a  youth  counselor  was  -fdimd  shot  to  death,  with  a  note  reading"  "Die,  pig  ^ 
informant,"  Httached  to  his  body.  ti^' 

About  a  dozen  yoimg  men  have  been  convicted  since  1974  on  charges  of  murder 
or  conspiracy  to  murder,  but  no  shooting  deaths  have  occurred  in  recent  months. 
*  Three  months  ago,  a  youth  thoui^ht  to  he  connected  with  a  gang  was  badlj^ 
beaten  and  burned  with  cigarettes  in  Oakland.  \  .  ^  tim« 

 Some  community  workers  say  organized  gangs  po  longer  exist  here.  Police, 

liowever  citing  a  recent  rash  of  armed  robberies  by  young  persons  speakipg 
Cantonese,  say  the  gangs  have  turned  on  the  oommunity  instead  of  each  other. 

By  police  estimates,  some  45  robberies  have  been 'Committed  in  the  last  90 
days  by  young  men  police  believe  are  gang  members.  Because  victims  frequently, 
fear  retaliation,  more  crimes  go  unreported,  police  said.  ,  ' 

A  number  of  Chinatown  residents  said  there  is  little  trmt  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  which  has  seven  Chinese-Amer- 
ican officers.  **A  good  number  of  them  (Chinese  residents),  particularly  n^w 
arrivals  are  afraid  of  the  police,"  .said  Jack  Woo,  head  of  Six  Companies.  "In 
Hong  Kong,  they're  used  to  the«  poUce  over  there— they  haviv  atf  image  of 
bribery,  payoffs,  *  imder-the-counter  wheeling  dnd  dealing^" 

And  the  Chinese  community,  which  historically  has  relied  on  pr/)tective  so- 
cieties and  polite  bribery  to  ease  white-  hostility,  has,  "always  lived  with  ex- 
tortion,"  said  pollctr  officer  liau.  "If  you  don*t  contribute,  things  start  happening 
to  vour  business."  -  ;  ^  . 

jAiu  said  problems  of  communication  betw^n  the  police  and  the  community 
might  be  eased  bv  increa.sing  the^nimiber  of  Chin^e-si)^flking  police  officers 
The  deimrtment  receritly  lowered  it5f  height  requirement  for  recruits  In  an  effort 
to  attract  more  Asians.  '  ^  j  r^u- 

Wayne  Yee.  director  of  a  federally  funded,  legal  atd  progrjim  called  Chinese 
Youtli  Alternatives,  said  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  education  and  counseling 
to  Improve  Chinese  immigrants'  self-image.  "You've  got  people  out  there  ^ho 
really  think  they're  gangsters,"  he  said.  "It's  not  a  good  imag^,  but  no  other 
image  exi.st.s."      '  '  *  "  . 
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'i     .     '  [From  the  r>oH  AnKolos  Times.  May  29,  19751  " 

3,%  Arrested  ^^Dri'g  Haids  at  Nit^e  L.A.  High  Schools 
(By  Richard  West)  *  • 

The  second  nmss  roundup  of  suspected  drug  pushers  at  liOs  Angelas  high 
schools  in  less  than  six  months  was  begun  by  police  Wednesday,  with  33  arrests 
made  at  nine  campuses  by  nightfall.  *      •  /      '  ^  . 
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Taken  into  custody  wrrt*  10  adnltH.  who  were  hooked  on  suspicioip  of  pos* 
^  '  session  of  narcotics  for  sale,  and  23  juveniles,  who  were  t«ken  to  Juvenile  Hall; 
Proba^ou  Department  oHicials  refused  to  .say  how  the  juveniles  were  being 
/iKindled,  including  whether  they  were  being  released  as  fast  as  officers  brought 
^       tli^  in  as  in  tlie  Ueceuiber  roundup. 

At  least  20  other  suspects  wefe  still  being  sought  Wednesday  nigUt, 
'riiis  roundup  was  snuiller  in  .scope  tlian  the  oiH»rafion  *that  netted  283  sus- 
jH*cts  at  24  j^i'hcJt'ds  last  December  bt^cause,  a  police  spokesman  said,  of  *'a  def- 
inite  de(  Iim»  in  the  visibility  of  drug  use  and  access  to  drug.iin  and  about  the 
sele<^d  high  school.s/* 
\  'But  it  brought  Jhe  same  "damned  indignant"  reaction  from  Dr,  Julian  Nava, 
'U  liberal  member  of  the  city„  Board  of  Piducajjon?  that  he  had  ex^iressed  after 
the  l)e<'eniber  roundup. 

'"•With  th?  new  (liberal)  board  majority,  I  think  this  crap  won't  be  hap- 
pening much  longer,"  .said  the  Harvard  Ph.D, 
Uamona  Ripston,  executive  director  of  the  American  Civil  Lilx^rties  Union 
^  of  Houthern  ^HToruia,  also  condemned  the  cnmpu.s  arrests. 

•*The  presence  of •  secret  police  on  our  campuses  will  eliminate  trust,  open- 
ness jind  adventurbusness  and  will  lead  to  ;a  kind  of  observation  and  Intel- 
Ugeji(\»-gatheripg  thJ^t  will  mean  spying  on  the  opinions,  styles  and  behavior 
of  teach^»r.s,0students  and  admi^iistrators.**  she  said. 

Twenty-four  plainclothes  officers  began  nmking  the  arrests  at  the  schools 
at  7  a.m.  after  completion  of  a  HV^-mouth  investigation.' 
,  Tlie  drugs  t)ougbt  by  the  undercover  officers  included  marijuana,  hashish. 
plUs^.  LSI)  and  ''Angel  Dust."  a  horse  tranquilizer  which,  when  used  with 
marijnaha.  produces  hallncinations.^officera  said.  | 
'During  the  December  roundup,  most  of  the  233  student  su.spects  were  re- 
^  lea.sed  i|4id  wertiy  back  on  tlie  streets—and  the  campuses — within  24  hoiirs  after 
they  \VijiM-e  picked  up.  ' 

Lt.  D<»n  La(iuardia,  head  of  the  juvenile  narcotics  section,  said  the  arrest 
•  pha.sc  (»f  the  school  "drug  buy  prpurnm*'  was  ba.scd  on  the  purchase  by  four 
underc()ver  officers  posing  as  students  of  .$1.:U)0  worth  of  drugs  from  53  suspects. 

The -new  investigation  and  arrests  affirmed  the  belief  by  police  and  other 
agencies  that  'drugs  are  still  availabb*  in  our  high  .schools  and-i)o.se  a  thpeat 
to  .students."  La(iuardia  said. 
Their  qui<?k  relea.se  brought  angry  protests  from  school  principnl-S  poli(<e  dffi- 
.  ciiUs  and:  ()thers. '  S<)me  principals  complained  that  many  of  the  suspects  were 
swaggering  around  cnaipuscs;  like  heroes  the  day  after  ^filicejs  had  i)icked  them 
bp  bnmging  about  their  arrests, 
^How^ever.  Presiding  Juvenile  Judge  William  Hogoboom  praised  the  juyenile 
.•v  and , probation  officials,  for  the  actioi/  sayinir.  "They  performed  their  .statutory 
.   duties  in  a  professional,  responsible  and  completely  legal  manner  in  the  face 
of  community  and  jiMilitical  pa.ssion  and  eiiiotions." 

fjiOnardia  said  those  arrested  on  schrml  campuses  Wednes(Jay  were- first 
brought  tf)  tbi»  principals*  offices  for  identification,  then  taken  to  various  police 
stations  and  Juven^e  Hall  for  processing. 

tf;  l'^«i>ending  on  the  seriousness  of  the  alleged  offense,  the  suspects  were  either 
..'.rt"'Ic»ased  to  their  parents  or  seijt  to  .luvcnile  Hall. 

r>a(inardia  explained  that  the  suspects  were  taken  to  the  principals*  offices 
this  time  so  that  administrators  would  have  their  names  immediately. 

In  the  Deceuiber  roundup,  principals  complained  that  in  some  cases  several 
ilays  W(Mit  by  before  they  received  reports  on  those  who  had  been  Arrested.  This 
lield  up  scho(»t  susinmsion  of  the  suspects. 

In  conjunction  with  the  crackdown-s  at  the  high  schools,  officers  .said  they  have 
been  rounding  updealers  operating  in  areas  adjacent  to  city  high  schools. 

Nearly  300  snspects,  indudijig  close  to  200  juveniles,  have  been  arrested  in 
these  areas,  near  the  scbfKils  in  recent  months.  Fifteen  per  centt  of  these  arre.sts 
were  for  .sale  or  possession  of  **(*ontroUf^d  substances,**  including  marijuana. 

Xava.  in  expressing  indignation  over  the  rcmndup  Wedne.'^day,  accu.sed  police 
^>fOcials  of  ignoring  a  promise  *tbey  made  a'fter  the  December  roundup  tha,t;  they 
'  would  inform  the  school  board  of  any  future  "rmrcotics  crackdown  on  school 
campuses. 

N'aya  said. he  was  not  }nfr>rmtHl  beforehand  of  the  arrestM  to  be  made  Wednes- 
day and  he  bad  ^'serious  doubts  whether  anyone  (in  school  admiriistratiofi ) 
knew.** 
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The  iK)lice  spokesman,  however,  wiid  Nava  was  wron^  about  tHls  and  that 
Kt  hool  administrators  knew  about  the -investigation  and  the  planned  arrests. 

A  st'liool  district  HiM)kesmaii  said  l)oli('e  gjjve  advance  Information  on  the 
operation  to  tlie  principals  of  the  schools  involved,  top  administrators  and 
Dr.  Donald  Newman,  president  of  the  school  board. 

"We  were^^  aware  of  what  was  jjoing  on.*'  the  schools'  spokesman  said. 

PoWoe  refused  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  high  schools  where  the  arrests 
were  made,  but  the  school  district  spokesman  said  they  included  Narbonne, 
Banning,  Grant,  Taft.  Fairfax  and  Polytechnic.  ^  ^ 

Officers  said  that  one  juvenile  dealer  arrested  Wednesday  ap|)eared-4n  a 
confused  fashion— to  be  trying  to  take  advantage  of  legislation  pending  in 
"Sacrakehto  which,  if  passed,  'would  allow  a  person  taught  with  less  than  an 
^mnce  W  marijuana  to  be  given  a  citation  instead  of  being  arrested.  ^ 

This\ dealer  sold  a  large  quantity  of  marijuana  to  undercover  officers  but 
.  only  ln\  amounts  of  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  at  a  time,  which « he  apparently  be- 
lieved Alight  be  legat,  officers  said. 


IFrom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Muy  21,  1J>75] 

JItiTttOLAUY,  Vandalism  Rate  Soaiis  in  I8L.\nu  Schools 

I  (By  Tom  Kaser) 

Burglary  nnd  vaiMlalism  los.ses  in  Hawaii's  puMic  schools  are  exp^<?ted  to,  be 
35  to  40  i>er  cent  higher  this  ttscal  year  than  last,  aocortllng  to  flgtir^s  obtained 
Tlie  Advertiser.  1  *.  ♦    ^     .  .      i  i 

By  the  time  the  current  tlscal  year  <*nds  June  30.  pul)lie  school  burglary  losses 
are  exiKM-ted  to  reach  JfllKHm).  nearly  40  per  cej^t  more  tlla#^l^^^^^ 

^^^!!?idaUsni  losses  are  expet  ted  to  reach  a  teO(>rd  $it<M]^^^^  a  ^5  t>ei^  ce^it' 

increase  over  the  1973-74  loss  of  J|illl,21>3.  *  '  .  .^  t. 

The  tigures  compiled  bv  the  Deimrtme^it  of  Kdncation,  .<  t)aK)t  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Accounting  and  General  Services  j(DA<;«);  do  not  reflect  the  total  loss 
caused  by  burglai^  and  vandallsnvhowev^^r.  - 

The  burglary  total,  for  examl>le,  does  hot  include  t^tolep  .supplies,  classroom 
umterlals  and  cash.  It  is  only  for  the  loss  of  Htate-owm^^,e<iuipment— and  even 
then  only  at  its  original  purchase  price.  ^  i^  v 

Similarly,  The  vandalism  total  is  <mly  for  materials,  no]t  labor.         /  '  ^ 

-  The  11)74^75  burglary  loss  expecte<i  by  t}M^J)OK  wdiild  »)e  the/liighest_sucli_ 
figure  since  the  1071-72  tlscal  year,  when  worth  of  equlpii>t»nt  was  taken 
fr<mi  Island  public  schooLs.                         5^"^    *V  .    .      i  i 

The  previous  Hscal  year.  1»70-71.  suffered  ii  ft^ccVrd  $159,601  m  i)urglary  losses, 
and  DOE  officials  do  not  know  why.  Rjpportedly,  there  was  a  national  surge 

^^-Krcept^for  those  two  fiscal  years.  1970-tl  and  1071--t2.  i>nrglary  losses  have 

-  increased  steadily  througU  tOi^ iyears."-^iaid  Ted  JJtout,  a  staff  spe<'iallst  in  the 
DOK's  Planning  Services  Branch.  .^^ar       «q.> -rro 

He  noted  that  there  were  $14,003  in  burglary  losses  for  10(55-00. 
1900-07.  $42,186  for  1967-i;H.  $66,159  for  .lOOH^iO,  and  $78,395  for  1972-73. 

He  also  pointed  out  .that  there  seetns  ^o  be  a  cyclical  miture  ot  school  bur^ 
glaries.  -It  runs  higli  d-aring  those  months  that  school  is>in  session,  except  for 
December.  xVnd  it' rurifi  low  #f  ithe  summer  months."  Stout,  said. 

Vandalismfollo\vsmuch  the  Siime  pattern,  he  added. 

rsually  90  or  ^  per  cent  (/f  thi^OE's  total  burglary  losses^including  those 
to  public  llbraries-^are  to  publlc^t^tioo^ts  on  Oahu.  Last  fiscal  year  (1973-74),  the 
Hon6f<irui^ch(M)l  District  suffered'tbe  lurgest  portion.  :^0  per  cent  of  the  statewide 
^4  school  burglary  loss,  v  V  '  '       i.      „  i 

Kire  lossesi^to  Isle  i>5lU)lie schools  are  more  sporadic  from  year  to  year..l>ut  tiie 
number  of  fires  is  gradually  iiicreasji^,  Stout  reported. 

"  For  exiamplc.  there  were  only  13  sclio^l  flfres  ln  calendar  year  19<2,  but  the  totar 
.  loss  tq^tfte  state  was  more  than  $3.5  milliou.ilt^  1973.  fey  contrast,  there  were  38 
a(!ii.^;/cTloorfeTSrbttttlie  total  loss  WMif^^^^  ,    ^      '     .  . 

Between  .Ian.  1  and  Fel>,  11      thj.>year,  th^wfj-e  24  scliool  fires.  _ 
6ne  district  that,  has  Ween  particiUarly  con^^^ned  about  its  rising  vandalism, 
burglary  flind  fire '^ses  is  Leeward  Gab A  group  of  parent  representatives 
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ai)peale(l  to  the  Board  of  Kducatlon  April  17  for  imniediato  lielp  in  the  form  of 
.    Af      ^i'*^^**^^*^^^  liglitiiif?  and  incroased  surveUlanoe,  but  it  was  not  granted 
f^ii    i*?. ""^yf^         ^  meeting.  Leeward  SuDeriutendent  Domingo  Los  Banos 
inschooh!^  district  s  increased  effprts  to  thwart  burglary,  vandalism  and  arson 

Vanadalism  has  been  esi>ecially  comma/ at  Maili  and  Nanalkaimno  ElementaifK 
schools  he  said  and  also  at  ramphejj  High.  Ewa  Beach  Elementary,  Ilima  ^ 
Intermedmte,  Makakilo  Elementary,  yanakuli  High  and  Intermediate,  and  Po- 
liakea  Elementary.  /  ^ 

.v?oHl!f"/t"*^\^**.""'^        ^^  ""^  Leesvard  District  conducted  an 

experimental. imtrol  ptogram  that  involved  two  men  in  trucks  patrbling  theeight  " 
campuses  from  10  p.m,  to  4  a.m.  .seven  nights  a  week.  'tf^eigm 
Although  three  of  ;he  sch(M)ls  experienced  a  vandalism  increase  diirinff  that 
mT  nr    r  f  ir"'*"^"^  ^^'^'^'^  -"'^^^  incidents  than  for  the  same  period  > 

tiv onnrTin  f^''  V'/^S^l*^*"  generally  rated  the  project  to  he  moderafely  effec- *  ' 
tive  and  said  they  wished  to  .see  the  project  coiitttiued 

selHu>Tw'TnM'\?^  ^T^'}""^       Hince  provided  a  roving  .security  patrol  for  Various      ,  - 
b  ;  .  w       volunteer  groui)~the  "Juvenile  Patrol  Waianae"-~is  coii^ihuing  / 
.  to  patrol  Waianae  roast  .schools  around  the  clock  on  weekends  /  / 

In  acldition.  theXeeward  District  has  in.stalled  electronic  surveillance  eouin-  ' 
sHiools"  ^  ^"^     currently  considering  similar  installations  at  other  /  • 

School  vandalism  and  violence  is  on  the  increase  nationally,  according  to 
recent  . reports,  and  i^n  are  measures  to  curh  it.  •     '  uLcoiuiug  lo  ^ 

After  conducting  an  IK-month  study,  the  IT.S.  Senate" subcommittee  on  juvenile  ' 
de  iiiquency  recently  cmicluded  that  violence  and  vandalism  cost  the  American 
public  .schools  iis  much  as  they  .spend  on  textbooks/very  year 

nim'  n'r  ^^'^^  malicious  damage/cau.sed"  l)y  students  amounted  to 

almost  iFoOO  million  hi^t  year-^three  times  higli^r  than  in  1971. 


[Kruiii  the  (>niahR  World  Hornid,  Apr.  10.  l»7r>] 
SKXATOIt  BaYII   Fi.NDS  CrISIB  OF  ViOI.KNCK  IN   U,N.  .SCHOOLs',  |^  * 

(By  Darwin  Olofson) 

AlMHit  70,(XK)  teachers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  .students  are  physicaUv 
as.saulte<l  each  year  in  the  nation's  pul>lic  .schools,  where  there  is  a  crisis  of 
violence  and  vandalism."  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind..  said -Wednesday 
fi.>  f  i«rlw\"^'!r  playgrounds  of  ^par  and  terror  also  account  for  an  es- 
timated $5(M)  million  anjiual  bill  for  vandalism,"  he  said.  "This  astonishing  sum 
which  israjctually  a  vandalism  surtax. on  the  cost  of  education,  is  comparable  to 
the  entire  investment  for  textl>ooks  for  our  nation's  schools  in  1972" 

Hayh  chairmah  of  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  subcommittee,  released 
the  results  of  a  sui>committee  survey  of  7r»7  elementary  and  scK!ondary  schools. 

*  Lf;UGKB  OF  VIOLKNCK 

He  saitl  they  constituted  "a  ledger  of  violence  confronting  our  schools  that 
reads  like  a  casualty  list  from  a  war  zone  or  a  vice  squad  annual  report.'* 

between  lOrU  and  m:i,  the  subcommittee  said  its  findings  showed  that  •  As- 
saults on  teachers  increa.stnl  77,4  percent;  a.s.suults  on  students  increased* 85 3 
j)erc^»nt :  rai^e.s  and  attempted rai>es  increased  40,1  percent:  robt.eries  of  teachers 
and  s  mionts  increase<lIo.7  percent;  homicides  in  fschools  increa.se(l  IHy^ero^t  ' 
permit^  '    ^Vipon^  confiscated  from  students  in  schools  increased  54.4 

inm"'"*  ^i^t"cts  s)^vey(Ml,  Bayh  said,  more  than  100  students  were  murdered 
-  Kevin  Faley,  tb/ subcommittee's  assistant  couns^el.  to4d  The  World-Herald  that 
Zd'cts'Tn  Ne^^^^       were -sent  to  the  Ohama,  Lincoln  and  BellevL  school  ! 

t'.VIFOUM  UEStTLTS  Ju«  J 

t^u^^^^'t        ^"^^^^F'^^ka  districts  responded,  he  said,  adding.  "We  have  foun^f- 
;hat  whats  happening  in  the  region  is  fairly  uniform  from  state  to  state  " 

The  subcommittee  report  l)roke  down  survey  results  by  region,  one  of  whicli 
was  a  12..state  north-central  region,  iiuiuding  Nebraska,  Iowa  Kansa^  Mis™ 
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and  SoiitH.  Dakota.  The  other  states  lyere.  Illinois;  ^Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohlov  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota.  /  - 

In  this  region,  between  1970  tind  1^3.  tHe  subcommittee  report  listed  thes0 
preliminary  findings:  J  ' 

Assanlts  on  teachers  In  schools  Increasedf  52.4  percent ;  assaults  on  students  In 
Schools  Increased  20.5  percent ;  rapes  atid  attempted  rapes  Increased  .60  percent ; 
ittojor  acts  of  violence  Tncreased  19.5  percent  and  the  number  of  weapons  found 
In  schoois  Increased  6.7  percent. 

v  .*  DRUGS,  ALCOHOL 

There  was  a  97.4  percent  Increase  in  drug  and  alcohol  offenses  fn  north-central 
schools;*  tiGCordlng  to  the  report. 

If'sald  a  school  counselor  In  the  Des  Moines  school  system,  who  was  not  Iden- 
tified, wrote  the  subcommittee  that  local  school  officials  were  particular^y^^con 
cemed  "over  three  disturbing  trends."  —  .  . 

The  trends  were  "the  Increasing  possession,  use  and  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  in 
,  the  schools ;  the  Increasing  number  of  vandalism  incidents  directed  against  school 
property  and  the  consistently  high  percentage  of  dropouts  within  the  system."  I 

The  subcommittee  said  it  found  there  were  16  shootings  in,Kansas  City  schools 
during  the  1972-73 school  year. 

WINDOW  BREAKAGE 

it  cited  a  report  that  window  breakage  in  the  Wichita  school  system  increased 
by  300  per  cent  from  1963  to  1973  and  that  the  cost  of  vandalism  and  burglary 
rose  from  .^18,777  to  $112,117  in  the  same  period. 

"It  would  be  a  serlous»mlstnke  to  Infer  from  the  few  examples  we  have  pointed 
out  that  tXe  violence  and  vandalism  exists  only  in  schools' of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  uorth-c)Nitral  region/'  It  said.  Oft  the  contrary,  the  subcommittee  study  has 
found  very  ftw  schools  within  this  region  that  do  not  have  serious  problems  In 
this  regard."  ^ 

.   Bayh  said  the  violence  and  vandallstn  in  schools  threatens' to  seriously  ham- 
per the  ability  of  schools  to  perform  their  educational  mission. 

He  said  his  suhepmmlttee  will  open  Jiea^ngs  April  16  on  these  problems  and  ^ 
that  he  also  will  introduce  remedial  legislation.  .  ^ 

His  bill  would  provide  financial  assistance  to  schools  for  ijecurlty  planning  and 
for  educational  programs  to  reduce  delinquency 'He  said  he^did  not  know  how  - 
much  It  w<mld  cost.  ' 


[Kroixi  the  Salt  Lnke  City  Deseret  Npws,  Sept.  24.  19741 
Indian*  Kight  Danger  Real,  Police  Report 
(By  Bruce  Hills) 

BniGHAM  City.— Police  (^hief  Stephen  M.  Studdert  disagrees  wltli  a  refport 
from  the  Indian  Task  Force  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Monday  that  inter- ' 
tribal  ^ghting  at  the  Intermountaln  School  here  has  oeen  blown  out  .(^T  air 
proportion.  "  .      !  • 

He  says  the  flghtlng  is  real,  the  danger  of  further  outbreaks,  pf  violence  is  real, 
and  he  would  like,  something  done  at  the  school  to  c?ontrol  students  who  have- 
been  fighting  sporadically  between  themselves  for  the  past  month. 

Htuddert  had  not  seen,  the  report  when  he  made  his  comments  Monday  night, 
but  when  told  of  the  task  force's  opinion  of  the  fighting  he  said  the  task  force 
evidently  had  not  been  in  very  close  touch  with  events  the  past  month. 

The  report,  nmde  at  a  meeting  In  \Vashingtonl*D,C.  Monday,  urged  going  ahead 
with  the  Indian  school  on  an  Intertribal  basis. 

,  Prior  to  this  fall,  the  school  had  been  composed  primarily  of  Xavajo  yduths. 
W)ien  the  school  started  this  season  it  had  about  865  students  fropa'  33  different 
Indian  tribes.  ^5ome  430  are  Navajo.  ,  : 

•  Studdert,  whose  police  department  has  had  the  contract  for  police  prot.ection 
and  patrol  at  the  school  fo^  several  years,  said. there  was  a  serious  outbreak  of 
fighting  Sunday,  Sept,  8,  and  on  at  least  three  occasions  last  week  before  the 
rioting  Sunday,  September  22.    ^  , 

When  the  figt  fights,  rock  throwing,  vandalism  and  knife  scuffles  had  been 
quelled  seven  juvenile's  were  arrested  and  placeij  in  MO  WED  A  juvenile  center 
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in  Unv  aiul  **ild|uU*  siud^nlM  wviv  a^^(^sUHl  aiul  tiiktMi  to  Loynin's  Tiielit*  rtmnty 
.lail.*  1  ' 

Tiu«diiy  iM>lici»  hiscovemi  14  ()f  the  10  nt  L<»Kan  wore  Juveniles  and  tliey  were 
taken  to  MOWKI>A  al.so,  T1k»  12  reniaiiiinK  were  taken  to  Brigham  City  Court  for 
arr]ii{;nment.  / 

Cit.v  .IiidKe  RolM|'rt  \\.  Dallies- set  )>ail  fnr  all  lli  Monday  at  $50  each  and  set 
a  heariuK  \Ve(lnes(ila>  in  Unnhmn  Cil.v  ('<nirt  on  Class  C  Mis(lenjeanf»r  eluirjies  of 
•'renuiininjr  at  tlie,  scene  of  <|ls«rderl.v  conduet  or  an  unlawfnl  assenildy  after 
liaviaK  l»een  onlered  to  dislnifse  !►>  a  jKMiee  otK(M»r/' 

The  y2  inelnde  fester  Johnliat.  Tommy  ('hee.  I.uke  Sebalie.  Thomas  Wilson, 
Riehiwd  IjuiKhiiiji;,' Benson  Be^ay,  Thonias-Mediehieliorse,  li<»roy  WotKls.  Dextt^r 
Smtth.  VintH»nt  I Vt?(k  Taiid)Un  AIUIh  an(l  .Terry  Appall.         .  , 

"^lills  ami  M<Hlieii!4t»hors  »  are  \\K  Smith  Is  22  and  the  rest  of  tlie  students  are  IS. 

Studdert  said  viijmr  tothiy  there  w^as  sonie  llKlithi^r  Mcmday  nii:fal>uu<l  three  or 
^our  stii^i>nts  were' hurt.  But  the  school  qi^etwl  clown *hy  ahoiit  7  p.m.  and  no 
further  tronlde  was  W»port(Hk 

Stinleiitiiklit  a  tire  Sinuhiy  nij;ht  in  one  of  the  hitermountaln  Sehotd  building 
dnrinj:  tli<»  tl^htinj;,  hut  \X  was  quU'kly  ji»xthiKni.shed  l>y  police  an*l  llrefl«hterH  at 
rthe  srene.  *  »  . 

roll  re  also  said  eliirly  tmlay  they  had  \\Xn\  reiMirts  Monday  evening  of  some 
tlreiionihs  nt  thesrltool,  ioit  wlien  th^v  investij;at(Hl  they  could  find  no  eviden(»e 
of  iijiy one  trying  to  s«i»t  tires. 

SUndey  Speaks,  aetiag  suirerintendent  nt  tlie  school,  was  hi  WashinKtcm  over 
tlie  WH'kenil  for  the  speehil  meeting;  with  Bureau-  of  Indian  Affairs  personnel 
and  did  not  return  to  tlie  school  until  late  Mtmday  aft(>rnooii,  •» 

I {o 'said  t<uiay  he  i|s  ceUitident  the  problems  at  the  Intermountain  School  caa 
he  sfdvad.  1  * 

think  the'towaspeople  in  BriKliam  City  are  liehind  ns.  I  think  they  want 
tho  school  to  sut'ccMHl,  1  ktiowjrhe  Indian  Task  Kor<*e  wants  ns  to  he  a  sutvess.'* 
^aid  Speaks. 

••\Ve  aren't  pdns  to  start  kicking  students  out  Just  .liecanse  they  are  standing; 
In  a  crowd.  We  netMl  d^tinite  proof  they  are  causing  troiilde  before  we  send  them 
llorie/' said  SiM*aks, 

saitl  the  juveniles  arrt»sted  Sunday  and  sent  back  to  the  school  twlay  would 
.  he  judged  f>n  the  basis of^  the  facts. 

I  can't  say  tliey  will  be  sent  home  just  l>tH'uuse  they  were  arrested."  he  said. 

>*ate  554)1  lin>;er,  (li.rect^>r  of  instruction  at  the  Intermonn|ain  Sehool,  wlio  was 
in  clrafKe  dnriiiK  SpeakN  absence,  said  lie  lielieves  the. answer  to  tlie  sitinHion 
is  t<j^"kick  out  the  rinKle.'Ulers  who  nr(»  causing  all  the  tnmljle.** 

lie  said  it  is  diilirult  to  know  jtist  whojs  resiMinsible  for  starting  all  the  flffhts 
but  he  and  his  stalT  are  coyitinniiiK  tlieir  investigation,   

Juvenile  ollicials  ai  R^y  said  M(Hi(Liy  f!u»  seven  stn(h»nTs  sent  there  Sunday 
niHTlit  and  tin*  14  sent  lht»re  Monday  pr\nil)ly  will  lie  peleased  tenia y  a*nd  sent  back 
t(j  the  schfjol.  .  ,^ 

The  repnrt  fn>ni  tin*  Im^iaii  Task  For.ce,  according  to  ottk-ials  in  \VashiiiKtoii. 
was  not  made  in  resptuise  tWtiie  IlKhtiiiK  at  the  scIkmjI  Ivut  had  been  in  preparation 
for.  sonu»  nioritiis.     '        »  --^ 

■The  report,  to  Indian  (NannHssiont^r  Morris  Tlnpipsirn,  said  tb(»  task  force, 
which  is  made  np  of  r(»pre.siiMitativ(»s  from  many  Indian  tribes,  wants  to  continue 
the  cnrricMihim.  \ 

The  task  force^  \vt)ieb  is  ri»sponsible  f(»r  making  the  ehan^e  from  an  all-XavnJo 
student  l)ody  to  .-i  mixtnl  tribal  structur(»  this  year,  said  it  wants  to  put  nlore 
etnphasis  (til  Indian  cultural  afFairs,and  activities. 

The  report  said  they  wert^  Ijiati'py 'with  tlie  vocaticaial  pro^raiii  nt  the  school. 


/  fFrom  the        AugoU^H  TImoH.  Juno  7,  1074) 

■  >  ;  ^  V- 

TA\  IMiacFN r  i.N  olfrfiii  Sciroors  Try  Dares,  Stidy  Finds 
■  MVv  .h\v^  MKMirdy ) 

The  ttrst  si^rvey.  of  narc<>ti.cs\  u.se  in  -the  I.os  Angeles*  city  schofds  showed 
Thursday  t;hnt  .KK^r  of  hi^jh' school  stu(!R^nH' (pieried  iJiUd  they  have  tried  dru^s 
at  least  onc<».  '   •  '  *  ■  • 
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The  report  a\m  mid  that  3]^/c^  of  Jiuiior  liiKli  hcIXooI  Htudents  have  used  dtugs 
of  Home  kind.  ' 

The  report  indlcatefl  m^M  HtiideutH  who  did  admit  usIuk  narcotics  said  th^y 
had  smoked  muri jliana  and  had  never  used  anything:  else. 

Forty-eight  por  cent  of  the  high  ^hool  students  and  20%  of  the  junior  high 
HChool  studeut.s  Haid  they  liad  trieid  marljimnti  at  least  once. 

,    Among  high  school  students;  tl(K/r  said  tiiey  had  used  it  three  or  more  times 
and  2|5%  of  the  seniors  said  they  are^  presently  smoking  it. 

More  thuu  XV!^/e  ot  the  Junior  high  school  students  said  they  had  used  mari> 
Juana  three  or  Miore  timt^s. 

The  drug  us^  next  most  often  by  high  school  students  was  hashish,  followed  ' 
by  ampl>etumi<ies  and  barbiturates,  . 

'Only  between  1%  and  2%  of  the  Junior  and  senior  high  school  students  said 
they  had  used  heroin.  * 

Tlie  survey  o»4ied  students  to  lifi^^4^irugs  they  had]  used  over  the  preceding  12 
mouths.  -  1 

The  survey  was  (H^mprised  of  a  sample  of  students  scientifically  drawn  from  all 
Junior  tKnd^ senior  high  schools  In  the  district. 

Surveyeii  were  tiboqt  10,000  student^  or  three  classes  at  each  sch^qW.The 
classes  were  selected  to  get  a  socioeconomic  cross  section  of  studentSf.' 

The  report,  which^was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Bdtn*ation.  said  there  was 
no  .way  to  know  whether  the  students'  responses  were  honest.  The  surveys  were 
administered  by  teachers^  and  students  participated  voluntarily.  Their  responses 
were  tabulajl?d  UlwAiyduJUsly.  ^  '> 

Hince  it  was  the  district's  first  survey,  tliere  was  no  wiiy  to  determine  whether 
drug  usagt^^'was  up  or  down.  * 

The  n^porf  snhl.  however,  similar 'surveys  were  taken  in  the  Newhali  and  San 
Mateo  Sch(M>l  districts.  Tlie  surveys  showed  that  the  level  of  drug  usage  was 
about  the  same  amour  'he  three  districts. 

The  rt«i)ort  said  i  survey  was  (conducted  at  the  request  of  Police  Chief 
Edward  M.  Davis  tor  expand  police  information  on  drug  usage. 

The  second -ranked  drug,  hashish,  has  been  used  by  25%  of  the  high  school 
students  who  were  surveyed, 

Others  Included  amphetamines.  ;  l>arbit urates,  18</r  ;  TjSI),  15%  ;  solvents 
(glue,  paint  thinner).  \Wc  ;  cocaine,  9%;  methamphetamines,  6%;  methadone. 
2%,  and  heroin,  2«/r. 

Percentages  for  junior  high  school  students  were  much  smitller,  with  solvents 
ranking  second  in  usage  at  K'/c .  ' 

[Prom  the  Im9  .Vngeles  Times.  May  0,  1974] 
Sciiooi.  (iANO  Violence  Near  Epidemic — Ha«n 
(By  Ray  Zeman) 

(Jang  violence  at  sehools  throughout  Los  Angeles  County  was  described  as 
"close  to  an  t*pi(h*mic  «tage*'  Wednesday  hy  Chairman  Kenneth  Hahu  of  thef 
Hoard  of  Supervisors. 

In  a  news  conference  Hahn  quoted  statistics  from  95  school  districts  compiled 
by  Dr.  Richard  M.  (''loi^es.  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

j  Since  last  September.  Hahn  said,  there  have  been  five  murders  on  campuses, 
306  aswsaults  on  teachers.  TO  attacks  on  other  employes  and  144  assaults  on  peace 
officers  antl  school  security  personnel. 

**There  were  <J21)  cases  of  possession  ot  guns  and  knives  and  59  instiinces  of 
bombs  or  explosives  since  iSeptember;*' Hahn  added. 

•*The  dollar  l<Tss  to  the  taxpayer  for  vandalism,  arson,  burglary  and  theft 
totaled  $3,073i082." 

Thus  far  in  1974.  Hahn  said.  80  Juveniles  have  been  arrested  for  murder,  in 
comparison  with  124  <luring all  of  1973. 

"It  aW)ears  liyr^  'will  see  an  all-time , record  of  juveniles  arrested  for  murder, 
he  predicted.  v 

Hahn  said  a  special  task  force  on  juvenile  gang  violence,  created  last  month, 
met  for  the  third  time  Tuesday  to  discuss  causes,  preventicai  and  possible  cures. 

Chief  Administrative  Officer,  Arthur  O.  Will  heads  the  task  force,  which  in- 
^cludes  pre.^iding  Judges,  top  law  enforcement  officials  and  various  county  depart- 
ment heads.  . 
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H«hM'sli.i'%.",'  "".^■•'■•""'•'""■•^  Ji.venileori.m.  and  juvenile 

i/vl  V..1V  '  ';"-^.-^','«'''''r  l'"'i<^^<'  lvi>urf,„e..t  has  identified  1H(.  Kan^s  i„  fj„. 
las.  '  "'  '"'ti'""  i"'-''»"'"vi..r,  Thin  compares  wifh  lw  kuuks 


ii„^  .1,  l?''!"""'""'"'  '"'x  iil.'ntiti.Hl  lOT)  known  Kungs  i„  ifs  jurisUicbion 
and  r.rt.b..r.v  liavo  inrwis.^l  LTOy  Oi.rinK  tli.-  last  ll#..n.  s  nomicide 
i<.^nPmi^'l!Al!y'''  '•'>%  ri-on,  h.(KM>  last  yoar  to  Ili.OOt. 

•Tin-  jiiv.'nil,.  Justi.v  system  I'las  l,v„k,-n  ilovWi.  '  Haliii  cliarml   '-Tlit-rp  nr.> 

^i;.i"f:>^r^i;;j:r  '  ^^''^-"^    ^'^^     ^^^^  a^;.;:^S; 

r,iin)ll*  vuw  '  ^1  V  •."^^^'^''"^^nr  aiHl  ,naki>  l.Wfvr  ust^  of  juvenile 

iuii{>s.  Mayht'  we  shouM  return  ro  the  Civilian  (\>userv«tiou  Ooriw  onmn  of  De- 
pression  (la>.s  and  st^ml  jiivenile.s  tlieref  <nnip  or 


fKri)in  thr  San  I)h>j;»>  l.'nion.  Fob    18,  1D741  [' 
Sl?  OK\r   VlOKKNCK  UKFOUTKI)   KlHI.\<j  ' 

f  Hy  Diaiio  Clark  i 

I  11  Kor  yoii. 
**I'ui  KoiuK  to  l)urn  you  out." 

rn  he  It  the  (ohs(tmttrt  imrof  vou  " 
Tlu-H.  nvv  t.vph,il  of  stud.Mits\*tlnv»ts' a^'uinst  'teArhei-s.  aiM-ordin^  to  Aiex 

ii<-n»rdiii|,' to  sWmhiI  district  rtMords.  ^oomimht. 

In  thr-ttrsr  :{ ,,/nths  of  tlH'  rnrrent  m  IiooI  year'      attarks  were  uuuU^  on  kt-IiooI 
17  teaebers.  Has^.m  said.  He  mided  tliat  the  in mbe  of 
l:^::';::^^^^^^  ^-^tenes  is  faM  appro..h- 

nV.'.^M^'^i''^'  '^T*"*^  m!;*''*'  'T^'"^  ""^^^  physical  assauU.s  and  ino're  threats 

4ind  d  sie^ard  for  law  an<l  order,  said  Harry  Motr,  school  Mvuiity  chief 

I  think  jt  IS  fin  indication  we're  hecomiuff  a  hir«e  city.  I  certainly  lUw  we  do 
;:;ohl::;::r^^^^  '^^^  '  rhmk  we  havea  i>etter  1.^.11!?^.  the 

San  I>iw»  'With  an  avcra;re  da(ly  affemhince  of  12;1.1(>8)  is  the  14th  largest 

VnrrV4  .-;w  r'''\,"^  ^hc  country;  and  the  s^m-ou^I  largest  hehind'.  I.>s -An^eres 
(.\i>A  t)J4,i>(H)).  m  the  state.  '  ,  " 

-ItKthe  first  four  days  of  class  UiTsix  f.os  An*,'eles  schools  21  jruns  were  taken 

trom  st>HirM,ts  and  IK  students  we^c^  arrested  for  a  varier,>  of  Jffenses  \Z^\u\iZ 

npaults.  carrvln>:  weapons  and  thn^iteuin;;  school  eniph»v(^;-  said  Mieliaei 

Maioney;  a  I.f»s  An*,'cles  I yiire  I  )epartnient  ;ran«  investi;rn  tor 

.17  MA.iou  8ii(Kyr-orrs  -  ' 

-rcacficrs  const  uitly  ^-et  hattured.*'  !,e  a(hled.  "M^'here  were  17  nuijor  shoot^outs 
sahl''^''  *   '  'iinpustss  in  the  lir.st  three  months  of  school  this  xear/'  he 

With  the  exi-ei^tion  (»f  a  ti«ht  involvln>  nonstu<lenfs  in  fnuit  of  Lincoln  Hiirh 
school  tliree  ytnirs  a^o.  no  two-party  campus  sh.>ot-(Mits  liave  ever  been  reporte<l 
here,  acoordm;?  to  Mote.  However/oii  Dee.  5.  a  Crawford  Hi|-h  School  student  took 
a  revolver  to  scho(d.  shot  at  and  narrowly  ndssed  u  fellow  student  .1 


TIu»JH»  are  <Ii>*turblu>;  sI^um.  iiiaiiif»*Ht('(t  in  a  an  tit  ma)  trend  that*  .stndeut  nui^eK't 
for  teaHiers  Ih  deterlonitiuK  and  that  tlu're  i,HiVift<»wiuK  reluctance  by  teaidiers  to 
fllHcipllne  unruly  Htudents.  Mote  feels.    ,  " 

**l  think  we*re  seeiHK  more  verUiit  abuHe.  more  pIiyHlcal  aHsanltH  mud  more 
threats  aptiuHt  teucliers. "  s:tld  Mt)te. 

Three  asHauItH  on  teadiern  tlds  year  reiM)rte<I  to  the  San  DleRo  Police  Depart- 
uteut  ifre  indicutlve.  One  teacher  was  strn<-k  at  l,ln<"ohi  Hiph  ScIkhiI  durlnp  cIas*M 
I»v  a  Kin  who  didn't  like, an  assijonnent.  Another  Lincoln  teacher  was  attacketP 
\vlien  he  left  his  classroom  to  siH»  who  tosse^  a  nn-k  thn)U«h  his  window.  In  the 
third ,jw<sanlt.  a  Wilson  Junior  IIIkU  stJWWit  ended  a  chi>«<room  arjnnnent  by 
liunchUtK  his  teacher.  . 

"  •  ATTACkKh  WITH  IMPK 

*  In  yet  an<)ther  Incident,  a  kea*n>--Hij;h  S<IiooI  teu(lJerwu>Hrfracke<I  <m 
hy  a  student  from  another  srhool  wiehUnjr  a  pii»e.  ^^.^^^^  — ^ 

Varh^crlnu»s  on  citv  school  canipiises  liere  tlUsw^^  include. 

^riiree  extortions  in  ju.st  <«ic  weekby>lforace  Mann  Junior.Hiffh  students 
in  which  uionev  wa.s  obtained  and-t^«^i4tims  ntruck. 

A  knife  was  pulleil  on  a  J3i»y<ler  Continlation  School  employe  by  a  juvenile 
cuui^ht  prowling  In  a  car  at  t|M?  school.  ' 

Theft  of  if-JfJl  l^rom  pprse  of  teacher  during  a  class  she  was  lecturing  at 
<*rawford  High  School. 

An  attack  bv  scmu*  Lincoln  and  (Vt'arrell  school  students  <m  imrents  after 
:i  Morse  r«»i»tball  game  in  which  one  parent  wa.^  Nent  to  the  hospital  With  a 
hunuin  bite  and  ixissihle  heart  attack.  Another  parent  wan  treated  for 
brUis4»s.  -  .         ^«  jM. 

^        San  Diego  High  coimI  struck  in  the  head  with  a  full  trash  oiuii  Uirowu  off  a 

,*im-on<I-.story  ramp.  ,  . 

with  bniss  knuckles  in  whicli  <au'  ^itudent  was  hospitalized  several 
days  and  nearly  lo«t  an  eye  after  another  youth  accused  him  o*  cheating  in 
their  Liucohi  High  cauapus  gambling  game. 

VIOI.KNCK  .VOT  ONLY  PHOIUJ-iM 

■  Violence  is.  not  the  t)nly  problem,  Ajinong  other  incidents  reported  On  various 
San  Diego  high  school  campuseii  are  thefts,  gambling,  marijuana!  smoking, 
strong-arnr^robberies,  extortion,  racially  linkea  attacks  and  loitering  by  butsldefe. 

Perhajw  most  resi>onsi»ilo  for  keeping  a  lid  on  these  crimes  is  San  Dleko's  four- 
year-old  school  security  force  rff  ex-policemen  as  well  a«  the  San  Diefep,;PoUce 
Department  school  task  force  detail.        *  'i/j.  i 

The  San 'Diego  district  is  ivpi<moer  in  the  school  security  business^  Po\<ray  is 
the  only  other  aistrict  iri  the  county  with  a  security  force.  •  \ 

The  depai*tment  has  grown  from  four  men  in  1969  to  31  (half  working  at  night) 
this  ytar  and  the  chief  said  there  is'a  .OeJinite  ne^d  for  more  officers.  \ 

^•W^^  have  what  anjonntw  to  a  snuUi  police  depat-tment,"  said  Mote  In  alschool^ 
seinirity  mj<J?azlue  artlcle.JPh/it  department  is  responsible  for  125,719  sttdents, 
182  school  sites.  ovi«rf  IDO^uare  udles  an4  12399  employes. 

CITY  I»0UCf^>RELY  CALLED  . 

X'OCfal' Police  ijgt..  Oilbert  (iarcla,  who  heads  S1>PD*9  juvenile  division  youth 
'  te$ources  and  narcotics  details,  said  «ch<)ol  security  ofHcers  handle  their  own 
problems  and  rarely  are  city  police  called  in,  . 

'  **\ye  dohrf  ne<»essarily  c<md<me  thls»  but  it  ha,ppenS;  We  just  d<>n*t  have  the 
I)er?iouriel^to  pa^trol  campuses."  said  Garcia.  He  said  the  juvenile  division  has 
<  only  27  investii^ators.  four  sergeants,  a  'lieutenant  and  a  captain  for  citywi^e 
inoidehta  wjiicClnst  yean,  led  t<?l2,)S0Q  arrests.  .  ' 

t    "Alnjost;  noijre  Vere  on  school  campuses.**  'Garcia  aafd.    <        .  \  , 

Mote  said  he  has  only  seven  on-site  agent^^at  high  schools' now  and  wants  to 

*  cover  ali  15  high  schools,  some  \yitb  ''double"* agents  eventually.  Pour  investiga^ 
tors  now  haifdle-all  schools  \>iithout'^dl-time  agents.         '  * 

The  need  for  a  full-ltime^agent  at  Patrick  Henry  was  Illustrated  by  a  diarj-  of- 
crime  compiile<l  by  one. of, the  investigators/rt  sihowed  that  a  toilet  Wa^  blown  up* 
Sept;  18.  lockers, Vere  broken  into  Sept.  20,  an  adnUnistrator  was  threatened  by 
rionstmients  Sept.  21  ana  a  stUdept  was  attacke<l  by  three  other  students  Sept.  24, 
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The  ueed  for  more  "supervision  is  the  coustunt  cry,  of  teaoliers,  school  admin- - 
Istrtttora  and  even  agents  already  assigned  to  campuses. 

"We  need  another  man  but •  no  one  at  the  di8tri<ft  seems  to  be  listening.*'  sjjid 
ihe  Morse  High  Srhool  agent.  With  the  help  of  three  vice  priiicipals  (who  have 
other  duties)  and  two  |>art*time  supervisors,  he  patrols  the  57-acre  campus. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  patn^l  campuses?  Why  are  the^ teacher  attacks  increas* 
Ing?  Why  does  one  agent  hear,  "Just  the  most  foul  language  you'd  ever  want  to 
hear"  thrown  at  teacl\ers?  As  one  |M) lice  otficer  siiid,  "I  thought  policemen  got 
0  verbal  abuse  Iwd  but  I  tliink  teachers  get  it  worse." 

•  The  answers  aren't  clear-cut.  • 

A  group  of  Juvenile  judges  from  ihroughont  the  Vnited  ^States  interviewed  in 
Han  Diego  rfeqently  blamed  juvenile  violence,  on  school  failure,  the  need  to  finance 
drug  h  Ah  its  with  a  gun,  television  advertising  depicting  affluence  and  increasing 
gang  activity.  .       .  *  ' 

(Jarcia  said.  "Parents  «upiK)rt  their  kid«.  One  parent  last  year  punched  c*it  an 
Bimjteln  Junior  High  teacher  l)ecause  he  didn't  llkejhe  grade  his  daughter  got 
.  "M  think  there  la  fear  on  the  part  t)f  teachers,  t^>o3Trhey*d  rather  let  things  go 
than  try  to'dlscipUne— especially  because  t^ey  knoU'  they'll  have  to  answer  to  the 
.fia  rents." 

,.  <)ne  instrnctor,  who  has  been  at  Hale  Junior  High  12  years,  agreed  that 
discipline  viiries,\vlth  the  tca^fher. 

*  A  teacher  has  to  l)e  willing  to  stick  his  neck  otit.  I'm  suro^if  I  were  permissive 
I  migh{  easily  have  problems, "  said  the  instructor..  ' 

.  •  -  ....  .. 
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*  [From  the  Washiupton  Post,  Dec  «,  10751  .  . 

*  SfiwoL  Vani)AU8M  Costs  D.C.  $1.3  M11.LION  In  Yeau 

(By  Patrlcta  Camp) 

Vamlallsm.  whleh  (nuisocl  more  than  .l)r()ken  wiiidowpaiies  in  ^ViushiiiK- 

ton's  m)  schools  last  y^af.  Is  directly  resiwnslble  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
$5  'iullli(>n  allorat'eci  for  malnt^uuuue  and  reimirs  hi  city  sciiooK  according  to 
the  D.<\  central  services  department,  ^  ^    *.  ,1 

.    The  department,  which  haudles  maintenance  for  aU  city  buildings,  ^budgeted 
the  replacii»K  of  broken  windows,  called  glazing,  Tit  more  than  $500,000  for  fiscal 

^^The^dew^^  estinuited  that  ^indallsm,  mostly  by  students  themselves,  was 

alsfKthe  dlrtH't  cause  last  v  ear  Hit  ^$600,000  in  hcmsekeeplng  repairs,  $53,000  worth 
of  damage  to  scbtM.l  clocks  amfi bells.  $27.000>Hi  plumbing  damage,  and  more— to 

^the  iune  of  almut  $1.3  million  last  year.  ]         .     ,  .  ^ 

Harold  T.  Henson.  assistant  director  of  the  bureau  of  i^epairs  and  improve- 
iiients  for  general  services,  said  his  crew  is  about  half  way.  finished  with  glazing 
for  this  fiscal  vear,  which  they  try  to  complete  between  September  and  January 

'  l>efore  the  weather  gets  extremely  |j)ld.  So  far,  they  have  replaced  about  12,000 

windows.  ^         ■     fi  ^        '  ,  1. 

The  number  of  broken  windows  Will  proBhbly  be  fewer  than  in-past  years— 
IdfiOO  in  1970— l>tK-a4iJie  any  gla^s  wihdows  are  being  replaced  with  sturdy  plastic 
,  ones,  Henson  safd.  vl  '         -  ^.    .  . 

"You*Ve  i5<n  to  weigh  this.  '  HenAi  said.  "Will  you  keep  buying  glass  thats 
broken  »(ffevery  year  or  should  yoiflp*y  to  put. In  good  material?  In  the  long  nin, 
it'H  worth  th^  plastic."  .       .  . 

The  types  of  plastic  used,  bought  through,  a  bidding  system,  are  much  more 
erpenalvc  than  glass.  Henson  said  that  a  sheet  of  pla^lc,«about  48  inches  by  96 
inches  and  %  Inch  thick,  costs  $44.18.  A  sheet  of  glass,  20  jnchlpn)y  20>nches, 
costs  only  65  cents.  .  ' 

The  school  system  made  "a  list  of  the  mimbec  of  broken  windows  at  various 
schools' on  Jime  30.  fhe  list  showed  that  out  of  the  five  schools  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  br(»ken  windows,  four  of  tiiem  were  junior  high  schools. 

Henson's  staff  this  year  replaced  027  windows  at  Kramer  Junior  High  in 
Southeast:  421  at  Browne  Junior  High  in  Northeast,  and  382  at  .Paul  Junior 
High  in  Northwest.  ,1.0.1. 

**Students  in  that  age  group  have  all  that^ energy  and  they  don  t  know  what  to 
do  with  it."  said  BurlonjBoone.  director  of  plt^t  and  maintenance  operations  for 
public  schools/^vlnm  really  can't  pinpoint  any  one  school."  ^ 

He  said  the  oal^r^ing  his  department-can  do  is  try  to  have  more  security  at 
buildings  to  pp^nt  illegal  entry  by  outsiders  and  "restore  that  which  has  been 
vandalized."  ^         -  ,, 

B<Jone  said  attempts  are  also  made  to  thwart  vandals  by  moving  public  address 
.sy.stem.s  in  hallways  closer  to  ceiling.s  and  b^ not  installing  new  ceilings  with 
■  acoustical  tiles  that  can  be  pulled  out. 

Sf>lving  the  vandallsu)  problem  would  gf>  a  long  way  toward  ><nping  the  scliools 
and  general  services  with  Imcked-up  work  orders.  There  are  more  than  1,000 
repair  jobs  that  need  to  be  done  at  IKO.  schools  now,  some  dating  as  far  back  as 
19(3.  ' '  . 
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HvHi  pan'tits  nml  xoluntff^r  workrrs  hjiv«'  trifd  ti»  lielp  out  with  srlioul  r**imlrs. 
1).  Sej;iiht>f  Mjiv»h'  WnlttT  K.  Wnshinjrtoirs  staff  reports  rluit  from  S<»ptoinlHir 
through  Novt»rnfKU* -Ul.  a  jiroiip  of  v(»hirij,t»t'r  work^i's  fmiii  l^rojert  Hull*!  wortoed 
inon*  than  4.(MM)  niau-liotirs  in  vari(>ipr(  it,v  m'1i(»oIs.  paititiii^  Uu  kors.  "SistaUlaj; 
'!l(M»r  \\\\\  ntid  doiiij?  otlu»r  work.     .  . 

•  * 

(Kroai  th<»  Miami  llerald,  Aiitr.  s.  ItiT.')] 

I)Al»K  SCIKXM.  ClUMK     $tr»iMMM>  MlHKUY 

i  H.y  Joliu  Camp)   ~~ — ' — 1  

■■  ♦  « 

i-'riilu*  at  Dailf  CiMiiity  schools  coSt  students.  stalT  and  tlir  s(  iiool  system  about" 
thn**»'t|uarters  of  a  iiiilli(ai  d»dlars durliij?  the  last  selKMd  year,  not  couritliij?  tiie 
eost  a'lid  human  misery  (  Jiij^Hl  by  rape,  assault- and  (»ther  olTonses  aji:alnst  i>eoi»le. 

A  seeurhy  report  relwised  hy  the  school  system  Thursday  showed  rapes, 
15>5  rohlierles.  1.407  as-raults  apd  other  iuis<>ellaneiMis  sex  oft'enses,  mostly  Iri- 
deiviit  ex|M)sure  (»r  in(»le.statlou. 

The  security,  depart im'Ut  nU<o  recorded  r»,(;RS  erluies  ajjraiiist  pr(»|M*rty— auto 
theft,  larceny,  hreakiuj;  aitd  entering,  arson,  possession  (»f  st(»len  pro|)erty  and 
vandalism/  ,  ^ 

The  n»l><>»*t  "^Hhl  $4T»,01M  worth  of  property  was  stolen  last  year  at  schotds,  a»d 
onlyyi^47,(»H  worth  of  it  recovered  hy  police  oi*  security  officers,  » 

The  school  system  nud  its  staff  and  students  also  suft'ered  ^S.Tl.TH.'i  in  "inmH'over- 
ahh    property  losses,  throujjh  arson  or  vandalism. 

i \r\ m r  i>i Our    -h oft U  o 

(\rinjes  awiinst  people; 

Ka|M-  ......  ^.  .         .  _      i-  _  _   _     I  2lJ 

R<»hhery  .  _        .     .   1.    J   l?)r» 

Assa  tilts-^- - 

(In  srhfHtl  personrret:  .  .   ^  . 

iiii  >tu<lents  ;          ,.1  .  

On  otlier  i»ersons_  '      203 

OtlU'r  sex  ofTelises.^  ^   .     ,     ' 


Total    .      a:.*   ijm 


Crimes 'aifaiust  prt»r>erty  :  ' 

Auto  theft  -  .  ^             „  _   \   1(5 

Hren  IctiTg-  71  ud  entering  r  -  -    t  :  ::zr .. :  z~  .  T:z i^  r  .  _ ri m  . :  / ^     _  :  T.  TOT 

r.arceny    _   ^  ^_  '   _J  2.410 

Arson  :  ■  J  .   ■   *  73 

'  •     Possessir)!!  of  slolen  pnmert/'.  L  L„     21 

Vandalism.    X-^J   •                    .   ^  ^   1.372 


Total    .  _       5,088 

»  , 

OtUtT  otTe uses  .  r. 

%  . 
WeajH>us  possession   .  _      j    _^  .  

\arcotit*s :  '  ^ 

Marihuana  .  i    '.^..J  108 

('«>r*jiliU'  .        -  ^X^.    *  1 

IFeroin   :    _    ^    r_     0 

l)iK(»rderly  c»»nrluet     :   i22 

Mis<»ellaneous     2  015 


Total    _  ..J  :  ^   2.330. 

The  comhiried  crime  rerM)rt  was  the  first  of  its  kind -issued  by  the  school  .s.vsteni. 
so  coniparable  lijnires  f»>r  earlier  schrm!  years  are  not  available.  *  r 

John  (>.  Tniitt.  head  of  the  Made  (>muty  security  ff)Vre— Dade's  fifth  largest 
police  d<*part!nent~a>:rm1.  however,  that  crime  hi  the  schools  probably  is 
increasing.  " 


ERIC  .  ^ 


•'Tlu'  criiiu'  rato  tV^r  tlu»  whoU'  stM-lt^t.v  is  m>iuj;  u|>,  iKMicxK  And  the  Sfh(M)l.s  aro  ii 
rrtlertiun  <»r/o<'iot.v. 'AnylxMly  who  (Iciesn't  think  so  is  wTOnn."  Trultt  snl<l. 

Tho  riiiM^.nnures  sho\\<Ml  surprisingly  littio  drun  us(»  in  sch<M)ls~tl»er(»  was 
only  one  reported  nK-aine  arrest,  ninl  no  arrests  at  all  for  .iKKssessltai  of  heroin. 
Marijuana  arrests    \0S  of  theui    hnl  the  UruK-nse  rate^roriw. 

_J_;l  to  in'0|>U»  wlio  say^that  every  Muie  they  nt»  arcauul  a  selnxil.  there  are 
«u\s  ont.si<le  tr.\in«  t.o  sell  stutT  (drUKS)."  Truitt  said.  :'ljfiit  my  {H'i*sonal  feeling 
isMiat  dni«  use  is  out  of  v«?|irmuyrth  tVk^  seho.il  kids."  * 

Truitt  aJ,so^eniphasi7.e<l  Tliat  crTmr^-tichulated  in  his  rei>ort  <lo  not  alt  involve 
sehoo1chUdren*durin«  s<-hmd  hours,  "Auy  ertme  tlint  luipiM'utMl  on  s<  h<Md  proiH»rty. 
or  hai>pene<|  n<far  s(  hou|i|*r(»perty  and  was  ue|>firte<l  to  us.  is  ineludtHl."  he  said. 

**»real<in«  and  entef^Pf  was  one  <»f  the  bin  eiite^ories  {tli4u:i^vre  1,797  sueh 
fjicidents  r*MK>i  te<l ) .  hut  (>f  eourst*.  virtually  all  of  those  to(>k  idneTirfter  s<»hool 
liours.  and  a  lot  of  tlieui  Involved  adults  who  liatl  no  eonneeticui  witU  the  se 
system.**  he  said.  y       -  * 

The  repurt  says  almost  one-half  of  tlie  serurity  department's  iiyvestlgations 
invol^«'d  ineidtmts  t'hat  t<M)k  place. before  s<  hool  started,  after  it  was  (We r  for  the 
day  or  on- weeken<ls.  Sonu'  r>,(>r»l  inclth^nts  (Mfurred  during  sucli  off-hours,  while 
O.lsi  were  reportetl  cluriu;:  the  "•'ji.ni.-to-.*')  p.m.  schools  liours. 

15y  an»ii.  the  bi^Kest  numher  of  lucldenN  l>y  far.  2.«J>r).  totik  place  in  the  sch(M)l 
nystem's  .\t)rth  Central  District.  In  mher  districts.  Soutli  (Vntral  rept)rte<l  the 
least,  with  1.1170.  Northeast  reported  1,778,  Northwest  1.875,  Southwest  1,854 
and  South  1. 701.  -  * 

Host"  ulTcnders  were  UMwrt  n  a^es  IJ  an<l  IH,  witli  l.">-year-ol(ls  most  likely 
he  iavoived.  Of  4.-J4()  otTenders  ni)ted  hy  th^^MtM•urity  <lepartment  last  .v^iy^  .'HH 
w**n  adults.  Kour  otTemlers  were,  under  aye  r».  an<l  41  were  J  or  under? 

Kfhnicaliy  amonu  oftVndtM's;  there  were  l.iM:^  whitivmale  students.  l.'tO  white 
female  stuchnits.  1.714  hlac^k  aiale  >;t*udents.  .'UJO  IdacW  fenmle  J^tudents.  male* 
stu<hMits  of  Spaifish-lanKUiiue  harkuround  and'  Spanish-lauKuaye  female 
studputs.  ~  ^   '  ♦ 

'"Ahour  tlie  crime  rate  itself  I'm  not  sure  what  we  can  reaH.v  do.  It'.s  n  s(K*ietal' 
proftltMu.  We  can  prevent  some  f>jf  the  crimes.vthe  hreakin^.s  and  enteriUKS.  some 
of  the  thefts,  the  vandalism,  hut  th<»  nuiin  in'oblenr  is  one  of  attitude.  There  jtist 
isn*t  the  rt^sptM  t  foi;  people's  property  that  th<^re  used  to  \h\  or  even  for  the  i)eople 
fheniseives."  Truitt  said.  *         •  '•  i 

The  criuje  that  gets  the  most  attention— as.saults  on  students  and  teachers — 
is  the  (me  that  is  almost  imiMwsihle  to  prevent;  Truitt  said. 

"It'Vt  usually  a  one-time  tlliny.  a  U^?ht  over  a  girlfriend  or  a  couple  Ruys  who 
Just  fjt^t  .sore  at  ea<*h  other  for  one  reastai  oriiuother  and  hlow  off  some  day.  We 
<lon*t  have  much  of  the  organized  nnu)i  thiny  here  like  they  do  in  New  YorK 
^/hi(^l^^»,  arid' ri?ilH(lelphia.  thank  <roU.'' sai*f.—^  •   

Truitt.  a  ^stocky  fornrer  .Metro  j)oli<t»  ofric(>r,  sjtld  one -of  the  major  problems 
faciUK  the  l>a*de  ( Canity  .scliool  system  is  its  very  size. 

"With  24r>.(K>()  kids.  it*^s  Just  imiM>sil)le  for  the  stjjtff  meud)ers  in  scnne  of  the 
hiyuer  s<-hwols  ti»  know  tluun  all  well  eonuyh  to  know  what's  going  on.  * 

"Sure,  the  bright  star  is  known,  the  guy  nvho's  brilliant,  or  the.  footlAill  hen). 
.\n^l  (he  bad  guy.  tht»  r<Mil  bad  guy,  h(»'s  known.  r?ut  iKI  per  (;ent  of  the  students 
are  just  aT<»rrtgc  Joes  who  go^aboul  their  businc.^s  an<l  go  h<mie.  jin(|l  you  never 
juMir  about  them,  unt.il  they're  in  ti*ouble."  Truitt  said, 

lie  said  mast  of  the  assjudts  are  siijiple  fist  fights— *'but  we  <lo  <K'casionaMy  get 
the  pianned  assaults  "where  thret*  oi-^fonr  gu<j*s  \Vill  corner  another  guy  and  just 
beat  the  living  hell  t)n.t  of  him,  Hnt  unlt\ss'V'>ii  know  what's  brewing,  it's  almoHt 
Impossible  to. spot  and  stop.  You'd  nei^l  a  security  nain  ip  every  hallway.** 

Truitt  said  that  assaiilt«  oil  teacher><  are  ivlatively  rare.- although  erne  staff 
member  an  assistant  principal  at  Miami  Northwestern  -was  stabbed  i>y  ji  stii- 
deiit  last  year. 

"Thtr  ki<l  wa.s  ahouf  to  be  susiKMided.  he'd  been  called  into  the  of!ict»  for  dis- 
ciplinary rejrs(nis,  and  be  exploded  and  staiilM'tl  the  assistant  lainoiinil.*'  Truitt 
said.  "NolxMly  exix'cted  it.  any  more  than  ycm  woiil  expert  an.x-*- one  of  the 
hundreds  of  kids,  who  are  getting  some  disciplinary  action,  to  stab  a  guy."  . 

lie  also  said  many  teaclier  assaults  were  related  to  fights 'between  students, 
with  the  teacher  getiing  hit  while  trying  to  break  ui>  the  fight-  that's  probably 
tuir  inajtir  tyfH'  (>f  teacher  assault.*' 
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Wliilo  most  of  tlnvtlvcht-s  \\crt»  oih'  uji  out'  list  (ii?h(s.  Trtiitt  luliniltcd  that  ovvii- 
siotuiUy  then'  wvw  nWivv  u\4»rtuiuis    soiiu'tiiii»'s  of  scliuol  niriall  proliU'ins. 

••WVbave  had  some  racial  tijjhts,  hut  not  a  h)t  ot*  thcin.  Of  thoso  that  we  do 
have,  tf  usually  just  hju>iH'iis  that  one  hoy  is  white  and  the  olht»r  is  hhick,  and 
rlie  n«ht  is  for  riMs.ins<*llu»r  than  tluM-olor  of  tfrt^n- skin. 

••liur  tliere  i*i  »  v«»ry  thihj?ertMis  point  after  the  tiittlit^.  when  thj*  studmt  nnnor 
nnil  ^ets  startetl.  The  ri}tji<*i'^  write  tlu*  r^n  ial  iniplieat ii>ns  into  tiie  tl^lit.  and  then 
we  ini^ht  liave  a  huneh  of  frieiMls  of  the  two  j?nys  tjtMlin^  to^rethe.r.  sayinj?  Met's 
Uo  make  sure  tiiis  doesn't  hapi«*n  ai?aur."~Djat's  where  Wi»s;t;t  tronhU*.  and  so 
whenever  we  have  a  hhu-k-whil<»  ti^ht,  we  try  to  t'ool  things  rijJlThaway.''  Tndtt 
si^hL  ^  .  • 

Truitt  (h»es  think  (Mher  tyiM's  of  sdiool  ('riiue«s  l)reakinj?  and  entering,  theft. 
:tnd  Vjuuhilistn— -are  to  some  dej^ree  preventahh».  'And  like  othtM* -activities  for 
scb<n>l  a{;e  iKH»ple.  Trnitt  sitid.  crime  tends  to  ran  in  fads.  m. 

"Thr»yJ,n  drive  you  lUHs,  One  n)o'ntli  yon  have  100  car  aerials  u^Uxn  hroj^en 
off,  and  ahoiit  the  time  yon  thitdx  you're  ^jeltrnj;  a  handle  oji  it.  they'll  jjo  to 
something  els*^  scraj^j?  ears  with 'knives,  way.  Stealing  ta|M»  d*'i'k>*  was  a  hig 
fad  f4)r  a  wliile.  hnt  tnffikseemK  to  hi*  a^Uiii  dOWU  now,"  he  said. 

In  tinally  nnalyyJn^  sriHM)l  (Time.  Trnitt  saicf,  "Tliere  has  to  l)t»  a/('haugo  in 
tlH'  attitndKs  t)f  scH'iety  tH'fore  we  st»e  the  crime  rates  in  achool  stapi  to  no  down. 

"!f  a  kid  steals  stuff  in  school,  it's  cl^ssitltnl  as  a  school  crime.  But  the  thinj? 
is.  lu^'s  prohahly  doin^  the  same  thin^  o^t  on  the  street.  In  fact,  he  probably  has 
a  belter  »'!mnee  on  the  street.-  where  there's  li»ss Chance  that  he'll  ht»  reeoKuized. 

"A  t^ood  deal  of  f»ur  .sehool  crim^canriilso  t)e  uttrh»uted  to  iH»ople  who  aren't 
in  school  at  all,  but  are  just  ripjUnK  off  fhe  schools  or  tht»  studt»!its."  heNalu. 

And  while  lliere  is  no  tinesth»n  that  th*»  .school  erittU*  jVrobleiji  is  a  real  one,  and 
.serlohs.  nu)st  kids  never  l)iH'ome  involved  in  it. 

"liike  Wf  said,  tlo'  averajjc  kid  in  sc1h)oI  yarrit»s  on  aliout  like  bis  imrents. 
Thi'^e's  crime,  but  it  doesn't  slow,  him  down,  and  the  averajje  kid  isn't  living  in 
fear,  or  anything.  We  do  Ijave  crinte.  and  wt*  have  to  rj^^ognizt*  it,  Imt.  we 
shon^ila't  blow  tlie  problem  out  of  i>r(>[»ortioii  either/*  he  said. 


1  Kruin  fh*»  Atlanta  Journul  and  ("onstinrtlon.  July  20,  1075] 
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/        l  .N  NKH  CH  Y'S   I'ROBI-KMK  .MoVK  TO  THE  Sl  ||'llBS  ^  * 

The  girl  wanted  a  piece  of  Iier  comiMitnotVs  candy  bar  and  tried  to  grab  it 
when  !u»r  friend  wouldn't  come  across.  '  ♦ 

All  she  got  for  her  trotibU'  was  a ,  siitirpened  tiugernnil  file  raked  across  her 
abdomen,  slicing  her  dre.ss  but  missing  the  wk'm.  

A  glassy  eyed  youtli  ••high' on  the  goodies",  according  to  a  school  official, 
smashed  his  schopl. principal  in  t1u»  fact^  with  bis  fist,  bloodying  the  elder's  nose. 

A  youth  wii<>  lostVa  tu^ighborbood  fist  fight  took  a  gun  to  scliool  the  iiext  <lay 
wHiiviiig  rev4^7W.  He  and)\ished  his  antagonist  behind  the  .scIk)*)!  imilding.nnd  shot 
hlin  in  the  chest. 

All  these  incidents  oeenrred  in  the  ttirhuhyit,. vloleace-riddeu  Atlaa|a  schools— 
right?  Wrong. 

The  revenge  shooting  indeed  hnpiMMied  af  alM»laek  HariK»r  High  in  Atlanta's 
(iJollier  Koa<l  area,  a  school  with  a  tough  rei»utatlon  it  deserves. 

Bulj  Avondale^High  ^elK>ol,  in  predominately  white,  upi)er  middle-class  area  of 
I)e  Khlb  Tounty.  was  thr*  scene  of  the  nail-file  slashing  befjveen  a  pairT^f  black 
<^irls.  /rile  principal's  bloody  nose 'o<\Mirred  across  the  Clufttlihoochee  at  South 
(*obh  High  a  school  which  is  accpnring  a  tough  image  of  its  own.  Both  principal 
ami  sttulent  are  white.  „  " 

Preci.^t^hrHwHcs  are^mrd  to  ccune  l-^*  In  many  cases,  luit  jKilice  concur  that 
the  Atlanta  scluxdsXre  shedding — or  Vihoiild  l)e — thi'ir  reputation  that  violence 
an^t  education  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  overwhelmingly  Idack  system. 

^nd  tl\e  subtirban  scljools,  once  consideVed  l)astions  of  tranquility,  are  getting 
more  than  ar  taste  of  wlmt  tirbnn  systems  like  Atlanta  have  lived  with  for  a  lo^g 
time— dope,  weap(»ns,  vandalism  and  violence. 

A  "crucial  factor  in -this,  otecials  agree,  is  the.  resegregation  of  the  Atlanta 
systen^  Violence  .subsided  as  tjie  cityscliools  changed  from  predominantly  whfte 
to  most'ly  black.  Sy«tems  likt^  De  Bfalb.  where  blitrk  enrollment  Is  rising,  are' 
eJcperiencing  a  comparable  rise  in  disrui)tion.s. 


\ 
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Vlolfun*  iH  still  a  rmpu'iit  visitor  \o  ihv  rlassrooiuH  and  hallways  of  Atlanta 
"w'ThmiK  liUT*^"wr*vr  liad  Irss  troiihU*  in  4lu>  paMt  two  or  tlim»  yrars  than  evi»r 
heforr".  HitUl  ('apt.  J.  I    Nash,  wlio  Has  1km»ii  keeiiiiis  watcli  for  44  years  as  an 
Atlanta  imiIUh*  srhool  <h'ttH*tiVt\  # 

Sj;t.  J.  T.  Miflrr,  head  <»f  DeKalh  County's  police  youth  division,  says  "there 
h^  heenji  ilethiite  iiMToase  in  violenee«"  in  that  county's  s<'hools. 

Equally  ilraniatir  is  the  Increase  in  weapons,  of  yarylHK  and  Ittgenlons  kinds, 
now  hrouKht  Uy  yonnjjsters  into  the  DeKalh  sch<M)ls. 

•'They  in^'lude  everything;  from  stab. devices  to  Kung  F«  tyi>e  things  called 
•numh  chhiek*"^  sai<l  S^^t.  Miller.  The  latter,  appaniitly- IntlueiH'ed  by  the  TV 
and  movie  nuptial  arts  vtii7a\  is  two  sth'ks^of  wood  <'onnected  hy  a  chaln-r-some- 
thlnjf  t<»  >;et  your  iittentlon. 

Aitsaults,  the  most  c<»mmon  of  student  offtnses.  stropped  from  a  peak  of  19D  In 
UMitno  125  this  year  In  the  Atlanta  system. ' 

Student  "shakedowns  '  of  smaller  <'hihlren  for  their-hmch  money  dropl)od  frotR'' 
211  <'a>«»s  l!f11MJ!»  to  iTt)  this  year,  IN)Uce  admit  that  a  larj;er  number  of  Hh^ke- 
downs  j;(hunreiK)rted.  •  . 

DeKalli  ('onnty  police  said  they  <lid  not  hefjin  ki^epln^^  lipriires  on  disrtiptions 
iVl  their  si'hools  until  the  year  just  ]>ast.  "While  student  fights  used  to  he*  rare,  > 
we've  been  >;ettinj;  a  rash  of  them  this  year,"  Sgt.  Miller  ji?aid. 

S<'hool  vandalism  and  burjihuy.  mostly  hy  outsiders,  is  on  the  decline  in  both 
_AUanta  and  DcKulb  ;  police  attribute  the  drop  it\  break-inS  to  effective  eUvtronic 
alarm  systeuis. 

Vandalism,  which  rcacluul  a  pertk  of*2'il  cases  in  11)01).  was  down  to  60  last 
year  in  tlic  Atlanta  scho<ds.  -t. 

DeKallV  experieurtMl  a  more  dramatic  drop  in  one  yeatj.  from  53^  scho<d 
vfiudalism  <ases  in  t!)7:i  74  to  10:{  <'aHes  <lurlnK  the  academic,  year  just  ended. 
Hurjj^ary  was  reduced  from  .'{12  otTcn.se.s  tt>  271  in  the  same  perio*!. 

Van<lallsm  and  hri*ak-ins  cost  the  (Ma,vton  County  systeih  $.'^5,000  last  year. 
a<'cl»r"dhi>?  to  officials.  They  had  no  re<M)rd  on  the  number  of  crimes. 

DruK  abuse,  mostly  <*onfiui»d  to  aujrijuami.  is  far  niorc  common  tlmn  five  years 
ajco  iy  both  .\t!,anta  ami  ujctro  .s<'h<>ol  syst<'m.K,  l)ut"Tliir^"Tmburban  students  have 
pufTe<l  their  way  to  front,  (tf  the  liack.  ^ 

Atlanta  p<di4'e  •r^'orded  .51  druj:  arre.'^its  this  past  year,  up  froni  43  in  the 
li>73-74  scIhm)!  year.  ; 

The  surreptitious  "toke'  is  a  daily  fa<'t  <tf  life  for  many  Atlanta  ami  suburbun 
hi^h. school  stn4lcnt?j. 

A'  teticlier  at  (Irady  l!i>;h  said  "you  <'ouhl  walW  <lown  the  iialls  and  smell 
inarijuana  alj  tbiy  lonx."  *  . 

\  (;ra<ly  seplor  told  reporters  that  if  they  waiited  to  s<'<ire  some  grass,  "and 
yoirie  wit^hcTmv  y«m  v\-otrtdTt-t  hJwe  n<i  problem.*' 

But  tiie  kids  un*  "cool"  about  it,  he  insisted.  "I  know  because  I've  done  si)me 
<lealiirg-niyielf.  X  lot  <^  kids  gci  to  class  stoned.  I  do.  It  umkes  my  day  go  better." 

In  iVJvalb  County,  17').  ti'eri-agers  ^vere- bustetl  for  <lrug  aluhse  from  last 
,  August  to- .la unary,  and  28  stmleuts  wer**  sus|K'iwle<i.  , 

Officrafs  said  r>.*»  of  t,be  cases  occurred  at  school,  10  at  ro^k  j'Oncerts.  five  at 
gauu'  imrlors.  and  1()."»  at  other  locatirms.  iacludjiig  playgroulids  and  streets. 
ad3a<vnt  to  s('hj,M>ls.''iu  autonU>lah's  and  other  lo<,^ations.  ^ 

Of  the  17.")  arrests.  13K-A\»e^t»  for  marijuana  oiffenses,  while  the  othrt-s  were  for. 
po.ssession  or  use  of  Hu»  f^Uowing:  hallucinogenic.  1!):  barbiturates,  eigbt  :■ 
ampiietajuines,  four:  othi*r  <lrdgs,  six.     >  \ 

The  1!>7.1  arrests  Wi»re  .only  two  pe'rci^tit  higher  than  for  drug  abuse  the 
prevbais  •s4-Ui')ol  yeai^.Howi'ver,  arrests  for  possession  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
in<Te'ased  by       percent,  '  ^   ^  ' 

Kufton  (N)unty  .Vssistant  Supt,  I.awsow  ^^ayer  refused  to  say  how  many  students 
were  susp»*nded  for  drug  use,  but  <li<l  admit  tlmt  "sonic"  students  were  exi>elle<l 
^.froui  Fulton  i'ounty  s<-lrools  for  selling  grass.  '  .' 

In  other  suburban  <'ouhtics,  13.'^  kids  were  nabbed  for  drug  possession  (again. 
nn>stly  nmrijuamn  in  Cobb  County.  KM)  in  Clayton,  and  09  in  (Jwiunett.  Even  in 
Vural  Ihuiglns  County,  ou  the  Triages  of  the  nu*tro  l>elt,  thrtv  stmh'Uts  were 
4'augRt  with  marijtuinn.  .    *  \ 

.VtthienVe  has  much  to  <lo  with  th(»  iucrea.si*  of  (lt*ngs  in  srduirbia.  says  Karl 
Sneli.  foniuT  (iwlnnett  County  school  board  member.  "We're  getting  tnc  cre*am 
of  the  crop."  he  said,  ami  thest*  aftiUent,  intelligent  students  are  m(»re  Ukely  to 
indulge  in  marijuana,  booze  and,pills.'.  »  ' 


*f  n 


Athiuta  st'tiool  jklhcial>^  iihiUpoiifo  point  Td  rncoiixnging  drops  in  Ihv  lewl  of 
stiidfiit  criino  niid  violmcr.  hut  nuictMh'  that  <lisiMU)tivc  incidnits  are  stiU 
ftmimon.     *  ^  ^  ^ 

This  is  esp«'ciallv  4rue  in  the  iniHT-city  sctiools^  wliose  cliildreu  do  iiot^vstop 

aetin«  out  tin*  violence  of  ^'lh»ttt)  life  once  they  eiit«'r  the  seliool  bnihlijU«.  ^   

Students  nihl  teachers  alike  a^n^  Umr  the  (iisrnption  lev(i^  of  a  scIumjI  is  ti*Hl 
to  elT«H*tiv4*h«'ss  of  thr  principal. 

Some  s<'hools.  like  Hass  Ui^'li  near  Mttle  Five' l^oints.  73  i)er.  <-eui  hlack.  art* 
Uiiown  iuingouts  for  "non-studt-nts"  dm)oUts,  e\)lt»llres.  Tligfa  lount't*  at  fiivorite 
spots  aroun<rthe  >:r«)Mnds.  like  a  bridge  heliind  Hoosevelt  4ffiwA*^«"<l  sometimes 
wander  into  thr  halls.  *■ 

It  s  another  story  at  virtually  all-hlack  1>ou^'lass  Hi^'h.  This  school,  m  Hi^'h- 
tower  Uoa<l  in  West  Atlanta,  is  known  among  a  sizeable  number  of  the  kids  as 
"tlie-prison."  a  back-han<!etl  tribute  to  its  principal.  \V.  L.  ButtA. 

Uutts  IniH  a  <'ity\vi(le  reputation  as  a  tlrm  dis{ii)llnnrian.  "Non-students'*  often 
""can  be  set'ii  lounging  around  the.grourids  of  a  iiearliy  elnireli.  but  not  on  the  Dong- 
lasH  school  grc^uiid.  They  know  b*»tter.  *  ; 

TtHitrary  to  t,,he  coaun<)nj4Vars  <)r  whites,  most  tlglits  and  faceoffs  between 
students  in  Atlanta  s<-hoolA::^re  non-racial,  usually  black  against  black. 

When  black  an<l  wliiit-  kids  (hi  s<|uare  otT.  thr  causes  often  are  not  racial  in.' 
natuire,  but  merely  common  schoolyard  arid  hallway  squabbles,  principals  and 
school  det(M-rives  say. 

Still,  the  ever  handy)  racial  ihsAlfs  that  antagonists  turn  to  as  a-iuatter  uf 
courst»  can  often  give  a  j  onunon  face-off  the  appearance  of  a  ra<'ial  confrontation. 

Ki gilts  at  schiM)l  at>ib»tic  events-- tht»y  got  so  vicious  a  few\vears  ago  that 
some  schools  can(H'le<l  after-dark  games— were  shari>ly  reduced  ia  the  past  school 
year.  Only  four  disruptive  incidents  occurred  at  nil  of  the  system's  1.81J)  atliletic 
contests,  two-thirds  of  them  hehl  at  niglif.^  ^ 

Athinta  school  (b'tcrtivos  report  that",  based  on  tluMr  contact  with  school 
SH'urity  officers  across  the  country.  .Vtb(iiita  is  the  (uily  school  syf^t<»m  of  its  size 
in.  the  nj*tion  which  still  lias  integrjfte<t  irilght-time  athletic  contests. 


\  ll-'rotn^ic  Mianu  Xt'ws,  ,l\\uo  is,  IJ)?.")]    .  ' 
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\  S(  Hooi.  Vioi.KNCK  Krrs  IVxrrKKN 

News  tlUU  moif  than  l().(M)o  incidents  of  assault,  theft,  vandalism  and  other 
crimes  <>((M\rr('(l  in  Dade  County  school.s  this  a<'ademi<'  year  is  frightening  but 
imt  surprisling.  «  * 

-  Accoriiingi  to  .Miami  police  otficials,  ^5  per  cent  of  all  crimes-  in  Mianu  are 
<'oninh(tt'(l  \hW  pt»rsons  aged  Ki  and  under,  Stat(»  law  requires  school  attertftance 
at  least  tollm*  sixtetMjtii  birthday.  It  seems  safe,  thareforc,  to  assume  that  most 
of  the  inorMuthan  1.501)  Dade  juvenile  offenders  who  are  processe<l  by  the  state 
Division  otMVouth  Services  in- the  ,c(>imty  eacii  month  are  als»)  stntlents  in  the 
county's  pul)lic  school  system. 

Schools  woid<l  seem  to  be  fertile  ground  for  the  .\loung  criminals.  Those  14-  and 
lo  year-old  muggers  and  p)ir.se  snatchers  who. prey  on  adult  pedestrians  on  the 
streets  and  in  shopping  centers  wouhln't  hesitate  to  shake  down  i\  frightened. 
youngt»r  stucbmt  who  gladly  giv<»s  up  liistnnch money  rather  than  take  a„  beating. 

Then*  is  little  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the, increase  in  school  violence  is 
not  a  strictly  local  phenomenon,  Tiic  .New  York  IMmes  reported  this  fveek  that 
nationally  an  «»stimyted  T().'K)()  teachers  are  iiijnretl  badly  enough  to  need  medi- 
cal care,  and  tliaf  vandalism  i.s— costing  the  na*tion's  public  s<'hools  more  than 
$.100  mill ioti  per  year. 

The  niacWK>ar<l  Jungle  which  in  the  lJ>oOs  wj^s  characteristic  of  big  city  ghetto 
schooLs  has  now' spread  into  the  suburbs  along  with  liigb  street-crime  rates,  higli 
lineint)loyment  and.  family  instability.      ...  a 

Reporting  of  local  school  crime  is  ahea<l  of  the  annual  fHI  <-rime  iv^te  reports 
by  m»arly  a  year.  When  the  general  statistics  foi*  the  fir.st  sf-c  months mf  1075  are 
reh'aseil,  we  suspect  tiiey  will  show  that  Dade's  schools  are  no  inuvt^  dangerous 
than  its  streets  -  which  isn't  saying  much. 

The  scho<il  l>oard  can  and  shi*uld  prcjvide  the  a<hlitionaI  Uo  more  employes  the 
sei'urity  department  say.s*  it  needs  next  year  to  protect  the  24(I.O<K)  student.^^ 
2t.000  «MnpIoyes  and  250  s»'hools  in  Dade,  the  nsition  s  s{xl»h  largest  school  systenii^ 


But  it  oainiot  export  srliox)!  lulmlnlstrnlors.  liow^ver  oapal)U»Min(l  dlMlicated, 
slUKlelmnae<ll.v  to  cope  wltli  the  juvenllo  crime  wavv  that  Is  terrorly-wig  the  adult 
population  as  \vt»ll  as  tlie  students.  *     ^  ^  f 
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VioLKNCK  Proufkratks  IN  AiaiA  Srnooi.s       ,  ^ 
(By  Batt  Barnes,  I.ee  A,  Daniels  and  Me^an  Uosenfeliy 

Monday.  Mav  n.  Spiiifram  Hitci»;S**lHwVl.  2-Kh  Street  and  BennluK  Road  n|.  Jt 
Is  3:15  p.ni,  and  classes  have  just  endea.f(ir  the  day,  A  teacli^r  Is  alone  hi  {^(^ 
clasHrooiii  llnishinK  ifp  some  work.  'Hwo  meu  armed  with  a  l«iife  walk  throuj?|i 
the  door-Jtayintc  at  Hfst  that  the^-'re  lo.okliiK  for  sometine.  When  ,tkj^y^tind  the" 
teacher  Is  alone,  each  rapes  her.  ^-rx  ^  >  ;     ,  . 

St  Patrick's  Day,  1975.  A  ^rtair^ell  at  Prince  Ijeorp^es  County's  Crossland 
Hlfeli  School  in  ('amp  Sprlntcs.  Three  students  with  a  score  to  settle  surround  15- 
Xar-old  Ray nioiul^  Thomas  Norton,  punch  and  kfck  him,  heat  him  with  a  lead 
blpe  until  he  falls  unconscious  with  a  depres*scHl  skull  fracture. 

Nov.  22.  11>T4.  l^antcley  Hitch  School  iu  an  affluent  neighborhood  of  suburban 
FairfaxTounty.  Art  teacher  (Jeorge  .luliano  tries  to  break  up  a  fight  l>etween  stu- 
dents in  a  hallwav.  He  is  attacked  by  a  group  of  at  least  six  girls  who  bite  and 
claw  at  him.  kick  him  In  the  groin  and  punch  him  In  the  ftice. 

While  the  three  incidents  are  by  no  means  ci)nimou,  each  serves  as  a  aranmtic 
Illustration  of  aM>robl(»ni  t!mt  is  causing  increasing  concern  annmg  educators  and 
plirents  in  this  area  and  throkghout  the  nation.' I     ,  \  ^.. 

It  is  estimate/l  by  the  SiitTonnl  Kducatlon  ^As.sociation  that  at'  least  70.000 
teachers  are  being  I'msaulted  every  yeiir  by  students  and  that  155.000  have  had 
iwrsona!  pro}>ertv  Kt<4len  or  vandalUe(L  In  the  school  year  107*2-73,  100  students 
were  murdered  in  .schools  throughout  fhe  nation-  and  countless  nwnbers  were 
.assaulted,  beaten,  stabbed,  robl)(^.d  or  shot.  4  , 

Public  opinion  polls  iir  the  District  of  (N^limibia  and  in  Anne  Arundel  ( ounty. 
Md,,  reflect  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  discJpUne  and  disorder  are  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  tihe  puhUo  scJiools.  ^.    .  . 

t'rom  the  inner  city  to  the  middle  income  and  atHutJit  suburbH.'the  school  is  the 
site  of  a  growing  climate  of  "lawl'eHsne.ss,  spawned. by  racial  tensions,  a  high  level 
of  violence  in  society,  generally  inade<iUate  parental  supervision,  and  ofh»^r 
reasons.  In  nia/ty  cases.  it  is  seriously  impairing  the  educational  proee|.s  ^aiMl 
leaving  tea(»bers  demoralized.  .  '     *  '  '  • 

In  Prince  Georges  County's  Bowie  High  School,  physical  education'  ^eacher 
Williaiu  Bgyd  says  that  iie  is  sworn  ar  aiid  cursed  e\-ery  djiy  by  studeifts  iXttjl 
that  some  teachers  have  simply  given  up  tr>nn?;  to'tea^l;.  ^  ^'  .       v;*  . 

"There  are  a  lot  of  teachers. Avho  . could  rar^-les3^t?oyd  says,i|They  :iiust  get 
their  pav  (heck  every  two  \Serks,»  They^aren^t  iK^rdS^  nnich  teai^hlij»g  and  they 
don't  enforce  discipline,  TIja.t  .thakes  it  Ji;jird/o)f^  t^e^pi'o^^^  are  trying 

to  do  their  jo!)S.**^  '  .<  "  '    I/*     \  "  r    •  . 

In  the  District  of  (\)lnnd>la.  a  h<>me  (H-ononilcH fefi^t^Jii^  WWo()ttf5on  ,Iumor  High 
School,  :Minnesota  AvenuerU'hd  Foo^e  ,i^treot;^^j|^teleofioijed' Tl}^  P0st  to  say  .she 
was  so  upset  over  threats/ of  p}iy>^it^l  asi^tfult^^thajT  #il]e'Uad^,st^^  itway  from 
school  for  two  wei^ks.      r  .  '  .      :  /  :    l,^-^  \    ^  ' 

"Some  of  tliese  kids'have  no  respect  for»tie|Vfeft*s:,  p^Creiits.  >^chool}?r for  anything. 
You  wouldn't  bcneve  lioW*  some  of  th^^  J^'^a^  ia-j^JdrHrhl  girls  talk.  They^  just 
curse  and  curse.  How;^mn  you  ti»acli''lin^Uritlii4d /)t,ataio.sph^^  a 
teacher  hut  a  policenmii.  a  prohritioiil^iw^rv^^ 

The  incident  timt.  tHggered  lier  Wifh()raiW  froiU' school  occ^irred  early  thii^ 
•month  when  someoile.' suddenly  thf^-^  i-^^^  of  w^ter^t  her  while 

classes  were  changlW.  ^*>^  glas-s  .^JiOjve!ret]H^^r  robm.  But  ther^rlmve  l)een  other" 
frightening  inc|dehtsf;jU  W^WMts-nin  tiifev*^^^  including  flie  donsing  of  it 

teacher's  aide  with  ^^vater,  .4r\stu(lVnC#t ting  n  tfacher  s(),  tia*:l  that  he^r.  f Uce  . 
swelleii  and  she  st,(Ti)ped  connlfig  fo  j^ol]^'>fij^.aiiotiier  t^aclio/  resigned  after  being-' 
a  student,  a'nd  a  girl  Ktijtfle/YtAvlars'.d'ragged  lnt^>  a  twirl's  hathnVom  and 


hit  by  ^   ^        ^  ,     .  .  , 

stripped  of  her  clotlies  l)y  otUe*^  gii*ir4vlio  then  invited  boys  in  to  take  a  look. 

Although  there's^io  firm  r|rOo^^  sotiuve(l\|(»ators  biE^lieve  tW^  in<-r(^is^l  level  of 
school  disorders  UMiy  l>e  atT<**cHn^^  a^'gxlel&iic^'acluevemeut.  "Te.st  scores  are  doWIb^ 

-  t-  '  ' :    ^  :„  ••  Y       "     :.       <:  ....  ■• 
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and  it  could  be  that  jUeres  a  connection,"  says- 
Mpntgomerr  County  EductttioirAssocitttiou. 


Mttrvel  Hess,  president  of  the 


huins  majority  of  students  are 
the  relatively  few  who 
^     ems,  anil  soUitiijns  are 
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Educators  in  all  areas  stress  that  the  overwlu  I 
law  abiding  and  serious  about  getting  an  educati ) 
are  not  have  caused  serioiis  problems  for  the  sciiool  s.^ 

'There  is  iio  standard  measure  for  keeping  track  of  the  exa?^ 
incidents,  but  trends  do  emerge  from  what  data  is  available  and 
with  students,  teachers  an(l-administrat(yrs. 

Prince  George' H  (V>rmtv --"IV^H  hers  iissaulted  L...       -   -  > 
year.  One  student  dead  in  a  shorrfing  just  last  w^ek       »f  .^'I^^^^^^^^^^^ 
vandalism  ami  arson  during  the  last  sFx  months  )f  last  .^^aV  $355,ei9«.     ^  _ 
llexandria--^l,oS\  umjor  and  minor  incidents  of  disruption  in  1974  rein^ea 
tolheTntml  offi^^^^  from  a  vaguely  defined  ^persisten  ly  trouWe^^ 

behavior-  to  assaults  on  teachers  aiid  drug  abuse.  One  teacher  trying  to  break>m 
a  ^Kht  between  two  students  is  bitten  on  the  arm  and  breast  , 

FiUrfi^  Vomty.-^k  bomb  explodes  in  a  rest  romn  at  McLean  High  S<'h«ol 
cansi  ig  damage  but  no  injurie>*.  Police  patrol  the  grounds  near  Ma<l»«<>"  ^Ig^ 
because  Of  a  continuing  problem  with  trespassers,  mo.stly  dropouts,  fighting 
'  among  students  and  su.spected  drug  trafficking.  ^  ^    ,      ^       «  okk^ 

.Von^^/omen/  rf>«/tft/.-EightHteacliers  assaulted,  pushed,  shoved  o^^&fabbed 
(luring    anuary  alone.  VeriticatJon  of  at  least  one  gun  ami  one  knife  carried  by  , 
studeuts^  i^  a  .senior  high  scho^Adnring^he  same  pfTio^^  to  van<labsm  andl 

theft  during  the  six  mouths  ending  last  Jan.  i  :  ^FlH^<,OUi^. 

unusual  Is  not  unprecedented.  There  were  seven  rabies  committed  in  t lie  city  s 
puW^^^^  or  on  scho^d  grounds  during  1974.  There  were  al.so  nine  i^ncidents  , 

nf  s()doniv  79  rol)berie>i,  14*J  a.s.saults  and  885  Imrglarie.s. 

iTere  have  been  no  killings  in  the  city's  pubflt  schoo*«  .since  1972.  but  l>etween 
m<>9  and  1972  there  were  four  murders :  two  jifhior  high  .school  student^,  an  as- 
sistant principal  of  n  high  school  and  a  high  school  guidance  coun.selor  were  shot 
<)r.stabbHl  JO  (leaf  h  (luring  sch<W)lh()urs  or  at'school  events,  h^^Ic 

Since  1970  District  police  walking  their  beats  liave  included  cpty  schools  (m 
their  rounds'  In  Prince  Georges  County  a  force  of  42  investigators— up  from 
^even  in  tlie  fall  of  1972—worlt  solely  in  the  «cho(ds. 

Their  investigations  run  the  gamut  from  rohl)ery  to  ^J^t(>rti()n.  While  the  ex- 
tortions generally  involve  small  amounts  pf  money,  fhey  happen  often  \»  so 
that  tbev  ar*^  of  serious  ctmcern  in  all  sch({ol  systems  in /be  area  An  incident  last 
111  la  at  John  Han.son  Juntoi-tttglrSrtiool  in  Oxoii  Hill  is^airly  typical.  A  13- 
•ear- old  bov  was  asked  for  25  cents  by  a  15-year-old  .sclio/l  mate.  When  he  re- 
fused to  hand  over  rh«-tnoney,  the  elder  youth  heat  him  and  took  50  cents  from 

^""\iid  there  is 'a  strong  suspicion  tl\at  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  extortion  that 
goes  unreported  becaii.se  the  victimized  students  are  frightened. 

n  addiH(m  to  investigating  scSiool  relatc^d  crimes  and  disorders  the  Prince 
(;<M  rge's  sH-uritv  force  keeps  records  all  such  incidents.  During  .January,  fgr 
example  re(V)nb^l  11  1  assaults  mi  students,  14  <m  teachers,  11  assaults 

^Sin^,  m.ai^>ns  and  four  assaults  in  which  more  than  two  persoti^were 

'"Tllrweappus  ranged  from  a  gtin  used  by  lum-st'iidents  in  a  Jan  21  holdup  at 
Central  im^  .^<*b()ol  near  Seat  Pheasant  to  a  knife  nsed  in  a  hathroojn  fight  at 
Tbonias  Pullen  Junior  fligli  School  in  Landoyer  to  a^,Tan.^21  ^^^'^'^''^fjT^^^ 
High  School  wl^eu  a  vice  principal  was  struck  on  the  arm  in  the  parking  lot  when 
a  vouth  tried  to  run  him  down  with  a  motorcycle.  ..    »    ,  ^  *i 

oSn  also  make  the  i)oint  that '.school  violence  is  not  limitpd  to  the  upper 
«ra<lerof  .seloS  On  Feb.  25,  an  11-year-old  boy  folUed  a  classmate 

into  a  . coat  closet  at  Camp  Springs  Elementary  ScJiool. 

tb>or  witl^  a  karate  chop.  The  victim  was  sent  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  Hospital 

""^aT^CTm  VnTTon  »  High  school  in  Hyattsville,  a  ia-irear;ald. 
Kirl  heat  a  IH-year-old  boy  over  tHe  head  with  a/^tick  until  the  stick  broke.  Then 
she  took  the  jagged  end  and  jammed  it  into  his  ear.  . 

-We  have  seen  a  general  increase  in  all  categories  of  crime,  but  th^  so  has 
the  county,"  says-? Peter  D.  Blauvelt,  a  former  metropolitan  police  officer  a^d 
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Vhii»f  of  stH^Ht.v  services  for  t lie  Trinre  (ie(»rKt^*s  schools.  "Schools  oiil^v  reflect  the 
society  nrouiKl  them/*  ■'     \      '      ^.  '      .  ' 

Blntivelt  has  his  42-i)ersoii  force.  iii<>st  of  them  former  police  officers,  deplayed 
so  tliat  20  schools— 13  hi|?h  schools  and  13  junior  high  school«— receive  the  full 
itime  >*erviceM  of  a  single  otticer.  The  rejjuaiiiinK  otticers  rove  from  school  tuschiiol. 

Not- only  has  school  orime  increased.  «ay«  Bh\u\:ell.  but  the  nature  of  crime 
has  changetl  and  it's  herominK  increasingly  more  vicious.  ^ 

'*Its  no  longer  your  kid  <mt  on  a  lark  trying  to  shoot  out  tl^**  street  lights  witJi) 
a  BtB  gun." 

Blauvelt*s  point  is  illustrated  in  an  April  13  incident  at' Benjamin  Tasker 
.lunior  High  Sch<fol  in  the  upper^mlddle-lncbme  section  of  Belalr.  'I^vo  youths, 
ages  14  and  15.  decided  that  discipline  at  the  school  was  being  enforced  too 
strictly.  They  fashioned  themselves  out  a  home-nmde  MolotovjCocktall  one  Sun« 
day  afternoon,  went  ovt^r  to  the  school  and  to.ssed  it  through  the  window  of  a 
vice  principal's  office.  No  one  was  injui*ed  and  d'aniafjfe  was  estimated  at  $1,000. 
The  pair  wa>4  suhse(iuently  arreste<l  and  their  cases  are  pending  now  before 
juvenile  authorities. 

Indeed;  arson  accolmted  for  the  biggest  single  increase  in  p;"operty  losses  in  the 
rrin<'e<3eorges  public  scliools  In  recent  months. 
S<'hools  are  broken  into  and  fires  are  set  in  an  attempt  to  conceal  burglaries. 
'  stiidents  being  sent  to  the  principal'-S  office  will  start  fire  in  supply  closets  on  the 
(  way.  and  fires  are  being  set  in  desks  and  wastel>askets» officials  say.  ' 

It  is  a  trend  that  is  apparent  in 'other  school  systems  in- this  area  and  through- 
<))iit  the  nation.  an<l  it  is  one  that  authorities  find  ominous.  '  r 

'  Said  tlte  National  School  iMiblic  Relatior^.^^ssociation  \n  a  rejmrt  on  vandalism 
and  violence  In  the  publi<- schools  : 

"For  many  V^nirs.  the  biggest  single  vandalism  loss  has  been  window  breakage.. 
Now  this  is  chaifging.  liarceity  and- fires — many  caused  l>y  arson — are  moving 
higlier  in  the  los^  totals  .  .  .  The  shift  of  higher  losses  from  window  breakage 
to  other  categorie.s,  especially  la rceiiy  and  ars(n)  is  ominous.  Window  breakage 
is  usuall:^  associated  with  'bad  boys,'  the  boml  kids^  out  for  a  lark,  daring  one 
another  to  throw  the  first  rock.  Larceny  and  arson  are  usually  associated  with 
more  criiiiinal  ami  extremist  elements — rioters,  organized  crime,  dope  addicts 
seeking    pr<)fi table  haul  c>f  saleable  items  froni  ^ch^m lis.'*  J.    ^  . 

In  both  Prince  (ieorges  County  and  in  Alexa^idria.  wliere*  busing^  to  deseg' 
regiited  schools  was  implemented  two  year;^  ago.  racial  tension:^  and  hostilities 
prompted  spora<li<'  <-lashes. 

*  ()fficnrbr-hi  both  places  say  now  that  racial  fighting  has  ebbed,  considerably 
recently,  but  tlier<»  remains  an  undercurrent  of  tension.  v 

The  St.  Patrick's  D.iy  lieating  at  Crossland  High  School  in  which  Raymond 
Thomas  Norton  suffered  the  fractured  skull  had  racial. overt(mes.  although  it 
did  not  begin  as  a  racial  incident.  It  began  when  a  bl£tck  youth  attempted  to  steal 
son)e  proi>erty  of  Norton's  and  a  scuffle  bi^oke  out.  Before  it  was  brqUen  up;  an- 
(ither  black  youti)  l«id  been  pustied  through  ^la.ss  door  and  had  to  be  taken  to 

.  the  hospital  for  47  stitches  (»i  face  and  liixs.  ^ 

.Word  spn^nl  thrnugh  tiie  s(-h<)ol  that  the  in<-ident  lunl  btH^iir  racially  motivated 
and  tlireo  frien<ls  of  the  youth  wliose  face  was  cut  vowed  to  get  Norton.  They 
caught  upT^ith  hlni  in  the  stairwell  later  on  and  the  beating  occurred,  officials 
said.  "         ♦  ,  ^ 

^— Two  UHmths  lat<^r.  Norton  is  still  out  of  school  and  is  on  a  home  .study  program. 
HU.  assailants,  two  IT-year-olds  41  nd  one,  10->Tar-old  have  been  expelled  and 
await  action  by  Priiii-e  Georges  County  juvenile  courts. 

The  injury  to  Norton,  says  .\ndre\y  Bowie,  .security  officer  at  Crossland  for 
the  last  two  years  au<l  a  former  lien|enant..in  the  metropolitan  police  depart- 
ment's youth  s(iua<l.  is  the  most  st^rious  sinoe- he  ha.s?been  at  Crossland.  But  he 
has  in  his  office  a  numl)er  of  weapons, that  he  U^s  taken  from  stud(?nts  t^pfore 
they  got  a  chance  to  use  them,  including iseveral  switch  blade  knives  and  a 
weapon  called  a  "numbchuck."  A  nuilibohucK  consists  of  two  stickSt  each  about 
a  foot  lon-g.  connected  by  a  three  foot  Wng  cHain. 

,  Like  many  o.f^the  Prince  Georges  aetjcnrity  ^  officers,  'B9wie  spends  a*  good  deal 
of  tiine  investigating  |iett>-  offense.s.  like  stealing  from  lockers  and  pocketbook^a. 
and  in  running  down  <Tolations  of  the  marijuana  laws. 

There  is,  a  patch  of  woods  behind  Crossland  w4iere  students  gather  during 
l)reaks  and  after  school  to  smoke  nmrijuaiia.  and'Bowne  uses  a  long-range  camera 
to  photograph  them,  ^hen  calls  them  and  their  parents  in  f«r  a  conference.  ' 
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W'hili'  {Uvrv  is  /iiturtil  niuuniult.v  in  tlir  tn!iu'iiti(HiaPtk»Ul  that  sclhMH  ilisordcrs 
an*  a  serious  proMrui.  tlu'ic  is  little  jj;;rr«MinMrt  (in  solutions,  A  sptM  inl  task  fom» 
in  .\l(»ntj;ouu'ry  Conut.v  Inis  hi^i^n  stujilyin^  tlu*  issnt»  fnr  over  a  ;\car  and  lias  . 
a^HMMl  that  sunu'thinj;  slH>uhl.l>t^  tlonc.  tnU  no        is  sun*  exactly  what. 

Many  teai-hiTs  helirvc  that  siln^fc^ls  are  inMi'm  iiMn^il  to  do'to**  nnuh  with  too 
littU*  ivsonrces  .  Tliey  say  tlu  y  an-  not  ^'ettinj;  the  kia<l  4if  <MH)peration  they  ntM'd 
fnau  parvnts,  and  (aH»'StH(h'nt  hint  FelnMiaiy  Involving  Ji  student's  uu»ther  at 
(;arnet-ratterson  Jnifior  Ili^;h  Seliool  at  1()th  aiuH'  Streets  N\V.  in  Washington 
,  hears  this  o\i(.  :  -   ,  »    .  » 

The  stnd*Mit.  a  iiiv\,  had  heen  al>sent  from  sehm)!  and  the  teacher  nM|Uested 
a  note  from  the  parent  explaining;  wliy,  The^  l  a rent's  reply  s^ate^l  there  was  no 
reason' why  she  shonld  haye  to  (explain  her  dauKhter^s  ahserue  so  h>nj;  as  sl^e 
knew  wiiVre  her  <irkn^;htei' NViis.  *  ^ 

The  teacher  told  -the  ^;irl  her  mother  woahl  havt»  to  speak  to  the  principal 
or  siaae  other  s(h<M)l  othcial  and  tl)e  ^irl  swore  antl  (pursed  at  her. 

•'1  iisketl  her  to  leave  the  rotaa  and  ,she  refused  s(>  I  ealh'^l  tlie  princliml.** 
the  tiai'luT  sail!. •"When  he  <:aiae  she  called  him  names  too.  hnt  she  did  U*ave 
th<'  room  with  him.  1  h  arnetl  hiter  tlnit  sht^  walked  oat  of  school  and  weat  home. 

"\  short  time  later,  her  mother,  a  iK^iVy^*'^  woman.'  ai)iH'ared  at  the  door 
of'the  classroom  wliile  1  was  teaching:  the  class  and  deniandetl  to  talk  with 
me.  Sh«' saiil, '( 'oiae  here,  now  I'*  . 

"When  I  refusecL  she  walked  (piickly  over  to  me  and  paachtHl  n\e  hard  on 
my  left  shoulder  1  \\a.^  >^tunntHl  ami  jaoinentarily  couldn't  think  af<^idl.  I  trh»d 
to*  walk  out  the^loor.  Hut  she  <'a«jjht  me.  struck  me  on  tjie  hack  ana,  tore  my 
\lre'>s  v'iichtl.N  I  lurched  into  ihe  hallivjiy  where  our  lihrariau  had  heijjrd  the^ 
mumiotion  ami  i  >hih-  tn  see  w  hat .  caused  it.  Jh«  |»nlled  nu»  into  his  roo'ui  and 
i  lusrd  tjie  dnor  "  ^ 

t'hen'ihc  pulin  l  an.i'  ami  removed  the  wtuaaa  fr<»m  sclmoL 


I'Vntii  the  WfishlaffU)!!  I'nst,  I'vU  17 
KiKviiM.nwi  Si  H(>  u.  (  ►kH(  I  VI     I)is(i's,s  Nf,w  llt^k/T'oriNo  I'oinv 

il 

<  Ity  William  Chapman  >  ^ 

|t!u\M\cii \M  one  day  lust  spring.  Jtilly  Thmna>'  Marsh,  the  i)iim  ii)ai' :'of 
IMiillips  Ili^h  Sclofil.  was  pert'onaiu^;  one  of  tlu>se  uni»leasant  non-educati(uml 
(  hores  wjiich  oecasinuali.v  plague  scluMd  adudnist  rator.*^,  •  • 

A  ;;roup  <>f  iiUrudC»r>j  wandered  in  ntT  tlu'  streets,  roamed  the  corridors  for  a 
while,  and  IxMame  hellij^erent  when  Marsh  ami  his  aidt*s  tried  to  umve  them 
outsidr.  ^  ,  *  •  * 

^•Une  nf  them  (hmhled  hack  tlu^fVu^^h  a  side  <|oor,"  Marsh  recalls,  "and  tht»re 
I  was  looking  into-th(»  l>arrel  of  a  .Ws"  Marsh  hit  the  th  or  as  a  hullet  taashed 
into  a- nearhy  water  cfMjler  *  * 

Ufcniinlin^  the  cimfrnntafioa  these  days.  .Marsh  tinkers  the  tlutteiied  sluK 
N\hlch  he  ha^  carrusl  in  hisp  K'ket  e\vrsiue**as  a  rejuiudei. 

"Wi*  (h»ci(h'd  ri^hf  th«Mi  that  if  the  <>utsiders  were  Koin«  to  ifUiy  that  way.  we 
would  ton."  he  sijys  iu^a  chtH^rful.  uutMuotiomil  voiee.  He  he^an  taking  his  own 
:>li-ca li he r  frVVolver  (o  school. 

IliN  w:ijsn't  an  uaprecedented  reaction.  Knsley  Mitch  Schjtol  Principal  Robert 
Lee  Ijitts  life  was  threatened  several  ttn»*s  after  he  luid  a  student  arrested  for 
laiyjiiu^  doiK',  So.  he  start(Ml  hrin^rin^'  his  Sniitli  and  Wesson  .."JS-Oaliher  pistol  to 
sehool  in  his  hriefcase.  ,         .  * 

AaOther  prim'i|»al  rou.tin(»ly  took  liis  pistol  \\\  work  and.  locked  it  in  his  car 
trunk-  durMmNS(dHM)l  hVurs:  A  st talent  advis<'r  at  Philips  lliuh  carricMl  a  .22-cfl liber 
revolvi^r  in  a  belt  holsterjust  befpre  schoid  holidays. 

Tlu»se  and  other  similar  nnelations  started  liirnunjrham.  raisinjr  tUe  question 
whether  there  is  any  justification  for  administrators  or  teacher^,  having  guns  in 
theschoids. 

*     An  investigation  by  Superintendent  Wilmer  S.  Cody  found  15  principals, 
adviserJ<  and  teachers\vho  either  rout-itiely  or  (K*<MisiT)imly  .had  oiirri^d  weai)ons. 
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On  Jan.  '22,  thv  Ipmvil  of  iHluraMon.  !»aniio(l  all  lethal, \veaiM)ns  fi|oiirsrh()ol  Krouii.(la( 
unless  <'(i(ly  s|>t}<'inoally  authwrized  thein.  *  • 

••I*ve  heard  of/a  case  where  the  staffs  (of  schools )  •  were  armfed,"  says 
William  Henry,  afi  othciaH^f  the  Aniericaii  Association  of  ScIkIoI  AdministratorH^  . 

<^'ody  queried  hi^-city  s<-ho(>l  srystt-nis  and  discou'red  most  don't  inivc.any  • 
gun -totiiiK  policy.  Kxceptlons  \ver(»  Atlanta  and  Norfolk,  wWcfi  authorize  certain 
Officials  to  he  armed.  ,  j 
'  "It  worrie(|  me  because  it  raises  the  question  of  whether  yJivean  have  people 
carrying;  t;mis  who  c^in't  handle  a  contli^t  H^tuation,"  says  (i)dy,  who  has  heeti 
sjii)eriutendent  here  since  October.  "Viu  worried  that  ^^^^0^  have  someone 
out  of  naiv(»re  or  i^iuoranctMisiuj;  a  j;un  in  st^hool.'*     ^         '        ^  » 

It  was  just,  such  a  hazardous  misliap  that  prompted  disclostire  of  th(»^pistol-  • 
packing  prinHpais.^A  month  aj;o.  VVlffed  X.  (Iretm.  t^)ys*  adviser  at  Knsley  Hi^h, 
was  having  an  jirj;i1mcnt  ov<*r  disciir^^ne  with  a  stuaept  in  his  office.  The  youth 
became  ah^jry  anil  harj;ed  Ix^hind  (Irecu's  desk  to  j;et  at  the  telephone.  Green, 
who  said  he  was  pushed  hard  against  a  wall*  told  officials  he  oi>ened  ids  desk 
drawer  and  took  out  his  t^\m,  llv  said  he^merely,  was  showiaff  it  as  a  warriinj,'. 
The  student  claimed  Green  px)lnted  it  at  him. 

Knsley  Principal  Lott,  who  is  (Jrccn's  bos.s,  says  he  wislies  *'the  incident  hadn't 
happened**  awl  wi.shes  that  neither  he* nor  Green  had  to  have  Runs  at  the  school, 
lint  it  had  seemed  the'l)est  way  to  prepare  for  unwant^  troul^le  after  his  ex- 
perience with  the  school  dopc-pwldler. 

If  was  last  sirring;  and,  after  t\Vjcc  disciplining;  the  bhy.  f^ott  had  him  arrested. 
Sliortly  afterward,  he  l)ej;an  receiViiiK  threatening;  telephone  call.Si  from  a  younj; 
'  man  believed  to  l)e  a  iionstmlent  friend  of  the  arrested' youth.  , 

It  was  then  that  Kott  and  Careen  both  bepin  brinj;in*g  pi.stiils  to  school: 
Neither  lAitt  nor  any  of  the  others  raised  the'question  of  hirinj*  . security  jjuards 
because  they  believed  tin*  incidents  were  t(»o  infrtHjuent  and  they  don't  like"  the 
idea  of  uniformed  men  VJi^rolllnj;  sclmol  corridors.  They  preferred  to  handle  tlie 
cases  theiDselves.  '  ,  , 

Public  reaction  has  l)een  mixed;  There  were  very  f<Hv  indijniant  <)Utbirt*sts.  Con- 
siderable sympathy  . for  the  plight  of  the  principals  has  lieeii  expre.sse<l.  "There 
has  been  a  <-uri(>us  al>sence  of  public  furor."  says  Superintendent  Cody,  who  has 
had  only  four  phone  calls  on  the  subject. 

A  sampling,'  of  studeuts  rej,Mi4tered  ujkUiuivo4'al  appr(»vaV  of  their  principals. 
***1  can  undei*stand  why  they  ca^^ry  Kuns^^eclares  llodney  rullum.  17.  u  I*hillip.s 
.seni(Tr.  ** You've  ^ot  some  bad  kids  from  outside  who  are  always  coming hipre 
to  raise  trouble." 

"For  mc.  I'd  say.  yes,  it's  justitied."  ad<rs  D^hra  Allen.  16.  a  cheerleader.  "T 
tij;ure  they're  protecting,'  me.  My  mother  said  she  ajjreeci  with  that,  that  you 
have  to  have  Kuns  to  keep  the  outsiders  out."  ^ 

School  Ixmrd  mend>ers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associatioy  officers  rei)Orted  very 
little  idublic  rea(*tion.  althouKh  most  expressed  concern  that  jjuns  Ave  re  ever 
carried  into  scl^ools. 

"I'm  against  any  ^;uns  in  the  Schools  by  anyone."  says  board  President  Donald 
L.  Newson.  "But  theuiyou  have  an  incident  like  Marsh,  who  got  shot  at.  We 
don't  want  them  to  be  at  a  disadvantajje^in  a  situation  like  that." 

Sui>eri!itcndent  <  '<Kly  last  w<H»k  spelled  out  what  will  he  his  probable  resolution 
v>f  the  problem.  "We. will  need  maybe  at  most  10  staff  people  to  be  trained  in 
how  to  u.se  weapons  and  how  to  control  conflict  ifon-vi(dently  until  the  i>olice 
can  arrive,"  he  said.  He  exjlerts  to  desij,'nate  the'^lO  in  four  hij^h  schools  and  hnVe 
them  under^^o  FBI  trainiuj;.  Xone  of  those  inter vievved  have  Jiad  gun  training? 
except  in  nillitary  serviee,  v 

The  principals  appeared  mildly  miffed  'at  l)einj,'  told  to  leave  their  guns  at 
home—*'!  ^;uess  I'm  a  scajn'Roat."  says  Marsh— 'but  am  pre]mred  to  do  whatever 
tht*  sui)erintendent  wants."  lyott  says  that  If  anyone  is  desijcnated  to  carry  amis 
at  .his  .school  it  will  have  to  be  him.  Most  of  all.  he  is  worrying  now  about  what 
hoodlums  will  do  in  the  interim.  *  | 

"Just  yesterday."  he  says,  "an  adviser  in  another. high  school  called  me /and 
said  he'd  just  had  a  confrontation  with  two  outsiders , who  .said  to  him.  *We  khow 
you  haven't  got  jiny  gun.  so^what  jjfe  you  going  to  do?*  " 

"See.  it  had  been  in' the  papers  that  we  (•r)Uldn*t  carry  guns.  So  that's  the  situa- 
tioii  we  are  Lfolng  to  face."  * 
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TllIRi)  (iKADKUS  IlKl.U  IN  KxiOKTION  l*i.AN  ,  . 

(By  .Tw  IMcliiralio)  • 

.  WiAsTON  Salhm,  N.(\,  April  11  > — Tluiv  tlrtrd-jrradi'  pupils  liayo  been  charpred 
witfi  robbery  for  allegedly  forcitig^two  9-year-old  classmittes  to  pay  nearly  $1,000 
in  extortion  payinents  ovt^t  the  lust  eight  nioiiths.  .  ;  y 

Forsyth  County  sheriff's  deputies  >iuid  that  thret*  boys,  two  i)  and  one  11, 
t^ireatened  tlieir  ciassmates  at  a  public  school  here  with  beatings  or  deatl^  If 
tiie  nioney  wji>;  not  i>aid.  ' 
•  The  allegeil,  extorticjii  scheme  wns  discovered  Tuesday  when  the  fnther  of  one 
t»f  the  victims  niisiiiHl  a  .$100  bill  from  his  wallet,  a  sheriff's  spokesman  said.  The 
father  said  lie  luid  missed  nion^y  before.    *  ^ 

He  called  his  wife  and  told  her  to  ask  his  son,  who  had  feigned  sickness  that 
morning,  about  the  nioney.  The  boy  ^idmittwl  the  theft  and  vsaid' he  hud  stAyed 
home  to  avoid  Ml  heating  ivt  scJiool.  He  cxplaineil  t\>at  he  did  not  have  enough 
tiioney  for  th-e  day  s  payment,  $2(H>#  V 

Sheriff's  deputies  tiHjk  the  three  boys  into  custody  Wednmlay  and  charged 
them  wit.h,robbery,-a  felony.  The  thrcH*  were  releaswl  to  tliolr  parents  jtoday  i>end- 
ing  a  hearing  next  Wedpesday  in  Juvenile  Ccajrt.  Tlie  maximum  sentence  Would 
he  contineiaent  in  -Ji  state  jnveiiiJc  d^teiirion  center. 

'■  Lo(»al  school  otticials  said  extortion  in  the  schools  i.s^no't  «w,  hut  Imllying  for 
mtniey  has  nev^r  beea  discovered  on  the  scale  that  allegedly  took  place  tjiis  year. 
*  "There  have  Iuhmi  isoiated'UyidtMits— nickel  and  dihie  stuff — ever  since  I  haive 
been  in  the  systcittr^sjtid  UobeH  Ij.  Blevins,  assistant  sai)erlntendent- for  elemen- 
tary schiM>ls,  'iSrtt  rv(^  never  known  a  case  involying  aiiytliing  like  this  amount  of 
money." 

Lt.  .T,  \V.  Trivette  of  the  .sheriff's  department  said  the  two  boys  began  making 
jKiyments  on  the  second  day, of  school.  What  began  as  "lunch  nioney"  extortion, 
he  sjii^it  jjoop  develo|HHl  in t\>  $10  and  $20,  payments. 

'  Tlie  father  of  one  victim  said  the  two  boys  were  beaten  three  times  before 
they  agreed  to  pay.  The  part«nts,  n  ^jMced  the  I^ruiscs  l)ut  said  the  boys  told  tJiem 
they  had  been  scnflliiig  with  other  boys  at  school, 

"I  am  as  iimd  riglit  now  as  I  liave  ever  beif^n."  he  siUd.  **1  think  of  the  anguish 
this  Itoy  has  gone  through  for  the  last  eiglit  nionttis.  His  grades  droppetl  off.  He 
was  sta.ving  out  of  s(»IuM>l.  .Vt  first  I  thcaight  it  was  drugs. 

"He  <'ouldn*t  play  with  other  kids.  He  was  forced  to  play  with  three  boys.  He 
was  frightene<l  to  death  .  .  .  really  in  pain.*^ 

Both  i)oys  re|)ort(»dly  ^started  tajiing  money  from  their  parents  after  they  could 
not  make  payments  with  their  lunch  money,  allowum^es  or  loans  fnmi  friends. 

Tlit^  other  father  .said  he  Inui  iiegun  missing  money  several  wi»eks  ago  and  had 
repoVtiHl  it  to  the  sherin's*^lepartiiient.  He  rold  deputies  lie  thought  Monieone  was 
coming  int(»  his  house  and  taking  the  money.  He  said  he  had  missed  $80  in  thC' 
last  five  sclij^rd  days. 


PART  4— (i#EML  EI)IT(UiIAI.  COMMENTS/^ 

■  .   :  ^  .  ./K;  ,  ■ 

fFi'uin  the  IndiannpoJlt  News.  Apr:  IQ,  1975^ 
.  ^    £iX*vrt;8.  Unit  to  PRoft?  yioLEN-ci§  in  Schools 

iVXsHiNCTON— Violence  and  vanctollsm'ure  60  rampant  >n^  the  mtipii's  school 
Hysteiiis  that  the  education  of  youngsters  Is!  being  hampered,  Sefl;/Blr<Jh  Bayh, 
D-Ind.,  has  said.  -       '  \         '  '.  'k^^^  '  , 

3ayh.  chairman  of  the  Senate  s  juvenile  deflnquency  subcomm^Ctcie,  released  a  ^ 
preliminary  reiwrt  estimating  70,000  serlou/physlcal  ass^iiUts  oti  teachers  each 
^ear,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  attat^ks  o^  pupils  and  a  $500  million  bill  for 
vandalism.  '  .     '  1 1  ^  w  ^  ^ 

The  Indiana  Democrat  said  the  subcoi^fmttee  will  begin  hearings  Weanesday 
to  detenniDe  the  ftilKdlinenslou  of  the  problem  and  what  to  do  about  tt. 

^'From  our  experlenjtv,  we  know  therd  l^o  easy,  qdlok* solution,"  Bayh  told  a 
press  conference.  ,  ^ 

The 'subcommittee  plana  to  hold  some  JhearlTigs  across  the  country,  but  no 
sefiedule  has  been  ^rawn.  Witnesses  will  be  school  officials,  parents,  pupils,  police 
a'nd  representatives  of  educational  organiisatlo'ns.  *     ;  u 

Rayh  said  the  Violence  t\nd  vandalism; problem  Is  prevalent  In  all  parts  of  the 
*  country  and  sho^lld  have  top  priority  In  Congress  and  the  admlnlstratlori.  He 
added  that  he  wasV'dlsturbed**  by  reports  froii^  his  home  state,  Indiana, 

The  subcommittee  rei>ort  said ;  , 

♦•The  security  police  of  the  Indianapolis  public  school  system  for  1973  reported 
•142  assaults  on  studems  and  19  assaults  on  teachers.  One  school  ^fullding  had 
over  $3,000  In  broken  windows  In  that  year  alone. 

*'In  November  11^73.  there  were  18  burglaries  of  school  buildings  In  the  In- 
dianapolis system  with  losses  such  as  $275  tape  recorders.  $12  worth  of  orange 
juice,  $315  In  tape  players.  $74  In  athletic  equipment  and  a  $245  adding  machine." 

In  releasing  the  rj?poct,  Bayh  also  Introduced  legislation  dealing  with  the 
school  proWem.  The  Bayh  bUl  would  provide  Fed^al  assistance  to  local  school 
systems  for  alternative  educational  programs  and  security  plans  to  reduce  de- 
linquency and  school  crimes.  •  w      ^,^.4  * 

He  said  he  could  Place  no  price  tag  on  his  proposal  until  after  the  subcomnflttee 
hearings  are  completed  and  "we  know-the  extent  of  the  problem." 

The  subcommittee's  survey  showed  that  between  1970  and  1973  assaults  xm 
school  teachers  Increased  77.4  percent ;  assults  on  pupils,  85.3  percent ;  robberies 
of  teachers  and  pupils.  36. 1*  percent ;  rapes  and  attempted  assaults,  40.1  percent  r 
homicides.  18.5  ^}ercent,  and  number  of  weapons  takten  from  pupils,  54.4  percent. 

"Too  often,  yoiingsters  arrlylng  at  our  public  schools  today  are  not  finding  the 
qule^  atmosphere  of  Instruction,  enrichment  nmV  encouragement  but  instead  an 
environment  dominated  by  fear,  cb^os,  destruction  and  violence,"  Bayh  said.  ' 

He  sSld  thousands  of  schoolteachers  who  have  "dedicated  their  lives  to  their 
careers  noW  have  to  be  concerned  ioo  often  about  preserving  their  own  lives," 

Among  the  areas  the  subcommittee  wlir  study  In  Its  national  hearings  are 
"pushouts,  di<OFK)uts.  force^outs,  truancy,  gang  violence  and  terrorism,  student 
rights,  terichf  r  rights,  parent  rights,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  community  Involve- 
ment, arid  aiternatlva  approaches  to  correct  the  devastating  patterns  of  violence 
in  oOr  natlon*s  schools/'  "  / 

'    '  / 
^Urom  the  Boston  Ohrlatlan  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  23,  1975] 

'  '  CoMBAXiNO  Crime  in  the  Schools 

Recent  reports  oh  juvenile  crime  are  sad  and  distressing.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  t^at  half  of  all  felonies  ^n  the  United  States  are  committed  by 

•  (575)  .         ,  ' 
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j.uvt»nih's.  l»wt  n'Milts  <>f  ;i  i  s  Si-niitc  suhrt/minittrt' stutiy  ^idw  ^how  t hat  t liV  prict' 
hiiC  f«»r  school  vaiHhilisiH  is  f.nr-hnU'  hill  ion  (l()llnrs  ti  yviw,  r(p;al  tlir  aiuount  sihmU 
.  oil  ft'xHmoks.  ill  adUitinn.  tlw  tiiuiibt'i'  ot' Vidlont  criiat's.  has  Ihm-ii  iiHTcasiiij; 

Thii*  !ias  proiiiptrtl  rtsu  I  ions' which  jrriUTally  fail  into  two  catt'j^orios  :  harsh<M' 
puiiishn'irnt  for  oHViKh-rs  or  ;:rratrr  i'luphasis  om  rehabilitation  iliat  i^vis  at  th<' 
root  nf  tlH»  prohlt'in    tliat  js.  approa^fcu's        mUWvss  ritlirr  tht'ciroct  or  tlic cnu.sr 
of  (ir>iant  hrlfavior.  * 
.  ^  •  .\|an.v  start's  artM  onttauplatiiiK  proposals  wlui-U  woiihl  maiuhito  tmitiiij;  youth- 
mi\l  iK*rpt'tralors  nf  M'riiais  crinu*  as  ailults.  Thfrc  is  snnu'  cvhlriirr  Uiat  youiij; 
^   Yu'r.sous  t>ft<'ii  r«'|U'at  thrir  rrinH-s  hrraiiso  t^j^-y  , know   they  prohal»iy  won't  Ik* 
puiiisli-Ml.  lint  it  is  (iimtitfnl  tl)al  tradinj^onr  ifuuhMpiatt»--('(nirt  systrin  f<»r  aiiothor, 
ami  ilivn  jailing'  yonni:  t  riniinals  w  itli  (thU'r  and  niorr  rxprrienrod  (itlVnders,  would 
iinip!o\<«  tht»  sitnation  nnn'h.   .  ,  ' 

Th<.  r<'  aro  t»\anipirs  nf  roiurnnnitips  tiikinj;  positiv(»  and  innovalivc  strps  to  <-urh 
^  Jiivonilr  rrinir.  .fndj^t-  A|ary  (^uiwa^v  KolihT.  autht»r  of  '  New  Hold's  for  V(»uth  In 
.  tlir  St  hni.l  :iml  in  tin'  ronininnity*'  and  <'n'Ar<»r  of  tho  National  ('(»niniissi(nY  of 
Kt'sources  t'('>i  Vourh..«Miyhasi7.t*s  tht»  nm\  for  studrats  to  ho  j,MV<'n  rosptViisihility. 
.siH'h  as  tlu' tnrnrin^' of  y?inni«'t»r  ch'ildn'n. 

Si  hool  security  |in)j;raift^  in  such  phiccs  as  rrrn(  <v(;c<»rj,'cs  ('(»unty.  Marylaad. 
and  Kort  handcrdalc.  I'lorula.  ita'hidc  trained  ••invest ij^ator/connseloc.s"  to  deal 
with  the  more  serious  diseiplinar.\  prol)lenis.  and  student  security  advis<M'y  e<uin- 
cjls  Hluch  ^Mve  youths-  an  active  n)le  iij  addressiuj;  problems  of  vandaHsni  and 
violcn<Hv  ^  '  ^  I 

Congress  last  year  passejf  and  l»!'*v^i<l<Mit  Kord  sij,'ned  a  jnv(»nile  justh-e  and 
ileliiHpient  y  prevention  act'  to centrali/.e  f^'deral  proj,'ninis  In  tl^i  -lustier 
partnieiit  and  provi<le^nrat<-hiuic,fnraV  to'help  states  and  lt»cal  j;<»v('rnmonts  dt'v/lop 
ne^w  techniques  for.  pniventin;?  and  conibarintr  juvenile  delinquency.  T'ufortunaiely, 

Mr.  Ford  has  yet  to  nann*  ai?  ndministmtor  ft)^  the  program  and  has  inohidTO  no 
afhhttonal  fundi n7r  f(»r  rh(:  law's  special  provisions  in  his 'proposed  budget.  / 

Senator  liirch  llayh  has  i>ropose<t  lej,Mshvtion  speeihcaUy  deaUlij,'  with  .sVIhM)! 
<relinqu(»n(  y.  l'*ederat  fnndsMvould  be  pntvided  for  those  coiuniuni,ti<'s  which  de- . 
Velop  plaiis  that  in<'lude^^i)eeial  edm-ation  pr4'ij,'ranis  addressing:  school  iTinie. 

.Whatever  form  the  I'ejfction  fnnn  \Vasliinf;t(»n  takes  to  recent  juvenih'  crime 
statjstiis,  it  will  have  to  be  more  than  just  arnn^d  j,'uanls  and  bij,'j,'er  jails.        '  ^ 


f  l'*rorn.  Uh'  Natinnal  Kduration  AsHorifttiim  Itoportor.  rvbruary  PJ7»1 

<*U1\H':  AM)  \'A\AP.VI,1.S.\I  l*KKMK.\TK  NATION'S  ScHOOI.S 

Last  year  American  school  ehihlren  coniniittod  100  murders,  12,000  armed 
robl)eries.  '.MHM>  raiK'?^;  and.2(M,(MM>  ajr^^ra vatcil  as^>anlts  njrninst  teachers  and  each 
other.  They  w(»re  also  resiHaL-^ibh'  for^27o.0(M»  school  hurKhiries  and  vandalized, 
>(»vev  $fWM)  imllion. worth  of  sclnif)!  prop(*rty. 

It's  not  kid  stutT  anymore.  To(hiy's  youth  nst«  j,'uns  and  knives  "^ind  they  attack 
adults  as  well  as  each  other.  Nor  is  school  crime  limited  to  the  cities. -Violence 
ami  vandalism  are  n«aehinjc  crisis  pn)portions  in  the  subnr^>s  and  rural 
t'onuMijaities.  • 

In  St.  lionis.  two  sul^nrhan  scluxds  closed  tem|j<)rarily  during  the  past  year 
because  of  outbreaks  of  st-hool  violence.  In  Fairfax  (V>unt.V,  Va..  an  affluent 
suburb  of  \Vashinj;ton,  r>.(V.  teachers  have  been  hit  w  ith  books,  thrown  over  desk^. 
amMiad  their  clothes  rip'fKMl :  and  in  Trince  <Jeorj;es  (*ounty.  Md..  another  Wa^^h- 
iuKtoti  suburb,  a  rape  aj;ainst  a  Jeacher  and  a  mtirder  on  school  j;rouiuls  ^were 
r»'porte<l  ni-ently. 


>  Ut  liAI,  N'lOr.K.VCF-  / 

'  '  ■  .  / 

In  irous(»  Sprin^rs.  Mo.,  an.  all  white  rural  S(-hool  distri(-t  twith  7.00(KstudeiitN. 
10  youths  overdosed  on  dnnrs  in  the  past  year  and  uumereu.s  .sfinlent^  were  sent 
home  dnnik.  In  a*  period  of  two  nnaiths,  $0,000  worth  of  ecjuipmeirt  was  stolen^ 
from  the  hi;;!!  sduxil.  teachers  had  ri tic  bullets  fired  into  their^ cars,  and  a  teacher 
was  stahbe(l  by  a  female  student. 

hi  Hocliesler,  N.V.,  wit'hin  the  Inst  year,  a  14- year-old  was  slashed  with  a  nizor 
in  his  math  class  by  auother  student.  anf)ther  14-.vear-f)l(l  shot  a  school  aide  who' 
w-as  trying  to  break  up  a  fiffht.  iind  three  students  held  \\\*  a  cafeteriji  manager 
at  j;urtiK)inr.  <       •  . 
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in  isi»latt*(l  rurul  an^as,  scNlioul  sihiIisokmI  imncull  ur^*  projtH  ts  have  Uwu  van 
ctIUcI  iKTidise  vandalis^ii  t IkmV  killitf;;  afnruals. 

TKi':N.V(iK   KXTOUIION   i  "  .  . 

Although  rajM*.  rohi»er.v.  nssa«lt,  ami  vaiUlalisuN arc  luajof  .<iuircM^  uf  (;oiu*eriK 
extortion  is  now  In^iiij;  n»|)orte(l  with  inrik»asing  f rtMiiUMic.v.  lu  San  Francisco. 
teenaK**  t<*rrorists  not  only  (Icniahd'  money  froqi  wl.n'dcnts  anil  tcaclicrs.  they  have 
als(»  be<»n  intiuiiUnHuK  neiKhlNirhotHl  businesses. 

Statistics  on  sclioi^l criuje  Are  only  approxintate.*  Tntil  nvcntly,  many  *sc1hm»1 
authorities  didn't  want  to  reco^ni'/e  Violence  in  tlie  schools,  afrfiid  tliat  rciiorfinj? 
iAcidents  of  violence  or  vandalism  would  reflect  poorly  on'their  jobs. 

However,  n  Senate  subconiinitttHv  headed  !>y  Shil  ^.^frcli  Huvh  (D-Ind.v  re- 
portwl  that  in  757  scliuols  .survey<Hl  between  li>70  aii(l'*r!773\there  Inid  heen  an 
18.5  iJei*<*ent  increase  in  hondcides.  a  40.1;  percent  increirse  in  rape  and  attempted 
i-aiie,  an  Kr).3  ijcrcent  increase  in  assault  on  students,  nnd  a  77.4  percent  increase 
in»  assnult  cm  tenclifVs.  ^  -  ^  ' 

"The  prinniry  concern  in  nnmy  American  school.^  today  is  no  h^njjer  ediwa- 
tiou.  but  preservation."  sind  Hayh  i>efore  the  Senate  snbconnnittec  hearinjjs  this 
spring.  ,  .  , 

TKSTIMONY  pv  tX>N(;Ri':8S  "  » 

"  Student.s.  tea('hers.  and  education  ami  safety  officials  came  fnnn  all  over  the 
conntry  to  W^ashinj^tcMi.  I>.i\.  last  spriir^  tit  tell  a  Senate  snbcohunittee  what 
they  li^ew  about  crime  in  their  schools. 

**rve  been  assaulted  and  beaten  in  the  classroom,  and  the  way  my  administra- 
tor hanselled  it  was  to  hush  it  up.  not  tell  the  police  alM>ut  it/*  said  a  teacher  from 
Missouri. 

"Kenr'  and  vi(dence  are  frii^hteniuK  nmny  stndent><  out  of  an  education, '\Haid 
a  city,  otficial  from  Philadelphia.  In  New  York,  the  snbconnnittec  was  told, 
student-run  l>rokeraf;es.  whe;ie  teenagers  hny  and  sell  ^uns.  drugs;  and  the  serv- 
ices of  prostitutes,  were  fc»und  in  sonic  high  schools. 

*'\Vhat  we  found  in  V.VtS  and  1U74.'*  saixUa  staff  mend>er  of  the  Senate  investi- 
gating gr(mp.  **we  could  also  thid  in  11)75.  in  increase<l  nund>ers.  higher  percent- 
ages and  in  small  as  well  as  large  .school  systems."   /  * 


J  From  tho  Roanoke  (Vn.)  World-News.  May  1.  lOT.")]  • 

•    '      .     ■  t''* 

(^RIMK    IN    THE   PlTHLIC  SCHOOI.K 

■  "  •  ,  ■  • 

N-.' Senator  Bin'h  Kayh's  snbcommittee  on  Juvenile  delinquency,  investigating 
^^-tolencie  and  vandalism  in  the'natibu's  public  schools,  has  had  sonic  appalling 
ptahsti't^'laid  before  it. 

"^The  subcommittee  staff,  studying  757  school  districts  l>etween  the  years  lf)7() 
and  J1>7Jir4^onnd  that  homicides  in  the  schools  were  up  to  18.5  percent,  hipes  and 
attempted 'rai»es  40.1  percent,  robberies  ;^6.7  |>ercent,  hssanlts  on  student^i  85.3 
percent  and  on  teachers  77.4  nercenf.  Th(?j  nunibel*  of  weapons  taken  from  stu-^^ 
dents  increiise<l  54.4  percent  during  the  st  »uiy  jteriod. 

Destruction  (if  school  property  was  estimated  to  cost  between  $500  niilli(m  and 
$600  million  per  year.  The  vandalism  ranged  from  breaking  window\s  to  arson. 

Violence  and  vandalism  occurred  most  often  in  large  uri>jin  high  schools.  t)nt 
were  by  ao  means  limited  to  them.  Smaller  .schools— and  y;0«nj^er  student.s — also 
were^  Involved.  ^   *  '  > 

There 'is  no  reascm  to  believe  the  criminal  activity  in  schools  has  declined  .since 
the  study  y^arJL  It  may  well  have  increased.  In  fact,  any  figures  are  snspect. 
Some  systems  Won't  keep  Adequate  records.  And  many  incidents  go  unreported 
'  anj^ay  because  the  victims  fear  retaliation.  The  situation  could  be  much  worse 
than  til e  subcommittee's  figures  indicate.  *       ^  » 

Tlie  natural  question  to  ask.  having  looked  at  the  problem  in  f^afiRti^'al  form,  is 
what'  to  do  aboiU  itV  The  cpiestion  is  much  easi^  to  ask  than  to  answer,  except 
partially.  ^  \^ 

-  More  disHpline.'cry  some.  I»ut  seViirity  guards  in  the  halls  and  even  if  n;ecessary 
in  the  claStSrormiJ^;  cry  f^th'ers.  Others,  less  concerned  with  symptoms  than  with 
causes,  plead  for  iiiems  of  preventing  the  boredom  that  in  part  leads  to  the  vio- 
lence; tliey  mentioti  alternative  educational  j;)rograms.  Still  others  speak  of 
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'  '   '    .,  -''578 
i  ^  •     .  . 

attackiujf  .s<'h<M)l  vv'mxv  hy  niuwkina  Uio  euvironimMital cii'mmstances  tlu\v  Iw^Tit^ve 
ranse  It  '(ircuiastunces  like  poverty  aii(i  nneruployinent  aii<l  broken  liomes  oc 
hoi^H  hedded  hy  disintwesU^  parents.  One  newspiiper  oolumuist  suggested  tbe 
repeal  of  t'0!iu>nii^<»ry ■T^TTTMiTiitteiu'laiue  laws  and  revisitai 'of  cliilti  lahor  laws  so 
that  '•nneduca*)le'h)ut8  who  disVupt  the  learning  pn>c*esa"  oould'be  removed  from 
s4-hoo1s  and  pnt  to  work.  "  ,  • 

Nune  of  these  i:*-Hie  whole  answer.  All  uf  them,  perhaps/are  part  t)f  tlie-ansWer. 
Tne-i»nly  certainty     that  the  situation  is  intolerable.  The  sul)coiuinittee  resumes 
hearings  next  month/  it  must  solicit  expert  guidance  and  propose*  eareful.  broad, 
and  de<'isive  h*gislat(ve  steps  to  turn  hack  the  tlde^of  erinie  in  the-puhlic  st»h<Hds 
N>X  America.  '  / 

IFroinfthe  Nashvlllo  Tt»nn«?8sonn.  >hiy  14,  197T)t  t 
,        '  CUIMK  IN*TIIK  )s'T^HM)I?iS  ^.  t 

T^Hvnt  reports  »»f  criuie  in  the  American  seliool  system  are  cause  for  anxiety 
and  concern,  Tliey  are  anottier  iwtch  of  thonis  in  our  thicket  of  troubles.^ 

The  numl>er  of  crimes  au(i  inisdenie:niors  revealed  is  shockiiij^.  Thg  National 
K<iu<*ation  Association-  says  that  61>,0{H)  teachers  were  phy.sically  attacked  hj; 
stu<lentH/luring  tht'  1972-73  school  year,  and  155,000  teachers  suffered  damage  to 
personal  proi)erty.  *  u 

A  iuvenih*  <lelin(|uency  subconimitttH-  of  the  Senate,  chaire<l  by  Sen.  Birch 
Bayli.  lists  crimes  in  specific  categories.  One  hundred  students  were  murdered  - 
in  I!>7'i  in  s<  liools  surveyed  by  the  sfubconnnittee.  In  the  years  between  1970  and 
1073  the  su»)committee  reiwrted,  tUe  incidence  of  hoipicides  in  schools  was  up 
lH7f„  rapevs  and  attempttnl  rajM^s  by  40%,  robberies  by  36%,  j^saults  on  students 
bv  H5Vr.  Jind  on  teachers  l»y  77' /  .  * 

'  Some  contend.  j)erbaps  rightly,  tliat  tlie  school  refhH't  the  ills  of  the  society, 
and  of  the  tiincs.  Too,  fc»r  twenty  yes^rs  the  s<'hoo)  system  has  been  tlie  fulcrum 
and  focirl  iw)ijit  of  grinding  racial  controversy.  It  is  also  iminted  out  tUiit  youth, 
traditionally,  is  a  uiajor  source  of  crimt-  youngsters  between  10  and  17  account 
f(jr  4."i%  of  all  pers4)ns  arrested  for  serious  crimes.  -  , 

Whatever  or  whichever  is  the  primary  cause, -the  resi^tmsibility  to  learn  more 
and  do  nu^e  about  it  is  sharAH^  l»y  commuiiity,  state  and  nati<m— in  fact.,  shared 
bv  al!*.  sticJi  a  cancer  ou  the  nationainife  must  not  >grow  uiwhallenged. 


[Fnmi  rfhp  Milwuiike*'  Journal,  Jinip  24,  197.')  j  ' 
'  fBIMK   IN   TUK  SCH(K)LS 

■  <M-ime  and  violence  in  schools  too  often  have  been  ^wept  under  the  rug. 
perhaps  bv  educators  who  legitUuately  feared  that  the  i)ublic  would  unfairly 
blaiTTe  them-as  tiie  c^iuse.  Neither  the  swt^ping  nor  the  crime  should  be  tolerated. 

Chihlreu  canfnJl  learn  when  educators  must  .spend  increasing  time  and  effort 
protH'thig  themselves  and  a  majority  of  their  .students  from  classroom  disrui)- 
tion.  assault,  robbery,  extortion,  even  rape  and  murder.  And  children  who 
cannot  learn  become  problems  themselves,  compounding  the  schools'  task  and 
increasing  the  ultimate  burden  on  society.   *  .  i 

^  Several  studies  in  recent  months  have  reporteti  increasing  crime  in  schools— 
.sul)urban  and  rural,  as  well  as  big  city.  "Violence  and  vandalism,"  says  the 

^  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principais.  "have  nwjved  jfist  in  one 
■<leca(le  from  U^ing  an  ancillary  and  tu'casi^nal  l>roblem  r.  .  to  a  position  of 
/oppressive  and  ever  present  dominance/'  A  tl.S.  Senate  sul)Committee  concluded 
'this  spPing  that  .schoolhou.se  crime  is  "reaching  crisis  proportions  which  seri- 
ously threaten  the  ability  of  oar  educational  system  to  carry  out  its  primary 

function.*'  '  ..     ..  •  ,  •  * 

An  iinft)rtunate>  side  effect  is. the' weapon  that  .schoolhouse  violence  gives  to 
i.  people  who  oppose  racial  inti^gration  out  of  bigotry  or  racial  ignorance.  It  would 
l>e  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  tiie  legitimate  fear  of  many'' parents.  White  and 
black,  for  tiie  physical  safety  of  their  children  in  schools  has  been  expl<?ited 
hy  dieliard  .segregation i.sts.  ,  . 

'The  causes  of  crime  in  .schools  vary.  It  is  far  too  simpli&tic  just  t^)  blame 
educators.  Broken  homes,  ignorant  or  irresponsible  parents,  poverty,  drugs,*  t^le- 
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vision  violence,  lethur^ie  routts,  piiiehpenny  tuxpayers  and,  to  l)e  «ure,  some 
im»pt  educatons  are  among  the  likely  eausefi.  ^ 

^There  is  «6  shortage  of  theories,  some  conflicting;,  on  what  to)  do  about  school- 
house  crime.  In  the  long  run,  ^eat  promise  seem«  tp  be  offered  by  more  flexibility 
iu  eurrieurum  and  alternative  programs  to  challenge  students  of  differing  inter- 
ests and  nee<ls— not  just  a  few  showcase  .alternatives,  but  enough  to  resell*  all 
the  children  in Ineed.  '  c  ^   J  . 

In  the  Khi>pt-run— until  t\}^e  public  can  be  persurided  that  the  cost  of  aneciuate 
reform  is  the  wisest  investment — Ijhero  is  need  for  stopgap  measures  to  curb 
crime.  '  ^ 

Just  putting  police  Into  schools— even  if  enough  police  were  available — ^likely 
woUld  only  make  schpols  more  prisoirllke  and  ill  suited  to  education.  Thet»e  does 
,seem  need,  however,  for  considerably  more  specially  trained  school  security 
"people,  answerable  to  principals.  There  also  is  merit  to  a  proposal  Jt)efore  the 
State  Legislature  to  let  schools  contract  ^^vith  private  agencies  to  educate  problem 
students,  although  ultimately  the  schools  ought  to  be  equipped  to  do  that  j*)b 
themselves,  , 

Society  in  general  can  find  plenty  of  scapegoats  for  the  rise  In  schoolhoUse 
crime.  Like  It  or  not,  howjt^er,  society  must  face  responsibility  for  coping  with 
the  consequences — either  by  paying  the  cost  of  effective  reform, x or  paying  the 
higher  ('t>st  of  neglecting  the  problem,  • 


,  I  From  thp  American  Toachor  Monthly.  May  1975] 

TiiF  (tBowiNo  Problem  of  School  VioLEkCT: 

Violence  in  the  nation's  schools  can  be  eased  through  alternative  settings  for 
children  whu  cannot  l^rn  iu*the  traditional  sch(fol  siUmtion,  AFT  Presidept 
Albert  Shanker  testifled  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  subcom- 
mittee on  juvenile-* delinquency  last  month. 

Shanker  was  the  leadoff  witness  in  the  initial  Session  of  a  series  of  hearings 
.which  sen.  Rirch  Bayh  (l>Tnd.).  who  chairs  the  subcommittee,  said  are  de- 
signed to  explore  the  naturae  and  extent  of  vandalism  and  violence  in  the  schools. 

The  subcommittee,  in  a  study  .released  prior  to  thj?  start  of  the  hearings,  said 
tliat  violence  and  vandalism  Is  costing  public  schools  a  half-billion  dollars  a 
year,  and  that  more  than  1(H)  murders  a  yeatare  committed  in  tlie  sclk)Ols. 

An  18-month  stody  by,  the  sul)Committee  has  found  that  by  1973.  tfiere  were 
70,000  c)f  what  it  characterized  as  serious  assaults  against  teacher.^  being  reported 
annually.  *   '  *  • 

"Too  often,  youngsters  arriving  at  our  pubhc  schools  toda^  are  not  finding 
the  quiet  atmosphere  of  instruction,  enrichment  and  encouragement."  Bayh  said, 
-but  instead  an  environment  dominated  h|p  fear,  chaos,  destruction,  and  violence." 

Schoots  in  all  kinds  of  settings  and  in  all  areas  of  the  U.S.  are  being  victimized. 
Bayh  said.  In^  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  districts  alike,  thtre  is  evidence  of 
drug  and  prostitution  rings,  gang  warfare,  extortion,  robbery,  and  assault. 

The  rateof  assaults  on  teachers  rose  77.4  percent  and  on  students  by  a5.3  per- 
cent between  1970  am?  1973.  the  study  showed.  While  the  Increase  in  as.saults  oTi 
teiiohors  are  substantial,  student  assaults  on  other  students  are  the  most  com- 
mon—numbering in  tlie  hundreds  of  thousands  eacji  year. 

The  subcommittee  report  offerecUa  number  of  tragic  examples  to  illustrate 
its  concern  :  that  of  a  16-year-old  Chicago  youth  shot  in  school  after  refusing  to* 
pay  off  a  nickel  loss  hi  a  card  game;  and  that  of  a  17-year-old  Detroit  youth, 
beaten  an(kstabbed  by  chissmates  because  they  felt  her  to  be  more  attractive  and 
a  better  *?(*holar.  ^ 

In  hia  testimony.  Shanker  dealt  wjth  the  pressures  in  school  which  help  cause 

violence.  i>  •        ""u-  *  ^ 

*.  Some  students  who  (lb  not  l^arfl  vie  basic  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetical 
sjtills  in  the  ffrst'few  years  of  schooling  come  to  make  a  deal  with  the  teacher. 
Shanker  said,  amounting  to  "if  you  leave  me  alone.  I'll  leave  you  alone."  But 
there  is  another  typ^  of  student,  he  said.  *^ho  is  very  resentful  af  being  com- 
pelled to  sit  in  school  in  an^  atmosphere  which  reminds  tha^student  of  ^failure 
year  a^t^r  year."     .  .  *  .  .      V    ,  *  ^ 

•  The  AFT  president  said  that  "placing  a  child  who  has  been  in  .school  f«r  four 
or  five  or  sixVears  and  Who  has  failed  to  make  it  by  all  standarTls.  telling  him 

•  .       \       ^ .    •  .. 
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to  come  hack  to  that  same  ahaf)sp!ioro  over  and  over  a^ain  is  a  kind 'of  provoca- 
tion to  disruption.'** Alternative  schooling  is  one  of  the  ('ontpoiients  of  the  APr*ir 
program  for'Kdueare.  universal  lifelong;  education,  he  noted. 
•  More  concentration  on  early  (^-hihlhood  education  ivS  necessary,  Shankerl^id, 
Tiot  only  hy  nfUWna  T)r(»scln)ol  education  To  th.e  jjuhlic  srht>.>l?s.  oni  i>y  making  the 
tirst  four  yenrs  of  the  presciit  schof)l  setting  more  productive.  "We  ou^ht  to  be 
concentrating?  our  elTorts  on  kindergarten,  tirst.  sm)nd.  and  third  grades,  making 
sure  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  reacli  students  during  those  years  is  prpvided 
so  that  they  can  acituire  the  ha  sir  .skills  and  foundations  hefore  they  develop 
fe<»ling.s  about  themselves.  feelinj;s  that  tliev  will  never  learn,  tluit  they'-^are 
J||uk1  to  fail.'; 

^BBhanker  cUerl  pvidpucp  j)f  the  inereiise  of  vandalism  in  New  York  City  as  an 
exitmph*  of  the  nntionwide  trend.  He  said  that  efforts  of  major  school  systems  to 
protiH't  teachers  and  students  have  failed  because  victims  of  assa'ults  are  reluctant 
to  reiH>rt  them  for  fear  of  hein^  l)lanied  ;  lepil  procedures^receutly  complicated 
by  a  T'.H.  Su[)reme  Court  decision  in  (loffs  v.  Lftprz  recjuirinp:  hearinp«^-j[Wfore 
'  susiHmsions— preveiVt  effective  prosK'Ution  of  rhose  accu.sed  of  tLSsaulf-:  Mid  the 
cour'ts  nre  j)oWerless  to  act  due  to  the  lack  of  special  schools  or  institiitionai 
facilities.  *  S 

Shanker  urpred  legislation  to  re(]uire  awurate  record-keeping;  of  violence,  crime, 
and  vandalism.  IW  said  there  now  is  "a  good  deal  of  covering  up."  and  that  'If 
ttiere  weren't  hearings  of  this  sort,  we  wouldn't  know  al>out  them  except  for  an 
occnsional  hejidline  liere  nnd  there."  ; 

Additloiiml  funds  for  narcotics  education  to  prevent  drug  usage.  <me  of  the 
maAor  causes  of  vTolence,  and  mort*-, security  personnel  to  deter  outside  persons. 
fr(/jn disrupting  si*hopls  arc  al.s4)  needed,  he  said.  He  urged  the  subcommittee 
not  to  aUow  the  hearings  to  l)ecomc»  a  further  basis  for  public  feeling  that  '*the 
s<'hools  are  terrible,  that  the  scliools  nre  failing,  that  the  .schools .  canniQt  be 
salvaged."  Tie  scored  (Titic.s  of  the  schools  who  have*  depicted  the  rebellious 
student  as  a  "great  revolutionary  hero  performing  a  service  for  the  students." 

The  public  schcxds  are  ch)ing  an  exCeUent  j<^h  for  the  overwhelming  wmjority 
*'of*our  students."  he  said,  ami  "we-sh'Otdd  not  creafe  the  impression  that  parents 
should  not  send  their  chUdren  to  .seh<M)l  because  they're  not  likely  to  come  home 
Iflnit  day  in  one  piec** — ^luVause  it  isiv't  true."  .  ' 

.Acro.ss  the  country,  meanwhile.  AF^V  locnis  have  been  taking  steps  to  curb* 
school  violence. 

In  Chi<'ago,  States  Att-orney  Hernard  Tarey  prpmised  (^hicago  Teacliers  ruiori" 
l*resident  Robert  llejiley  fhat  his  office  w(nild  seek  jail  sentences  for  persons 
charged  with  assaulting  teachers  and  carrying  weapons  in  schools.  / 

The  DetPrtit  Federation  of  Teachers,  worried  by  growing  violence  which*  in- 
chuled  the  fatal  shooting  of  two  lugh-schc>f>l  .students,  has  called  for  all  students 
and  emph)yee.'?'to  wear  picture  identitieation  lu^lges.  as  a  method  of  keeping  ^Out- 
siders from  the  schools.  The'suggestion  was  one  cif  12  ideas  offered  to  school 
authorities.  The  uni«)n  phni.s  to  offer  several  security  proposals  in  coming  con- 
tract talk.s.  ,  ' 

The  rh»veland  Teachers  \I^ni(ni  won  a  cc»urt  case  upuiolding  a  contract  clause 
thnt  requires  the  transfer  of  any  student  who  assaults  n  teacher,  and  has  ap* 
phuHled  a  tough  schobr-boaml  statement  on  expulsion.s^  of  disruptive  students.- 
While  the  uund)cr  of  expuij3|ons  increased  fonrfohl  th'is  yeiir  'over  last.  CTI^ 
President  (Jeorge  Stf)nc*  want\.them  nuide  pcrnument  rather  than  just  for  the 
current  s*chool  year. 

'Bhe  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  FedeV^iition  of  Teachers  [s  represented  on  a  committee 
of  50  .schr)ol  IcvuhM's  charged  with  developing  a  policy  to  deal  with  student  violence.  ^ 

The  (Jary  (Ind, )  Tejfchers  Tnion,  reporting  live  recent  cases  of  assajLdts  and 
robhcM'ies  among  teachers,  has  appointed  a  c(anmittce  to  meet  with  administrators 
to  find  .solutions  to  the  grc)wing  proldem  of  violence.  ^ 


(  Kn»m  th<»  Ki»rt  Worth  (Tfx..)  Stitr-T<>h*ffrani,  Mny  *!"),  1975 } 
Xfw  S(M{(K)r.  ()F  TnoroiFT  Xkk.oko  on  thk  Problkm 

A  Senate  .Tndic-inry  Su4>C(mimittee  is  trying  "to  lang  the  bell  on  soaring  crime 
in  the  schools.  .   ^  * 
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Some  recent  hearings  on  the. subject  took  place  in  a  hearing  rooio  n%xt  to  a 
diSDlaaj  of  han4gun$.  brass  knuckles  and  knives  confiscated  from^ttident^.  ^ 
•,,^We?have  all  ^een  aware  x)f  the  growing  problem  of  crime  in  |pe;^schools.  And  | 
\ve  know  aibme  new  approach(?s  are  needed.  >pv  * 

The  subcomml'ttee  staff  wrote,  .  .  Our .  schools  are  expepencing  serious 
crimes  -of  a  felonious  natlire,  including  brutal  assaults  on  teachera  and  students, 
as  well  as  rapes.^xtortlons,  burglaries,  thefts  and  an  unprecedented  wave  of 
want^  de8tru<ilJoi?  and  vandalism."  i''"'  e 

The  staff  also  saidXthe  situation  is  reaching  'crisis  proportlons^Whlch  seriously 
threaten  tiie  ability  ot  our,  educational  system  to  carry  out  its  primary  function 

^^N'o^^^lQ^k^^  <vhat  tV  «taff  found  happehed  in  our  schools  between4970  and 

*  HoCFilcldes  Increased  18^5  percent 
RapWand  attempted  rates  increased  40,1  percent.  ^  .  ,  ^ 

Robbejles  increased  36.7  iper  cent. 

'^^Assaults  o^  students  Ihcr^sed  85.3-i)er  cent.  , 
.Assaults  on  teacliers  Increased  77.4  per  cent. 

Drtlg  titod  alcohol  offenses  on  school  grounds  increased  37:5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  weapons  taken  from  students  by  school  officials  went  up  54.4 

per. cent.  .       .  *  s  x  :i 

\The  staff  also  foui^d  that  a^|ructlon  of  school  property  costs  an  estimated 
liiO<)^to  $«(H)  mliUon  a  year— anmmount  equal  to  nationwide  expenditures  for 
sehpol  textbooksin^J)72.  .  .  ,  ^  . 

The  causes?  They  include  outmoded  dlsdpline  practices,  racial  hostility, 
breakdown  of  th^  family  .and  family  control,  contempt  for  the  value  of  personal 
and  puWi'cproperfy  and  drug  abuse.X  -> 

But  one  reason  listed  which  really  caught  our  attention  was : 

•♦Increased  use  of  violence  in  the  f^olety  and  in  tlie  world  as  a  means  of  solv- 
ing problems."  ,  \  ■  •       ,        ,  , 

In  other  words,  what  our  students— some  of  them,  aiyhow—have  learned 
only  too  well  Is  an  ugly  practice  the.\\  see  many  adults  about  them  using. 


fli  [From  tho  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Postf'?une  28,  1975] 

Problems  in  Schools 

-  A  Senate  panel  is  looking  for  problems  in  the  nation's  public  schools  and  find- 
ing whaf  it  seeks.  The  .Tudlciary  Subcommittee  ^on  Juvenile  D^linqueiYcy  has 
learnetl  that  dope.  liqUor,  vandalism,  arid  violence  are  of  epidemic  proportions 

in  some  schools.  ,    ^       ,    j  i. 

Perhaps  moat  disturbing  is  the  revelation  that  some  students  and  educators 
take  the  difficulties  for  granted,  ,  '  "    „        ^  ,^ 

But  the  deplorable  situations  which  have  received  widespread  publicity  should 
be  viewefli  in  perspective.  William  Bell,  a  high  school  teacher  In  Fairfield,  told 
the  senators  that  he  had  been  victim  of  a  physical  attack  while  performing  his 
duties.  But  he  elaborated,  '^Pd  like  to  get  in  a  plug  for  the  95  per  cent  of  the 
kids  who  Jte  good  kids^'  ,  ■  ^  i^.   ..^  ■ 

After  the  hearings  Mr.  Bell  made  additional  observations  about  his  15  years 
in  Fairfield  sc^iooiL^.  He  claims  students  have  cfianged,  particularly  in  their  atti- 
tudes to^ward  authority.  Many,  he  belfeves,  expect  **student  rights"  but  have  not 
learned  a  sense  of  responsibility.  -  i. 

Much  of  the  blame  for* this,  accordii^  to  Mr.  Bell,  on  parents  who  abdicate- 
responsibilitv  to  discipline  and  guide  their" sons  and.daughters. 

Mr.  BelKsays  parents  of  youngsters  in  trouble  often  demand  to  know  how  the 
school  will  correct  the  situation.  He  believes  the  failure  of  parents  to  be  firm, 
when  necessiHrTat  home  is  largely  the  cause  of  be|iavloral  problems  in  schools. 
StlU  the  vast  majority  of  youths  and  parents  are  praised  by  Mr,  Bell  fortheir 
attitudes  and  accomplisftmentfe.      %ai  *  ^ 

It  Would  he  wrong  to  pretend  that  conditions  in  schools  are  idyllic.  It  would 
also  befe  serious  error  if  an  Impressiop  were  created  that  a  whole  generation 
had  turned  bad.  Mr.  Bell's  comments  for  the  05  per  cent  are  most  appropriate. 


if 
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School  Orimk  Gkows 


Vioieiico  ii\  ^h'o  public  s<*h(M>l  system  has  been  a  serious  problem  for  many 
years,  larKelA  sWept  inuler  the  rug  by  school  oflicials- afraid  of  creating- still 
}?reate*r  <litKcuiKies  by  public  disclosure.  '         ^  " 

In  initial  heaViiks  into  the  problem,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Comnuttee's  juvenile 
delinquency  suby()mniittee  has  heard  some  startling  testimony.  Based  on  crime  . 
and  vaudalism  snuMes  conducted  in  757  of  the  nation's  largest  scliool  flistriets 
betweeu  11)70  and  tlu*  subcoinniittee  estimates  tliat  eacli  year  the,  qost  of 

scho(d  cTihi"e,aiHl\da\iiaKe  (  omefe  to»  $5()0  million  nationally— passed  on  to  the 
taxpayers  who  supwun  the  s(*h()ol  systemf^.  -  . 

W(jrse.  tlio  crime\#5l)ret*  is  spreading  rapidly.  During  the  tbree  years -studied, 
the  sub<'ommittee  estimates  assault^5  on  U'Ut'hers  increased  l>y  77  percent,  as- 
saults on  students  jW  sr>  percent.  rol>l)eri^i^<i|  students  and,  teachers  increased 
by  riu  percent,"  rapes  l|ii4.<I\attemptiHl  rapes  t)y  4()  percent  and  *Jhomici(les  in  scliool 
buildings  increasetH)yVl>>  Wr^  *"  ^ 

'    In  the  7rif  districts\stu\lied  alonejr:10!)  homi'eides'^were  reported  in  l!)7;i  Hub- 
committee  (Uiairman  Sen.  j^i|f(^f^^a3^]i^^     n<)t  stretciiinK  the  truth  when  he  said  : 
,"Tlie  ledger  of  vi(>len(v\(  oUfrOfitlnff  iuafc^^  reads  like  a  casualty  list  from  a 

war  Z(uie  (ir  a  vic(*  s«j,ua(l.\anriual  report.*'  . 

The  nation  camiot  tolWate  a  c(>ntiinmtioti  o^-rthis  pattern.  AVhile  it  will  help 
f^x'us  public;^ at tenii(m  t*n\t}ie  seriousness 'of  seluiol  jyi'ime  by  public  testinnuiy  to 
»be  taktn  by^t be  S(»nate  panel .  the  (M)rrective  iuiswer- lies  in  each  school  system. 
It  is  the  dot. \  vf  individmn  .School  bo;irtJ.*j<  faculties  and  adiniiiistrator.s  to  correct- 
disci plituiry  and  t.'iriine  prolMeais,  rather  tban  to  deny  they  exist. 

The  iMdiey  ofj^ilencc,  n'ueatedly  documented  and  even  admitted  in.  this  arenas 
mibufijs,  is  anWrbvMoiis  a!t(l  abjc(  t  faiiunv 

It  is  time  .school  adniinistyatloas  tried  letting  the  li^lit  of  day  befp  them  find 
.soluti(ms.. 


[Trnm  jtJie  Snn\Kran(Ms(M)  Cl)r()iJich*,, Apr.,  IK  19751 

SclIOOI.   A^NOAMSM    IjEVIE^*  IT'vS   T«r.J.  ■  " 

*  ' 

As  if  to  affirm  a  T'.S,  KenateVeport  \Vh.ich  Iiolds  that  increasing  violence  and 
van<laUsni  in  the  schoolw  has  created  a  nationab  crisis,  students  broke  into  the' 
M<Minfain  "View  Higli  Scb(>oi  <Jn  \Vedn<isday,  night  and  sef  a  firt^  l^hat  eonsumM  ' 
the  schooi  band's  insf runxj^nts  an\l  uiiifdrm's  and  did  a  (luarter  miUiou  dollars 
worth  of  damage. 

This  seemingly  senseless  ('xploit\inv destrn(-ti*\-*Miess  U*nds  credence,  if  any  is 
needed,  to  the  Seifate  report's  estinvate  that  school  viindalism  is  levying  a  *'sur- 
tax"  of  million  each  year  upoV  the  heavily  i)urdene(l  taxpayers. 

Such  (^tiniates  are  familiar  to  Sab  P"ran<'iscans.  As  far  l>iick  as  it  was  , 

reported  tliat  theft  and  vandalism  inVhe  local  scliools  was  costing  $100,000,  and 
year  . by  year  estinuites  of  that  neetileVs  increment  Jji  the  tax  luinlen  increased 
until,  it  hit  tire  million  dollar  mark  in\ll)7^,  Thi^ijrSir,  it  is  hopi^fully  reported, 
that  figun»  ojjty  drop  l>y  as  nmch  as  rfriWrcent.  dfe^rfo  an  increased  after-svc'hool 
use  of  the  schools,  conversion  of  school  Airds  into  pfn^grounds,  and  a  burge<ming 
proprietary  interest  of  students  iii  their  school  properties,  . 

In  the.  S(Miatc's  sul>eonniiittee  on  juvenile  delin(iuency  which  .sponsored  the 
di.sqnieting  report  on  vandal isln  and  violence,  there  is  an  anntwmced  intent  to 
draft  legislation 'that  wbulfl  "provide  hiuiucial  aid  to  school  districts  to  seek 
J  alternative  progranfs  and  security  phuis.'*  Rut  it  jrs  (juite  possible  to  wonder  how 
passing  a  law  is  going  to  cure  wluit  Senator  Rayli  describes^;  as  *'an  atnvosphere 
i^b)nunat(»(l  by  fear,  cliaos.  (lest ru('ti()!i  arid  vimeliee.''  / 

ft  could  1m'  tliat  the  conduct  of  students  who  create  snch  an  atmo.s*phere  in  • 
.  schoolyards  and  dassroonis  acros.-^  the  mitinn.us  both  inex'plicalde  and  Incurable, 
The  .schools  of  a  com m unity,  .^ays  a  caustic  modern  adage,  reflect  thiit  comnuinity. 

There  is  alsj>  a  iH'lief  that  stiideirt  vioien("e  ai\d  destructivene.ss  are  the  product 
of  a  breakdown  in  tht^  old  time  family  st  met  ure.\  which  is  t()  say  that  th^»  schools 
a.r<e  re<'eiving  student's  who  lack  parental  guida^nce  and  discipline.  It  is  relevant  ' 
tiiaf  the  4jos  Angeles  Uanj^Miave  moved  to  remedy  such  defc^cts  by  vi.Hititig  the- _ 
st'h(M>is.  chixtting  witii  th(^  sfudehts,  earuiiig  their  respect,  and  turning  theiu  jiway 
from  acts  ()f  vaudalisni.  Tfiat  road,  we  susfject,  n\ay  lead  ti>' better  results  than 
will  legislation.  •  •  \         •  V 
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[From  the  m4ox Vine  (Tetfn.)  AVew8-Sent!nel/Dec.  17,^19751^  ^ 

.  In  Los  Angelesl^chooV  offlcials  use  police  hellcDpters  to  buzz  their  buildings  to 
keep  a  lid  on  violence.  Home  teachers  wear  transistors  so  they  can  alert  armed 
guards  wheu^they' re  threateued. 

In  Detroit  armed  {)Olicemen  have  had  to  be  called  In  to  keep  school  board 
meet  lugs  from  erui)tljig  into  violence.  •  ^ 

In  Bangor,  Maine,  la*r-beam  alarms  have  been  Installed  to  wa^'d  off 'burglaries 
of  school  buildings.  '      '  *       «  •  t 

fn  Chicago  hundreds  of  armed  p£f-dufcy  policemen  patrol  scho9lS  to  try  totstop 
extortion,  intimidation,  robberies,  rape,  gang  fights  and^issault^  oh  teache^  and 
students.  ^ 

Around  the  country  both  urban  and  rural  schooj  systems. are  spending  millions 
of  dollars;  for^"h»rdware'*  and  ^security  guards  to  flgUt  the  fast-growing  problem, 
of  School  violence.  Thip  alarms  teachers  and  principals  who^fear  schools  are  be- 
oomlng  fortified  prisons.  They  see  expenditures  for  security  draining  off  money 
for  long-^range  solutions,  such  as  helping  children  with  special  problems'. 

The  debate  over  security  vs.  education-  surf  aced  this  week  at*  thje  ;nati<:>n  s  firs*^ 
conference  of  educators.  Federal  officials,  security  officers  and  Researchers  on 
what  to  do  about  school  vlolen<?e:  '  ,         '  ' "  i 

The  seriousness  of  the  issue  was  outlined  earlier  this  year  by  aJS6nate  sub- 
t^mmlttee  v\^ich  surveyed  767  school  districts  and  said  that  physccal  assaults, 
drug  rings,  robbery  and  extortion  are  widespread.  Violence  and  vandalism  cost 
schools.  $500  million  a  yean  according  to^the  juvenile  delinquency  subcommittee 
headed  by  ^en.  Birch  Bayh  (D-^Ind.).    '       .        ^  ,         '  ^  „„ 

Hl.s  report  saitt  that  between  1970  and  1973  assaults  on  teachers  Increased  77 
per  cent ;  assaults  on  students  rose «5  per  cent;  robberies  Increased  36;per  cent; 
murder  increased  18  per  cent,  rape  and  attempted  rape  increased  40  per. cent; 
and  the  number  of  confiscated  weapons  Increased  54  per  cent.  ^  ^ 

One  s(Jiool  superintendent  sAld :  "The  reason  Johnny  can't  read  or  write  is  that 
he  can*t  concentrate.  He's  terrified  of  some  gang  waiting  outside  the  classroom 
ta  beat  him  up.  x.    ,  .  ^    /-v  • 

The  National  rnstitute  of  Education  is  undertaking  a  safe  school  study^  Over 
the  next  year  it  will  interview  4500  school  principals  plus  teachers  and  students 
to  find  out  the  extent  of  the  problem.  The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Admlnii^tration  has' financed  a  study  of  130  school  programs  designed  to  deal  W^h 

^"wuiiam  L.  Lucas,  an  assistant  school  superintendent  in  Los  Angeles  \^hich  has 
040.000  students^  said  his  school  system  already  spends  $5  million  a  year  for  its 
own  security  officers  and  patrol  caj:s— a  force  second  In  size  onl^  to  the  police  and 
sheriff  departments.  He  said  underground  iwUcemen  have  been  used  in  the  school 
to  break  4rug  rings.  In  addition,  the  school  system  spends  $3  million  a  year  for. 
alarm  systems.  V  _ ,      .      ^  ' 

William  Paul  of  Harvard  University  tSchool  of  Education  and  others  «aid  the> 
fear  imrdware  will  become  instituHonallSfeed  and  peffmanent.  Instead,^they  recom- 
mend the  country  pay*  attention  to  media  violence  as -a  root  cause  of  school 

^^MSclrool  is  a  microcosm  of  society,"  he  said.  ^We  must  condemn  the  aura  o|vio- 
lence  everywhere  as  well  as  end  represssfve  measures  in  schools  which  mltk^ 
violent  kids  think 'of  themselves  as  losers.  .  We  teach  kids  in  sch.ool  that  life  is 
survlvalof  the  roughest  and  tnost  competitive.  That^s  wrong/:,      ^  „u  ' 

John  Q.  Wilson,  a  visiting  professor,  at  Harvard,  vice  chairman  of  the  Police^ 
Foundation  and  a  member  of  several  national  commissions  on  violence  and  law 
and  order,  suggests  there- be  more  vocational  education  and  lmmediate^exp%ri- 
ments  to  let  someyoungsters  out  of  school.  ,  ^         .  \.      u  np„o^»afoH7» 

"Before  the  1950s  the,  number  of  dropouts  equaled  the  number  who  graduated/ 
he  explains.  "It^s  only  recently  we  haVe  the  idea  thatiiigh  schools  are  the  single 
route  for  everyone  into  work  or  college.  We  used  high  schools  to  extend  adoles- 
cence and 'It's  Inherently  implausible  end  just  leads  to  rebellion.  Studies  show  lo^- 
,  income  dropouts  get  into  less  trouble  once  they're  out  of  school."  .  * 

He  also  urged  a  middle  ground  between  doing  nothing  to  troublemakers  and 
•putting  them  in  jail.  He  suggested  experimenting  with^a  gjan^used  in  England 
to-requlre  young  offenders  to;^erfori9a  240  hours  of  community  service^  such  asTios- 
pital  work  or  clejuning  up  pa/ks  urid^r  supervision.  If  they  don't  sh<nv  up,  then 
they  are  jailed.      *  \  *         r  "  ' 
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()tluT  i)r()iH)5iil8  beinic  (jDiiHiclerrd  tc)  nHlu(v  violence  include :      \  ;  . 

.  1.  LottiiiK  student  couiuils  have  controi  of  the  fechool  vandalism  fUnd  at^e?a®fcj^^/ 
*eiHi.  Students  thus  have  an  incentive  to  keei.)  vuiidalism  at  a  niinimuni  s6  ther'^V 
liave  more  uu)uey  to  spend.     "         '  .         "  *■ 

2.  RfHhicing  the  size  of  classes  and  schools  if  liossible  becailse  studies  show 
snm^l  ones  ex|>erieiiee  less  violence.      '  .,  ^  '    /  .  . 

Vhauff^ig  woi'k  ruleW  to  allow  ItJ-yeur-olds  to' work  and  go  to  schdol  at  stag- 
gered hours. 

4.  Doing  everythinj^  possil)le  to  r(»duee  truancy.  Tlu're  is  a  detlnitiv  link  between  ^ 
Jiigh  absenteeism  and  vii>lehce.  *•  .  4 

5.  Working  to  treat  al(,H)hol  and  drug  abuse  problems  here  is  also  a  Ihik  tohrlo- 
lence  here.  .  . 

(5.  Outlining  student  rights  and  give  them  more  responsibility  and  decision- 
making  iM)\A^»r. 

l»n*inhina,ry  F(»de ral  research  Jndieates  students  Interviewed  abotrt  violence* 
in  their  schools  report  20  times  more  crime  thaiv principals  .s^iy  exlst.s.  Experts  . 
sav  principals  f(»ar  getting  blamed  and  fired.  .       .  ♦ 


-  I  From  the  New  York  Thnes, 'Jum»  \\,  1075| 

SciKHH.  VioLKNCK.  IN  VarVincj  Dkoukeh.  Xow  Skk.n  as  Nokm  Acboss  tui/ Nation 

(>inie  and  violence,  in  varying  degcees,  have  iHM'onie  th(»  norm  in  schools 
througliout  the  country.  Many  officials  have  lK»<()me  so  anesthetiz(»d  to  the  scoi)e 
of  the  prol)leni  that  they  now  consider  a  certain  number  of  seriotis  incidents 
inevitable.  ,  •  . 

'  Assaults  m\  teac^hers  by  studei^ts  and  outsiders  are  increasing  steadily  (an 
estimated  70,(K)0  teachers  are  injttTcHl  badly  emnigh  each  year  to  require  medical 
attentitm.  according  to  a  Senate  ^eiH>rt).  A  similar  situation  exists  among  stu-* 
dents,  although  no  figures  nre  av  iilable  on  how  laauy  need  medical  assistance. 

In, addition,  vandalism  in  th(»  *choo|^  is  costing  the  nation  more  than  $500- 
million  anntuilly.  Murder,  raix*  aid  armed  robberyaare  not  untisual  owurrettces, 
and  nmny  students  are  carrying  ^i^eaiKnis  ranging  from  gtuis,  knives  and  chains 
to  baseball  bat. razor  blades  and  brass  knuckh^. 

.;;Scliool  officials  don't  want  to  lecog^iize  vhjlenct*  in  tiie  school.s,"  Ha  id  Sidney 
C'oo4)er.  chief  administrator  ol?  tie  oflict*  of  school  safety  In.  New  York.  "T4iey 
siiy 'let's  not  talk  alnrnt  it,'  jj^  ■ 

"How  do  you  rwognize  the  sit  mti*^^  d(»al  with  it.  nie^isure  iftrogress,  if  yon 
d<irt  know  what's  happening?"  he  asked.  *  J^e  must  bite  the  bullet  to  admit  that 
it  eNist-saiid  get  accurate,  but  not  hysterica raiea.stirementN." 

In  the  la^t  year.  Ni^w  York  City  has  instituted  a  new  reporting  system  for 
.schools  that  has  l>een  oomittired  tj>  i>olice  department  reiM)rts.  It  has  also  issued 
1..">CX)  walkie-talkies  to  g»mrds.  ajnl  started  testing  alarms  for  teachers. 

The  .sch«>ol  system  was  iiot  yetj  ready  to  release  arrest  statistics  ifor  the  cur- 
rekit  year  but  indicated  thrat  ^th<>re  had  been  a  '*dra>mtic"  increase  over  last 
year,  wlu^i  there  wert^  r>(M).  Mr.  ('(jojier  niutioned.  how(»ver,  that  the  figures  could 
not  Ik'  accuratcV  measured  again.st  previoiis  year.s.  due      fncrea.sed  reporting, 
ami  a  better  system  of  a  I  )prehenin2:  offenders. . 

AdmhHstrators  have  apparently  reached  the  point  where,  with  scmie  efjua- 
nimlty.  they  cna  tol(»rate  ronditiops  that  woUld  not  have  be^n^tlrp^'ued'of  in  the 
not  too  distnnt  i>a.st.  V  /  . 

••Th(»re  hasn't  Ix^en  any  real  problem  in  Uoohester  .schools."  said  Capt.'  Anthony 
Kantugro.ssl.  chief  of  detectives.  . 

•  Within  the  last  year  a  '14-year-old  \\;as  slashed  with  a  razor  in  his  math  class 
by-  anotlier  student,  another  14-year-old  shot  a  sch(K>l  aide  who  was  trying  to 
break  yp  a  tight,  and  three  students  held  ui>  a.school  cafeteria  ^manager  at. 
uniH>iht.  y 

"  )avi(l  ^''lishman,  a' field  n»pre:j;eiitative  of  tbe  Sftn  Francisco  Federation  of 

crime  w*as  rampaiit  In  the' schools  btit  recalled 
ling  off  and  punching  the' teacher  In  the  face.^' 
"  he  said,  and  adde<l,  *'Tea(^hers  do  have  to 


Teachers,  s'aid  be  did  not  believe 
.seyeral  incidents  of  sttidents  'ha 
Tlnire  was  also  *'sonn^  extortion 
Ref[»uh»  their  i>ersonal  belonging.s.' 

;Thl*re  were  twicras  many  assii 
trie  Current  sch(M)l  year  as  there 
17  aWults  with  deadly  weapons. 
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••Before  September,  we  just  had  y..ur  everyday  van^aUsm  and  T,or„ml  a 
«f  t^oher  aifsaults."  said  I'aul  G.  Balrry,  security  officer  tor  d.e  Boston  school 
Sairm  c^^i^lnf  Oir  Siereaslng  problems  since  a  Federal  '  ..nrt  order  man- 
dated  busing  to  desegreijate  the  city  schools.  ,  .    „   ^     ■    iotta  tr 

iniere  were  107  Assaults  reported -On  school  personnel  In  Boston  In  1974.  76 
i»f>r  oinif  of  them  by  resrularly  enrolled  students.  ^  ^. 

'  A?ttS.  schooUrime  has  reportedly  decreased  «°'"^/^«'ri„AdeZ  Th^ 
H.ora  nr^  niiimreiitlT  relatively  few  schools  anywhere  free  of  Incidents,  ine 
malais^  tkat'  rce  a^i-eC  prl^^^  inner  city  and  big  city  schools  has  now 
rpfif>hpil  out  to  suburban  and  rural  i?ottmiunltles.  '  «  * 

•'ini^  inner  city  and  su^>urfean  schools  Is  merely  of  degree, 

nit  of  said  Dr  Paul  B.  Salmon,  executive  ^Irfector  of  the  American  As- 

'^"nU^^^^^^  published  by  th^  National  Scho6l  Board 

As?^'lau7m^^^^  In  a  special  Issue  on  school  violence  tl^ t  "f e w  ^^^^^^ 
feel  either  safe  or  «mug  about  school  violence,  even  l£  they  ate  lo^a^fo  *^  .^jff 
Ss  suburbs  twherei  students  routinely  *trash'  ^"^P^^^^^J^^Xfa^^^ 
tlon-bent  gangs  that  have  their  own  lawyer  on  call)  or  in  Isolated  rural  areas, 
where  school-sponsored  agriinilture  projects  have  beea  canceled  because  vandal- 
ism there  includes  kllUng  animals."  1„  f  V«o^  hiWHllIRP 

III  St  rx)Uls,  two  suburban  schools  closed  temporarily  In  the  last  year  beaiuse 
of  reported  sc^l  violence  (one  teacher  was  knifed,  another  was  struCk)^  in 
Kalrfax  (^ounty,  Vn.,  a  suburb  of  Washington,^  teachers  have  ^en  bit  with 
bm,kH,  thrown  over  desks  and  htiil  their  clothes  ripped,  and  lij  Prince  Georges 
(^)unty.  Md.,  another  suburb,  assaults  Increased  28  percent.  In  Cleveland,  crline 
in  sc'hools  on  the  city's  periphery  was  reported  to  be  increasing  as  inner  city 
school  crime  decreased.  ^    »  «     i.  «,«»Uf«« 

Pigm-es  on  iichool  crime  jare  approximate  at  l)est  A  Senate  subcommittee 
bended  by  Senator  Birch  «ayh  reported  that  In  750  schools  survej^ed,  J>etween 
the  years  llKTO  and  107:i,  there  had^en  an  18.5  per  cent  Increase  in  homicides,  a 
40.1  i)er  cent  Increase  In  rai)e*an'&  att^npted  rape,  an  K>.3  per  cent  increase  in 
assault  on  students,  and  a  77.4  per  cent  l^rease  in  assault  on  teachers. 

Tlie  1JV74  figures  of  tlie  National  Asi^oWatlon  Of  School  Security  pi  rectors, 
headed  by  Joseph- Grealy,  a  former  investigator  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  are  niore  revfeallng.  Armed  robberies  Ini  schools  were  esUmated  at 
12.000;  burglaries  270,000,  forcible  rapi^  n4r  ,0,000?  and  aggravated  assaults  at 

204,000.  ^     ^  ^-rt.Ti'^*. 

Even  those  figures,  nccordlng  to  security  directors,  teachers  ana  John  Kector, 
chief  i>f  the  subemumlttee''s  staff,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

"'Hk*  Information  iivtfilabl^^  Is  very  conservative,"  Mr.  Rector  said.  "The  pum-^ 
bers  are  grossly  underrated  .  .  -  some  schoOT  districts  don't  keep  records  at  all.*^ 

•*My  estimate  is  t&at  one-thlrd  of  school  crimes  are  reported,*'  said  Sydney 
(\)oper,  chief  administrator,  office  otschool  safety  In  New  York. 

"Most  principals  are  big  cover-up  artists,"  'said  Sonya  Rlchman,  Vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Twichers. 

Albert  Slianker.  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and  Of  the 
New  York  i  nlted  i^ederatlon  of  Teachers,  observed  that  there  was  an  "all  too 
prevalent  strategem  Of  shifting  blame  from  the  assailant  to  the  victim.**  He  said 
this  discouraged  both  students  and  teachers  from  pressing  charges.  ■  .  ^ 
'  The  number  of  unreiH>rted  crimes  Is  "Incredible,"  said  WlUlanK  H.  Slnions, 
♦president  of  the  Wa^lngton  (D.C.)  teachers  Union.  He  noted  that  teachers 
were  r^uctant  to  reiwrt  all JaCidents  because  they  were  harassed  by  principals, 
and  also  because  they  felt  theypystem.  of  handling  coiAplaints  against  Juveniles 
was  inefficient.  Otfier  educators,  emphasized  the  fear  of  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  both  students  and  teachers.  . 

One  example  of  apparent  lock  of  reporting  was' illustrated  in  a  comment  by 
Jack  Silt.  Georgia's  Superintenjdent  of  Schools,  who  said  he  had  not  had  any 
^  reports .  of  teacher  assaults. 

"None/;  he  stated.^ 

(Statistics  show  that  since  Januajry,  1974,  in  the  Atlanta  school  system  alone 
tifere  have  beer^  IS  rapes,  124  robberies.  221  assaults— 11  of  them  since  Septeml)er. 
on  teachers— and  close  to  1.000  burglarlea) 

Although  the  nation's  scnopl  system  has  n«ver  been  totally  Immune  from 
Incidents  of  student  misbehavior,  the  preliminary  report  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee to  investigate  Juvenile  delinquency  Issued  In  April  commented  that 
"this  level  of  violence  and  vandalism  is  reaching  crisis  proportions  which 
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seriously  threaten  the  ability  of  our  eduoationhl  system  tfc^  carry  out  Its  primary 
function." 
What  has  caused  the  increase? 

I^eachers  ipaintaln  that  a  good  deal  of  It  Is  due  to  lack  of  parental  discipline. 

Parents  accuse  teachers  of  either  leniency  or  rigidity, 
t  Educators  and  parents  point  out  that  schools  merely  reflect  contemporary 
society  and  that  both  drugs  and  the  economic  situation  uife  accountable,  in  part. 

Two  constants  are  references  to  television  violence  and  criticism  of  the 
Juvenile  court  systeoi.  "We've  got  to  get  old-fasfiloned  parents  back  that  say, 
•If  you  get  Into  trouble  at  st'hool.  you  are  going  to  get  Into  trouble  at  home.* 
said  George  Stone,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Teachers  Union,  who  attributed 
the  increasing  problem  to  violence  on  television  and,  on  the  streets,  and  td  per> 
missive  pareiOts.  "We  have  parents  saying  to  their  offspring,  'You  don't  have  to 
listen  to  that  teacher.' "  ^  \ 

"The  i^ar^ts  want  to  whip  the  teacher,  not  the  child,"  aal^  Chi^^^^.  L. 
M5?rver  of  the  Garner,  N.C.,  police. 

o  Richard  Green,  a  retired  Los  Angeles  police  officer  and  chief  of  the  pity's 
school  security,  said,  "By  their  [students]  helng  bad,  we  give  them  good  tfamga 
They  get  the  special  programs,  the  grants,  the  special  attention — and  the  aver- 
age Uld  who  attends  school  every  id^y  trying  to  get  an  education,^  he  gets 
ignored."  ^  ,  "    '  '  \ 

"But  all  the  programs  in  the  world  won't  help  the  17-year-old,  who  ha6  65 
arrests."  Mr.  Green  added.  He  said  society  already  had  failed  such  .a  sjtudent 
because  he  "wasn't  kicked  .  .  .  the  first  time  he  got  Into  trouble.  Back  "then, 
he  mlglft  have  been  rehabilitated..  But  now,  forget  it.  Society  has  also  failed 
all  the  otlver  youngsters  by  the  example  of  not  doing  anything  about  the  offender." 

Although  the  number  of  disruptive  students  in  any  one  school  is  usually  a  ' 
small, percentage  of  the  student  body,  the  tensions  they  engender  have  had  far- 
reaching  effects.  Onef  Is  the  proliferation  of  weapons  carried  by  students. 

"These  kids  bring  in  everything,"  said  Mary  Ellen  Riordon,  president  of^he 
Detroit  Federation  of  Teachers,  ".  .  .  .  gims,  knives,  baseball  bats,  karate  sticks, 
Afro  picks,  razor  blades,  brass  knuckles,  you  name  It." 

'  Chief  Mclver  In  North  Carolina  e^mated  that  99  percent  of  the  students 
in  his  jurisdiction  carried  weapons  for  protection ;  in  Boston  **a  good  percent; 
age'*  were  reported  to  be  carrying  weapons;  In,  Baltimore,  as  many ^s  100 
weapons,  mostly  knives  and  a  new  var>ty  of  kung-fu  stick,  are  cojldscated 
each  month,  and  In  New  York,  according  to  Mr.  Shanker,  31  Incidents  In^Mng 
hand  gims  alone  were  reported  ^In  the  first  five,  mdnths  of  the  curren|;' school 
year.  ,  .  » 

Recently,  Arnold  R.  Plnkney,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 
*  threatened  to  crack  down  on  pupils  believed  to  have  weapdhs  or  drugs  and,  if 
;  necessary,  *trlsk  them  >or  search  lockers,  His  explanation— ^"we  are  trying  to 
make  parents  responsible  for  the  person^  they  brought^  Into  the  world"— 
antagonized  some  parents.  He  also  criticized  juvenile  court  judges  for  being  too 
lenient. 

For  all  of  this,  he  has  since  been  cepsured  by  judges  and  the  Cleveland  branch 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, -which  came  out  for  students'  fights. 

Although  tOSsault,c  robbery*  rape  and  vandalism  are  major  sources  Of  concern^ 
extortion  4s  now  being  reported  with  Ineteasing  frequency. 

"I  guess  We've  expelled  more  students  for  extortion  than  for  any  single 
thing,"  said  Dr.  Richard  Jt  Jewell,  a  school  principal  In  Raleigh,  N.C.  He  mad^ 
,the  point  that  the  students  often  didn't  know  what  extortion  meant, '"they 
just  do  it." 

"It*^8  become  accelerated  for. us,"  said  H.  S.  Griffin,  deputy  superintendent  Of 
the  Dallas  school  system.  "It's  the  sort  of  thing  where  they  demand'  16  cents 
a  day,  day  In  and  day  out,  from  some  of  the  studenta" 

~  Similar  Incidents  have  been  reported  in  cities  as  diverse  qs  San  Francisco 
and  betrolt.  -> 

The  Senate  subcommittee  which  made  the  estimate  that  vandalism  In  schoolli 
had  reached  $500  million,  annually,  found  that  the  'i^ost^of  replacing  broken 
windows  in  the  schools  of  an  average  big  clty^would  be  sumclent  to  build  a  new 
school  inltlyat  'clty  every  year.  (The  Association  of  School  Security  pirectors 
now  places  the  vandalism  fl^ui^e  at  $600  million  annually.) 
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I       I  From  the  f  .S.  NewH  &  World  Keport,  Jan,  26,  10761 
Special  R^pobt — ^Terror  in  Schools 

Violence  iiml  vadalisni  in  the  nation's  public  schools  are  approachfni;  ep/ileniic 
prciporUons"  aud^'unbody  seems  to. know  what  to  do  about  it. 
*    Some  scho(d  i^vste'nis  are  tilling  their  ))uil(lings  with  alarms  and  gi 
getting  tough  with  expulsions  and  arrests.  Others,  seeking  lon^er-ferm 
cair  for  basic  social  changes  to  remove  the  vmt  causes  of  rebellion snej 
the  young.  •  w  '     '   '  ' 

'  But.  nothing  tried  ho.  far  has  stemmed  the  tide  of  crime  In  s^ool 

In'  a  report  last  month,  the  National  School  Public  Relations  Assoclj^tiori 
dei^lared:  '*The  fact  isr simple  but  stQrk:  Vandalism  and  Vieiehce  lmve  become 
one  of  the  foremost  problems  of  the  nation's  schools  during  the  past  ftve /years. 

"It  is  a  problem  that  is  elusive;  a  costly  problem  that  can  strike  without 
warning;  a  problem  that  involves  fear  of  physical  harm  and  emotional  public 
deman.ds  for  safer  schools,  and  worst  of  all,  a  problem  that  so  far  dqfieS  splution/* 

Investigating  the  scope  of  schpol  crime,  a  Senate  subcom^j 
between  1970  and  1973 : 

School- related  homicides  increased  by  18  iiercent. 

Rat)es  and  attempte<l  rapes  increased  by  40  percent.  ' 

Robberies  went  up      percent.  » 

Assaults  on  students  soared — up  85  percent.  j  ' 

Assa4ilts  on.  teachers  also  made  a  big^jump — 77  perqenU 

Drug  and  alcohol  offenses  on*school  property,  incre^is^  by 

Later  reports,  not  yet  converted  to  national  averag)es,  shov 
continued  to  grow  since  \S)T.\, 

LEDGER  OP  VIOLENCE 

A  survey  off  20  cities  by  members  x>f  the  staflf  of  tL^,  Nvios  d  jWorld  Report 
revealed  numerous  inrstaneetf  of  gang  warfare,  stabbings  and  dubbmgs.  extoftlon, 
abduction,  destruction  of  Itchpol  facilities  an^,  In  one  cas^j  th^j  killing  .of  alU 
school  pets  in  25  classrooms  in  att  elementary  school. 

The  bill  for  all  this  is  estimated  to  be  running  more  thaij*6j00  million^  dollars 
a  year.  But  the  cost  is  measured  In  more  than  dollars.  Warmed  th<^  JvationaUCon-^ 
gr^ss  of  Parents  and  Teachers :  ^  '  .  .^^ 

"The  increasing  intensity  and  frequency  of  v4olen<;^  antl  vandalism  in  the 
schools  threatens  serious  disruption  of  the  Mucationai  proces  !.'* 

Police  report  that  most  school  crime  is  committed  by  a  hard-^re  group  of 
offenders  representing  about  10  i)ercent  of  enrollment — inclui ling;  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  Ages  range  from  8  to  18.  Xonstndent  intruders  on  s<ho^  property  are 
also  a  problem.  . 

"Social  scientists*  studies  indicate  that  youth  crimes  "ar^  < iisproportionately 
committed  by  male  children  of  economli>ally  jpind  educatioj^ajly  disadvantaged 
families  and  by  thef  poof  from  racial  a«d  ethnic  minorities." 

It  is  i)ointed  out,  however,  that  the  vast  nmjOrity  of  chllMn  f^pm  disadvan- 
taged homes  never  become  involved  in  serious  offenses,  and  t^i^tj  ci-j^ne  is  ii  school 
problem  in  well-to-dd  neighborhoods  as  well  as  in  poor  ones. 

If  there  is  one  overriding  need  in  the  fight  irgainst  Crime  UnUchools,  authori- 
ties agree,  it  is  foi*  more  diicipjine  in  classrooms.  11 

"We  need  a  rebirth  of  both  discipline  and  moral  deveiot)mpt  in  American 
education/'  said  Terrel  H.  Bell,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educatloh 

What  Is  called  for.  according  to  Commissioner  Bet^  are  rej^soffiable  standards, 
flnnly  applie<l.  He  feel??  the  ne^d  for  action  is  greafT  because  of  evidence  that 
"ftmny  of  our  secondary  schools  arc  in  the^c^  of  hopelessifie^**  tind  despair.' 


•      .  ELUSIVE  CAUSES- 

Seeking  solutions  to  the  juvenile-crime  problein^'Hhe  Council  fi^  Ed^tJonal 
Pevelopment  and  Research  brought  national  experts  to  a  conferencV  i|i  washing- 
ton  last  month.  \»  \ 

The  conference  was  told  by  JamearQ-  Wilson,  dlstingirished  H«ryaitd  criminol- 
ogist, that  "we  are  facing  a  problem  whose  causes  wf^^  don't  Und\^rstand  and 
which  we  probably  can't  eliminate- in  a  generation  hi:  Jwo.** 

I' 


ch  \vm»  oi>on(Hi  at  tlio  confemic'e,  To  be  inves- 


Several  new  aveInK»^«{  of  rosea i 
^^^Y^hat^apW^^     to  .be  a  "stroui  associtkioii  betwwn  early  t mangy  and  later 
ittisi'onduel  of  a  more  serio\Ls  iiaAire.-  .  ,  .    '     '         ,         ,.:«f.««rK.  ilwi 

The  effeet  of  prolonjjed  adolefeenc-e.  in  wliiclj  yoiitij;  i>eoi)le  are  Mrtuan>  liem 
as  ••i>risoners'<>t' the  sehiuds  until  they  nin  ana lify  for  j<>bs  .    ^    «  . 

What  l)ehefit4?  might  be  obtaiiM  by  allowing  student.s  a  bigger  voiet^  in  decision- 

"'vVhe^ther^lr^^^^^  in^s(»hool  life.*  can  exercise  a  restrain- 

CUizeSn  »o«"*  eomiminitiL  find  they  ar(>  not  always  weh.^med  when  they 
try  to  partieipate  in  school  aff  Jirs  »     ,   r  -  \t» .  ,H:r.«f^n 

krents  in  Mont^^omery  C(fciity,  Md.,  a  high-income  «"^>»^^  , ^^^^^ 
are  organized  in  a  group.  cfUed  Citizens  J^nited  for  R*^«l>on«H>Ie  ImM 

*  ((M-RK)  Leaders  of  cfrRt:  rlport  they  ^uive  been  trying  for  Uionths  to  get  their 

•  State's  Attorney's  ottice  tjt>  f<>|lov5r  ui>  on  a  grand  jury's  recommendation  that  tne 
school  svstpm  be  investlgat^fi  to  tlnd  out  whether  its  educational  policies  e<m- 

''^^h^l^JrS'to  dea^w^^  county  school  authorities/'  said  one 

^(n'Rt:  leader,  -^vlmt  we  ml  into  is  a  sign  which  says  in  effect.  'Harry  llome- 

'*'\\TmlTnll>Xan  a^^^     of/the  country,  where  school  crime  is  l^^^a*^"^^ 
all  sorts  of  preventive  me^fures  are  being  tried  One  of  the  most  ^ff^<;[^^^^^ 
NewA'ofk  City^s  a  mobile  knad  of  15  security  officers  which  can  be  dispatched 

^"""m^^^^  uS*  the  mobility  to  respond  to  crisis  situati(ms."  said 

(^arleti)ri  Irish,  lu^ad  of  the  ( ity's  office  of  school  safety.  ^ 

Incidents  of  crime  aiTd  -iolence  ihcnfas^d  56  per  cent  in 
Th  ™re  an  estimated  80  [KH>  drug  addicts  in  the  city,  many  of  them  teei^age^^^^ 
still  an  school  There  are  ylso  more  tlian  35f)  youth  gangs  km>wn  to  be  prowling 

^"t^H^^^^^^^^^  1>.v  th*^e  <.rimim;i  elements  is  now  and  added  a 

money  sh(>rlage.  In  deep  f  nancial  trouble,  the  New  York  school>ptem  has  been 
TrcS  to^5^fls.se<MiritV  ^>r^  in  half,  its  j^uidance  counselors  i>y  one  tliinl  and 
its  orihcipals  and  teachinc  staff  by  nearly  one  fifth.  .     '    '    •      ^  ^aa 

WlX  New-Yo      is  dating  back  on  smirity..  Host<m  is  planning  to  add 
nunv.  s^chooi  lKdiCjE>nien.  .f  riew  deimrtment  of  smirity  services  is/to  be  estab- 


lishe<r  16  4(»al .  withe  wi( 
orderWWi%i4  c)f  busing  ' 

At  a  cost  fyf  10  mi.tli< 
have  stabilized  disorder 

Hut  they  aren't crmv 
nnac("eptably  Ingli  leve 
an  uncontrolled  problem 

Alanfrn-d  Hyrd,  Jr.. 
that  wliile  th^  dollar 


[le^prwid  racial  fighting  in  the  schools,  where  a  court- 
ff  r  integration  has  stirred  bitter  controversy, 
^lollars  a  y^f  ar,  education  officials  in  Chicago  appear  to 
1  their  sch#ls.  ,  '        ■  .  i        i  „f 

ig  alwut  if.  because  they  say^  it  liirs  been  stal)ilize<l  at 
and  the  illegal  sale  and  use  of  drugs  ctmtinues  to  be 


(tputv  sniM^rinteiident  of  Chictigo  s<-hoois.  iKiinted  out 
»sts  of  .crimeean  l>e  calculated,  "no  one  has  measured 


the  cliij^jate  of  f(^ar  ge|i 
lost  i>eca use  r>f  fals(»  fin 
tional  programs  wheti 
destroyed  or' stolen 

"Wn^en  studepts  and 
saults  and  other  acts  ( 
is  lost." 


Siirveys  show  that 
slant  prrjbleni.  .wliile  lf» 
According  to  John  K  i 
isn't  uncommrai  for  te  i 
'   ings  ^)r  fear  of  assntiU 


rated  by  these  conditions.  Mahy  hours  of  education  are 
alarms*  and  brmib  threats.  Much  harm  is  done  to  educa- 
classroom  windows  are  shattered,  teaching  nniterials. 

teachers  are  fearful  bf  going  to  school-^terrifled  of  as- 
pcrsonal  violertct--- a  liealthy  eiiylronnient;  for  learning 
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IK^r-cent  of. Chicago's  teachers  consider  jHscipliiie  a  con- 
i)er  cent  are  worried  ab(mt  their  physical  safety.  • 
tsakis.  a  slK>kesman  for  the  Chicago  Teachers'  ^nion  it 
liers  to  refuse  to'  work  in  certain  areas  of  scli(|ol  build- 
«.s,ium  from  students  carrying  gunn  and  knives 
In  im-y  there  werJ  no  security  guards  in  (Miicagr*  schools.  Today  there  are 
700  Of  the  1^0  nillion'  dollars  stKmt  last  year  as  a  n^nlt  of  crime  In  schools,  3 
mUiirm  ^'nl^f! f  purity  personnel.  3-  million  for  equipment  and  progranm, 
and      million  to  cover  proi)erty Josses.  ...  -    


^      .      589  \  ,     ^  ^ 

l)epiorlnK.(oiulit!(HiH  uiulor  whlV^h  piipilN  \Vear  tjielr  hats  and  play  pocket 
radi(Ks.  in  (Miica«o  scI^oIh.  the  Kev.  JwHe*  JackNon.  a  black  civil-riKhts  leader, 
callwl  for  iiion*  discipline.  'ThereV  a  tremendous  amount  of  drugs  .and  .vio- 
lence In  our  s<^i(K)1s."  Mr.  Jackson  .said.  -AiidUvhat  is  worse,  there's  a  tremen- 
<loiis  aimnnit  of  nonl(»arninnj:()ln«  on— and'that  is  the  criUie  of  cxiniea  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned."  '  ^  , ,,  ,  u 

Not  UniiX  auo*  in  Atlanta,  a  in-year-old  hi^lj-scrhooV  student  was  paddled  by  an 
assistant  i«-iiuipal  for  cu'ttin«  classes.  JlinirfekitJ^ter.  |H>lice  repurted,  the  stu- 
dent iSft  or  umhI  hack  into  the  assi>*tant  principalis  oftfce  and  shot  him  with  a  i^stol. 
The  .school  oftlcial  is  stHI  In  a  hospital,  paraly/ed^from  t4ie  neCk  down. 

Such  incidents  are  rare  in'VVtHanta,  hut  teacherV?  say  they  .show  what  ca^  hap- 
pen when  things  «et  out  of  hand.  One  hij?h-sch(«)l  instructor  said  : 

"I  bet  If  you  searched  every  kid  in  the  city  you'd  find  60  per  cent  of  them 
with  weapons.'^  I  know  that  teacher^  brinj:  weaia^ons  to  school — in  fact,  one 
had  a  jtun  stolen  from  his  car.  Any  time  y,ou.  walk  past  the  bathroq^  you  gan, 
snieil  marijuana."  *  ^  * 

Another  teacher  added  :  "It's  iniiK)ssihTe  to  keep  a  kid  from  smoking  a  joint 
duringihe  day.  -At  least  a  UrircLo^iny  students  use  marijuaim  daily.  It's  Im- 
ploring. I^ut  not  im»apa(-itating.-sotTft'y  'Giiia^Jion  heftier  in  the  classroom  than 
the.^^Oid  wheh  they  were  using  hard  drugs." -^^^^'^--^il^^-^  ^ 

Some  cities  In  the  Sonthea><t  claim  *hey  have  »?^*F^''***55fib^I^^^      under  , 
<^mtroi.  hut  it  ,remttin>;  a  serious  problem  in  pla<*es  such  as  l^lS^j^aS^hty  (Mi- 
ami), Fla.  PuriHg  tht»  last:  sc^o^)!  year  there,  simple  as.saults  jumped Itrpm  566  , 
tttj<:<().  robberies  rose  fronj  lit)  to  10.'».  rapes,  from  6  to       Attacks  on  teacliers 
and  administrators  tf>taled  122').  ^ 

'    ^  '      ;    ,  '      UKSIUKNT  WATCH MKN 

'  'An  ihcreasihg  nun/l)(»r  of  school  systems  are  moving  mobile  homes  onto  school 
j^rounds  and  using*  the  famiUes  whi>  live  in  them  as  watchmen.  Generally,  in- 
di>idu|ils  own  tlie-ln)ineK.  with  the  school  s,vsteiu  prepjrring  the  site  and  furnish- 
ing free  utilities  and  Mher  consideration.^.  There  are  58  •*Watchniobiles'*  in  Jack- 
.SQUville.  Fla  .  and  .schooKvaiidali.sm  hm  heen^^Mos^  cut  iu  half  since  they  began 
oi)eratu»n'  '  *  ■ 

*"ighting  jiivenile  crime  inel Detroit  schools,  the  cit.V  has  statione<l  policemen  ^n 
many  buildings  and  spends  .$230,000  U  year  on  alarm  systems.  Still,  laftt  year, 
the  vandalism  bill  wiis  more  than  1  million  dollars.  , 

Tough  tactics  have  reduced  disorder*  ln'-€le\'^aud  schools,  but  even  under 
improved  conditions  there  were  173  arson  inci<lenta,  494  building  entries  and 
20,1M>0  windows  broken  in  t])i*  12  months  ending  last  September. 

School  Sni)eriiTtendent  raul  W.  Hriggs  re|Kirted  he  has  bwMi  able  to  reduce 
*  his  daytime  security  staff  from  122. guards  -to  03.  We  have  a  very  strong  policy 
that  there  will  be  no  weapons  in  school.^"  he  said.  *'We  expel  any  child  who  comes 
ill  with  a  weni)on.  and  weproseniteadnits;  *  - 

'■We  have  an  electronic  snrveillance  system  that  alerts  a  centraLswitchboard^ 
if  .vandalisH)  is,iu  progress.  Also,  we've  given  oUr  neighbors  a  card  ^Jvith  a  num- 
ber to  pbf>ne  if  they  see  crime  in  progress  on  .school  property." 

*  PRKVENTION'S  PRICE  .*  ^ 

For  public  school  systems  everywhere,  the  cost  of  crime  preventioji  keeps 
climbing.  The  annual  olK^rating  budget  of  Mw»  security  section  of  the  Los  Apgeles 
unified  school  district  is  approximately  5  milliof^  (Follars^f  An  additional' 3  iniilion^ 
has  ^)een  sin-nt  currently  <m  intrusiouTalarm  systems  and  related- hardware. 
'  Ttie  district  has       highly  trained  peace  otlicers,  "the  thtrd-lai  gest  police  force  ^ 
in  U)S  Angela  ('aunty."  accortliug  to  W^lUiam      Lucas,  assistant  superintendent 
(»f  sMh>^1s.  Yet  losses  froni  violence  and  vandalisin  are  exi)ected  to  top  4  million 
dollars  this  school  y(»ar.  .  %v 

y    A  psvchiatrist  who  has  examine<l  more  than*200  teachers  assigned  to  inner-city 
-stthools  in  l^)S  Angeles  rci><)Pted  Umt  nwmth.that  many  show"signs  4)f  battle  fatigue 
sltnilar  to  that  encountered  in  soldiers.  .  ^ 

These  "battered  teachers."  the  doctor  .said,  exhibited  a  .variety  of  stress  .symiH% 
toin.s.  iuclndiug  high  blood  pressure,  ani^ety.  depres.sion,  headaches',  lowered 
self-esteem.  *<tomflcii  tnnible  and  disiiirbeclslecT).  , 


in  six  Los  Miiii^Ws  hiiiU  sduM>ls.  small 
radio.  traii?;mitters  have  been  issued  When  m-nxntiHl  these  instrniiients  M»iui  an 
alarm  signal  to  s^Knmty  ajjents  at  a  ceirtnil  hx^atioii.  The  traiLsmittei-s  can  be 
worn  on  the^vrist  or  on  juehain  around  the  ntn-k.  or  nirried  in  iK)eket  <>r  pnrse 

In  San  ^raneijieo.  assaults,  extortion  amVvandalisni  i>v  students  art*  dailv  m- 
(•nrrem-es..with  little  mention  in  ne\vspaj>ers  unless  it  si>ills  over  into  the  strWts. 
mere  were  lu^iuilines  late  last  year,  when  a  tjuuK  of  teen-a^,'ers  boarded  a  .street- 
(;ar  and  beffan  iH^atinj,'  and  robbiuj;  passeiifjon*. 

San  t^anmco  1ms  a  si>ecittl  problem  bHiuise  of  the  severtll 'racial  minorltie.<< 
in  high  schools.  IMack.  (ndnese.  Kilipjino  and  white  students  tend  to  pither  in 
hostile  M:ro.Ups  or  fjanjjs.  Polict^  reiM)rt  there  have -been  VAO  murders  mniected 
with  franjrs  in  the  last  five  years',  althoujfh  none  (Kni'rnnl  in^schoolk 

Crime  is  a  serious  problem  in  .schools  of  the  Southwest,  hiit  many' districts 
have  brr>u«lit  it  under  V-ohtrol  \vith  exi)ensive  .sw'urity  huMisures. 

In  Houston,  as  in;miiny  other  .school  districts,  officials  say  that  some  bf  the 
mc>st  serious  "s'thool  crimes'^  are  committed  hy-older  nonstiidents  who  cqme  on 
campus.  A  .series  of  rapes  against  Hcmston  teachers  during  the  1973-74  school 
year  was  blamed  on  outsiders.  .  ^■ 

-Security  meiisures  have  helptnl  minimize  the  problems  of  outsiders  On' 
canipus.  "said  Harriet  Mauzy.  pi-esident  of  the  Houston  Teiichers  Assofiation^  an 
organization  that  has  he^n  critical  of  administrative  efforts  to  protect  tt^achers 
"Kut  it  is  still  iiM>re  ()f  a  problem  than  the  statistics  imU(ute.  :  * 

"Some  teachers  prefer  not ,  to .  pre.ss  charges  when  thev  are  threatened  or 
assaulted,  and  many  f>rincii)als  are  relucftint  to  reix^rt  incidents  to  tlie  adminis- 
-tration.  THey  think  it  somehow  reflects  on  their  administrative  abilities:" 

Hrmston  sclund  officals  say  they  get  good  (X^oiK^ration  from  city  iK)U(^.  Kspe- 
cially  effective,  they  rei)ort,  are  iK>lice  helicopters  that  fly  over  school.*?  at  night 
and  (Week  roofs,  dpors  and  windows  with  .searchliglits. 

Altogether,  there  are  more  than  130  anti(^rime  prognims  being  tested  in  the 
nhtion's  public  scht>ols.  TJie  K(»tleral  (Jovernmeiit.  nuxstly  through  the  Law  En- 
forcement, Assistance  Administration,  is  s{>ending  :U)  million  dollai'i*  a  year  on 
renifHlial  pn>ject.s.         ,  ' 

Rducjitors  and  law-enfon*einent  o^Hcials  agree  the  effort  i^^OTe.  Wtia^TTiey 
ideadfor  now  are  sonie  results.  '  .^ 

(Prom  tho  WaHhington  Natlotml  Observer  Weekly.  Mar.  22.  197'}]^ 

-UNttiTLY  (Ianos,  STrDRNT  Toroiis  Are  a  SKUiors  Pkoblem  in  Mai^y  Schools 

Seventeen^vear-old  li#!inie  Contreas  Wasn't  gunned  down  by  feuding,  thugs'^ln 
some  hij^-city  shun.  The  bullet  that  slammed  iiito  his  hack  and  doomed  him  to  a 
lifetime  in  a  whe<»l  (amir cut  him  da\vn  af  Qirroll  High,  a  "good"  huddle-class 
*  school  in  a.  "good  -  .sofction  of  Corpul  Christi.  Texa.s.  Officials  don't  know  who 
shot  Donnie  la.««t  sp^iifi^  6r  wliy. 

And  H.  Frank  Unj^vn  was  no  easily  Imllied  high  scliooler  at  one  of  those 
chaotic  inner-<»ity  scm>rtls  when  he  wjis  menace<l  by  .student  tough.s.  A  member  of  * 
the  National  (Vmimi|s5iqn on  the  Reforni  of  SectmUary  Kducation;  Hrown  was  . 

folin  Adauis  High  School,  whlcli  he  descril)es  as  09ar)f  the 
uost  Innovative  public  Ijigh  schools  in  Oregoii^' the 
nto,  a  school  rest  room  and  saw  a  group  of  oldfer  students 
shooting  dice.  f)ne  siljrly  youth  quickly  rushed  up  and  .snarled.  "Get  out/^The 
others  glared  threjitVhingly. 

They  spanM^l  Itrown  a  bt^iting,  but  otlier  John  Adams  stu^^lents  told  him  he  was 
lucky.  SHulent  gangs  had  tal<en  over  the  lavatories  for  garal)ling  and  narcotics 
dens,  the  students  said.  The  gangs  barred  other  students  and  roughed  up  many 
who  dared  wnture  in.  As  a  result,  mt^st  students  at  the  ^'model"  school  had  to  go 
to  nearby  service  statitms  to  use  the  toilet. 

Brown  says  he.couldn*t  stimulate  John  Adams  officials  to  get  **excited"  iibouf 
what  he  had  leanieil.  I»rincipal  l)onald  Holt  admit.^  the  scliool  luwl  *Mts  share  of 
troubles, with  the  hallways  and  hathnxnus.*'  Hut  he  says  tlmt  even  before  Rrow^n 
arrived,  his  i+taff  had  begun  "developing  the  sui>ervision  .system  that  ultimately 
remedied  the  prolilehv**  .  v 

^  If  the  John  Adahis  officials  liad,overi(>dT(ed^Their  scliool's  gang  activity,  tlffat 
Wouldn't  have  l)e<»n  unusual.  Man.v  educators  are  ignoring  (fr  covering  up  a  new 
wave  a  mi.sconduct  and  crime  in  mainly  white,  n\iddle-class  suburban  sphools — 
the  institutions  generally  (^aisidered  safe  from  the  barbarisms  known  to  occur  at 
blighted  urban  and  some  reci»ntly  desegreguUHl  schools. 
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ACCEPTING  THE  INTOJ.EIIABLE  ^ 

1iVhat*8  more,  toany  educators  now  a'ccept  student  misconduct  considered  inc^e- 
dible  and  intolerable  not  long  ago.  This  is  made  clear  in  an  eight-reporter 
Observer  inquiry  that  involved  .a  random  nationwide  check  of '^scattered  sec- 
ondary* schools  plu$  piarents,  p^Qcipals,.  psychologists,  Qchool-se^urlty^teams, 
Scores  of  teacfaer43  and  students,  and  the  nation's  chief  education- related  associa- 
tions^  among  others.        '  ^ 

It  is  the  teachers  and  adibinistrators  tliemselv^  who  allege  that,  their*  col- 
leagues'turn  blind  eyes  to  gross  misconduct,  acting  as  if  whajt  ^ey  don't  acloiowl- 
edge  seeing  didn't  happen.  Teachers  call  this  the  "avoldance*syndrome." 
^  The  Observer  survey  found  that  school  authorities  often  refuse  tq,  keep  records 
of  serious  nUsbehavlor  and  ditiregard  pleas  by.  legitimate  national  agencies — such 
as  the  Senate's  jUvenile-deliquency  subcommittee — to  reveal  the  frequency  and 
severity  of,  misconduct  in  their  schools  or  jurisdictions.  So,  althougji  si^ificant 
indicators  exist,  no  single  agency  can  provide  statistics  showing  the  fuU  extent 
of  misbehavior  in  the  nation 's.s4?cond»ry  schools.  .  ^ 

^  .  '  FffoM  RAPE  TO  HARASSMENT  '  . 

There's  ample  testimony  as  to  the  kinds  of  things  happening,  however.  Teach^ 
ers,  students,  and  set'urity  officers  speak  of  shootings,  beatings,  rapes,  shake- 
downs, thefts,  and  purs^snatchings.  Some  entire  school  populations  are  harassed 
by  students  who  repeatedly  sound  false  fire  alarms.  •  » 

Students  fling  "eggs,  set  wastebasket  fires,  yell,  cun^,  and  threaten^eachers 
while  in  class.  They  come  to  class  "on  the  nod"  froni  cocaine  or  alcohol — drugs 
that  now  rival  or  surpass  marijuana  aa  favored  substances  of  abuse.  AQd,  as. 
is  well  known,  they  gonimit  staggering  amounts  of  vandalism  [The  Obsii^rver, 
/July  14, 1973],     ^  •  7  .      .  ' 

T^rue,  not  all  schools  and  not  all  areas  of  the  country  are  experiencing,  grav^/ 
^^disciplinary  troubles.  And  some  teachers  and  others  dei^  that  !her€  is  a  seriouil 
wiTlespread  disciplinary.  pr.ot^em.  Too,  there's  evidence  that  mliny  coippetent/ 
concerned -school  people  are  coping  with  whatever  disciplinary  troubles  they-i*^ 
have.  , 

In. Portland,  Ore.,  an  annoyed  h|gh  school  senior,  a  football  linebacker  and 
regular  churchgoer,  reiterates  an 'important,  if  W(trn,  theme:  "Sure,  thingp 
happen.  But  the  boozers,  loudmouths,  jerks — the  'outcasts' — ^make  up  only  abQUC 
15  per  cent.  Tliey  Touse  it  up  for  everyone*;  nobody  sees  the  good  kids."  His  * 
parents  probably  said  the  same  thin^  years  ago,  but  they  didn't  have  tod^y^s  ^ 
evidence  to. consider.  ^  * 

Roland  Delapp,  'principal  o^f  Minneapolis'  Washburn  Seidor  High  School;  ex* 
plains:  "We  [educators]  have  adjusted  along  with  society.  And  society  has  been 
a  little  more  tolerant  of  "misbehavior.' "  ,  ,  .  v 

•  More  than  "a  Jit  tie  t&lerant,"  according  to  a  Columbia,  S.C.,  teacher.  He  con- 
tends that  teachers  accept  rowdiness  and  "back  talk"  as  routlne^Ten  years 
ago  we  used  to  say  if  we  could  get  rid  of  five  or  six  students  Our  troubles  would 
be  over.  Now  we'd  have  to  get  rid  of  200."  , 


A  MINISURVEY  S  RESULTS 


He  and  numerous  others  say  students  once  adapted  to  school  but  that  now 
it's  the  opposite.  Pans  iji  his  area  .stay  away  from  football  games,  fearing 
violence:  Schools  have  dlscontinifed  Friday-night  dances  and  baited  special^ 
school  asseoibies  at  which  distinguished  guestA  used  to  speak.  "The  students  ate 
too  rude,  they  insult  the  speakers,"  he  says,  ^  ^  .  ..^    /  * 

The  pUserver  questioned  40  University  of  South  Carolina  students  ^at  Go- 
lumbiar  S.C.  Most  were  college  newcomers  from  suburban  and  rural  schools  in 
the  South.  Thirty-one  said  .lack  of  discipline  and  violence  had  been  rife  in  their 
high  schools.  Those  With  friends  stilly  4n  high  school  said  disciplinary  troubles 
still  existed  there.  „ 

The  collegians  supported  the  tales  of  high  ^choolers^  when  they  told  abput 
rest-room  beatings,  hallway  "biunping"  tliat  frequently  precipttated  fights,  and 
fear  of  talking  corridors  or' crossing  parking  lots  alonfi^TOey  reported  seeing 
students  assault  teachers  in  class.  They  said  that  teachers  commonly  locked 
classroom  doors  to  keep  out  roaming,  student  gangs  that  wander  about,  stopping 
at  random  to  summon  friends  from  class.  . 
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"VU.K,  KILTIIV  I>AN(JUA0E" 

The  studentiJ  reiK)rte(l  that  somo  of  their  cfasHinates  toted  Ktins.  In  fart,  one 
ofRoial  at  a  Ataryhind  j?c»h()Ol  lie,lates  that  wlien  a  teacher*  stopped  a  student  to 
check  his  IjalLway  pass,  the  hu!  i>nlled  l>ack  liis  jacket"^  feared  the  .45-caliher  pistol 
tucked  in  his  belt,  and  said,  "Hone's  j^riiaW  iMiss,  sir."  '  - 

sjitudents  and 'teachers  everywhere  mention  tjie  "vile,  filthy  lanKuase"  that. 
wis  become  conimon  in  many  schools.  A  (\>lumbift.  S.(\.  art  teacher  complains* 
for  example,  «iat  it's  liard  to  take  it  when  a  student  yells,  "Get  yotir  a-  oyer 
here,"  and  the  class  breaks  up  in  KufPa\vs.  That  happened  to  her  a  few  weeks 

ago-  .  \ 

In  10-def?ree-belo\v-zero  weather  outside  Miiui'eapplis'  Thomas  Jefferson  Senior 
HiKh  School,  shivering  students  who  aj^ain  had  been  evacuated  because  of  a 
iaise  flre  alarm  talked  about  discipline  in  their  l<]nslish  "resource^  center/'  a 
library  like  facility*  where  students  are  expected  to  do  reqtiired  independent  work. 

"It  ha.s  become  a  social  gathering  i>lace,"  says  oif^  senior.  "Kidf*'  sit  on  the 
Hoor  and  sing.  Teachers  crack  down,  and  the  kkl«  IdQgh  at  them.  The  teachers 
give 'up."  Another , student  demurs:  "I  get  the  feeling  teacher^i  are  tryirig  to 
reassert  themselves.  Some  now  object  to  being  V'alled  by  their  first  names.'* 

Ronil)  ftireats  and  false  fire  alarms  occur  almost  everywhere.  They've  he- 
rn* viled  liigh  schools  in  Poirtland.'  Maine.  After^  40  alarms  in  five  weeks,  one 
scht>()l  4fcas  forced  to  hold  after-hours  nuike-up  se.ssionw. 

I^etching  facts  from  random,  unprocessed  survey  ^4)rms  from  , various?  U.S. 
.school  systems,  John  Rector,  chief  of  the  Senate'*s  juvenile-delinquency  shbcom' 
mittee  staff,  says :  'v^,.  '  *  •. 

"Uuderstand  first  that  a  lot  of  school  p^ople#fronrtea(?hers  up  to  supervisorii 
w^n't  keep  tra^'k  of  crimes  or  misconduct.  Jobs  are  hard  to  "get ;  everybody's 
worrying  about  looking  bud  or  aboiit^ suffering  recrimination  for  speaking  but" 
(IndeM;  most  of  the  school  offlteii^l^s  fhe  Ob.server  riuestioiied  a.sUed  not  to  be. 
named.;  f  '  ^ 

.  "Hut  h)ok, 'the  (Jlendale  Union  High  School  IMstrict.  Arizona,  is  fairly  affluent. 
if:  has.  12,2G5  students.  In  the  1070'Nchool  year  it  hfts^lli  reported  criminal  assaults 
ih  its  schools.  In,  19T3?  Seventy-one.  \  '  ■ 

^"Maryland's  wealthy  Montgomery  County  lu^s  120.2(>4  studeat^s.-'In  1970  it 
teportetj  43  robberies.  120  assaurfs,  au^  402  l»urgJarj^es  and  larcenies.  The  re- 
siMM»tive  iigure  for  1973:  53,  151,  and  793.  Talm  Reach  County,  Florida — 66,000 
)<tiiden|*i-listed  29f)  n»iK)rt(Ml  thefts  in  1973.  Prince  (leorges  County,  Maryland, 
with  l3o,0()()  kids,  bad  089  jussaults  on  students  in  1973.  And  listen:  Retween 
the  1970  iind  1973  school  years,  roivl>eries  there  ijru;rease<l  240  per  cent  and  a.ssaults 
<mj;earhers  1,020  per  cent."        \  \  ' 

■  '  ■ ■    :  :  ■  ■ 

,  NKlTIIKIl  SAHC  N(W  SMITO 

■jfasiaiilts  on  teac^jers?  Karly  la.st  year,  three  students  at  a  Prince  (Jeorges 
County  school  invaded  a  teachers'  lotnige  with  drawn  ginis.  orderwl  six  chatting 
in.structors  to  lie  fnce  down,  robbed  them,  and,  ou  leaving,  shot  a  helpless  teacher 
In  the  back. 

In  ifs  Jainwry  1975  issue,  the  American  Scliiool  Hoard  Journal,  a  publication 
of  the  National  S(hi>ol  Hoards  Association,  ran  a  special  section  about  violence 
in  schools,  ccmcluding  t  ''Kew  rfciioor  officials  feel  either  safe  or  smug  about 
school- violence,  even  if  they  are  located  in  high-chiK?trsuburbs  (where  students 
r^aitinely  'trash'  equii)ment  or  roam  in  destruction-bent  gangs  that  have  their 
<iwn  lawyer  on  call)  or  in  isolated  rural  areas,  where  school-sponsored  agricul- 
tiwe  projects  have  been  canceled  be(»ause  vandalism  there  includes  killing 
animals."  '  * 

s^Ry  now  desegregation  and  busing  have  created  a  greater  sameness  of  condi- 
A^Umi^  in  nrbanf  and  snburlmn  schools.  Thus  jnany  e(iucators  find  themselves 
;  jfg^^eing  with  Paul  B.  Salmon,  head- of  the  American  Association  of  School  -Ad- 
ministrators.  .Whb  .says  :  'The  difTerence.s  between  inner-'city  and  suburban  schools 
is  merelv  of  degree. not  kind."  ^ 

"And  yet."  explains  John  T).  Boyd,  a  psychologist  and  as?ii.stant  professor,  of 
counselor  eduiition  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  (niariottesville :  think  ther^ 
are  two  difTei*ent  kiiul«<- bf  discipline  problems.  Kids  who  come  from  iiov^rty 
exhibit'one  kiitd  :  middleclass  kids,  the  other.  * 

"Middle-claSs*  yo^iths  are  expressiitg  'adolescent  rebellion.'  disillusionment, 
-fnistration.  miW  iutstility  toward  adults,  .society,  and  the  school  system-  Tliere's 
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*tblerable  rebellion*  that  makes  teat^^rs  uptight ;  but  it  ^sier  to  handle  than  the 
mVre  fundamental  physical  reaction  xifjower-class  youths.  A  lowei^class  kid  hits 
yot|  in  the  nose;  a  middle-clas^kid  t(4ls  yoyplf."  ^ 

"psychological  distress"  (^us^d  bjr|*oclety*s  changes  has  induced  the  behavior 
/dete^jrioration,  in  Boj*d*s  view.^OtherslBee  it  differently.  Parent  blame  teachers  for 
being  too  lenient  . and  for  using  new-f£^ngled  ediacational  techniques  that  amount 
to  little  more  than  letting  kids  do  whax  they  plej^se.  Teachers  Accuse  parents  of  ^ 
setting  a  bad  example  at  home,  of  being  too  permissive,  and  of  routinely  taking 
the  chud*s  side  in  school  disciplinary  disputes. 

There*s  widespread  agreement  that  tne  courts  are  ."too  easy  on  juvenile  offen* 
ders.  M^ny  school  officials  say  state  gov^rnipents  have  handicapped  their  aji)ility 
to  deal  with  disciplinary  matters.  ,  i  »  , 

..      >  \  ■    '  »  ■  i  • 

\  •'ADUI.THOOD"  BEaFORBi  GBADUATION 

Students  and  teacher.s  grouse  that  schbot  curricula  are  too  rigid,  courses  ir~ 
relevant,,  and  the  schools  themselvetp  so  large  that  students  lose*  their  identity 
and  misbehave  to  get  attention.  /  .  • 

.There  a ri^ Ideas  and  projects  afoot  fo|  remedying  most  of  these^ alleged  faults. 
Psychologist  Boyd  declares  tJliat  edticatd^s  must  s^y,  "Hey,  we  have  to  focus  as 
much  on  having  kia^  learn  social '4)ehavior  and*  how  to  get  along  in  this  wodd^ 
as  we  do  on  academic  subjects." 

Other  psychologists  hre  asking  that  teachers  Teceive  more  behavioral  training 
so  they  can  more  competently  anhlyze  behavior,  identify  potential  trouble  ma)k- 
ers,  and  with-  school  psychologists  work  t5  modify  errant  conduct"  tlitpugh- 
.counseling.  -  |       '  . 

As  other  school  systelns  have.  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  has  formed  7 
n  spet^inl  school-security  system  composed  nott>f  mere  hall  guards  but  of  "investi- 
gator counselors.'*  Although  some  rovd  the  County,  moat  are  ,H$Ltioned  In  indivdual 
schools.  They  deal  with  bomb  threats  and  the  like,  check  on  iqj&^n  trOuble  makers, 
gather  information,  and  handle  liaison  Avith  police  when  tii^^ust  be  called  in. 

There's  a  renew^  hue  and  cry  for  toughs,  **old-tlme"  discipline.  Some  scl^ool 
systems  ar^  provicnng  it,  oiSfering  •'alternative  schools,*^  toe-the-line  institution^ 
that  post  conduct  and  dress  codes  «and  "paddle"  offenders.  Parents  also  have  the 
option  of  sending  their  children  to  conventipnt^l  schools  or.  If  the  youths  qualify, 
to  dvant  garde  schools  with  flexible  scl^dullng  and  emphasis  on  use  otV  un- 
structured  time  and  independent  study.       |  *     *  . 

Nonetheless,  Carl  L.  Marburger,  a  forbierl  high-ranking  'Federal  and  State 
edu^»ation  official  who  heads  > the  National  Contmittee  for  Citizens  in  Education, 
say-s  that  ultimately  none  of  these  thinifs. may  work. 

"The  key  to  remedying  this  problem  is  for  i>ar^nts  to  m<tet  wiih  schObl  officials 
a'nd  calmly, -unstridently -tell  them  what  they  conceive  their  ct^Wren's  needs  to 
be,  then  to  join  with  school  authorities  in  creatitjg  ways  to  meet-^iMa.  Only  if 
parents,  teachers,  and  students  worfi  together  can  these  problem^  be^solved.  At 
the  moment,  that*s  not  happening,"  he  says.  *  , 

If  not,  it  doesn*t  mean  that  the  parents  and  public  haven*t  perceived  a  problem. 
A  Gallup  Vo\\  published  in  September  1974  by  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  a  teachers* 
fraternity  journal,  shows  that  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year  Americans  rate 
"lack  JOf  discipline**  as  the  -  foremost  issue  facing  public  schools. 

As  Rector  of  the  Senate's  juveiiile-deUnquency  sub^omniittee  points  out,  how-  ^ 
ever  :  '"The  dollar  costs  of  highschpol  crime  and  delinquency  are  insignificant  and 
trivial  compared  to  the  social  costs  the  students  pay— the  l^k  of  educational 
opportunity,  the  discomfort,  the  feaf.  And  no  0ne  now  knows  ^fet  how  l^h  those 
cOsts  are,** 

'  '     ^     mom  the  Salem  (N.J.)  Sunbe«m.  May  2i,  19751        \.  / 

k         . .  I  '  * 
1       .  Upper  Class  Vandals 

fee  glad  you  live  in  Salem  County.  For  one  thiijig,  although  we  have  no  statistics 
to  prove     we  have  a  feeling  that  vandalism  and  viol^ce  in  the  schools  of  thlH^ 
eotfnty  are  at  levels  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  much  of  the  United  States. 

We  didn*t  say  there  is  Tto  violence,  or  no  vandalism.  Juvenile  misbehavior,  like 
crime  generally  has  in^^reased  here^  in  the  past  two  generations.  And  the  destruc- 
tion or  defacing  of  any  property,^ private  or  pubUc  is  a  stupid  and  degrading 
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trend.  But.  again,  there  is  soine^evldence  that  the,wav6  oi  vandapsm  has  passed 

^^^NatlonallT.^^ho^^^  there  axe. some  new  and' distressing  developments.  Con- 
sider the  episode  on  April  lO.when^the  administrator  called  tjie  students  and 
teachers  together  to  share  hlfe  "serise  of  outrage  at.  tbe  vandals  and  Wjlult  of 
vandal-worship  on  our  campus.- -The  speaker  was  Alan  Simpson  president  of 
Vassar  College.  The  setting  was  far  removed  from  the  slum  schools  of  America, 
where  one  might  expect  such  remarks.  *         .  ^ 

But  even  Vassar  has  not  beeff  spared  tje  seemingly  mindless  destruction  t4iat 
plagues  many  of  the  nation's iiehoojs,  from  klpjiergarten  ""^If^^^i^^^VZ^K 
city  to  suburbia  and  beyond.  Dr.  Simpson  spoke  of  defaced  portra  ts  of  Matthew 
Vassar,  the  founder,  and  Sarah  Gibson  Blandlng, -a  former  president ;  of Hheft 
in  residence  halls,  of  damage  to  Vlctoirian^arlors.    >  I 

"If  2  000  Vassar  students  In  search  of  j^.  Uberal  Education,  cannot  create  a 
civilized  community,  what  can  ^e  expect  from  the.rest  of  the  country  or  from 
the  rest  of  the  world?"  Dr.  SlmpsGp  asked.        "»  ^  «  T  1  * 

The  Senlite  Juvenile  DeUnquency  Subcommittee  made  a  recent  preliminary 
report  based  on  a  survey  of  516  elementary  an4  secondary  schopl  districts  across 
the  nation,  saying:  "It  Is  alarmtogly  apparent  that  student  misbehavior  and 
conflict  within  our  school  system  is  no  longe!-  limited,  to^  a  ^flst  flght^  between 
individual  students  or  an  occasional  disruption  .  . ^.Jlnsleijd*  oar  schools  are 
experiencing  serious  crime  of  a  felonious  nature,"  "  .  • 

T^e  body  count  reads  like  thls>  69,000  teachers  physically  attacked  by  students 
In  the  m2~-T3  school  year  and  155yOOO  subjected 'to- personal  property  damap; 
100  students  murdered  In  1973  in  schools  surveyed  by  the  Senate  subcotom  ttee. 

On  and  on  goesrfhe  recitation  of  violence  and  vandalism  tn  classrooms,  corridor^ 
and  play^ounda.  It  Is  estimated  that  malicious  damage  caused  l>y^ud«it? 
amounted  to  almost  $600  million  last  year,  three  times  higher  than  in  1971.  Xhe 
cost  representslnore  than  was  being  spent  on  textbooks.  ,  * 

What's  the  rau.se  of  it  ainlt  Is  often  argued  that  the  schools  merely  teflect 
in  exaggerj^d  form^he  Ills  of  society.  Congress  has  heard  a  variety  of  proposals 
to  stem  thetiae  of  school  crime.  These  Include  gun  control,  better  housing,  fed- 
eralized welfare,  inanpower  training,  employment  of  youth,  and  federal  grants 
to  the  states  to  provide  school  security  and  alternative  for^s  of  education.  _ 

Others  suggest  that  the  schools  are  currently  victims  of  de^ography—tliat 
youth  traditionally  Is  a  major  source  of  crime  and  schools  are  ^bere  a  majority 
of  youth  16  found.  If  this  rejiaonlng  is  accepted  It  follows  that  the  beleaguered 
schools  must  look  to' the  dwindling  birth  rate  and  the  already  declining  enroll- 
ment rate  for  a  fiUl  measure  of  relief, 

The  public  schools,  holding  a  mandate  for  mass  education  as  well  as  mass 
*'baby  sitting,'.'  hut  possessed  of  limited  resources  and  involved  In  social  crises 
beyond  their  control,  have  been  suffering  rough  times  for  more  than  a  decade. 
The  teachers,  administrators  and  school  board  members  who  strive  to  cope  with 
'these  problems  deserve  the  support  and  encouragement  of  all  of  us  as  citizens. 


\  '  \VTom  the  Leeeburg  (Fla,)  Commercial,  Apr.  11,  1975] 

Vandalism  ^s  a  Sickness  for  Which  All  Pai? 

Most  Dally  Commercial  readers  "noting  Wednesday's  headline  "School  le 
Vandalised  Beforie  ^t  Is  Occupied'^  proljably  thought  of  nothing  except  *^7hat-a 
shame'*  and  diK^ked  their  tongues  at  the  state  of  crime,     '  , 

You  should  have  been  even  more  concerned  because  such  vandalism  is  not 
just  an  abstract  shame  .  .\  Ifc'S  something  that  hits  you  rS|ht  In  the  pocket  book. 

American  taxpayers  are  billed  an  estimated  $500  million  each  year  as  a 
"vandalism  surtax"  for  damage  done  to  the  nation's  schools.  ^    .  , 

In  addltton.  teachers  are  the  victims  of  an  estimated  70,000  serious  physical 
assaults?  each  year  and  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  a^  assaulted 
according  to  a  Senate  report.  '  ,^    «  - 

The  ledger  of  violence  confronting  our  schools  reads  like  a  casualty  list  from 
a  war  zone  or  a  vice  squad.  ' '  ,    ,  * ,       _^    t.  i 

The  report  is  based  ort  a  survey  of  iticidftnts  in  757  of  the  nation  s  largest  school 
idlstricts  during  the  poi^t  three  years.  Th^re  were  100  students  murder^  in  1973 
lin  those  757  school  districts  alone,  ■■  ^  . 


During  the  three  year^  period  studied' there 'wii^  A  77        <*nt  incr^se  in 
aasniilts  on  teachers  and  an  85.3  per  cent  increase  in  assaults  on  students. 
^^CJh^  same  S         wa.  a  36.7  par  cent  Increase  i«rt;obberies  of  studente 
and  teacliers.  a  40.*  per  c^nt  increase  in  rapes  and  attewi>ted  rapes,  and  an  1^5 
iwr  cent  inerease'Tii  homicides. coiMjjp[iitfced. in  scbtK)ls,  ' 

^The  number  ot  weapons  conflscdted  by  school  personnel  increased  544  per  m^^^ 
\  Ttiere  Va^  no  areas  of  the  country  unaffected  by  these  problems.  .School  vanda- 
lism  respects  no  boundaries  wliether  it  be  regipnal  racial  or  econon^«-*  , 

Sen.  Birch  Baykj     Indinna,  has  introduced  legislation  to  provide  financial  aid 
"to  school  districts  lo  map  out  alternative  education  programs  wid  security  plans 
to  reduce  delinquency  and  crime  in  an^  againstr  our  pijbUc. schools. 
'  isthis  the  answer  to  vandalism?    .  /  L^^^v  «« 

More  legislation  and  more  financial  aid  ta  those  ini^red  by  crime?  It  is  an 
answwvyes.  But  not  the  ultimate  answer.    >  *     .     '       "     ^i:'  ^ 

That^an  only  come  from  within  society  itself.  A  society  whicl^  npeds  to  wake 
up  to  its  responsibilitiee  Uiat  go  along  with  freedoms.  / 

■  ^  —  '  <  •  • 

t  From  ^he  New  Orleans  States  Item,  Apr.  14,  1975] 

Violence  in  *Sohoolb  ; 

A  Senate  su^ommittee  on  juvenile  delinquency  soon  will  begin  holding  hear- 
ings (HI  vandalism  and  violence  in  public  schools  with  an  eye  to  providmg  federal 
funds  to  cope  wth^the  worsening  problem.  Actton  to  insure  an  atmosphere  con- 
ductive to  learning  is  needed,  especially  in  big  city  schools.  n 

A  preliminary  report  by^  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquent!:  found,  based  on  a  survey  of  757  school  districts,  that  vandalism 
costs  aboiiFll  half^billion  dollars  each  year  and  that  violence  carried  out  against 
teachers  and  students  is  commonplace.  '    ^         j>  ^  «(t4 

•'The  premilinarv  findings  of  the  subcommittee  present  clear  and  dramatic 
evidence  that  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools  of  our  country  has  reached 
a  level  of  crisis  that  demands  immediate  comprehensive  review  and  legislative 

*  action,*' the  subcommittee  found.  ^       .  ,     ^  ^  i 

Legislation  would  provide  local  school  districts  financial  assistance  in  finding 
some  answers.  Those  answers  might  include  alternaMve  educational  programs 
and  stronger  security.  K%    ^     ,  ■  .  . 

Violence  and  vandalism  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  inaU  facets,  modem  society. 

*  Schools  are  no  exception.  The  control  of  violence  in  schools  may,  however,  be  the 
most  critical  a reo  of  need.  ,  \ 

*  Sen  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  contends  tpat, 
*'Too  often  youngsters  arriying  at  our  public  schopls  are  not  finding  the  quiet 
atmosphere  of  instruction,  enrichment,  and  encouragement  but,  instead,- an  en- 
vironment doifainated  by  fear,  chaos,  destruction  and  violence.''   ^     ^    \  , 

rt  is  likely  that  violence  and  destructton  introduced  into  the  lives  of  school 
age  children, will  carry  over  and  intensify  in  later  years; 

[■From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Apr.  22.  I&Tl>3^  ^  —  ^ 

Violen<:e  in  Schools 

The  staff  of  a' United  States  Senat^  .subcommittee  on  ju¥^i]e  delinquJi'ncy 
headed  by  Senator  Birch  E.  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  has^come  up  with  ^.  pf^tty  scary 
report  on  tiolenoe  in  public  school  corridors,  classrooms  and  playgrounds. 

Bayh  said  the  staff  explored  conditions  in  757  school  districts  representing,  ^11 
sections  of  the  country.  Among  other  things  it  estimated  $500  million  as  the  an- 
nual bill  for  vandalism  in  the  schools,  and  he  said  that  compares  with^t|^^Vl7^ 
investment  in  tejctbooks.  ,  ,     '  ,1  . 

.The  report  went  into  mind-boggling  figures  describing  assaults  on  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  wea^ns,  confiscated,  and  increases  in  homicides,  robberies,  rapes  and 
other  assaults.  <  *    :  a,       ^       ^     i  i 

The  senator  said  the  subf?()mmittee  will  hold  tieanrigs  on  the  matter  both  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  And  he  spolj^  of  a  bill  *%  transform  our  nation's 


schools  from  Institu^onK  plagued  hy  fear  and  failure  to  institutions  bolstered 
by  educational  sensiftvity  and  secure  access  to  educathNial  achievement.''. 

Now  that  sounds  great.' But  it's  a.mightly  tall 'order  for^an  act  of  , Congress. 

And  rightiit^that-poiiit— tl^  poipt  of  drafting  bills — it's  time  to  stop,  a^d  take 
a-  look  around 'at  th?»  causes  of  ^hib  conditions  the  staff  report  describes*  -Similiir 
reiK)rts  liavt*  beeirTomlng  from  a  variety  of , sources  (>ver  se.veral  yearsi  . 

Js  the  existence  of  such  conditions  a  result  of  some  kind  of  neglect  on  the  part, 
of  the  Federal  goN'^erninent?  Or  is^it  perchance  a  i-i^ult  of  tlie^opposite-rof*t?QO 
much  intrusion  by.  Federal  bureaus  and  FederaUcourts  into  the  affairs. of  the 
public  schools?  .,  X    ■  '\  4^*^  ' 

Senator  fi^ayh  and  his  colleagues'should  takeca  long,  hard  look  at  thaoiuesti6ii ; 
before  they  go  plunging  off  into  the  drafting  of  more  Federal  legislation  on 
srh<x)Is.  They  also  should,  look  searcliingly  at  F^letral  res{K>nsibilitieS  and 
Bllities  in  the  field. 

\  ''Can  the  Federal  f?overnment  really  reach  out  into  the  nation's  public  schools 
ajid  bring <ibout  such  a  transformation  as  Bayh's  statement  suggests?  Or  is  the 
real  need  for  congressional  acti'oii  to  pull  back  Federal  interference  in  school 
operations?        ^     .   .  ^  ' 

We're  glad  to*see  tlie  Hoosier  senator  take  a  lively  interest  in  problems  of 
seliool  violencv.  We  hope  he'll  take  a  very  cautious  and  thoughtful  iippFoa?eh  of* 
iiw  <j4iestion  of  \vhU|t  Congress  t^an  and  oUglit  to  do  about  those  problems. 


,    [From  tlu»  Seattle  Times,  .\pr.  18.  10751  ^ 
VioLKNCE  IN  Schools — and  oi?*  TV      \  ' 

One  of  a  number  of^ Treasons  public  schools  all  over  the  country  are  in  a:  flnanciat 
hind  is  that  they  are'  reqnire<l  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  security.  It  is 
almost  as  though  many  schools  were  prisons.  .  ' 

A  Senate  juvenile-delinquency  subcommittee  put  a  pricc'tag  on  the  problem 
last  week  ill  ai^  alarming  Report  that  said  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  nation's 
schools  coat  $500  million  a  year. 

.■^  The  subcommittee  called  this  a  "vandalism  surtax"  on  the  cost  of  educating 
";^^ierica's  children.        '     »  '  . 

"'^  The  repott  said.  'tOur  schools  are  exi)erieneing  serious  crimes  of  a  felonious"; 
nature,  including' brutal  assaults  on^  teachers  and  students,  as  weir  as  rapes, 
extortiab^,  burglaries,  thefts  and  an' unprecedented  wave  of  wanton  destrtictloir" 
an<l  vandiriism."  .  . 

The  causes  of  this  mounting  rampage  are  many  an(\  varied  of  course. .  But, 
while  it  \\t)uld  be  misleading  to  fofus  On  anj^  sinf^le  prolwble  (*JuiseVtlie  subcom- 
mittee's report  ought  to  stir  new  national  concern  about  the  effects  of  the  violence  # 
that  Amefrican  younffsters  al>sorb  seven  days  a  week  on  television. 

It  is  sonrptTmeslrngiied  that  violence  on  TV  has  a  cathartic  effect—that  is,  it 
tends- to  dissipate  any 'aggressive  impulses  in  viewers.      -    *  ~  — -     ^  ^ 

But  a  study  conducted  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  reported  that  just 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  researchers  foimd  tlmt  a  group  of  youngsters  exposed 
oVer  a  four-week  period  to  12  xerograms  ciasified  as  "aggressive"  displayed  in- 
^creased,  physical  or  verbal  aggression  01^  both. 

/  A  report  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Television 
and. Social  Behavior  stated  that  while  there  was  no  evidence  television  violence 
"has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  majority  of  children,"  it  "may  lead  ta  increased 
aggressiveiJ>ehavior  in  certain  subgroups  of  childi-en.'' 

As  indidited.  it  Wi^nM  be  rfdiculous  to  blame  the  rising;  tide  of  violence  and 
vandalism  in  the  srhf>ols  on  an:^'  One  cause.  But  there  is  g(>od  reason  to  think 
there  is  .some  connection  l)etwee1i  that  development  and  the  daily  mayhem  oh  the 
tube.  1 

/  [From  tll(>  Washington  Star.  Apir>14.  1975] 

^  .       /  ,      *         Violence  in  the  ScHOois  .  ' 

^ Violeilce  in  the  spools  JiiTs  , reached- sucli  alarming  propo^ions  that  a  Senate 
subcommittee  chairman,  Birch  Bayh,  has  likened  a  report  on  the  subject  to 


"a  casualty  list  ftoifa' d  war  zone  or  a,  vice  sqaad  annual  report.?'  Unfortunately, 
tbe  subcoi^mittee  seems  unlikely  to  cojne  up  with  anything  fbofe  helpful  than 
'the  usual  congres^sional  tactic  of  trying  to  smother  a  problem  with  money;. 

The  report  from  Bay^'s  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  juvenile  delinquency  is 
truly  staggering^  The  committee,  drawing  on  a  study  made  in  1973,  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  school  vandalism  Is  costing  taxpayers  a  half  hellion  «<>lldrs 
'a  year,  which  equals  the  amount  spent  nationwide  jon  school  textbooks  in  a972. 

Biit.  even  worse  is  thi^  growing  incidence  of,  violence  against  persons  in  the 
vschools. 'Hundreds  of  thousands^f  students  ar^  assaulted  every  year,  the  xeport 
said,  an^  100  ot  them  were  MTttrdered  In  1973  in. the  757  school  Oistricts^surveyed. 
The  subcommittee  estimates  that  707)00  teachen^  a^e^physicajly  assaulted  an- 
nually: Bach  year  the  problem  gets  worse.  .The  subcommittee  said  that  btetween 
1970  and  1973,  assaults  on  teachers  increased  |l4  ipercent ;  robberies  of  students 
and  "teachers  incri^sed  36.7  percent;  rapes  and:  attempted  rapes  40.1  percent; 
homicides  18.1  percent.  The  number' of  weapopis  confiscated  from J|udent8  in- 
creased M.4  percent.  *  .  •  ^  o**^  V 
,  How  can  we  read  sucfi  statistics  and  call  ourselves  a  civilized  s<JcWly  ?  A  more 
apt  description  Is  that  we  have  become  a  knucjcleheaded  society  so  overtake 
with  j:he' n^gulded  notion  that  ev^prone  should  ^ be  allowed  to  do  hi§,  or  her 
"thing"  that:  wje  have  produced  a  8CTrool*sy.stem  near  ari^^  Schools  are,  as 
Bayh  remarked,  "too  often  .  .  .  an  Environment  doininated  1^  fea^  ch^Os, 
destruction  and  violence.'**             '  1- 

Bayh  said  he  will  introduce  legislation  to  piJoVlde  financial  aid  "to  reduce 
delinquency  and  crime  in  and  against  our  p6yib  schools.'* ''We  submit  thit  money 
is  not  the  answer.  The  answer  is  for  parents  to"  find  enough/ guts  to  take  back 
the  school  system.  Until  they  demand  that  discli^lne  be  enfoi'ced,  It  Is  not  going 
tobe.  ■  r-xy--'-  ■■■   Z;^;.'  '  ■  „  . 

\ '  Schoorvlolcfnce  didn't  just  sprin^^M*^  oviernight  It  has /grown  as  discipline 
has  heeti  replaced- by  permissiveness-  Wess  i^d  personal  iropiJaine^e^es  were 
allowed  to  go  by  the  boards ;  smoking  regulations  were  all  but  abolig^n ;  grades 
were  made  to  come  easier;  classcutting  was  "Blinked  at  or  ihade  to  sewn  a  lark; 
swearii^g^and  abusive  language  were  toleritted.  It  was  natural  progression  to 
drugs,  yandallsin  and  physical  violence.  "Students  have  been  given  so  many  inches, 
is  it  any  wonder  they  have  taken  a  mile?\  .         '  ,  ' 

But  don't  blame  It  all  oh  the  teachers  jMld  administrat6ts,  although  they  can 
share  In  It.  Blanj^e  it  on  the  parents  who\ga,ve  ei^couragement,  acqttieseed  or 
looked  the  other  way  when  all  this^  was  comfiig  about— who  allowed  permissive- 
aess  and  lax  discipline  to  i>er|^e|M*^ot  onl$^  ^t^^  schools  but  the  home  iind 
society  in  general. .  ''t^^^'-^^^r^.- 1  "[\'    -V'  "    '  . 

Sure,  money  can  buy  more  police. vBut  is  that  what  Americaps  want  for  their* 
schools?  Do  they  want  schools  In  whleh  security  fdrces  have  to  patrol  the  halls? 
What  kind  of  learning  environment  is  that?  \ 

It  doesn't  ta>ce  money  tosknow  t±iat  crimf^and  violence  are  not  going  to  dis- 
appear from  .the  schools  untirpSirents  wake  up  to  what  they,  have  done  to  their 
children  andv allowed  to  be  done  in  th^lr  schools — and  find  the  couragB  to  do 
something  abbut' it.  '  .    -    '  ■  &  V;^ 


I  Prom  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jourpal  Gazette.  Apr.  19,  1975]  /" 
3  ;  /  Vioi^NCE  IN*  tSk^  Sciioai»^  , 

Almost^ as  alarming  as  the  reports  of  increasing  .School  violence,  is  the  over- 
react Ion  of  many  systems  in  the  nation,  noyv  reinstating  arbitrary  rules  and 
even  physical |>nnishnient.  - 

There  Is  a  crisis,  especially  in  some  major  cities  .where  unruly  $ttf dents 
terrorize  classmates  and  teachers  alike.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  juvenile  deUnquehcy 
stibcominit tee  announced  a  study  last  week.that  documents  a  variety  of  growing 
problems,  from  vandalism  to  murder,  1?he  research  provided  to  the  committee 
followed  757;  public  school  districts  over  three  years.  It  found  70,000  cases  of 
physical  assaults  against  school  officials  and  several  hundred  thousand  attacks 
on  students.  Most  tragic,  more  than  100  students  were  murdered  by  their 
classmates.  ,  ^ 

6  Many  parents  and  teachers  attribute  thli^  grim  picture  to  a  lack  oiP  discipline 
and  social  permissiveness  toward  the  youngv  That  Interpretation  explains  why 
school  district's  like  Houston,  "Tex.  and  Monticello,  Ark.— to  mention  pnly  two  of 
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hWdreds— have  insisted  the  paddle  be'usecT,  while  6ther  systems  ii re  invoking 
itesa  coded  and  U  list  of  othef  petty  rules  of  conduct:         '     -  /  * 

More  to  the  point.  Sen.  Bayh  Is  sponsoring  a  measure  that  would,  provide  for 
additlohcil  security  guards  In  those  schools  most  vulnerable  to  student,  violence 
and  vandalism.  Many  districts,  including  Fort  Wayne,  already  have  found  this 
approach  successful  in  curbing  after-scliool  destruction  of  property  And  theft. 
Of  course,  policing  a  school  may  also  detei*  some  acts  of  vloleijic^  during  the  day. 

But  turning  a  school  Into  what  amounts  to  a  benign  prison  isn't  exactly  the 
ideal  solution,  and  It's  possible  security  guards  could  even  provoke  violence  with 
thoir  presence,  eepeclally  In  Institutions  where  feelings  toward  policy,  authority 
flg^Lres  are  hosfclle.  .  » 

An'  easily  superior  response,  whlcli  the  Bpyh  bill  also  addresses,  involves 
liddpting  educational  programs-and  methods  to  the  students.  If  a  young  person 
nnds  his  classwork  stimulating  and  percelT^^s  It  useful,  he' probably  won't  become 
bored  and  frustrated,  and  he's  less  inclined  to^ent  personal  and  family  frustra- 
tions on  classmates  or  school  personnel, 

'  Jiioreover,  It's  Imperative,  that  teachers  and  other  officials  acquire  effective 
human/ relStions  skills  Many  districts  around  the.  country  have  Introduced 
approprfate  programs  in  this  field.  Vandalism  goes  down,  fighting  and  attacks  on 
persdnnel  decrease  and,  over  a  period  of  time,  racial  tensions  subeide.  Thfere  ate 
repo^fei  that  human  relations  programs  In  Fort'  Wayne  schools  are  having  these 
results.  ^ 

That  leaves,  however,  a  host  of  unresdlvea  social  wounds  and  conflicts  that 
underlie  the  turmoil  In  the  schools;  Left  unterided— whatever  schools  do  at  thls^ 
point— they  necessarily  \^lll  slio^up  in  the  classroom.  v      :  . 


[Prom  thij  Boston  Chrlstlnn  Scienco  Monitor!  pco.  29,  1975]  •  ^ 
Wanted:, Improved  Discipline  in  if. 9^ Public ^hool  SYs-rtsM 

According  to  a' report  recently  Issued  by  the  United  States  Senate  sufcK:<^m-, 
mittee  to  investigate  juvenile  delinquency  tiQmlcides  in  public  schoolsvrQ^e  by 
more  than  18  percent  from  1970-1973,  and  rapes,  attempted  rapes,  and  robberies 
increased  by  more  than  a  third  In  the  sjime  period.  Assaults  On  teachers  werer  up 
by  77petcent>  . 

While  one  may  quibble  with  the  statistics  (school  administrators  may  distort 
crime  figures  for  their  own  purpose  to  demonstrate  how  well  they  have  done  or 
how  badly  additional  resources  are  needed),  there  Is  qne  Inescapable  concliislbn; 
our  public  schools  are  pervaded  by  fear,  a  fear  fdr  personal  safety  which 
.  threatens  to  destroy  the  entire  public  school  syfetem^ 

And  parents  are  not  unaware  of  this  fact.  When  Osked  in  a  Gallup  poll  what 
they J)iought  was  the  most  critical  problem  facing  public  education,  parents, 
neglecting  their  woes  with  currlqjilum  and  teachers,  responded  overwhelmingly 
that  "lack  Of  discipline"  was  the  root  evil. 

Violence  in  the  schools  may  also  be  the  not-so-hldden  force  behind  other 
major  school  controversies,  I  suspect  that  many  parents,^  both  black  and  white, 
oppose  busing  largely  because  of  the  likelihood  ot/disorder  in  racially  antagoijis- 
tlc  school  environments.  I  "  '    \  ' 

Ability  grouping  or  tracking  of  students  withtu  schools  may  be  a  device  for 
isolating  unruly  students.  Opponent^  of  compulsory  education  often  perceive 
violence, and  disruption  as  the  inevitable  consec^uenc^  forcing  unwilling  chil- 
dren to  attend  school.  And  "law  and  order"  adwcates  perceiye  a  largely  unex- 
plained tie  between  the  istudent-rights  revolution  (including  d^)ie  process 
hearings)  and  criminality  in  public  schools. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  problem  of  violence  in  the  scliools  is  not  limited  to 
the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  home  df  Summorhill,  comprehensive  educa-J 
tlon,  and  the  school  uniform,  there  is  much  public  discasslon  of  the  "terrorized 

^teacher."  '  ^, 

ITie  Assistant  Mairt^rs  Association  recently  used  the  metaphor  of  ffuerlUa 
warfare  In  advising  secondary-school  teachers :  ^'Certainly  the  best  way  To  learn 
how  to  dodge  buUet^i  Is  to  seek  detailed  tactical  Information  from  seasoned  cam- 
paigners who  have^alreiidy  had  a  spell  in  youfr 'trench."  And. above  all,  "always 
present  a  moving  target,  try  to  catch  the  enemy  [the  student J3l  by  surprise." 
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\\  imf  an*  tWe  cuimt^s  of  aviuml  violouoi>V  What  !m  to\bo  OoiioV  (^HumeututorN 
i*ea(Uijr  divide.  tlunuHelveM  luto  threv  Krou|iH — those  \vhof)lame  t)ie.Hehool8.  those 
who  fttu.t  the.Htuden{»s  and  thone  who  see  iarger  societal  forces  at  work. 
.  The  lirst  would  ha  vex  it  that  if  teachers  only  taught  hotter  and  made  school" 
life  iiiore  iiUerestinj?,  the  chiidreti  would  have- no  need  for  destructive  diversions. 
The  settmd  iijroup  inevitably  iaishes  for  flrnier  and  uioi-e  fre<iuent  penalties* 
agaiust  offending  students — expuisioii,  cf^rporai  puninhment,  police  intervention. 
The  last  looks  upon  the  fc5?h<K>ls  as  simply  one  moro  hattlegro\ind  for  J  he  hasic 
instaidllty.  racial  tension,  and  frustrations  of  jiiodqriv life.  ' 

Tliere  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  all  three.  Action  on  all  t^ree  fronts,  to  continue 
the  citrrent  metaphor;  is  necessary.  But  unless  some  action  is  taken,  the  predicate 
for  all  h  arning,  the  maintenance  of  a  safe  and  humane  educational  environment, 
will  l>e  ahsent. 

■   '  •      .  V  o    '  i    •     .  . 
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